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Chronicle of Events 


January 1929. 

1 Jan, ’29 The Dulhi MubJiid All-raities ConfercDce — I d support of fbe resoJution 
demanding retention of nrparate electoiafes Manlana Mahomed Ali 
advised MuBsalmans not to bo afraid of the Hindu majority as in nil tfaeir 
religious battles in the past one moslem had ov.irpowcred three ** Kafirs.” 
The Bengal ProgreeBivo Party Conference BponBored by Mr. J. N. Oaptm 
held in Calcutta under the presidency of Sj. Hirendranath Dutta — The 
“ aim ” of the Party being to woik for the political uplift of the country 
by educating ignorant masses and solving the problems of ilhbcalth and 
appalling mortality. 

The All'India Utkal Conference held in the Congress pandal, Calcutta 
under the presidency of Pt. Qopabandhu Choudhuiy who uiged unity as 
the only motto in every walk of life. 

2 Jan. do. Sixteenth Schsion of the Indian Science Congress commenerd at the 

Government House Madias, under the presidency of Prof. C. V. Uaman and 
continued till the next week. 

Twelfth Session of the Indian Kconomic Coufercnce held at Mysore uudei 
the presidency of I’rof . V. G. Kale. 

3 Jan, do. Third All-India Women’s Conference on educational reforms held at 

Patna under the presidency of II. H. the Dowager Rani of Maodi. 

Students’ Strike in the Gujrat College, Ahmedabad arising out of a notice 
put up by the Principal asking those students who remain^ absent on the 
day of the arrival of the Simon Commission in India to pay a fine of 
Rs. 3 and to re-appear for the examination. 

7 Jan. do. A statement issued by Dr. Ansari and a number of other prominent 
leaders protesting in strong terms against wholesale and indiscrimmaln 
“ arrests and torture and tyranny ” alleged to be perpetrated on young 
students and prominent nationalists in the Punjab in connection with 
the Sannders’ murder. 

10 Jau, dn. In a statement to (he Picss Mr. Mahomed Yakub, an active member of 

the Delhi AIJ-T’artics Conferenc'*, declared that, many MussaJmans includ- 
ing himself were in favour of joint elrctoiatcs and that umier a democra- 
tic constitution the majoiity was bound to rule whatever sateguards 
might be provided for the minorities. 

11 Jau. do. Seventh annual Convocation of the Gujrat Vidyapilh held at Ahmedabad 

— Mahtma Gandhi exhorted the studends to strive for the deliverance of 
the country from her miseries ; the object of their education should be 
tleliverance. 

A very brilliant address delivered by Mrs. Kamaladevi Cbattopadbaya 
in Calcutta advocatiog the claims of women as equal of men in the social^ 
political and educational advancement of the country. 

12 Jan. do. The members of the Simon Commission and the Central Committee 

arrived in Calcutta early morning contiary to the expectation »oE the 
Congress Committee which organised a huge boycott demonstration. 
Lucknow Municipal election — Mrs Shunltidcvi Mitra, Lucknow’s first 
woman to aspire to Municipal Commibsionership returnea at the head of 
poll BCGuring over 70 per cent of total votes cast. 


2 
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H Jan. *;J9 Firat Session o£ tho South Indian States People’s Conference met at 

Trivandrum under the distinguished presidentship of Sir M Visvesvarayya. 
Abdication of King AmanuDa of Afgamstan in favour of his cldei brother 
I’lince Inayatulla — The King’s reform programme which was noble but 
drastic was made an excuse for revolting against his authority. To pacify 
tlic wild elements, the King was leady to cancel his programme, but 
I he rebel subjects insisted on his divorcing the Queen and banishing the 
Tami family, King Amanulla kicked the Throne for his Queen, Thus 
he made hittory unuiue by a King’s fall for the cause of democracy. 

15 Jan. lio, Giving cvidenc • bcfoie the Simon Commissnn in Calcutta on Vjclialf of 

the Associated Chamber of Commerce, Sir George Godfrey said tiiat on 
the question of the transfer of Law and Older to a Minister the Associ* 
at»'d Chamberfl had not come to any unanimous finding, but the majority 
of Chambeis bad expicsscd ihcmBtlves in favour of the iranisfci. 

lt> Jan do Thfnic the Ag- of Consent Committee at Allahadad, Sii Tej Bahadur 

Sapiu opine* 21 for boys and 18 for gi Is as the minimum age for 
marriage He w'ould do avvay with Mullahs and priests and Shastras and 
orthodoxy as being the greatest enemy ol social refoim. 

1 / Jan. do. King Inayatulla of Afghanistan forced to abdicate aftei a thiee days' 

rule— Bach-i-Sakao, the rebel Jeadei occupied Kabul and assumed SHpreme 
power imdcr the title of Habibullah Ghazi, 

Opening Day of the O, P. Legislative Council at Nagpur — ^waiajists 
absent during Govcinor’b openicg address. 

18 Jan. do, 0. r. Council— IL'Signat ion of Messrs, Uaghav' udia Rho and T. J. K'dar, 
MinisferB — Ooveromeot took charge of transferred departments. 

The Hilton- Young Commission Uepoit on the closer union of Eastern 
and Central Africa published at Delhi— The Commission recommended the 
establishment of a High Coramission'r with executive powers over Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika as preliminary to the appointment ot a Governor- 
G»‘neral whose function will be to secure common policy on matters 
affecting the present and future development of natives and their relations 
with immigrant communities. 

At the Alwar Jubilee H. H. (he Nawab of Bhopal declared that the 
Indian Princes sympathised with the aspirations of the Indian people and 
were not opposed to the dcroociatic form of Government and did not 
want to stand in the way of political advance — The Maharaja of Alwar 
replying to the many tiibutes t-aid “ Let it be sail that each one of 
ns played out game, whetbei Princes on whether ordinary people, and 
(hat all were nulled, as wc aie at the piesent moment, in our prayer in 
making this India the gicat hrntage that our forefathers have sent down 
to us ” 

21 Jan. I’o, Ex-Kiug Aminulia ut Afghanistan officially rescinded hit- abdication and 
Assumed supreme powei at Kandahar to I'^gain Ins tliroue frum the icbol 
Chief Bach - -Sakao who was now occupying Kabul. 

23 Jan. do. King Amauu la’s pieparatim to quetl rebellion — .Statement i- 4 ,u<’d by 

Indian leadcis waining the Governm-iit of India against “any pol ideal 
or roiiitaiy lutei vcntion in A ghanistan which would in any way tend to 
violate the im egcndeuce of the count ly. 

24 Jan. do. Mahatma Gandhi’s schrmc foi the boycott of foicign cloth and door to 

dooi campaign submitted to the workii g committee of the. Congress. 

2(i Jair. lO, Siiong opposilnm to tho Tiadcs Diapulus Bill at (hr M. S. M, Ry, 

Employees Conicr< ncc at Madras — Drastic niudificatioiis uigril. 

Eighth Hcssion ol the Aiidhia Sindintb' Conference held at Masuiipalam 
under the prceidei.cy of Mr. K. Chaudy. 

27 Jed, d'\ The Ilmdusthan Seva Dal Coiifcience m Calcutf.'t gave a happy leail to the 
count I y l>y suggest mg that tho last Sunday of nvury month should be 
i' obsfived AS Flsg Day when (he National Hag sheuld be huieled at. all 
i.onvenient plaecs at 8 A M punctually; Januaiy 27ib being the last 
Sunday in January was obeeived as Flag Day in a large number of places. 



FfcBJlUARY »29] CHRONICLE OF EVENtS 15 

28 Jan. *29 Opening Hay of the Winter Seesion of the L^giBlalive ABSombly at Now 

Delhi : —Viceroy '8 speech reviewing the political sitnatiun— Appoint- 
ment of Royal Commission to review labour conditions announced — 
“ Declaration of 1917 stands as solemn pledge of British people to India.** 
Opening day of the U. P. land Madras Legislative Councils at Lucknow 
and Madras respectively. 

29 Jan. do, Pt. Motilal Nehru’s comment on the Viceroy’s Assembly speech The 

door of negotiation is not closed. There is yet ample time for a liee 
exchange of opinion on terms honourable to all, provided the will for 
such a free exchange is there **. 

In the Assembly Mr, M. K. Acharya’a amendment for the postponement 
of the consideration of the bill until the Age of Consent Committee’s 
report was published, earned by 53 against 44 votes ; official members 
making common cause with the opposiiionists of the bill. 

8*^* -Ian. do. In the Assembly the President by his casting vote caused the rejection 
of the resolution moved by Kumar Rananjaya Singh, urging giving 
immediate effect to the recommendations of the Cinema Enquiry Com- 
mittee Report by the introduction of legislative measarea requiring the 
compulsory registration of persons and companies engaged in producing, 
exhibiting, distributing and importing tilras or owning or controJJmg 
cinema booses, the predominance of the Indian element being assured in 
all such concerns, 

Mahatma Gandhi sounded a warning note to 8tud'*nts atAhmrdalal 
on the futility of meetings and advised them to ply the Chaika or hawk 
Kbaddar. 


February 1929' 

3 Feb. do. Kidnapping scare in Bombay -^Pathans victimised as the result of a 

rumour that they wore kidnapping children — The police came in conflict 
with angry Hindu crowds which were attacking the pathans. 

Students' Day celebrations throughout Bengal with processions and 
meetings. 

4 Feb. do. Opening Day of the Winter Session of the B. Sc O, Legislative Council at 

Patna. — Opening Day of the Cold Weather Session of the Bengal Lfgis- 
lalive Council m Calcutta. 

In the Assembly Government rc-introducid the Public Safety Bill and 
moved its reference to a Select Committee — Dr, Moonjee’s resolution for 
Compulsory Military Training in Schools and Colleges approved by the 
Army Secretary. 

.1 Ff b, do, Tlie House of Commons passed the tirst realing of the Indian High Couits 
Bill which C(jualisH the position of|Barristers, Advocates and Pleaders 
regarding qualidcation for appointments as Judges of High Courts. 

Serious communal riots in Bombay arising out |of the Pathan kidnapping 
scare of 3rd February — Not within living memory in India had there been 
BO terrible and prolonged violent stiife between Mabomedans and Hindus, 
necessitating the calling out of military and troops to fire on huge moslem 
mobs which refused to disperse— The not continued till the I2th resulting 
in 187 killed and 783 injured according to official report. 

Lively debate on the Public Safety Bill in the Assembly— De wan Chaman- 
lal’s challenge to Home Member that “ the bill was introduced last 
session but was not passed. Four months have since passed but nothing 
like destruction of society has come to pass.” 

6 Feb. do, B. & O, Council— Resolution for extending franchise to women carried by 
a large niRjoriiy. 

The Gujerat College Students’ strike ended in a victory for the students 
— Government cancelled fine on students. 

Debate on the Safety Bill continued in the Assembly— Pt, Motilal un- 
equivocally declared the bill as a direct attack against Imlian Nationalism 
and the Indjan National Googress. 
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7 Feb, '29 Mr. B. Sambatuurti, a member ot th^ Working Committee of the A. 1. C. C. 

arrcBtod at B’zwada. No warrant was shown but he was subBcquently 
charged under 8. 124 A, 153 A, and 156 of 1. P. C. 

In the Assembly the 2nd reading of the Public Safety Bill passed by a 
majority of eleven votes. An nnusually largo number of Congress members 
was absent at the time of the critical division. The bill was one of the 
most important repressive measures brought forward and the Congress 
had sp cially condemned it. 

8 Feb, ilo. In compliance with the resolution ot the Congress calling upon all Con- 

gressmen to contribute a certain percentage of their incomes to the 
(ingress funds, Pundit Motilal Nehru, President of the A. I. C C. paid 
Us. 1130 BO far to the All- India Congress Committee otHce. He informed 
the office that the amount represented a percentage of his income since 
the resolution was passed. 

Serious Hindu Muslim not m Bombay arising out of the Pathan kulaap- 
ping scare. 

9 Feb, do. Pabna Youth Conference — Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s inspiri ng adilt css 
on the ideal of the Youth to create new society and new nation and on 
the need ol national priests to infuse new life to build a new nation. 

11 Feb, do. Bengal Council— Swarajist victory in carrying resolutions urging com- 
mittees to examine inland steamer services and to enquire labour con- 
ditions. 

B & O. Council — Presentation of Budget for 1929-30. 

Eighth Session of the Chamber of Princes opened at New Ddlii by II E. 
the Viceroy m which the Press was admiltcti — The Maharaja ol J’alial.i 
upon whose suggestion tho decision was made to lift the veil of “ mystery 
and aeciccy ” from the proceedings said that sucli a step “ procla*m^ to tho 
\\orld m a most effective manner (h.at the Order ot Princes has nothing 
to coneral.” The Maharaja of A’ war supporting the proposal feared that 
it might cause free debate m the Chamber to suffer. 

In tho Assembly official motion to refer the Tiadcs Dl^putcB Bill to a 
Select Committee carried. 

IV. Feb. do. In the Assembly Mr, Chetty’s Bill validating llin lu womans’ iiglit to 

inherit property as amended by the Council of State cairied in the teeth 
of orthodox opposition. 

13 Fci), do. In the Assembly Home Mcmbci’s statement on the Bombay note — 137 
dead and 783 injured, 

16 Fub. do. At the annual meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, 
Mr. Fa’zalla Gangjec presiding dwelt on the gloomy agricultural condi- 
tions m India and demanded banking autonomy tor Indi.a. 

In the Assembly a Iieatcd debate to »k plac * over a resolution askiiij; i hr 
Govern n-Oencial to inform His M.ij-siy’s Govoi nmmt tliat th-' ifmsr 
besides resenting the meulting reply ol Ear] Wmterton, b** licved tliat 
lilt* polio.' aoc-Ieiatcd the doatii of Laia Ltjpat B.ii and that the B ,y.i 
Emiuiry C'omraittec was matituted doJib'iately to justify an I whitew isii 
the crimes c iraraitted by the police. 

In the Assembly Dr. Mjonj'e’s resoluti >n toi corapulsoiy piiymcal 
tiaining ami rainiatare rifle praoticj lor stulenls between 12 an 1 20 years 
ol age accepted by the Government. 

16 Feb, do. The Second Sesaion of the Ma lias Depressed Classes Conference met at 
Madras under the presidency of Mr. N. Sivaraj— The President said 
*• 1 wish to make it quite clear that nothing is farther from our minds 
than to checkmate the political progress of India, by V>ringing the dn- 

trcssing state of our condition to the forefront If responsible 

« Government in the provinces must be given what we ask for is that wc 

may be given special protection and a definite share till such time as we 
^need it.” 

Tiic Madras Youth Conference held at Madras under the presidency of 
Mr. T. Prakasaoi accepted complete independence as the political goal 
of India. 
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Black Flags greeted the arrival of the Simon Oommiseion at Madras— 
Barring European firms complete hartal was observed in the city peace- 
fully — The police were evidently in a state of panic in as much as they 
arrested on the eve of the boycott day Messrs. Eonda V enkatappaya, 
K. V. R. Swami, M. Annaporniab and Punnaih Sastri and, it was alleged, 
kept away the students from the demonstration by assaulting some 
of them. 

Presentation of Budget in the U. P. Council— Surplus of 42 lakhs ; loss 
of half a crore owing to crop failure. 

Working Committee meeting at New Delhi adopted a scheme for the 
boycott of foreign cloth and authorised picketing of shops. 

President Patel's tea party at New Delhi to the Viceroy and Mahatma 
Qandhi and other par y lea Jers. Sti ict secrecy was observed regarding 
the informal (alk^, but it was understood that the conversations referred 
to f be political issues raised by the Calcutta Congress and the communal 
riots in Bombay and communal diff(*n'n''t^s gon<*rally and the political, 
religiouH, social and economic causes which were keeping up the com- 
munal diifer('nc<»s 

Railway Budget piosented in the Assendily — Gain of 10 and ibree.fourth 
crorcH on commercial lines — Reduced thiril class fan*s on the R. B Railway, 
In the Assembly Mr. naji’a bill for the aboli< ion of deferred rebates in 
tlie Indian coasting tnade referred to a S ‘h ot Committee, 

B mgal Council — No-Confi.lence motion against Ministers on the alleged 
cliaiges of corruption and jobbery carried. 

Dr. B. S. Moon j *e calJe l a meeting of leading persons in pursuance of 
the obj ot of forming miniature rifle clubs and in order to start organi- 
zing an inter-collegiate rainiaturo riflo club m Delhi. 

In the Assembly, during the discussion of the Railway Budget, Mr. 
Jaranadas Mehta’s cut motion protesting against the appointmant of an 
ailditional member on the Railway Board defeated. 

Fourth All-India Depressed Classes’ Conference held at Madras under the 
presidency of Mr. B. 0. Mandal. 

Bulget for 1020-30 presented in the Assembly —Estimates for ensuing 
year shovved a deficit of 00 lakhs. 


March 1929. 

Bombay Council — During debate on excise demand Government censured 
on its anti-prohibition measures. 

A meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League held at New 
Delhi with a view to amalgamate rival organisations. 

Mahatma Ganrlhi with others arrested in Calcutta for setting fire to a 
collection of foieign cloth in disobedience of an order under the Calcutta 
Police Act. The arrest gave a great impetus to the movement for the 
boycott of foreign cloth and all over the country bonfires of foreign cloth 
were made. 

A campaien of social boycott in furtherance of the Congress programme 
for discarding foreign cloth was hinted at by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
at a public meeting in Calcutta. He stated that if they could enlist 
6 lakhs of Congress members in Bengal, raise Rs. 2 lakhs and train 1000 
workers in every district, they would accomplish a complete boycott of 
foreign cloth in six months. 

In the Assembly the Tariff Bill passed without any change. 

B. & O. Council— Swarajist motion of censure on Minister Sir Ganesh Dutt 
Singh defeated. 

The U. P. Council adopted a token cut on the police demand as a 
protest against the imposition ofla punitive police tax. Several members 
maintained that the police fomented communal troubles. 


3 
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7 Har, ’29 In tbe Assembly referring to M, Qandhi’e arrest Ur. Bamnarayan Singb 

BBked if the Govornment was aware that &!. Gandhi was the greatest 
eavionr of British life in the country. — No answer was given, 

In the Assembly Government's heavy defeat on salt demand on the 
issue of making India self-supporting in salt supply. 

In the Commons Earl Winterton’s misleading statement that M, Gandhi 
was not arrested bat simply informed that he would be prosecuted for 
burning foreign cloth in a public square. 

8 Mar. do. Mahatma Gandhi’s arrival in Rangoon—Boginning of his Burma tour to 

convey India’s goodwill and message of peace. 

Punjab Political Conference held at Rohtak under the presidenoy of 
Dr. Satyapal called for volunteers to prepare for civil disobedience. 

Mr. B Sarabamurti sentenced to one yeai’s imprisonment on his refusal 
to sign a bond for Rs. 1000 under section 108 Or. P. C, 

9 Mar. do, C. P. Marathi Political Conference held at Nagpur under the presidency 

of Mr. K. F. Nariman. 

10 Ma»-; do. In response to the Congress Working Committee’s resolution vigorous 
demonstrations were held all over India on this day and on the 27th. — 
processions and meetings took place in the towns and villages and in 
view of M. Gandhi’s arrest, a special feature was made of bonfire of 
foreign cloth. 

12 Mar. do. In the Assembly a full dress debate on the constitutional issue on Pandit 

Matilal Nehru’s motion that the entire demand toi the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council be reduced to rupee one ended in the Government suffering 
a defeat, 

Mr. Manoranjan Gupta, an A. I. C. C. member, arrested at Bezwada — 
He was not informed of any charges against him and although he was in 
bad health was not let out on bail. 

13 Mar, do. Annual meeting of the Bombay Millowners’ Association in Bombay under 

Mr. J, B. Petit — Labour leaders blamed for fomenting strikes. 

14 Mar. do. Arrival of the Simon Commission at Nagpur. A large crowd of demons- 

trators numbering 3000 shouted “ Simon Go Back ” and waved black flags 
daring the Commission’s drive through the streets. 

15 Mar, do. In the Assembly Government sustained two heavy defeats, one with 

regard to the Army policy and the other in connection with its failure to 
introduce reforms in the N. W. F. Pr. 

17 Mar. do. In obi-dience to Congress mandate Kliadi Diy and bonfire of foreign 

cloth celebrated in Calcutta, Madras, Delhi and other places. 

18 Mar. do. In the Bengal Council the excise policy of the Government was criticised* 

Government charged with aiding and abetting corruption and administer- 
ing poison to the people. 

19 Mar, do. The Secretary of State invited H. E, t lie Viceroy to come to England in 

June next for personal discussion. 

In the Madras Council Government censured for its callous treatment 
to political prisoners — A Swarajist cut motion in the demand under 
Ministers’ salaries defeated . 

In the U. P. Council the Swarajist motion for redaction of the salaries 
of Ministers declared lost. 

20 Mar, do. Wholesale arrests of officials connected with the Labour movement in 

India were made in Calcutta, Bombay, Ma iras, Lucknow, Poona, Oband- 
pur and Allahabad under Section 121 (A) of the I. P. C. which deals 
with conspiracy to wage war against the King-Emperor. The arrests 
were made at the instance of the District Magistrate of Meerut. Searches 
were also made at various offices and houses at Cawnpore, Kusbtia and 
Dacca, but no arrests were made. 

* The President of the Assembly adjourned its sitting in consequence of 

disorderly scenes and the thumping of table by the Opposition while the 
^ Finance Member rose to speak. By this means the Opposition wished to 
^ach a lesson that gagging of non-official members by the Treasury 
Benches by deliberate obstmotionist tactics against which the President 
was powerless was a game at which two can play. 
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In the Madras Council a Swarajist motion expressing want of confidence 
in the Ministers rejected. 

In the Lpgislative Assembly and in Bengal Council leave was asked 
to bring in motions for adjournment of the House to discuss the policy 
behind the wholesale raids and arrests which took place on 20th March. 
The Presidents of both Legislatures granted leave but it was disallowed 
by the Viceroy and Governor respectively. 

Allegations that lawyers practising in the Calcutta High Court were not 
treated by the Judges with becoming respect were made in the Bengal 
Council by Mr. B. K. Bose. Mr. Bose said that the other day a certain 
Judge asked whether it would be libel to say that all lawyers were rogues. 
Mr. Bose lamented that be was not present to make a suitable retort. 
On another occasion a Judge said the lawyers had exploited a case. 

The Police at Bombay dispersed by baton charges a procession under 
Mr. Qinwala of 6000 G, 1. P. Railway Workmen held in protest of the 
arrest of Mr. Jhabwala and other Labour leaders. — Protest meetings were 
held throughout India condemning Government for this paiticular policy 
of repression directed against the Tratle Union movement. 

Bengal Council — Motion for refusal of Ministers’ salaries defeated. 

Ten thousand people attended a meeting in Calcutta which was addressed 
by Mahatma Gandhi after bis return from Burma tour. In response to 
hiB appeal to give op all foreign cloth, a regular shower of foreign cloth 
fell for nearly ten minutes. Before burning the pile was removed to 
private premises. 

At the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference in Calcutta a resolu- 
tion declaring all Hindus to be Brahmins was carried by an overwhel- 
ming majority. 

Mahatma Gandhi along with four others fined one rupee by the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate at Calcutta for lighting a bonfire of foreign cloth 
at Shradhanauda Park, which the Magistrate declared to be a public 
thoroughfare . The fines were paid by a local pleader. 

The Assam Council *pa88ed a motion of No-confidence in the Hon. Revd 
J. J. M, Nicholas Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government. 

Death 0 ! H. H. Sir Eishen Singh Bahadur, Ruler of Bbaratpur State.^Tjie 
Maharaja was a staunch nationalist. His spirited letter to the Viceroy 
protesting against the order banoing him from his State will ever remain 
a tribute both to bis loyalty to the Crown and to bis independence of 
thought and ideas of self-respect. 

In the Assembly the Salt Tax was restored and the Finance Bill was 
passed. 

It is no use simply blaming the Government for the Arms Act ; Bengal 
and India have been enslaved over and over again owing to internal 
differcnccb”, declared Sj. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee in his Presidential 
Address to the Youth Conference at Rangpur. A merciless society, a 
loveless religion, existing communal and caste relations, economic inequa- 
lity and heartless treatment of womanhood were all, be added, responsible 
for their present state. 

Marriage reform in Baroda State— A draft bill introduced in the State 
dealing with the admissibility of divoice and dissolution of marriage. 

A special note said that as custom permited the right of divorce in some 
cases of Hindus and forbade it in others, it was necessary to provide the 
latter class of persons with the legal means of divorce. 

U. P. Provincial Political Conference held at Farmkhabad under the 
presidency of Sj Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi. 

U. P. Liberal Conference held at Lucknow under the presidency of 
Mrs, Besant dcclaied in favour of foreign cloth boycott. 

Bengal Provincial Conference held at Rangpur under the presidciioy of 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose appealed for boycott of foreign cloth and * 
curtailment of jute cultivation. 

The first Berar Provincial Conference held at Yeotmal under the presi- 
dency of Mr. N. C. Eelkar declared communism antagonistic to Indian 
culture. 
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30 Mar, ’29 Twelfth S esion of the All-India Hindn Maha^abba held at Surat under 

the pieeidcncy of Mr. Kamananda Chalteijcc 

The adjourned twentieth Session of the All-lndia M' slim League held 
at Delhi under the prei^iilency of Mr M. A. Jinnah. 

Kathiaw.ad Political Conference held at Moivj under the ’^residency of 
Baidar Vallabhbhai Patel 

Third Session of the Dlkal Provincial Conference held at Balaeore under 
the presidency of Sj Gopabandhu Da^^ 

31 Mar. do. Heated debate took place in the Bfii^al Piovincial Conference at 

Rangpur regaidmg a resolution urging the abolition of caste distinction 
and an amendment that cveiy Hindu should be declared a Biahmin. The 
motion adopted after a lengthy discussion 

Stormy scenes at the Muslim League Session in New Delhi on the Nehru 
Pieport Resolution— The League broke up in liasco, a considerable number 
of members having withdrawn 

U. P. Social Conference held at Lucknow under the Presidency of Mrs. 
Uraa Nchiu urged the raising of marriage age for girls to 16 years. 


April 1 9 29. 

1 Ap], do. Berar Fnivmej’al Conh rei ce held at Yeotmal under the presidency of 

Mr N (’. Kelkai 

All India Depressed Clapseb* I'plift Confeience held at Surat under the 
presidency ot Dr N. D Savaikar 

Hoisting of National F^ag at the Vellore Municipal office by Dr. Varadara- 
juJu Naidu. 

2 Apl. do. Sensation ctcated in the A^p'^mbly by Presiflcnt Paters suggestion that 

the Public Safety Bill should be postponed till the Meerut tiial had con- 
cluded or the pi osecution was withdi awn, as the discussion of the Bill 
could not proceed without referring to sub-judice matter 
In the Bengal Council w'hen a motion for grants for the Agricultural 
Department was made, the Opposition proposed a cut suggesting the 
desirability of forming a 3utc board to help the ryots in respect of technical 
advice, marketing facilities and so on. “ It is notorious that the producer 
of jute, the hard working cultivator, docs not get a fair share either of the 
profits from the jute industry or of (hose convcnirnces by way of cheap 
credit and expert advice w’hich the jute manulacturcr and ]ute merchant 
enjoy ”. 

The Annual Confen'ncc of the Independent Laboui Party held in London 
condemned the leprcssive policy oi the Government of India and pledged 
itself to woik for bringing about the lecogiiit ion of the right of India 
to self-dctcimination 

3 Apl. do. Labour trouble a* tlie Tinplate Woika at T^ttan.igi • owing to the Com- 

pany’s alleged refusal to live up to the tein.a of sottlcment. 

4 Apl. do. Referring to the airt'Htb of LaVjour leadi r*-’ Mahatma Gandhi condemned 

the GovQA’nraent policy as presaging a pound of terrorism. 

In the Assembly Government rctubcd to acc'pt the President’s suggestion 
on the Public Safety Bill. 

Labour trouble in Bangalore — Scufiflr bvtwcen mill labourers and police 
resulting in injuries to many on either side. 

6 Apl. do. An important resolution urging the grant of Dominion Status for India 
was moved by Sir Tej Ihihadur Sapru at a meeting of the Liberal Con- 
ference at Allahabad. The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Assembly in a tense atmosphere discuBScd the Government’s refusal 
to accept the president’s suggestion that the discussion on the Public 
Safety Bill should be deferred owing to the pending Meerut Trial, The two 
main issueb for discussion wcic whether under the existing circumstances 
any rrasonablc debate on the bill was posbihlc and the Prcsidcnt’a power 
to withhold coiisidciation of the Bill. 

6 Apl. do. The fiist air mail from Croydon arrived at Karachi at seven o’clock in 
the evening occupying just over seven days in completing 6,000 miles’ 
30urney. 
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Mahashay Ra]pal, the author of Rangila Rasul ami piominent Arya 
Saraaj woiker murdered m his shop at. Lahore by a rauslira. 

Natioual Week in mcraonnm of the JaJlianwala Bagh massacre celebrated 
with the hoisting of National Flags, meetings and proceBSions, 

The Trades Disputes Bill passed by the Assembly by 56 votes to 38. 

Bomb outiagc in the Assembly — Business brought to a dramatic con- 
clusion by the throwing of 2 bombs from the S*^ranger:i^ Gallery followed 
by 2 icvolver shots. The outiagc occurred just, after the Trades Disputes 
Bill had bet-n passod and wlien the PiCHident was about to rise to give his 
ruling to the 'Public Safety Bill R^d Pamphlets h aded *' Hindusthan 
Socialist Republican Army ” were thrown along with the bombs. Two 
men Batukeshwai Dutt, a Bengali, and Bliagat Smgb of Punjab were 
arrested. 

For the fiiurth time in five years Mr. J. M, Sen Gupta elected unopposed 
Mayor of Calcutta— Th'* Mayoi’s resolve to stand by Deshbandhu’s 
programme. 

‘ The Government’s statement is a challenge to the Chan and under- 
mines Its authority ’ — with these words Mr. Patel President of the 
Assembly ruled tne Public Safety Bill out of order. The President 
claimed that he exeici^ed direct influence over legislative action in the 
House and was convinc'd that any debate on the bill during the pen- 
dency of the M-nufc tri.al woiilil bi' a fraud and fa'-ce. — The Government 
iefu 8 e(i to give up ciflur tin Bill or tin* trial and the Viceroy promulgated 
an Oidinance t riibocl^ing the Public SaLdy Bill. 

Addrcsai’^c the Absembly on the PresidoniV ruling on the Public Safety 
Bill, the Viceioy said that he would I 88 U 4 ? an Oidinance embo lying the 
Public Safety Bdl and secnie amendments to Lognlativc rules thereby 
preventing interruption ot businetss by the Picsidents of either Chamber, 

As a result of the p.ar 8 ing of the no-confidence motion on Minister Rsvd 
Nichols Roy, the Governor dibsolvcd the Assam Council and summoned 
fresh election. 

Death of IIis Highness Mahaiaja Rana Sir Bhawaui Singh, Ruler of 
Jhalawar on the P. O. Liner “ Ranpura ” while on his way to England 
for heart treatment. 

The Viceroy’s Ordinance — A Gazcttec Extraordinary issued at New Djlhi 
promulgated “ an Ordinance to dices the dissemination in British India 
from other countries of certain forms of propaganda under the title of the 
Public Safety Ordinance.” — The Ordinance rcpioduccd the Public Safety 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee 

Sir John Simon and his colleagues on the Commission left Bombay for 
England on the completion of their work in India, No boycott demon- 
stration or hartal rnaik"! their departure. 

Jallianwala Bagh and the last day of the National Week celebrated 
throughout India with huge processions and me-tings b fitting th • occasion. 
Naim Jail Riot Case — Severe strictures pa83<‘d by the Chief Justice, 
Allahabad High Court on the prison officials. His Lordship held that one 
of the jailors was guilty of assault on prisoners ; another failed to report 
the facts to the authorities, while the food supplied to the prisoners was 
of improper quality. 

Publication of the Butler Committee report announced simultaneously m 
Simla and London. 

As a sequel to the failure on the part of the Governor to find a Ministry 
which might command the confidence of the Council, the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council was dissolved and a general election summoned. 

The C. P. & Berar Hindu Sabha Conference, held at Akola under the 
presidency of Ft, Malaviya, pleaded for a Citizens Volunteer Corps. 

His Majesty’s Message to the nation in appreciation of public sojicitude 
on his prolonged illness and recovery. * 

Magistrate’s Judgment in the Calcutta Shradhanand Park Bonfire Case 
convicting all accused to pay fines, in default to undergo a month’s 
rigorous imprisonment. 

Dissolution of Bengal Legislative Council announced by the Governor, 
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23 Ap]. '29 A Hindu-MoBlem fracas occurreJ in Bombay during a proccBsion 

organiBcd by mill-bands m connection with Hanuman Jayanti/* Two 
Mahompdans died in bos pital as the rceult of injuries received. 

24 Apl. do. Echo of Belur Tiain Disastt'r — Justice Buckland of the Calcutta High 

Court awarded Rs. 1 and half lakhs as damages in the suit against 
forward ” brought by the Sccretaiy of State and the East Indian 
Railway— •'* No newspaper in India has probably f uch a record of 
suffering. Its (editor had to go to jail on moie occasions than one can 
remember. The “ P'orward ** ceased publication, but, nu 2nd May another 
newspaper, the “New Forward,*’ was issued. After a throe days’ exis. 
tence this also was slopped by an injunction issued by the High Court. 
On May 6tli, yet another newspaper, “Liberty,” came into existence 
to keep the flag flying in Bengal.” 

24 Apl. do. Bixty-seven Cotton Mills in Bombay closed down following a general 
strike by the “ Rod Flag “ Textile Woikers’ Union, Over 1,50,000 workers 
were affected. The si rike leaders exhorted men to prolong the deadlock 
and thus beat the employers into submission. The chief grievance of the 
workers were said to be victimisation of the members and officers of their 
union and the employment of several thousand new non-union bands in 
place of union woikers. The general strike with its wonderful discip- 
line and organisation came as a surprise to most people. Nearly all the 
leaders of the Girni Kamdar Union which was controlling the strike were 
arrested for the Meerut case. Their arrest and removal did not seem to 
have affected the organisation or lessened the ardour and union spirit 
of the workers. 

Arrival of the Simon Commission in London — 150 Indians wlio hchl a 
boycott procession were roughly hamlled and had their flags and emblems 
taken away by force by the police, Some of the boyeotters were arrested 
and hauled up before Police Court charged with “ insulting behaviour,” 
They were subsequently released. 

30 Apl. do. Raja Resheecaso Law in his Presidential Address at the annual meeting 
of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, opined that 
the burden of income-tax and super -tax was doing incalculable mischief 
to the development of industries in India. 


May 1 929. 

1 May do. Sir Stephen Demetriadi’s solicitude for the “ teeming millions ” of 

India in the London Chamber of Commerce when he enunciated the 
doctrine of full-blooded imperialism and exploitation in reference to 
India, emphasised Britain’s rights in India and declared that the vast 
bulk of Indians were not interested in self-Qoveinment and p’oclaimed 
“ that the people of India had rights of which we were guardians.” 

2 May do. Another senes of anests and hou.sc-searches took place in various paits 

of the country, specially in the Uuited Provinces. 

3 May do. Dr. Batyapal, a leading corgressman in Punjab, arrested under section 

124 A and taken hand-cuffed to Delhi. 

4 May do. All Kerala Hindu Conference held at Thirunavay under the presidency 

of Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

Seventh Session of the Mabarashta Provincial Conference held at Bandra 
under the presidency of Sardar Vallabhbhai J. Patel. 

5 May do. Second Session of the Mysore State Congress held at Bangalore under 

the presidency of Mr, M Venkataknshnayya, 

A resolution passed by the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee at Madura 
under the presidency of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar favouring acceptance 
of office by Congress members gave rise to heated controversy in Congress 
I * political circle. 

May do, Bombay Mill Strike— Round Table Conference between the Governor and 
representatives of the Millowners’ Association and the Girni Kamdar 
Union broke down after having lasted nearly three hours. The chief 
point under discussion was the rc-instalemuni of 6000 strikers. 
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7 May *29 The Mysore State Yoatb Conference held at Bangalore under the preei. 
dency of Mr. M. Venkatappa. 

The Assctribly Bomb Case — Trial commonced in Delhi of the 2 accused 
charged with the offince of throwing bombs in the Assembly Hall. 

9 May do, “ The City of Meerut presented an extraordinary sight on May 9th. 

There were troops and police everywhere and no one could enter or 
leave the cily without the closest scrutiny. It was like a state of siege 
and the residents of and visitors to Meerut did not have a very enjoyable 
time. The people are used to audden displays of the might of the Empire. 
But still it was not quite clear why there was so much fuss on the 9th of 
May. It transpired subsequently that the nerves of the British officials 
had given way and they had feared a rising on the anniversary of the 
rising of 1857. The Mutiny of 1857 began in Meerut on the 10th May,” 
18 May do Sind Provincial Conference held at Karachi under th'i presidency of 
Diiw-an Chaman Lai pleaded for a “ Lami Pool ” in Siiid to ameliorate 
the poverty of tlu* agriculturists. 

The Meerut Communist Conspiracy Case — Mr, Nariman's bail applica- 
tion oil behalf of the accus-*i rejected by the District Magistiate who 
remanded the case till Ist June. 

20 May do. The Tamil Nadu Congress Committee at Madras reaffirmed the Madras 

resolution favouring acceptance of office by Congress members. 

21 May do. The Bengal and Kerala Provincial Congress Committee > condemned the 

policy of acceptance of offic* by Congressmen advocated by Mr. Satya- 
raurti and others in Tamil Nadu. 

23 May do. The Viceroy’s announcement postponing to indefinite period the dissolu- 

tion of the Legislative Assembly owing to the impending constitutional 
changes. 

24 May do. Second Session 0 ! the Bundelkhand Muslim Conference held at Banda 

under the piesidency of Moul. Mahomed Yaqub. 

All-lndia Congress Committee meeting in Bombay on this and the next 
day under the presidency of Pt, Matilal Nehru. 

25 May do. The Second All-India States’ Peoples Conference held in Bombay under tbe 

presidency of Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni and concluded on the next day, 

SO May do. Twelfth Session of the International Labour Conference commenced Its 
session at Geneva. 


June 1929 

1 June do. Arrests and house searches continued all over the country and were 

becoming regular features in the newspapers Those arrested were often 
tieated with extraordinary barbarity and "hand-cuffB were kept on con- 
tinuously for days even inside the jail or lock-up. Some of them were 
wiapped in a thick burka or veil which almost suffocated them. 

2 June do. Eighth Session of tbe Sind Students’ Conference held at Bhivia under the 

presidency of Mr. G. N. Qokhale. 

i June do. The Assembly Bomb Case — Sessions trial opened at Delhi. 

Result of parliamentary general election — The Baldwin Ministry resigned 
— Labour assumed office. 

End of the Manmad Bomb Cass arising out of the alleged contemplated 
conspiracy to blow up the Simon special on its way to Poona. One of 
the accused who was heavily sentenced was puzzled when he beard the 
judgment and stated that ho was a police informer ** As an informant 
to the C. 1. D. he had to pjse as a friend of the people in order to draw 
out informati m,” 

6 June do. Sj. Ramananda Chattel jea, Editor of ‘Modern Review* arrested in Calcutta 
on a charge of sedition in connection with the publication of the book 
‘India in Bondage’ by Dr. Sunderland — Subsequently house searches' 
for proscribed books and specially Mr. Sanderlal’s recent “ History of 
British Rule in India” continued all over the country. Mr. Jamnalal 
Bajaj when called upon by the police to deliver his copy of the book 
refused to give it up. 
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Mr. Ranga Iyer’s Conduct. 

The Committee considered the correspondence with Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer 
regarding the notice issued to him to show cause wliy he should not be called upon*, 
to resign his seat in the Assembly. It was resolved that the matter be referred to 
the Congress Party in the Assembly for furthei action and that the Party be 
requested to report the action taken by them to the Working Committee 

League Against Imperialism Congress 

Resolved that the selection of a delegate to the next World Congress of the 
League against Tniperulism be consideied at the next meeting of the Committee. 

Pan-Asiatic Federation 

With reference to resolution V of the Congiess relating to the meeting of a 
I’an-.Asi.iiic Fedctaiion in India in 1930 It was lesolved that the Woiking Secretary 
and Mi S Saty.iniurti do take the necess.iry preliminary steps and submit a report. 

Treasurers 

Rosolvcd that Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Shivaprisad Gupta, Treasmers, 

lie empowered to operate on the areounts already opened m the banks in the name 
of the All India Tihik Memorial Swaraiya Fund eiihei jointly 01 severally and 
further Seth Jamnalal Baitij and Mi Shivaprasad Gupta art heiehy empowered to 
appoint an attorney or atioTiieys either lomtiv or severally fiom time to time who 
shall either jointly or severally have exactly the same powers to opet.ite on ilie All 
India Tilak .Memoual Sw.irajja Fund iccounts as aie hereby gianted to the said 
.Seth Jamnalal Bajai and Mr Shiv.iptasail Gupta. ihovuled hov\'cvci that the 
devolution of any of the said pow^eis does not absolve thi' Tuasureis fiom anv perso 
nal responsibility to the Woiking Committee 

Resolved tliat Seth lamnalal Bajdj be tlie Working IVeasurer 
Foreign Department 

The Working Secrctaiy be authoiised to take the necessary steps to oiganisc 
a Foreign Department in accordance wnth the direction of the Congicss 

Future Programme 

The Commiitce considered Res XIV of the Congress 1 elating to the future 
programme and wnih a view to give effect to it the following flecisions w'erc taken : — 

(u) Ptohtlnlton — Resolved that ^dr C Rajagopalachar be authoiised on beh.ilf of 
the Committee to suggest a scheme and ajipomi a committee to ('airy out the pro- 
gramme of prohibition mentioned in Clause (i) of the resolution 

{h) Botjeott of rurcti/H (’loth — Resolved that Mahatma Gandhi be requested to 
prepare a scheme to be adopted by this Committee to bring .iboiit the boycott of 
foreign cloth through the Congress organ’za'ions. 

(c) Bpcr/fic Onrrafict ’^ — Resolved that the Piovincial Congress Committees and 
Congress P.iities in tlie Provincial Legislative Councils be requested to report as to 
what sjiecific grievances, if any, exist in their respective lurisdicuons which could be 
redressed by non-vioicnt action, as was done recenlv .it Bardoli. 

{(il iro'/Vt in Lf'f/i.'slafnrcs — It was resolved that clause (4) of the resolution on futuie 
programme be circulated to the Congress Patties in the Provincial Legislative 
Councils and Central Legislature 

(c) Congress Orifanisafion — Resolved that a Sub Committee consisting of the 
President and the Geneial becretaiies be appointed to prepare a scheme for perfecting 
the Congress organisation. 

(/) DisahihUei> of Wunifoi — That a Sub-Coinmittee consisting of Sm Basanti Devi, 
Mrs. Avantika Bai Gokhale (Convener) be appointed to prepare a scheme to give 
effect ^o clause (6) of the programme. 

((-/) VnfouchnhiUhf — Resolved that a Sub-committee consisting of Mr C. Raja- 
gopalachar (Convener), Seth )aninalal Bajaj and Mr. Kajendra Prasad be in charge 
of untouchability work 

{U)^oUinU'€r -Resolved that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and Mr. 

Jawaharlal Nehru be asked to prepare a scheme for the organisation of volunteers in 
order to carry on work among the city labourers and for village reconstruction. 
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Berlin Information Bureau 

The Committee coiibirlered Mr. Chattopadhya’s application for opening 
an In lian Students’ Inform ition Bureau in Berlin. It was resolved that the applica- 
tion be granted and that a sum of £30 per month be sanctioned for one year for 
organising the Bureau. 

NEW DKIJ{I—:h,i Hh FEBRUARY 102n 

League Against Imperialism 

The question of seiertmg a delegam for the World Congress of the League 
against I m penal ism was considered Owing to the diffirulty of making a final choice 
at this stage the selection was left to the President aiul General Secretaries 

Ajmer 

{') A depiiiaiioi iiom Ajiiiei consisting «if Miiza Abdul Kadir Beg, Ghazi 
Mohuiddnu ^Tr Aziz Alimad Zuberi and Mr Keshav Chandra Gupia waited on the 
Working Committee in legaid to the supersession of the Ajmer Provincial Congress 
Committee The Comrmt’ee heard them at length T'hey pointed out to the 
Committee^ ihat th<‘ rcs’ion^ibility f)r negul.iri ies in regard to the {-.sue of delegates’ 
ticke.s m C.ilcLi ta roiil 1 no' lesi vvi'h the Comniittc <13 a whole. The responsibility 
was th.it of the Secretaries of the Com uit'ee who were in Calcutta at the time and 
therefoie the ulioh; Committee rouM not be blamed for it. The deputation was 
informed that the Working Committee lia 1 no intention of holding the whole Com- 
mittee resjionsible for these iiregiilaii le- In view however of the fact that such 
irregularnites do itidicarc a cert lin la\it\ of organisation in the Provincial Commit- 
tee and the fact that the question of reorganisation of the Ajmer Provincial Congress 
Committee has long been considered desnable, the Working Committee were of 
opinion tint imme liate s'ej>s should be i.iken 10 bring about this reorganisation by 
holding fresh elections The Committee hoped lint all Congtreesmen in Ajmer will 
fully co-operate in this endeavour to reorganise and strengthen the Congress organisa- 
tion ill Ajmer 

(ff) A lei'cr fiom hli Jamnalal Bnia), dated 20ih January, 1929, was placed 
before the Commii'ee offciing his resignation from the sub-rnmmittee appointed to 
ieorgani.se .Ajmer In view of Mr Jamnalal BaiajS inability to art on the Com- 
mittee it w.is decided that the two other members of the sub-committee, namely 
Mr. Girdharilal and Mr Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, do pioceed with the task of reorganisa- 
tion of Ajmer in consultation with the Working Secretary. 

(ffi) The Committee weie of opinion that in inv of the difficuhies that had arisen 
in regard to Ajmer vveic due to the fact that a small territory was supposed to 
include within I's s])hcrc of activity the, enormous aiea ■ f Raipiitana In the opinion 
of the Committee this should be rcineflie 1 bv tran-fcrrMg some of the Indian States 
to other Provincial Committees. The Committee recommended accordingly to the 
All India Congress Committee. 

Affiliated Committees 

Resolved that the undei-uieiuioned Committee.s recognised uiiclei Art III (f) of 
the Constitution of the ^ Congress be authorised to send the number of delegates 
mentioned and be required lo pay the affiliation fees shown below : — 

London Branch with subordinate committees in Great Britain, 

2 delegates ... ... ... ... ... Rs 100 annuallv 

New York Branch with subordinate committees in America, 

2 delegates ... ... ... ... ... ,, 

Natal Indian Congress Committee, Durban ... ... „ 

British Indian Association, Johannesburg ... ... ,, , 

British Indian League, Cape Town ... . . 

Point Indian Association, Durban ... ... 

10 delegates for these 4 committees 
in South Africa. 

Kabul Congress Committee, 2 delegates ... ... ... Rs. 50 annually 

Goa Committee, I delegate ... ... ... ... ,, 25 
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Resolved further that the delegates from these Committees be considered members 
of the Subjects Committee of the Congress and be authorised to take part in its 
proceedings. 

Afganistan 

The Committee has noted with anxious concern tlie recent internal troubles in 
Afganistan and the reactionary attempts made there to put an end to the reform 
introduced by King Amanullah The committee whole-heartedly sympathises with 
the progressive elements m the country and wishes them all success in their en- 
deavour to make Afghanistan a united and progressive < oiintry 

Age of Marriage 

The Working Committee deeply regrets tliat the attempt to raise the age of 
marriage has been checkmated by the Government whicli has deliherati ly obsiruc'ed 
our social progress. The Committee is convinced that social and economic advance- 
ment are intimately connected with political freedom and (‘alls Congressmen to help 
the cause of such advancement. 


Congress Organisatidn 

The Committee calls Provincial Congress Committees immediately to recognise 
district and tahicja committees wherever nccessaiy and to concentrate* on the eniol- 
nient of members and volunteers till the 15 'h April The* Commi'tee recommen Is 
that wherever possible branches of the Hindustani Seva Dal shoul 1 he started and 
in addition lists should he prepared of volunteers who desire to helj) in the cam- 
paign for the boycott of foreign cloth. 

Provincial Congress Committees are requestc d to send forinighdv reports of the 
progress made to the office of the All India 1 ongress ('ommittee 

The following members of the Working Committee are put in charge of (lie 
p^rovince or provinces mentioneci and are reqncstc<l to report 'o the \11 India 
Congress Committee office from time to time : 


Assam and P>ENr,Ai, 

Behar and Utkal 
U P. 

PUNjAn AND N W F. Pkovinck 


Andhra 
Tamil Nad 

C. P. Hindi & C P. JVIakvjhi 
Delhi and Ajmer 


Mr. vSubh\s Chandra Bose 
Mr. K\jendra Prasad 
Mr Siiivaprasad Gupta 
A lAUr.ANA Ai:ui Kal-wi 
Azad and Sardar 
Sardul Sindh Cavee- 
shar 

Mr B Samramur'Ii 
Mr S SrINIVXSA IVENtiAK 
Mr jAMNAr.At, Bajat 
Dr Ansar I 


The President and General .Sc< retanes are authorised to arr.inge m regard to 
other provinces. 


Foreign Cloth Boycott 

(0 The Committee desires to draw the a’tentio.'. iT all impo’ (‘i*, of and dealers 
in foreign cloth to the programme laid down Lv the C.alriisa Congiess wherein 
special stress is laid on the boycott of foreign cloth The (^onnm lee trusts that in 
the best interests of the country they will refrain from placing any further orders 
for foreign cloth and cancel all such orders already pi iced as can be cancelled. The 
Committee specially desires to make this appeal to all concerned to enable them 
to co-operate in the nation’s resolve to boycott foreign < loth and lu avoid the neces- 
sity, as far as possible, of having to picket shops de iiir^g with foreign ' ioth. 

00 Mahatma Gandhi’s scheme for the Boyco t of Foreign Cloth tl rough khadi 
was considered. The Committee generally approved of the scheme In^ regard to 
details and to the manner of giving effect to it the Committee consi lered it desirable 
that further consideration might take place -at the next meeiing when it is hoped 
Mr. Gandhi will be present. Meanwhile, the first pan of the iTogramme, namely 
the strengthening of the Congress organisations and the enrolment of volunteers 
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which are css'-nlial befoie effect could be given to the rest of the programme, should 
be taken in hand immediately by all Congress Committees 


Contribution of Percentage of Income 

The ("ommii'ee (rusts that in romplinnee wi'h the direction of 

Coiictress CoiiRrcssmen ivill contribiiie a porimn of their income to he sp I 

to Rive effect to tlie Congress programme. The donor may, f ‘” 7 ° 
choice, earmaik his ronlnhiiiion for nnv parlieiil.ir I'em of 7"7 aI1 Mh 

gramme, and m iv send it to hts Provincial Congress Committee or '<> 7 

Congress Committee office or m.iy divide it he wee, the '"'” ,,17, "Should 
rcrommeiids that coiiiiihiilions sent to ihe Pinvmcial ongress p,,n«ress Com- 
be divided equally he'ween Ihe local committees and ihc ^ 1" ,7e fmthe, 
miilees unless they are eirniarked for a particular nbtect Tlic 7 , 

reqiics's the I'roviiKi il Cong less Commitlees to send a list of contributions so m 

If) the A. I. ('. G. office from time lo time 


Council Work 

The Working (^ommnier, having given full consideration to ihc question 
in the Legislative Gounf il*, lo he done by Congressmen who arc mcmbeis of esc 
( 'on iif'ils, IS of ojiinion that the matter he Icf to the discretion of the (tongress 
piriies in the \ss mhly an I the Provincial (’ounrils and that these parties be given 

liltkiiy to fh'f'ide foi tlunnsclvcs what atii'iidc should be t.ikcn up in regard lO an\ 

p.irfinikir bid 01 resolution or inierpell ition The rommittec, however, hopes la 
.ictivity in (^ouncils w'ill he tonfined to important matters only. 

Sind Elections 

Tlie correspondence relating to the tdeefions in .Sind wab (.onbtdercd by the 
Committee It w.is resolved that the President, after conswlcring such recoiii- 
men hnions ,is ATi Manila] Kothari migiit m.ikc in the mat'e^ do take 'iiich steps as 
lie thinks fit and jiroper 

Transfer of Muttra District 

Resolved th.it owing to the transference of the Muttra District to the United 
Provinces the number of representatives sent bv the province of Delhi to the All 
India (^ongtess ( ommiftee he reduced by one and the representatives from the 
IJmtcfl Pi ovinces be increa>ed bv otie. Simil.irly the number of delegates for the 
Doiigress sliouM be dccieased in Delhi and increased in the United Provinces on 
the basis of the population of Muttra District. 

General Secretaries 

'flic Secretaiy drew the attention of the Oommittce to the addition made to 
Article XXIII of the Co istitution by the Calcutta Congiess lo the effect that one 
(lermanent pai l Secretary “shall be in charge of the offi:e of the All India Congress 
Committee’* Earlier in the Article it is stated that the “General Secretaries shall 
he m charge of the office of the All India Congress (’ommilice ” The Committee 
was of opinion that tire repetition of the same language in this Article was clearlv 
due to an oversight in drafting but the meaning was (luile clear The Genera! 
Secretaries were fully responsible and were in charge of the office of the All India 
Congress ('Joinmittcc. Subject to this the permanent ’paid Secretary was in charge 
of the office 

It was decided to adiourn the meeting and to hold the next meeting of the 
Committee about the middle of February on a date to be fixed by the President in 
consultation wnth Maliatma Gandhi, 


NEW DELHI-17th d- Wfh FEBRUARY 1929 

Congress Organisation 

Resolved that the Secretary do arrange for an auditor or auditors to visit the 
offices of the Provincial Congress Commitiee, to examine and audit their accounts 
and, where necessary, the accounts of District Congress Committees under their 
jurisdiction. 
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Bcsoh'vd further that the Secretary, or such insyiector as the Secretary way 
appoint, do visit die Provincial Comniiiiee offices and examine the present condition 
of the Congress oiganisation and make such iccommendations to the Committees 
concerned fi)r ihe strcngtlieiiing and impiovenient of the organisation as he may 
consider necessary ; also to make a report of the inspection and the recommenda- 
tions made, to the Working ('Ornmittee 

Boycott of Foreign Cloth 

The following st henc foi the boycott of foreign cloth was adopted • 

1. (ingress organisations should call for volunteers, men and women, to go 
from door to door in t‘\crv’ town and village having a Congress Committee and 
< ollect foTcign cloth in the j^ossesston of the householdeis and deliver or receive 
orders for khadi re(|uired hv such householders. 

2. All klunh so supplied should bear the stamp of the All India Spinnci*s’ Asso- 
ciation und j)M'"es should be distinctly marked on them 

VoUiniaiy ])iea( hei 5 should be called for to iKipularise the use of khadi and 
to advocate complete boycoM of foreign cloth 

Note Volur Lets and pirearhers should know genuine from spurious khadi 

4 Fort'ign { lo ll collecad should be publicly burnt wherever poss'ble. 

Foreign clo'h dealers should be individiialiy visited with a view to enlisting 
tlieir help and jndiicing tlicm to s'oji fur'her puichase of foreign cloth and to cancel 
all canctdlable ordc’s. 

fi. J*ickcoing fort gn ( hnh shop^ m.iv he undcr'aken whetever possible and 
where thei*e is ro dnngei of viok nee being committed by Congress pickets, the 
lat ei being- reliable and scasct 'cd volunteers. 

7 * All units should regular Iv Te]*or» to the Central Office details of work done 
in teiius of the foregoing and 'he ht'er should circulate to the press for publication 
a eeklv dige s! of progress made 

8. II(d|) and co-oporadon of all political, industrial, Uboui and other organisa- 
tions should he so’icite 1 i'' tlie boyroti campaign 

9. The All Iiiflia Spinrer>‘ A,-> .ocin'ion should be asked to furnish the Central 
Office with a list of jilices where genin ’e khadi is available and to open stores where 
iher-e is a (lemnnd for khadi 

lo A CommiPce called Foreign Cdoth Povvott Committee should be formed 
and oniiusn'd uiih an hikmI fund with iiower to collect more funds The Com- 
mi'iee should hi iiiidci obltg itioa to [uiblish duly audited statements of income 
and exfjendnure every qiiarlei 

11. The Comniiiiee proposed in paragiapli lo should publish and oistributc 
broadcast leaflets showing the necessitv and po'^sihility of boycott, giving full details 
.IS to the rnediod of arhinvmg it hv individuals 

12. Resolutions should be moved in the Provincial Legislatures as well as the 
Ceiitr.al, calling upon their respective Governments to make all their cloth purchases 
in khadi ines]H‘ctive of its so called costliness Resolutions should also be moved 
demanding a piolnhitive duty on imports of foreign cloth. 

The Fc^ireign (dodi Poycott Committee referred to in paragrajih lo to consist of 
Ml'. M. K. Grindhi (Chainnan), Paruht Mo'ilal Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
\iva, Maulam Abul Kalam Azid, Dr. M. A. Ansan and Jawaharlal Nehru with 
]K)wer to co-opt. Resolved that a gr.iut of Rs, 5,000 be made to this Committee. 

Sunday Programmes 

In order to secure the fullest measure of support from .all classes and grades of 
people for the (Constitution which h.ss been adopted by the All Parties Convention 
and the Congress, and to give practical effect to the resolutions p.assed by the 
Congress, the Committee recommends the following programme to the country 
and tfusts that representatives of all political parties will unite in carrying in out : 

On Sunday the loth March, 1929 in the afternoon a Swaraj procession should be 
taken out through towns, villages, and in the evening a public meeting should be 
held at which the followdng resolution should be passed : 

“i?c.‘'Y)/zW that the residents of this city (or village) in public meeting assembled 
give united expression to their conviction that national honour and national interest 
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imperatively demand that the system of Government existing in this country should 
be replaced forthwith by the ^Constitution recommended by the All Parties (bmrnittee 
and approved by the Indian National Congress *’ 

On Sunday March 17th and thereafter on the ist Sunday of every month special 
attention should be paid to the propaganda for the boycott of foieign cloth and 
khadi should be hawked. 

On Sunday March 24th and theieafter on the second Sunday of every month a 
special effort should be made to carry on propaganda in favour of total prohibition 
of intoxicating drugs and drinks 

On Sunday March 31st and thereafter on the third Sunday of eveiy month 
wrestling matches, drill, lathi play and other nation il sports should be held in which 
all classes and communities should be invited and induced to paiticipatc 

Disciplinary Action Against Mr. Ranga Iyer 

The Committee considered the resolmion of the Congress Party in the Assembly 
removing the name of Mi. C. S Ranga Iyer fio.n the loll of raern’>ers of the Part) 
for his persistent attempt to bring the Congress Party and its leader into ridicule 
and contempt. The Committee was of opinion that m view of his conduct, and 
further in view of the siieeches he made in the Assembly on the 4' h and 13'h Feb- 
ruary, after notice was served on him to sh )w cause why disciplinary action should 
not be taken against him on the charge of nasco-iduct, Mr Ranga Iyer had cle irly 
broken the pledge he gave at the time of election. 'The Committee therefore called 
upon Mr. Ranga Iyer to resign his seat in the Assembly 

Disciplinary Action Against Mr. Acharya 

Resulted that in view of Mr. M. K. Achary.i's refusal to resign from his seat in 
the Assembly in spite of his having acted contrary to his pledge and liaving been 
called upon to resign by the Working C mimiitee, Mr. .Acharya be disqualified fiom 
being made a Congress candidate at any future election until he m ikes satisfactory 
amends. Further that in case Mr Acliaiya persists m h s lefusal to resign he be 
called upon to satisfy the President of the All India t.’ongress Committee within a 
fortnight why the Working Committee should not advice all Congress (bmmittees 
not to elect him to any office in the Congress oiganisation or as a delegate to the 
Congress or a provincial conference. 

C. P. Marathi P. C. C. 

Dr Moonje being aggrieved over the action of the Working Committee legarding 
the disputes about the C ?. Marathi Provincial Congress Corn mu tee asked the 
Working Committee to reopen the question on the giound that his side was not 
heard The Committee having heard him appealed to Di. Moon)e not to disturb 
tlie staiui^ quo for the current year Dr Moonje agreed to this. It was resolved that 
the next year’s elections be held under proper supervision to the satisfaction of lioth 
parties. 

DELHI— 2 7 th d 2Sth M ARCH 10:^9 

Bail and Defence in Trials 

The question having arisen out of the recent trial of Mahatma Gandhi and other 
Congress workers in Bengal in connection with the burning of foreign cloth as to 
the duty of the people affected in the matter of giving bad and being represented by 
counsel the Working Committee suggests the following for general guidance : — 

(i) There should be no civil disobedience m the prosecution of the boycott 
campaign except when without civil disobedience the campaign is brought to a 
standstill. (2) Until civil disobedience is commenced individuals arrested may pffer 
bail and defend themselves. 

Arrests of Labour Leaders 

The Working Committee strongly disapproves of the wholesale arrests of labour 
leaders and wTOcers including several members of the All-India Congress Committee, 
and the large number of house-searches all over the country. The Committee 
strongly condemns the method adopted by the authorities of bringing the accused 
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from all parts of the country to one place, and that too an out of the way place like 
Meerut, wl^cre they will be dejinve 1 of facilities and privileges which are open to 
such accused in presi Icncy towns, to which the gicat majoriiy of the accuseil belong 

These arrests and seirchcs as well as the ]ieisistence of the Government in 
proceeding with the Public S ifetv Bill and the Trades Disputes Bill in spue of 
determine I and widesprcid popul ir opposition consntu'e an attack on the nationalist 
movement in the country and .i serious menrcc to the labour movement 

Syt. SambamurtPs Convinction 

Having pei ased ihe rep irt ])ublished in the press of the ]u lgmcnt deliveicd in 
the case against Syt Stimb imurii, a member of the VVuikmg Committee, the Com- 
mittee IS emphatically of opinion that there is nothing in the s]>eerhes tpioted in the 
ludgment that many proiiiinent Congress. nen have not lejieateil on puhlit plailoims 
The Committee thcrefote rongratulaics Syt Sambamurti on having been singled out 
by the authorities foi the lun ^ui of a |>rosecuiion 

Prohibition Scheme 

The following s^^ln me for the piohibition campaign jircpared by Mr C K.i)a- 
gcpalachari ir was aii])ioved • — 

(1) Each Piovincial Congtess Committee shall ajipoint a Pioliihition Siih- 
Committcc or pu a single peisoa in (diaige in ordci to prosei ute lh(‘ A lUi-Di mk - 
and-Drug campaign in the pi vince, and set asi le suffiuent fumls for tlie jiinpoae 

(2) The Sub-Coinmmee oi member m charge m e u !i province shill t.i 1 !oi 
honorary workers who arc willing to oiganise the cain]n.gn In inohihuion in ihv 
taluqa The Ptovuici il Sub-Co nmittee sliall theieupon stkn liom these one workm 
for each Taliic], provided Unit the slid commutce shall have ))ower to change the 
secretary if it deems necc ssary 

(3) The orginising secretary of each i.iluq shall proceed to foim lanii drink sibh.is 
in as many towns and vill.igcs of the Taluc] as possible, enrolling as members all 
persons synijiathising with the obicct (viz ; the ei.i hcauon of the dunk and drug evd 
and the enactment of laws for total prohibition Members of these sabhas need not 
be members of any (/ongress Committee or habuuil weaiers oi kliadi 

(4) Attached to every such anu-drmk sabha and sub]ect to its control shall be 
organised a volunteer corps into whu h shall be enrolled men anrl women lea iy to 
reiivler honorary active service slrietly adhering to the principle of non-violem e and 
carrying out the instructions issued from lime to time by tlie piovinciil snb-commiiicc 
and the taluq secretary 

(5) On the second Sunday of every inontli meetings and processions shall be 
organised against the use of intoxicating drugs and drinks and demanding total pro- 
hibition. 

(6) Besides the lioldmg of the above monthly meetings it wdl he the duty of 
primary organisations and the taluq secretary to hold as many gaihcimgs as iiossihle 
in their respective areas and organise village to village ami iiouse to house visits 
for combating the evil within their jurisdiction. 

(7) Anti-drink sabhas and (Congress C’ommittees sliall organise wdicrevei possible 
healthy counter attractions at such places and hours as may he suiiahie m older to 
divert people from the drink habit. 

(8) At each anti-drink meeting, pledges shall be taken in solemn form fiom 
all persons promising to abstain from alcoholic drinks and drugs 

(9) Sabhas may, after obtaining the sanction of the provinci.il sub-commutee 
organise peaceful pickeuing of liquor and drug shops wherever the same may be 
usefully done by then volunteers 

• (io)*Sabhas shall exercise their influence to prevent landholders and lessees from 
letting out their trees for tapping for manufacture of intoxicating drinks 

(11) Sabhas shall dissuade people from bidding at auction sales for the right to 
vend drinks and drugs. 

(12) On or before the third Sunday of every month each taliuj secretary shall 
gather information and send to the provincial sub committee a brief report of the 
meetings held on the Sunday preceding and other work done during the previous 
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month in his taluq. The provincial sub-committee shall consolidate these reports 
and send them to ih'- Working Committee and to the press for publication. 

(13) Written pledges shall be taken from voters and citizens supporting total 
prohibition in the followiriij form with names and full addresses legibly written *. 

“I hereby pledge myself to suppoit the enictment of laws for the total prohibition 
of intoxicating drinks and drugs as indispensable for the moral, economic and social 
welfare an^ progress of our country. I further declare that in any election to local 
bodies anl provinciil and all-India Legislative bodies I shall not vote for or support 
any candidate who has not signed the pledge in suoport of total prohibition *’ 

Suitable books for taking these pledges shall be distributed by provincial com- 
mittees 

(14) The provincial sub-committee may appoint a district prohibition secretary 
when the amount of 'vork within the district calls for such appoin'inent 

(15) If and when elections to the Legislative Councils and Assemblies are held 
and rongresbiueii participate in them the introduction and active promotion of total 
prohibition sh.ill be made i part of the election pledge of Congress c.in li lares 

It was resolved ihi' a Cen ril Conrirtee consisting of Mr C R ijagopahchariar, 
(Convener), i^r. Ansan, Ribu Rajen Ira Prasad and Mr. Vallabhbhai I'atel be formed 
to give effect to I his sclieme Resolved further that a sum of Rs. 500 per mensem 
for the next nine months be sanctioned for prohibition work an 1 Mr Rajagopal- 
achariar be requested to send a monthly progress report. 

Untouchability Committee 

In view of Mr. C. Rajagoo ilarhariar’s inabilitv 10 take charge of untouchability 
work it was resolve 1 that a Committee consis ing of Mr Jainrialal Biji), Convener, 
Pi Midan Mohan M ilaviy i an 1 such other persons as Mi Jarnnalal Bijaj might 
nominate be roii'^ti u'ed to take s'ep , for the reoioval of untouchability. Resolved 
further that a sum of Rs 200 per m >nth be sanctioned for office expenses of this 
Committee and Mr. Jimuald Bajaj be requested to send a progress report of work 
time to time 


The All India Congress Committee 

bomba Y— 2 ith A; 25 th MA Y 1929 

proceedings of the All -India Congress Committee commenced at Bombav 
Ilf continued till the next day. About 70 members were present 

in all. Pengal was represented only by one delegate, Mr Aftab Ali. The other 
provinces were Lnrly represented. 

The largest number of delegates arrived from Tamil Nadu and Andhra Desa 
owing to the keen interest there in regard to the Tamil Nadu proposals regarding 
acceptance of office Delegates from these two provinces took a major part^in the 

the resolutions*^ were consickred to ^be Son-contro- 
in olemv were speeches, points of order, interruptions, demands for polls, etc 

annifh/n th<it there was a suppressed state of excitement due to the 

D?onfc-fi morrow would bring in regard to the Tamil Nadu 

m resolution was viewed from the point of view of its likely reactions 

smge event of the controversy over the acceptance of office reaching an acme 

present were Dr. Ansari, Mr. Jarnnalal Bajai, Sbdar 
t .^®ssrs C. Rajagopalachariar, Gangadhara Rao Deshoande 
Kelkar,Moonji, Srinivasa Iyengar, A. Rangaswami Iyengar, Sri Prakash Sirdar 
Sardul bingh, Pandit Malaviya and others. Distinguished visitors included Mr 

Chimamani, Dewan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao and Mr. Natmljan 

5 
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1. Minutes 

On the motion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Committee recorded the minutes 
of the proceedings of the Calcutta session of the A.ll-India Congress Committee 
as also of the Working Committee. 

2* Reports 

The Secretary next placed before the Committee his report on the inspection 
and audit of P c. cs as well as the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee's Report. 
In the course of the report the Secretary said : — 

“The Working Committee at its meeting held on lyth February in Delhi directed 
the General Secretary to arrange for the audit and inspection of all Provincial 
Congress Committee offices So far the Burma, Delhi, the Punjab, Bengal, Behar, 
United Provinces, Bombay and Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committees have 
been inspected. 

“Gandhiji was good enough to agree to inspect Andhra, Utkal and Tamil Nadu 
also. The Andhra Provincial Congress Committee however asked for an extension 
of time to June, on the plea that their workers were too busy in making arrange- 
ments for Gaudhiji’s tour to supply the infonnatiorT required. In regard to Utkal 
Gandhiji states tint he has failed to get any satisfaction No report of inspec- 
tion of the other provinces has so far been received. 

“The Ajmere Provincial Congress Committee was superseded by the Working 
Committee early in January, and a sub-committee consisting of Mr. Girdarlal and 
Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai was appointed to supervise the fresh elections. The audits 
of the accounts of the C. P. Hindustani, C P Marathi, the Punjab, Behar and United 
Provinces Provincial Congress Committees have so far taken place. Ajmcre was 
visited by our auditor ; but owing to the new elections and tlie fact that all old books 
and papers had been locked up by • the sub-committee in charge, no auditing could 
be done. 

“Delhi was also visited by our auditor, but he found nothing to audit. Ihe old 
accounts book of the Provincial Congress Committee had apparently disappeared 
in the process of handing over charge at the beginning of the new year to the new 
office-bearers, and each party cast responsibility for the loss on the other. 

Bcrar was going to be visited by the auditor when a telegram from the Secretary, 
Provincial Congress Committee, requesting postponement of the visit, stopped the 
auditor. 

“From the reports already received it is clear that, except in some major provinces, 
such as Bengal, Gujarat, the Punjab, Bombay, United Provinces, Tamil Nadu and 
Behar, no proper office is kept and that the Provincial Congress Committees have 
little control over the District Committees. In Assam, there is no proper Congress 
organisation. 

“Reports about the C. P Hindustani and C P. Marathi Committees reveal a 
deplorable state of affairs. The C P. Marathi Committee is a new one ; and 
owing to a longstanding conflict with another group in the province, it had practically 
to start afresh There is no reason why its house should not be kept m order 
and proper account books maintained. The C P Hindustani Provincial Committee 
has no office or fixed abode. . 

“The desire of some Provincial Congress Committees to have the inspections and 
audits postponed in itself shows that there is an element of chaos and that an 
inspection is not welcomed. • j r 

“As full reports of inspection and audit have not yet been received from all pr(^ 
vinces, it is not possible to draw up a comprehensive report of those inspected and 
audited. It might be said that Bombay, Bengal, Behar, Burma, the Punjab, United 
Provinces, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu are functioning as proper offices ; but this does 
not rpean that the Congress organisation in all these provinces is 
Punjab, although the central office functions properly, the districts are badly, and 
in some cases not at all organised. In Burma the organisation consists of a number 
of In lians only. Bombay is a shadow of its former self and has a J 

number of members. Assam, C. P. Hindustani, C. P. Marathi, Utkal and 
Kerala are very backward. The North-West Frontier Province is also bacK- 
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ward ; but it is a province which has to face some unusual diflScuIties and should 
not be judged harshly. 

“Karnatak is at any rate prompt in sending reports to the All India Congress 
Committee office : but this province and some other provinces have so far not been 
inspected. The Secretary has noticed however that lack of organisation and the 
presence of chaotic conditions are largely the legacy of past years, and an earnest 
effort is being made in some provinces at least to put the organisation on a stable 
and orderly basis. 

“The Congress auditors Messrs. Dalai and Shah recommend that a uniform sys- 
tem of keeping accounts be introduced in all provincial offices and even in the district 
offices. The Secretary commends this proposal strongly to the All-India Congress- 
Committee 

“ The state of provincial offices being far from satisfactory, the state of some of the 
district offices must necessarily be worse Our auditors tried to inspect the books 
of the Jubbulpore Town Congress Committee ; but the Secretary did not show them 
to him on the plea that his son had the key of the room, and he had gone out. An 
attempt to inspect the Nagpur Town Committee also ended in a failure. 

“In the United Provinces, which has 4') districts, probably a larger number than 
any other province, the Provincial Congress Committee is having inspections of 
each one of its District Committees. This example might be followed by all the 
Provinc al Congress Committees, and competent Inspectors and qualified auditors 
paid where necessary, should be made to visit every district head quarters. 

In spite of repented endeavours, the All-India Congress Committee office has not 
received the full membership figures from all the provinces. The Provincial Congress 
Committee offices have to face the difficulty of not receiving regular reports from 
their subordinate committees 

“The following provinces have supplied information of this year’s membership ; 
but it is not complete, as all districts have not reported : — Ajmere 14,594, Bihar 
30,948, Bombay 1.210, Burma 800, Giijerat 500, Karnatak 800, Kerala 90, Maharash- 
tra 1,410, Punjab 731, Sind 1,336, United Provinces 6,000. The Ajmere figure is a 
very satisfactory one. Its size is due to the fact that new elections are being run on 
a party basis, and each party is trying its utmost to enrol members The full 
membership fees from Ajmere amounting to Rs 3,648-8 have been deposited at 
the All-India Congress ('ommittee office The United Provinces figure is probably 
below the actual number of members. The figure is going up as reports received 
from the districts show. Bihar is good, and first in the race for membership. Its 
star district is Champaran. The Bombay figures are for three districts only, the 
remaining nine districts not having reported. Other provinces have either not sent 
reports or have given the last year’s membership figures. Obviously there are a 
considerable number of members in their provinces 

“The following provinces have given the membership figures for the last year : — 
Benpal 25,500, Karnatak, 4 796, Delhi 789, and Tamil Nadu, 8,000. 

“The fact that a Provincial Congress Committee cannot supply this year’s mem- 
bership figures, even in the month of May, does not stand to its credit. Its organi- 
sation must be in a bad way, if it has not got <his information. 

“The All-India Congress Committee fixed 28th February as the last day for pay- 
ment of annual contributions of Provincial Congress Committees ; and in order to 
ensure prompt payment, left the amount to be fixed by them. In spite of this gesture 
of goodwill and generosity on the part of the All-India Congress Committee, many 
of the Provincial Congress Committees have failed to pay up, and many that have 
paid have given ridiculously small sums. The following sums have been received : 
Bombay 1,000, Gujerat 500, United Provinces 300, Bihar 250, Utkal 105, Karnatak 
TOO, Punjab 100, Tamil Nadu 100, C. P. Hindustani 100. North Western Frontier 
50, Maharashtra 50, Sind 50, Berar 50 and Kerala 25. Thus one of the poorest 
provinces Utkal, has paid more than Tamil Nadu or the Punjab or Maharashtra. 
The provinces that have not so far paid their contributions are Andhra, Assam, Bengal 
Burma, C. P. Marathi and Delhi. It is for the All-India Congress Committee to 
consider whether these defaulting provinces have the right to send their represent- 
atives to the All-India Congress Committee so long as they have not paid their 
annual contribution. 
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“Article 9 of the constitution, which appears to be a mandatory resolution of 
the Congress, calling upon all Congressmen to contribute a portion of their incomes, 
has not met with satisfactory response so far. A number of Congressmen are cer- 
tainly paying their quota regularly, and a list of all such will be published by the 
All India Congress Committee Office. A large number, however, take refuge under 
various excuses, to the effect that they are already paying something for national 
work. Many other Congressmen evidently prefer giving money directly to individuals 
doing Congress work, rather than giving it to Congress Committees This is an 
unhealthy practice which gives needless importan e to the personal element.*’ 

3. Contributions Written off 

The Committee then authorisetl the General Secretary to write off van >us sums 
in the books of the All India Congress Committee due from the various Provincial 
Congress Committees as their quota of contribution to the Central Fund out of 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund collections made bv them in 1921. 

Pandit Jawaharl il ‘laid that collections of these sums was impossible, and it was 
proposed to write off these sums so that the Congress executive might start with a 
view to enforce strict observance of the rules in the future 

4. Resignation of Treasurer 

Pandit Jawaharlal next read a letter from Mr Shiva Prasad Gupta, resigning 
the Treasurership on tlie ground of foreign travel It was derided to defer the 
acceptance of the resignation and filling up of (he vacancy till the next day, to enable 
the Working Committee to consider the question in the meanwhile 

5. Vacancy in Working Committee 

Pandit Motilal next intimited that, following the ronveniion of appointing an 
acting member to officiate for a member in pri'^on he proposed to commend to the 
Committee to appoint Dr Patiabhi Sitaramayya as an acting member of the 
Congress Working Committee in the place of Mr Sambamurti in jiiison 

The Committee carried the motion with acclamation 

6. Tribute to Mr. Saklatwala 

After formal business was transacted, the Committee adopted the following 
resolution* — “Notwithstanding the fiindamenial differences in policy and opinion 
between the Congress and Mr Saklafw.ila, and without committing itself to his 
Communist policy, the Committee exjiresses i»s admiranon for tlie brave and plucky 
fight which Mr. Saklatwala is putting up agimst exploitation and imperialism in the 
face of over-whelming odds, and wishes him a successful Parliamentary campaign.” 

7. Disciplinary Rules 

The Committee nest considered the resolution rccnnimended by the (^ongress 
Working Committee regarding discinlinarv measures Pandit Jawaharlal moved the 
resolution formally, and Mr Jamnalal Bajaj seconded it 

The resolution ran as follows . — 

“The All India Congress Committee sh.all have power to take disciplinary action 
against, (i) any Committee of the Congress which deliberately acts against the declared 
policy of the Congress, (li) any office-bearer of the Congress Committee v/ho deliber- 
ately acts against the declared policv of ihe Congress and (lil) any member of the 
Congress Committee who is shown, to vbe satisfaction of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee or its Working Committee, to have been responsible ^or the embezzlement or 
gross mismanagement of public funds, or to have broken the pledge given to the 
All-India Congress Committee or any Committee apnoimed by it. 

“^n the case of a Committee of the Congress the disciplinary action may be the 
supersession of such a committee and fresh elections. In the case of an office- 
bearer the disciplinary action may be his retirement from the office, and fixation of a 
period during which he cannot seek election for an office in a committee of the 
Congress. 

“In the case of a member of the Congress Committee found to have offended in 
the manner mentioned above the disciplinary action may be a disqualification for a 
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stated period from standing for election for any office in a Congress Committee 
or as a delegate to the sessions of the National Congress or the Provincial Con- 
ference or as a Congress candidate for election to the Legislatures. 

“Provided that no such disciplinary action may be taken without an opportunity 
being given to the committee or the individuril concerned to state us or his case and 
answer such charges as are made before the All-India Congress Committee or its 
Working Committee in accordance with rules made by the Working Committee in 
this behalf 

“Provided further that when the All-India Congress Committee is not sitting, 
the Working Committee may take cognisance of all urgent cases requiring discipli- 
nary action, and shall act on behalf of the All India Congress Committee. In all 
such cases, the decision of the Working Committee must be placed before the next 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee” 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Slid thit the proposed rules were necessary. They 
only g ve specific form to the powers already inherent in the Congress Committee 

Mr G. Harisarvothama Rao thought that the rules were unnecessary, and should 
be avoided in the interests of the Congress 

Mr. Desai from Bombay said that it must be made clear that the rules did not 
imply that embezzlement would not entail criminal prosecution 

8. Ditciplinary Powers of P. C. Cs. 

Mr Viswanathan moved an amendment that the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees should have authority to exercise similar disciplinary powers. The following 
is the text of his amendment : — 

“The Provincial Congress (’Committees shall also have the powei to take 
disciplinary action against their Subordinate Committees and office-bearers and mem- 
bers of Congress Committee. In all such cases the procedure laid down by the Working 
Committee should be adhered to.” 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed Syeed, from Tamil Nadu, suspected that the rules were 
the result of a sinister conspiracy (cries of “hear, here ” and laughter) when 
disciplinary action had already been taken against the Ajmer province who had 
framed definite rules He suggested that the matter be referred to a big committee 

Mr Basheer Ahmed was supported by Mr Kulandai from Tamil Nadu 

Mr. Tirumal Rao from Andhra welcomed the proposed rules. 

Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar said that the rules should be referred to the Provincial 
Committees for their opinions. 

Mr Aftab Ah, from Bengal, complained that the rules did not contemplate 
disciplinary action against the Congress members of the Legislatures who acted 
against the declared policy of the Congress, as when the Congress members in the 
Assembly supported the reference of the Trades Disputes Bill to a Select Committee, 
although the Congress mandate was quite definite to oppose it wholly. 

Mr. Aiinamalai Pillai, from Tamil Nadu, made a speech in Tamil, to the 
confusion of the meeting, suggesi^ing that no disciplinary action should be taken 
except on the recommendation of the provincial committee concerned. 

Mr A. Kaleswara Rao (Andhra) proposed that one other disqualification on an 
intransigient member should be disqualification to stand as a candidate for the 
legislatures on the Congress ticket. 

The proposal was agreed to on behalf of the Working Committee. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiah proposed that action should be taken in accordance 
with the rules and regulations to be foimed in tha<- behalf. 

This suggestion was also accepted on behalf of the Working Committee. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru pointed out that Mr Aftab Ali*s suggestion was covered 
by the terms of the rules proposed. The suggestion that disciplinary rules were 
part of a sinister conspiracy because of certain recent developments was unfounded, 
because this was included in the agenda long ago as a result of certain difficulties 
experienced by the Working Committee about 4 months back. 

Mr. Aftab Ali moved an amendment that disciplinary action should also be taken 
against the Congress members of the legislatures who went against the Congress 
policy. 

Pandit Motilal explained that this amendment if carried would introduce 
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complications. Each Conj^ress Council party had its ovirn rules and leader ; and 
It should not be open to any member to say that he would not carry out the mandite 
of h’s immediate leader because his leader’s interpretation of the Congress policy 
was wrong Every soldier must learn to obey his immediate superior ; otherwise, 
no army could fight. The Congress might call to account the leader of the Congress 
Council party or the party as a whole ; but it must not encourage disobedience of 
members of the council parties by taking advantage of the clause as proposed by 
Mr. Aftab Ali He had such an experience some months ago when the instructions 
issued by the Congress Committee were disobeyed by the members of the Assemb- 
ly on the ground that the same contravened the Congress policy. Such a thing 
must not recur again. 

Mr Aftab Ali’s amendment was declared lost for want of a seconder. 

To a question by Mr Soman from Maharashtra Pandit Motilal said that the 
proposed rules had nothing to do with the question of Provincial Autonomy raised 
by Tamil Nadu 

Several interruptions were made at this stage, some of the members putting 
questions as to how the rules would work under certain circumstances. 

The Pandit said he could not answer hypothetical questions, and that it would be 
for the Working Committee to deci le on each case as it arose. 

Motion Carried 

The resolution was put to vote, and declared carrie 1 

On Munshi Mirza Ahmed, a Muslim member from Bombay, demanding a poll, 
the Pandit gave a re-count which resulted in 41 votes for and 29 against the motion. 

The majority of the Tamd Na hi delegates and Maharashtra lelegates voted 
against the disciplinary rules The delegates from the other provinces mostly 
voted for the rules 

Pandit Motilal severely commented on the manner in which the Muslim member 
from Bombay behaved in asking for a poll. The Pandit remarked that the member 
must remember that he was not on the stage “I ask the House not to encourage 
such conduct by laughter I want tlecorum in the House,” The Pandit declared 

9. Provincial Committees* quota 

The Committee next considered the resolution that • — 

“In the event of a P C C not paying its annual contribution under Art IX of the 
Constitution to the A. T C C within the date fixed by the latter, the A I. C. mem- 
bers representing the defaulting provinces maybe debarred by the Working Committee 
from participating in meetings of the Committee till such contribution is paid *’ 

There was a considerable discussion, obiections emanating from Tamil Nadu 
and Andhra delegates, on the ground that the proposal would be a great hardship 
on the members of the All-India Committee who would be punished for the sins of 
their Provincial Committees 

Mr. Haisarvothama Rao, Mr. Kolandi, Mr. Kandaswami Chetti and others spoke 
against the resolution while on the suggestion of Mr. Viswanathan, the words 
“shall be debarred” were amended into “may be debarred.” The resolution was put to 
vote and resulted in the carrying of the resolution by 41 to 32 votes. 

10. Preparation of Budget 

Dr. B. Patfabhi .Sitaramiyya moved that “a budget be prepared by the Working 
Committee of the expenditure and income of the .All-India Congress Committee for 
the latter’s approval each year not later than May ” 

The mover said that thr resolution was quite non-controversial. The budget propos- 
ed by him was required in order that the members of the A. I. C. C. might know how 
the Working Committee was spending money, whether, for instance, it was spending 
it on Indian students in Germany or some such work. He was not particular about 
* the date for the preparation of the budget. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru explained how preparing a budget in May would be 
inconvenient. 

The meeting agreed to the resolution without the words “not later than May**. 

11. Congress Manual 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya next proposed that “a Congress Manual should be 
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prepared and published embodying authoritative chapters on the various political, 
administrative and cultural problems comprised by the Swaraj movement, anti that 
the All-India Congress Committee shout 1 incur the necessary expenditure therefor, 
and that the work be entrusted to a committee.** 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, moving the resolution, dealt at length with several 
vital questions, such as the army, banking and shipping on which ignorance prevailed 
in the villages. 

Mr. Kelkar suggested that the Congress Government should indicate its attitude 
towards the resolution, and if it accepted it no speech was necessary from the 
mover. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said he had already intimated to the mover that the 
Working Committee was agreeable to the proposal. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya commended the resolution, which he said brought 
forward one of the most practical proposals before the meeting, and urged that 
whatever money might be required for preparing the manual, should be ungrudgingly 
voted. 

^ The President said the personnel of the Committee, suggeste 1 by the resolution 
might be left to the Working Committee. 

The resolution was carried, and the A. I C. C adjourned for the day. 

SECOND DA r-2 3 t h MAY nrj 9 

12. Indians in East Africa 

When the All-India Congress Committee met this afternoon at 3 30, Mr. Oza 
moved a resolution “congratulating the Indians in East Africa on their friendly 
relations with East Africans, and trusting that they would continue to maintain the 
same relations, and treat the interests of the original inhabit.i us as superior ‘o all 
other interests and appealing for full support to Indians in the struggle for the 
achievement of the political and economic equality in East Africa ’* 

Mr Oza observed that the principal objective of Indians in East Africa was to 
be placed on a footing of political equality with the other inhabitants of the country. 
The Indians there demanded that the present communal representation should be 
discarded, and a common franchise should be established The resolution was duly 
seconded and adopted 

13. Acceptance of office 

Mr. S. Satyamurti moved the following statement on behalf of the Tamil Nadu Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee : 

“In view of the opposition that has been expressed strongly in the country against 
the proposal of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee for freedom to the Council 
party to accept ministerships under certain conditions, and also in view of the Viceroy's 
announcement regarding the extension of the term of the legislature, we have decided 
not to press forward the proposal though the majority of the members of the Tamil 
Nadu Congress Committee feel keenly about it.** 

Mr. Satyamurti’s statement was received calmly by the meeting ; only Mr. 
Viswanathan wanted to know for whom Mr. Satyamurti was speaking. 

The President said that Mr, Satyamurti was obviously speaking on behalf of the 
Tamil Nadu leaders, and urged the meeting to accept the s^atement in the spirit in 
which it was made. 


Congressmen and Official Parties 

Mr. Shaffee Mahomed said that in view of the compromise resolution he did not 
propose to move the resolution of which he had given notice. 

Pandit Motilal : “I must make it clear that there is no compromise resolution. 
You heard the statement made by Mr. Satyamurti, and I want that there should be no 
misunderstanding about it *’ 

Continuing, the Pandit said : “I shall read to you the resolution of which Mr. Shaffee 
Mahomed has given notice, so that the Committee might know the spirit in which 
it has been conceived. The resolution of Mr. Shaffee Mahomed ran as follows : — 
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“In view of the disciplinary resolution passed yesterday this Committee do take 
such disciplinary action as may be feasible in the circumstances against Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, the President, for having attended the Viceregil tea party at Delhi, 
and against Pandit Malaviya for having organised a tea party to the Viceroy in spite 
of the Congress ban on such functions ** 

Pandit Motilal after reading the resolution said : “I only want to sav that all the 
statements of facts made in this resolution are untrue There are three assertions, first, 
that there was a tea party to the Viceroy, and I attende 1 it. It is not true. It is 
equally untrue that Pandit Malaviya organised a party to th* Vicerov, and I maintain 
that there is no ban under the Congress rules on such functions as I have attended/’ 

14. Social and Economic Changes 

Mr. Sri Prakash next moved the following resolution recommended by the U. P. 
Congress Conference : — 

“This Conference recommends to the \lMn lia Congress Committee that, in the 
opinion of this Conference, the great poverty and misery of ihe Indian people are 
due not only to the foreign exploitation in India, but also to the economic structure 
of society which the alien rulers support so that their exploitation may continue. In 
order therefore to remove this poverty and misery, and to ameliorate the condition 
of the Indian masses, it is essential to make revolutionary changes in the present 
economic and social structure of society, and to remove the gross inequalities, 
provision should be made for providing a living wage for every worker, to tax heavily 
all unearned income, to supply adequate land to the peasants, and to protect them 
from the interference of all middlemen ** 

Mr. Sri Prakash said that the resolution was self-explanatoiy The masses wanted 
to know what Swaraj meant to them Uiiless Swaraj meant con entment and 
prosperity to the masses it hid no significance to them 

Mr. Viswanathan seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu moved for the deletion of the words “provision should be 
made for providing a living wage for every worker, to tax heavily all unearned 
income, to supply adequate land to the peasants, and to protect them from the inter- 
ference of all middlemen*’. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu said that, while the Committee 
might endorse the principles, it was not necessary to stand commuted to the details 

On the amendment of Mr Ramdas being pul to vote it resulted in a tie of i6 
against 1 6 votes. A second count of votes again resulted in a tie of 23 to 23 votes 
The third coun resulted in 25 votes for the amendment, and 23 votes against 

The resolution as amended was carried nem am, 

15. Extension of Life of Legislature 

Pandit Motilal next made the following statement : — 

“The announcement made by the Goveinor-General in regard to the extension 
of the life of the Assembly published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary 
yesterday is very important and calls for a definite action on the part of the 
All-India Congress ibmmiitee. There are however certain facts which it is 
necessary for the All-India Congress Committee to know before it can deride 
on the action to be taken. I feel that I must not disclose the facts without making a 
reference to the Governor-General, who is personally concerned. 1 have telegraphed 
to the Governor-General and on receipt of his reply, I will issue a statement to the 
press As however, another meeting of the All-India Congress Committee cannot 
be held immediately after the receipt of the reply and as prompt action is necessary 
a resolution will be placed before the Committee giving full power to the Working 
Committee to deal with the situation as it develops ** 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar then moved the following resolution : — 

“This Committee having heard the important pronouncement from the President 
regarding the communique of the Governor-General extending the life of the 
Legislative Assembly realises the gravity of the situation and in order to enable 
the country promptly to take such action as may be necessary to meet the exigencies 
of the situation, authorises the Working Committee to adopt such measures as it 
may consider fit in the interests of the country as regards the action to be taken by 
the members of the Congress Party in the Assembly and the Provincial Councils.” 
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As Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar stood up to move the resolution, Mr Kulandai 
from Tamil Nadu objected that the speaker had not been returned from Tamil Nadu. 

Pandit Motihl overruled the objection. 

Mr. Rangaswarni Iyengar said that the resolution needed no elaborate elucidation. 
The Governor-General’s announcement was a serious deprivation of the rights of the 
electorates to give their verdict, as also of the rights of the legislatures, which desired 
to record their opinion on the que non. As prompt action was necessary, the 
Working Committee should be given full powers. 

Dr Ansari seconded the resolution 

Pandit Motilal briefly commended the resolution to the Committee 

Mr. Sri Prakash from U P opposed the resolution. He said he regarded all 
elections as evil He referred to the differences which arose at the time of each 
election, as also his own defeat in the last election. 

Pandit Motilal said that references to the old differences between ‘No-changers’ 
and ‘Pro-changers’ as also the speaker’s personal case, were irrelevant. 

Mr. wSri Prakash observed : With all deference to Pandit Motilal, I oppo e the 
resolution, on the main groun 1 that the All-India Congress Committee should 
certainly maintain an attitude of indifference to Viceregal pronouncements 

Mr Viswanathan wanted to move an amendment, but Pandit Motilal ruled that 
the time for moving the amendment was long past 

Mr. Harisarvoiharna Rao said that the resolution was in strict accordance with 
the spirit of the Congress Constitution and the Working Committee had always 
full powers. 

At this stage, Mahatma Gandhi entered the hall and received a tremendous ovation. 

Mr. Rangaswarni lyenger’s resolution was then put to vote and carried by 30 to 
IT votes 


16 . Repression and Congress Reorganisations 

Mahatma Gandhi then moved amidst cheers the resolution relating to the recons- 
truction of the Congress organisations. The Mahatma’s resolution ran as follows : — 

“In view of the campaign of repression which the British Government is carrying 
on all over the country, as evidenced by the conviction of Mr. Sambamurthi, a member 
of the Working Committee, and many other national workers ; the wholesale arrests 
and barbarous treatment of the members of the All-India Congress Committee and 
the Labour leaders and workeis now awaiting trial at Meerut ; the unwarranted 
house-searches, the wanton confiscation of Pandit Sundcrlal’s “History of British 
Rule” — 

“The All India Congress Committee is of opinion that the nation should be 
prepared for efficient resistance to such methods and as it is clear that no 
nation-wide resistance is possible unless the whole Congress organisation is 
reconstructed on a satisfactory basis — 

“This Committee therefore calls upon the provincial organisations to reorganise 
their respective provinces so as to fulfil the following requirements . — 

“The Provincial Congress Commitees shall have, (1) not less than per cent of 
the total population of their Province as original members and, ( i) not less than 50 
per cent of the districts in the province represented in the P. C. C. 

“District and Tahsil organisations shall have not less than one quarter percent of 
the population as original members In the case of the district not less than 50 
percent of tahsils must be represented in it and in the case of the Tahsil not less 
than ten per cent of the villages within the tahsil should be represented. 

“A village organisation shall have not less than one pei cent of its population as 
original members. For the Province of Bombay the original members shall not* be 
less than \ % per cent of the population. For the Provinces of Burma and N. W. F. 
the Working Committee shall issue such instructions as may appear to it 
reasonable after consultation with the workers in those provinces. 

“In computing the quota of each province or district the Indian States and the 
agencies corresponding to non-regulation tracts need not be taken into account. 

6 
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“No provincial organisation will be recognised by the Committee that does not 
satisfy the foregoing test by the 31st August 1929- . . , 

'‘It will be open to the Working Committee to disaffiliate any organisation that 
does not carry out the instructions issued from time to time by the All-India Congress 
Committee or the Working Committee.” 

The Mahatma’s Appeal 

In moving the resolution, Mahatma Candhi spoke in Hindi and then in Engli^i. 
He said that it was a summary procedure which he was adopting when he asked the 
Committee to adopt the resolutionwithout having circulated copies, and without giving 
time to consider. But the situation demanded the summary procedure. He would ask 
the Committee to eschew from its mind the preamble, because the^ preamble claimed 
to be exhaustive. The principal part was the operative part. The Congress had 
appointed three Committees to organise boycott of foreign cloth, khaddar production 
and Prohibition. The resolution befoie the Committee now related to the internal 
organisation of the Congress If the Congress were to be an irresistible force whose 
authority would be respected it must be a strong organisation with complete co- 
ordination between its component parts There was no such co-ordination at present. 

The proposal might seem to be radical, but emergent situations demanded 
radical remedies. In fact, originally the Working Committee had agreed to a more 
radical proposition, namely, that Provincial Oommittees should be abolished and 
that the District Committees should establish direct relations with the Central 
Committee. But where necessary changes had to be made in the constitution 
difficulties were experienced Pandit Jawaharlal was also of opinion that the 
Committee might regret it, but he had no misgivings. The resolution put forward 
radical proposals. The Committee should take the responsibility of the Congress 
if in its opinion the situation in the country demanded it If the resolution was 
carried into effect it would not then be feasible for the Viceroy to insult the country 
by extending the legislature or to insult the President of the Assembly. (Cries of 
shame ) 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, in seconding Gandhi’s resolution, said that he had no 
hesitation in giving his support to the resolution because he was convinced that 
if the Congress authority was to be respected the Congress must be made more 
efficient. If the country had been able to sustain the enthusiasm which was 
witnessed in the years of 1921 and 1922, they would have been able to render a 
better account of themselves. Having witnessed the history of the last nine years, 
none could deny that, a definite programme or action, such as was contemplated by 
the resolution, was necessary. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar asked the Committee to vote for the resolution only if there 
was a determination behind it to carry it out He was sure he had Gandhiji with 
him when he said that Gandhiji would welcome the rejection of the resolution by 
the All-India Congiess Committee if that Committee should pass the resolution 
and then fail to fulfil it. The penalty clause of the resolution was of a severe 
character ] but it must be accepted in the spirit in which it was conceived. ^ 

The penalty clause was included more to assist than to terrorise the 
provincial committees. As far as he was concerned, Mr. Iyengar said, he stood 
there to second the resolution because he was determined to do his 
best to work the resolution in Tamil Nadu. If he failel, he would submit to the 
penalty clause, and retire from the Congress field. He was certain that if the 
resolution was worked whole-heartedly it would result in the disappearance of the 
unfortunate differences which had manifested themselves. He was certain that 
unity would prevail if what was contemplated by the Calcutta Congress resolution 
happened on the 1st January 1930 as they would then achieve their object without 
a tmnsfer of allegiance. (Cheers.) 

There was considerable misunderstanding caused among a section of the 
audience by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s phrase “transfer ol allegiance,” which he 
attempted to remove by explaining that he used the phrase as an individual, and 
not as a party man. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya declared that preparation in terms of the 
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resolution was not connected with the idea of transference of allegiance beginning 
next year, and hoped that they would win Dominion Status without transfer of 
allegiance next year. 

A number of amendments were moved, some of them being accepted. These 
were that Delhi should be excluded from the operation of the clause relating to 
enrolment of 3 per cent of the population and that Bombay's percentage should be 
decreased to Jj4 The Agency Tracts were excluded from computation of percen- 
tages. 

Mr. Lai Chand wanted the khaddar franchise to be dispensed with. 

Mahatma Gandhi explained that the khaddar franchise was no bar to canvassing 
millions of members. Besides, any changes which the workers might feel necessary 
might be made in anticipation of approval by the Congress. 

Pandit Moiilal Nehru ruled Mr. Lalchand's amendment out of order as it sought 
to change the constitution and he had not been given sufficient notice of it. 

The resolution with the accepted amendments was passed by a majority. 

17. Punjab Repression 

Mr Jamnadas Mehata moved the last resolution noting with sorrow and indigna- 
tion the ruthless repression in the Punjab and interference with preparations for the 
Lahore Congress, and expressing satisfaction that repression had not in any way 
damped the enthusiasm of the workers. 

The resolution was seconded and carried unanimously. 

The A. 7. C. C. a as (hen dissolved. 



The Indian Statutory Commission 

[Continued from Reijistcr 1928 Yol. IT. p. J9ff) 

The Commission at Lucknow 

P'rom Delhi the Commission arrived at Agra on the 28th morning for a short 
rest. Here, as elsewhere, a hostile demonstration was made at the railway station 
by about 2,000 black flag processionists, while a procession of Mahomedans with a 
Union J<ick flying and led by a brass band welcon^ed the visitors .and showered 
flowrers on them. The party left Agra on the 29th evening and arrived at Lucknow 
on the 30th November in the morning. 

Here, at Lucknow, for some time past the local boycott committee were planning 
measures and holding rehearsal demonstrations in order to express their disapproval 
of the visit to Lucknow of the Simon (commission These rehearsals were held on 
four days and on all these days there were brutal attacks by the police. But the 
demonstrators refused to be cowed down by Jiese brutalities and increased their 
demonstrations. The climax reached on the last d.ay, that is, the 30th November, 
the day of the arrival of the Commission, when mounted and foot police displayed 
their skill with the baton and lathi on the heads and backs of well-known public 
workers of all parties and injured hundreds of others. How the trouble arose is 
very ably expressed by Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru who was the leader of the boycott 
demonstration and who was himself wounded in the police charge. We give below 
the Pandit's statement issued to the press — 

The Police Assault — Pi. JawaharlaPs Statement 

“A number of statements have been issued regarding the recent happenings in 
Lucknow. It may interest people to have a connected account of these incidents 
from one who was an eye-witness to the many things that happened there 

It appears that the authorities there were assured by their underlings and in- 
formers that the boycott demonstr.itions in Lucknow would not amount to much 
They weie told that Muslims would not take .any prominent part and a slight 
difference of opinion in the Boycott Committee was magnified and made to appear 
as if there had been a split among the boycotters. The original attitude of the 
authorities was thoroughly accommodating As soon as the news of the so-called 
split reached them, they stiffened their attitude But very soon they found that there 
was no split and that the Boycott (Committee was as determined and united as ever. 
And immediately the authorities became more accommodating than ever and agreed 
to a procession on the 26th November. 

So far as the Boycott Committee w.as concerned, they made it clear tlnat they 
were prepared to .abide by all reasonable arrangements made by the police. It was 
not their intention to seek a conflict with the polite Their whole object was to 
organise a great demonstration against the Simon (kimmission 

The procession of 26th November was an eye-opener to the authorities. It was 
a vast procession whose numbers it was impossible to guess It proved conclusively 
the tremendous strength of feeling against the Simon Commission and the Govern- 
ment that was backing this Commission. Nothing untoward happened during this 
procession in spite of the vast numbers that took part in it, because the police 
did nothing aggressive. The procession however made it clear to the authorities 
that^their informants who had told them that there was not going to be much boycott 
agitation were hopelessly in the wrong. And immedi.ately there appears to have 
been a change in the attitude of the officials, and they seemed to have decided to try 
a little bit of terrorism to cow down the people. 

The first fruit of this change of attitude became visible on the 28th when another 
procession was to have been taken out from the Congress office. Notice of this 
procession and the route it was going to take, was sent to the police authorities. On 
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the very evening of the procession, however, the police informed the Boycott Com- 
mittee that they would not permit the route. The Secretary of the Committee told 
the police that it was too late for them to change their plans The procession 
therefore gathered under the Congress office. The City Magistrate, Mr Ainuddin, 
with mounted police came there, and spoke to Mr Mohanlal Saxena, Secretary of 
the Committee. Tliey went into the adjoining shcil, and exchanged written notes, 
which have been published. The procession formed up It was faced by the mounted 
police. The procession had hardly proceeded a step or two when they were attacked 
by the mounted police when batons were used freely. It is untrue to say, as has been 
said in the Government communique, that the procession tried to force their way 
through the police. Their idea was to assert their right to proceed and to stop if the 
police actually stopped them They had in fact stopped when the charge was 
made 

It is stated in the communique that people tried to get round the Police by clim- 
bing over the railings of the Park. This is unirue Many people did try to climb over 
the railings, but this was when the police charge was made, and they wanted to 
escape It must be remembered that apart from the procession, there were many 
other people there, and it was 1 irgcly these people who tried to escape the charge. 
The Police however pursued them on the pavements to the railings, and beat them 
theie The hoofs of the police horses vveic plainly visible the next day on the pave- 
ments. 

Many people on the side of the processionists were injured Among them were 
Babu Mohanlal Saxena, Mr Pestonji and Mr Kishan Prasad Kaul of the Servants 
of India Society. 

It is stated by the Government that stones were thrown by the processionists 
on the Police and that some Police officers were injured. It is impossible for any 
one to say whether stones were thrown or not ; but it was pointed out at the time 
to the Deputy Commissioner, Mr Gwynne, that if the processionists had wanted 
to throw stones there were piles of them on the roadside Mr Gwynne was also 
asked if he would show to any responsible member of the Boycott Committee the 
injuries vvhich were alleged to have been caused by stone throwing. But none were 
forthcoming Mr Gwynne stated ultimately that no obvious injuries were caused. 
Any way, inspite of repeated requests, none were shown. 

That night. I received a telephone message from Lucknow about the Police 
<issault, and I left for Lucknow the next day. I found on arrival that there was very 
great resentment at the Police assault of the day before, and the general feeling was 
that the Boycott Committee should have no further official dealings with the 
Police authorities. There was no procession on behalf of the Committee that day, 

1 e., 29th But a mass meeting had also been called to celebrate the Lajpai Rai 
day. A mohalla meeting had also been called at Narhai, at the back of Hasratgaj. 

I went to this small meeting with Khalikuz.iman Mr. Harkaranath Misra and Mr. 
Gobind Ballabh Pant 

After the meeting was over, it was proposed to go in a body t' the big meeting 
in Aminuddaula Park. I suggested that we should not all go in a procession, as 
there were a number of small boys present and it might not be easy to have an 
orderly procession. Our suggestion was that two or three small groups, not exceed- 
ing twelve, should go and that the rest should go individually. We further suggested 
that in order to avoid any traffic block or any conflict with the police, we should 
not go through Hazratganj which is the main European shopping quarter, but should 
proceed by unfrequented roads. 

In the course of this discussion, the Assistant Superintendent of Police came up 
to me, and wanted to know what we were going to do and if we proposed taking 
out a procession. I told him that in view of the wanton attack of the police the day 
before we were not prepared to have any further dealings with the police. A little 
later, we formed up three groups of twelve each. Two of these remained sfhnding • 
whilst the group headed by Mr, Gobind Ballabh Pant and myself proceeded along 
Nawalkishore Road. We had bnrely started, when we were stopped by the mounted 
police and a charge was made on this group of twelve. The road was practically 
empty at the time except for us and the mounted police. The members of our group 
received plenty of Irathi blows. After a few minutes the lathi blows ceased and the 
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Deputy OoiDinissioner appeared on the scene It is curious that both on the evening 
of the 28th and on 20'h when the Police made an assault ani used their batons, 
the Deputy Commissioner Mr Gwynue appeared on the scene like a dem cx 
r^china immediately afer the occurrence We had a long" argument with the 
Deputy Co nrnissioner He said that he had no obiection to our proceeding in the 
manner we intended to lo hut that we must have formal permission for it We told 
him that after the police behaviour on two occasions we were not prepared to ask 
for any formal pei mission Thereupon he suggested that he would be satisfied by 
an oral request Rut lint too we were not prepared to mike Ultimately, he even 
said that he was prepared to treat our conversations as an oral request if we were 
also prepared to treat it as sirh We were unable to agree to this even It thus 
became entirely a matter of prestige on either side. We sit down then by the 
roadside with the mounted pc^lice barring our way 

Meanwhile the news of these happenings s|iread far and wide, an 1 had created 
a^ great deal of consternation at the mass meeting that was going on in Aminuddaulla 
rark There was a tendenev for the au lienee to come in a imdy to us. This was 
stopped and the meeting sent a depiration to make enquiries and report Big 
crowds began to assemble on the Hasratganj side of the Nawalkishore Road. 
Ultimately, after an hour’s waiting, the Deputy Commissionei said he would permit 
our group to proceed along the roine we had originally decided upon. Whether 
this was due to increasing crowds or the triumph of reason, I do not know. This 
decision^ was evidently to the tas‘e of the Supermten lent of Police who did not 
like the idea of official prestige suflfering However our groups were allowed to 
proceed. We told the great crowd flri^ h id assembled to go hick to the meeting 
by other roads which they di 1 Our three groups m irched along preceded by the 
mounted police as a kind of guard of honour, along Hasratginj and Kaiserbagh 
to the Park. 

The incidents of the evening had inturallv attracted a great deal of attention, 
and our little procession which might otherwise have been unnoticed became a kind 
of triumphal march. The meeting in the park itself was an enormous gathering 
and there was very great enthusiasm 

The Secretary of the Boycott Committee had asked for a plot of ground along 
the route to be taken by the Simon Commission from the station for our demons- 
tration. The T)eputy Commissioner had replied on the 29th that he would have 
no objection to giving this plot but that he had already allotted it to the Depressed 
Classes. Late at night, on the 29th some of us went to see the lands lying round 
about the station We saw the so-called depressed Classes numbering about 30 or 
40 occupying two little shamiams a^ a great distance from the station and there 
was enough land along the road and in front of the station to accommodate five or 
SIX lakhs of people. We visited the depressed class people and found that they had 
been asked to come there to witness dancing and singing from professional singers, 
who had been brought from Cawnpore This is locally known as the nautanki 
performance. We were told that each person who had come had been given Rs. 
2. They were also provided with ganja and charas. We talked to some of these 
people,^ They knew little about the Simon Commission, and those who did knaw 
something about them, said that they were prepared to wave black flags, etc , when 
they passed by. It was clear from the vacant land available that if the Deputy 
Commissioner was sincere in his offer to give us a go d site, there was no lack of 
space. It was the easiest thing possible for him to separate us by a hundred yards 
or so from the depressed classes, and if necessary to put policemen between us. 

There was an adjoining maidan, which though not very suitable for us, was far 
better than the plot of land that he bad allotted. The next morning the procession 
started from the Congress Office at six with black flags, etc. The procession was 
well organised, and marched in fours with ropes on either side to keep the lines. 

• Behind* the regular procession of a thousand and more followed large numbers of 
other processionists in no regular array. It was a vast crowd on the mirch. Smaller 
processions went directly from the various mohallas to the station When the main- 
procession arrived near the open space opposite the station, it turned to the left to go 
towards the Ime of the route. They were stopped by the police and asked to go 
right to the plot which was at least a quarter of a mile away from the n earest point 
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of the Simon route I pointed out that it was ridiculous for us to congregate at this 

distance. As however we were not allowed to proceed to the left, we remainea 
standing there Part of the procession was allowed to march a little iurtner aneac 
along the route, but were then stopped by the police Here we uui a 

or more. Many of the smaller processions and individuals gradually diioDlea to 
the other side of the maidan near the line of the route. , ..if 

I had a short conversation with tlie Deputy Commissioner and pointed out 
his allotment was grossly unfair and that there was plenty of vacant land available 
for us in a better position. He told me gruffly however that he was not prepared 
to argue, and that his orders must be earned out The day before the police assault 
he had appeared to be a sweetly reasonable person On the miming there 

was little of sweetness or reasonableness in him. Evidently, he felt annoyed at the 
downfall of official prestige and wanted to reinstate it by an aggressive and offensive 
behaviour. So, we stool for a long time, the main procession in serried ranks on 
the road, with a small part of it faring the left, an 1 the ciowd near the line ol the 
route and odtl individuals spread out over the mai 1 in to the left. 

It is difficult to estimate the numbers present Opinions vary greatly. home 
people estimate the entire crowd at a lakh Olliers give a much smillcr figure. 1 do 
think that the crowd could have been less than 50,000 persons, in the various open 
spices in front of the station Suddenly we saw a charge by the mounted police at the 
other end of the maidan We were told subsequently that they had given five the 
minutes* notice to the p<irty, but bad as a matter of fact charged within a couple of 
minutes. The maidan was full of little groups of people These vvere down 

ruthlessly bv the mounted police, and beaten with lathis. Many people fell down 
and were injured by the horses The maidan was an eKiensive place and the 
mounted police had a fine chance of charging at gallop, wnich they took full 

advantage of. r 1 1 n • i ♦u 

All this we saw from a distance of nearly a quaiter of a mile. Ultimately, the 
mounted police reached the procession. The processionists stood firm, and for a 
little while refused to budge. Even the horses vvere brought to a stand siill by the 
solid phalanx of the processionists. The aid of the fool police was then taken, and 
the mounted and foot police charged with batons at the procession Quite a promi- 
nent part in the attack with lathi blows was taken by the Assistant Superintendents 
of Police. The procession however did not break up in spue of this ; but gradually 
lecedcd step by step, maintaining a fair measure < f order. Haying crossed the 
road we came to the plot which had actually been allotted to us. The jmlice charge 
however continued for another hundred yards or more. The police then stepped 
the charge and took to throwing stones, a past ime in which some of the police officers 
on foot vigorously indulged. This was a bit too much for the nerves of the proces- 
sion and they began to retaliate A number of stones were thus thrown by the people 
on the side of the processionists, but immediately they were asked to desist and 
stone throwing stopped on the side of the processionists 

The procession lined up again and stood facing the mounted and foot police 
in battle array, three or four deep with a distance of 10 or 15 yards separating them. 

Thus they stood. A little later, they saw in the extreme distance cars being rushed 

away from the station which presumably contained the gallant commissioners.^ After 
some time the procession marched back in an orderly manner to the C ongress 
office, where after a little speechifying, it dispersed. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of casualties but it is clear that hundreds 
of persons must have been injured though probably the really grave injuries were 
fortunately not many. One man's life was dispaired of and several had their heads 
split open. On the police side one of the Assistant Superintendents was hit by a 
stone on the hand. , _ . . , , , 

After the end of the procession, the students of the Lucknow University whe^ had 
taken considerable part in it, and who were largely responsible for the discipline 
and orderliness marched back to their university quarters. At one place they were 
pursued by the police. There was a little argument between the two, the 
police threatening to arrest the lot. The Vice-Chancellor, however, appeared 
on the scene and damped the ardour of the police. Praciically the whole day httle 
processions of students and others went about the city and held meetings in Aminud- 
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daula Park. The city observed a very fine hartal In the evening a great mass 
meeting was held at which Pandit Motil.il Nehru and others spoke. 

So far as I am concerned 1 have not the slightest grievance against the Government 
or the officials in Lucknow. The Boycott Committee ought to give them honourable 
badges for the help it received owing to their stupidity in making the boycott demons- 
trations a tremendous success Eveiything that they dul was from their point of 
view stupid in the extreme, and from the point of view of the boycotlers extremely 
felicitous It was painful of course to me and to others to see the extraordinarily 
callous and brutal behaviour of the police. But I supoose that is the price which we 
often have to pay It was clear that on 30th the police were out for vengeance. 
Indeed, they gloated about it afterwards, but in their siupulity they did not realise 
that they had comyiletely played mm the hands of the boycotters. 'fhey have brought 
the real issue before the people of <he country, bereft of all sophistries and legal 
quibbles That issue is that British rule in India means the policeman’s baton and 
the bayonet The real ]>roblem is how to overcome them. Logic and reason are 
unhappily lost on the baton an 1 the bayonet They will be overcome by the 
strength and the sanctions that the country develops In this process of developing 
sanctions we ran have no greater allies than the British officials of the kind which 
Lucknow posseses to-day.” 

Official Account of Police Charge. 

The following official communique was issued dealing with the incidents of 
November 29 and the morning of November 30 : — 

“At about 2 p m. on November 29 information w is received that the Congress 
workers in Narhai was or^»anismg a procession from Narhai to Aminudoulah Park. 
No licence had been applied for, and no intimation given to the authorities regarding 
it. On ascertaining what was afoot, the authorities intimated that the procession 
could not be taken out unless a licence was obtained, and mounted police were 
brought to the spot. 

In spite of the warning, a procession started off. The mounted police barred 
the passage, and had to use force to stop it Several persons received slight injuries. 
Shortly afterwards, the District Magistrate and the City Magistrate arrived on the 
scence The processionists maintained that they were not taking a procession but 
were merely proceeding in three companies of twelve men each, carrying black 
flags and singing songs, to AminuddouUh Paik The District Magistrate held 
that this was clearly a procession and that its formation was such as to attract an 
ever-increasing number of followers as it passed. Even so, he wished to help the 
demonstration to reach their dentin ition After some discussion with the leaders, 
the District Magistrate agreed to permit the procession in the formation mentioned 
above and along a route to which the leaders agreed. 

A procession of three groups of twelve was formed and marched off accompanied 
by some mounted police. Contrary, however, 10 the agreement, these companies 
reinforced in numbers as they proceded, and filled to follow the route settled. The 
procession stopped quite a long while shouting at different points on the route, and 
by the time it passed through Aminabad road it hail assumed considerable dimen- 
sions, but it reached its destination without further incidents. 

It IS at this juncture nccesiiary to revert for a mo nent, to the discussion which 
had taken place between the Secretary of the Congress Committee, the District 
Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police. The Secretary of the Congress 
[ Committee on the 25th of November, wrote asking a/ia what restrictions, 
if any, it was intended to impose on the day the Commission arrived and said that 
his Committee was willing to observe any reasonable orders to regulate traffic so 
long 9S they were allowed to hold a black flag demonstration somewhere near the 
station within a reasonable distance. He was informed that the policy of the local 
authorities had all along been to allow processions and demonstrations, provided the 
Congress Committee followed the rules and regulations on the subject of processions 
enforced for some years in Lucknow for all communities in the interest of law and 
order This was communicated to the Secretary by the Superintendent of Police 
who also suggested that a land might be allotted to the Committee opposite to the 
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railway station for purposes of demonstration on the day of the Commission’s arrival. 
Further correspondence followed, in which the Congress Committee stated that 
they welcomed this ittitude and desired a perfectly peaceful demonstration. Up to 
the 29th, however, they h id not replied to the suggestion put to them regarding the 
reservation of a plot of land near the railway station in spite of the incident con- 
nected wuh the procession of the 28th. The District Magistrate wrote on the 29th 
of November to the Secretary of the Congress Committee asking where they wished 
to demonstrate near the station in order that he might allot a ground for the purpose. 
The Secretary replied that he wanted an area of ground between the A P. Sen Road 
and the Station Road, and that they proposed to proceed there in procession by 
La Touche Road from the Congress Office. The District Magistrate replied that 
he hai no objection to the route proposed for the procession, but that the ground 
in question had already been allotted to the members of the depressed classes who 
had submitted an earlier application. He said they could have a piece of open 
giound exactly opposite to the entrance of the railway station at the junction of La 
Touche Road with Station Road. To this the Secretary sent no reply. 

On the morning of the 30th, the police were on duty at 5-30 a.m. The members 
of the depressed classes were in the position allotted to them, but the boycott 
demonstrationists who were assembling on La Touche Road within about a hundred 
yards of the place allotted to them, instead of proceeding thither, were advancing 
in small bodies to a position in close proximity to the depressed classes on the route, 
and beyond the police cordon. This was conir''ry to the terms of the letter issued 
by the District Magistrate and was likely to lead to an awkward situation as the 
police on duty there were not in sufficient strength to prevent the demonstrators 
lireaking through into the main station road. 

The members of the Co igress Committee approached the District Magistrate 
as he was directing the demonstrators to return to the ground allotted to them, and 
complained thu it was not near enough to the route. The District Magistrate said 
he was unable to make any change at that late hour, namely, about ^ a. m., the 
Commission being due to arrive at 8 a.m. The demonstrators were given ten 
minutes by the Superintendent of Police within which to move to the space allotted. 
They refused to do so, and accordingly after about quarter of an hour were moved 
back by the mounted and foot police. In the process, the demonstrators hurled 
stones and brickbats at the police, slightly injuring the Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, the Reserve Inspector, a Sergeant and a Sowar sustained somewhat 
severe injuries and the Sergeant had to be taken back to the lines. Some of the 
demonstrators also received lathi blows. Moving of the crowd to the allotted 
place did not occupy ten minutes, and as far as is known the injuries on either 
side, other than those mentioned, were of a simple nature. From this time, 
namely about 7-30 a. m there was no attempt on the part of the boycotters 
to leave their position, and no attempt on the part of the police to check the black 
flag demonstrations.” 

lit. December — official Evidences 

The Simon Joint Free Conference commenced its sittings in the morning 
reinforced by the addition of the U, P. wing and examined Sir Ivo Elliot, the 
Secretary of the Local Self-Government and Public Health Departments. 

Examined by Sir John Simon the witness stated that the subjects under his 
control did not fall in the portfolio of one Minister but under different Ministers. 
He did not regard it as an unsatisfactory arrangement from his point of view ; it 

was rather an advantage. . , . 

Sir John Simon : Do you think it is convenient to keep the Municipalities 
separate from the Dirtrict Boards ? Yes. ^ ^ 

Sir John Simon : The governing statute of the Municipalities is the JD. P. 
Municipalities Act of 1916 ? — Yes. , . , , , , ...... 

Sir John Simon : Do I understand rightly that as the result of this Act, a system 
came into force of non-official chairmen, or elected chairmen and of the constitution 
of municipal bodies on the basis of election— Generally speaking, yes. There were 
non-official chairmen before 1916, but this Act made it compulsory. 

Sir John Simon : Now let us take the constitution of these bodies. Your 

7 
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memoiandum shows that there are no less thin 85 Suburban Municioalities — Yes. 
They vary very much in accor .lance \vi b the on >nl I'lon which ranges ho n 6,000 to 
250,000 in labour cities. Out of 85 self-governing municipiluies 75 have non-official 
chairman. 

Sir John Simon : What is the nomina»etl clement in these bodies ^ — It varies 
with the s'ze of tlie Municipality. In the sm iller o les Government nominates only 
two, while in the larger cities there may be as many as seven It is not obligatory on 
the Government, un ler the statute, to nominate a depressed clsa^es man, but the 
Government does give them one seat even where there are only two nominated 
seats. 

Sir John Simon : I do not quite understand this difference in expenditures of 
Municipalities an I District Boards Is there any difference in the function of the 
two ? — \part of the educational work inside the Municipalities in charge of District 
Boards. The witness informed the Chairman that the Departmental Staff is entirely 
inadequate for the supervision of the work of 26 Municipalities and 48 District 
Boards 

Sir John Simon: Do you have a staff of local Inspectors? — Inspection is 
indirectly done by the Government, by the Resident Magistrate and the Commis- 
sioner in charge of the Division. The execuiive power is not directly exercised by the 
District Boards, but their decision is, in many cases, the same as that of the Govern- 
ment official concerned. In certain cases, members directly can led out work on 
behalf of the Boards, but this led to abuse and had to be stopped. Members take 
much more part in the administration of the Board now than they used to do in the 
pre-Reform days 

Sir John Simon : The Deputy Commissioner was in a strong administrative 
position because he had his staff of subordinates to help him. The withdrawal 
of that officer from the chairmanship of these bodies deprived them of the services 
of the official body of his subordinate staff These bodies had, therefore, a difficult 
position to face. 

Sir John Simon asked if any control was exercised over the expenditure of 
grants made to the local bodies by the Government. — The witness said that control 
over the expenditure of educational grants was exercised by Inspectors, who had 
Deputy-Inspectors to assist them. Though in the employ of the Boards, they were 
appointed by the Government. Public Health and Hospitals are supervised on 
behalf of the Government by Civil Surgeons. Expenditure on roads was not con- 
trolled by the Government, but inspection was contemplated, as a part of a scheme 
by which larger grants would be made to Local Boards for the development 
of roads. There was no backward system of grants-in-aid for the development 
of roads, but a few backward districts received grants for the development of 
their roads. One-fourth of the expenditure is met by grants. A Government 
Engineer inspects roads when the work is completed by the Boards* contracior. 

The witness told Lord Burnham that! the Government refused grants to Boards 
when they found that a large part of their dues were uncollected. This was a 
general feature of Local Boards. It was still there in spite of increasing demands 
for improvement. The attitude of the Government with regard to Local Self-Gov- 
ernment had not been one of complete abandonment. The Government do not 
want to interfere, but they do interfere in certain matters. Inspection was carried 
on by officers appointed by the Government. 

The witness informed Mr. Vernon Hartshorn that the United Provinces District 
Boards Act provides that one of the two nominated members must be a representative 
of the depressed classes Mr. Cadogan asked whether there had been any occasion 
in which the Government had to suspend a local body for administrative inefficiency. 

Sir Ivo : There has been no case of actual suspension of a District Board, but 
in one case the Government had to call upon one to explain why it should not 
be superseded by Executive control The Government has often had to bring 
pressure to bear on them to carry out certain duties. 

To Lord Strathcona the witness explained that the District Magistrates do not 
appoint Surp inches for the village panchayats without consulting local opinion. 
It was more a matter of informal election rather than nomination. 

The witness informed Colonel Lane-Fox that the deficiency in the Local Board 
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administration was to some extent due to less using of official help, but the conditions 
were now improving and the Government were taking steps to remedy the causes 
of this deterioration The witness thought there was public opinion in rural areas 
but it did not know how to express itself. There was no local tax on petrol. There 
was no specific tax which was to be utilised on the development and improvement 
of roads. 

To questions of Major Ailee the witness replied that arrangements of central 
control had been rather chaotic, and no direct advice had been given to Boards as 
to the technique of Local Government. The advice of the Commissioner or Resi- 
dent Magistrate took the form of letters asking the Boards to carry out certain works 
It was not a part of the duties of the District Magistrate to give advice to Local 
Boards, though it may be his pleasure. In many cases non-official chairmen took 
the advice of the District Officer in matters of administration 

Replying to Mr Srivastava, the witness said that much of the deficiency in 
the work of the District Bo.ards was due to the defective nature of the Dibtrict 
Boards Act The mam defect was lack of a strong executive in the Boards. 

Mr. Srivastava wante 1 to know what the Government had done to provide 

District Boards with an efficient executive. The witness admitted that nothing 
had been done jet. He suggested as a remedy, comprehensive amendments to 
the existing Act. 

Hafiz Hidayat Hussain : Is the works of the Boards suffering because of undue 
interference of the Chairman and members with the work of the executive ? — To 
some extent, yes. 

Question : Will it not improve matters to provincialize the posts of the superior 
executive 'officers of the Boards, such as Secretaries, and Education Superintendents ? 
— It is difficult to say either yes or no. Such a procedure may tend to make the 
superior staff too independent of control by the Chairman or members. 

Dr. Khan : Is the communal spirit mainly due to the existence of .separate 

electorates in the Disttict Board election^ — Separate electorates are not the main 
sources of the growth of communalism. 

Dr Khan : So far as communal squabbles regarding appointments to Boards* 
offices are concerned, would it improve matters to fix statutorily that a certain 
percentage of jobs should go to members of a certain community ? — Such a fixation 
might improve matters, but would interfere with efficiency, if no minimum qualifi- 
cations were laid down for such appointments. 

He suggested the appointment of a Services Commission on the American model 
to handle (hose appointments as also to decide dismissals and cases involving the 
imposition of serious punishments. 

Replying to Raja Kushal Pal Singh the witness admitted that the Government 
in their resolutions had more than once paid tributes to Chairman and members for 
their excellent administration of local bodies. He would not say that all local bodies 
had proved inefficient. 

Replying to Sir A. Froom, the witness said that in case of Govern»ment grants to 
local bodies for the maintenance of roads, it would be better to provide for inspection 
from a central authority to watch that the money was well spent. Apart from 
inspection, the Government should also provide expert advice. 

Raja Nawab Ali Khan wanted to know if it was not a fact that the Superinten- 
ding Engineer, the Public Health Department, and the Electrical Inspector to the 
Government gave expert advice and exerted some control on local bodies 
on matters within their respective spheres — The witness replied in the 

affirmative and admitted that it was not alwavs unlikely that one set of expert 
advice^ might be different from another and it was possible that local bodies 
might incur some loss by putting such different expert advice into operation. 
As a rule, the Boards had to accept advice from Government servant. ^ 

Mr. Barley's Evidence 

The witness stated that the United Provinces Sarda Canal was now practically 
finished. It had 4,000 miles of main channels and distributories and was the 

longest canal system in the world. This system would supply water for 

irrigation to one million and a half acres of land, which would increase 
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by 50 per cent the land at present under irrigation in the Province. The approximate 
capital cost of the project is nine crores and a half. A loan had been raised for 
financing the project, which would be repaid in 80 years. If their scheme was sanc- 
tioned by the Secretary of State, the Irrigation Department would get a direct 
revenue from water rate and also revenue accruing from the enhancement of land 
revenue from water rate was about 75 lakhs and from enhanced assessment about 
17 lakhs. 

The witness told Sir John Simon that the measurement and assessment of water 
rate was done by the Irrigation Department but the actual collection was done by 
the District Officer of the Revenue Department. 

Sir John Simon : Have the recommendations of the Lee Commission, as regards 
the percentage of European and Indian Officers in the higher service of the Irrigation 
Department been carried out ? — So far as possible the formula laid down by the 
Lee Commission was being carried out. During the last 15 years they had recruited 
40 officers to that service. Out of this 15 were Europeans Of these two had left 
and 13 remained. 

Sirdar Shivdev Singh Uberoi drew attention to the great corruption prevailing 
in the lower ranks of the Irrigation Department as a result of which poor cultivators 
were suffering. The witness admitted the existence of corruption among the low-paid 
lower ranks. The higher officers were doing all they could to check it. 

Sir John Simon asked what they were doing to check this corruption — The 
witness expl lined the system of checking by which they sought to minimise the evil 
Indian officers were excellent as far as executive work was concerned, but they lacked 
initiative and owing to climatic conditions were not so energetic as Europeans. 
The latter served as spurs for the Indian element. 

Mr. BlunPt Evidence 

The last witness of the day, Mr. Blunt, Financial Secretary, examined by Sir 
John Simon, echoed the cry that the Meston Settlement had operated adversely 
against the United Provinces as the assessment on the basis of which the 
provincial contribution was fixed was not correct. With regard to land revenue they 
stood where they did previous to the Reforms except for an adjustment in the 
water rate by the Irrigation Department 

Mr. Blunt wanted certain powers to be vested in the Provincial Government foi 
getting a part of the taxation which now goes entirely to the Central Government 

4th December — Mr. Sloan*« Evidence 

Mr, Sloan, examined by Sir John Simon, stated that he was the officer m charge 
of the compilation of the memorandum of the U. P. Government He had been in 
the Service for 19 years during which period he had served in the Government of 
India, Home Department and had also put in considerable service in the United 
Provinces 

Sir John Simon summarised a part of the memorandum on which he wanted to 
examine the witness and asked him to correct him wherever he (Sir John) went 
wrong. There were 123 members of the United Provinces Legislative Council 
Of these 100 were elected. Almost all the members were elected by single constitu- 
encies, of which there were 96. There were two special constituencies returning 
more than one member. The Oudh Taluqdars’ constituency returned four and the 
Agra landlords elected two. Thus the total of 100 elected seats was made up. The 
remaining 23 were nominated members, of which not more than 16 were officials 
and five non-officials. Two members of the Provincial Executive Council were 
ex-officio members. Out of the remaining five one was a representative of the Anglo- 
Indians, one of the Indian Christians, one of the depressed classes and the remain- 
ing tvio were utilised for securing representation for communities or interests who 
had not otherwise in the opinion of the Governor obtained representation. 

Sir John continued : — Then there is the power vested in the Governor to nominate 
two members with expert knowledge on any particular bill for a limited period but 
these members sit in the house and exercise the vote only when that particular bill 
IS discussed. 
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Has the Governor exercised this power ? he asked. — The witness explained that 
in the case of the Aerial Ropeways Bill and in one or two other cases the Governor 
had done so. It was not peculiar to U. P. but had general application to all pro- 
vinces. 

Do you think this power to add two experts on particular bills has shown itself 
in U. P. to be useful ? — It has It enabled the Governor to put on the Council the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, who took a large jiart in the discussion 
of the University Bill. 

Sir John Simon ; This is a very interesting provision in the constitution. 

The witness explained that there were 373 members of the British Indian .Asso- 
ciation and that the Agra landholders had two constituencies, one North and one 
South. 

What is the qualification for the vote as a landowner of the Agra Province ? — 
Payment of land revenue amounting to Rs 5,000 or ownership of land which if not 
revenue-free would be assessed for land revenue of less than Rs 5.000 

The chairman briefly read out the arrangements and divisions of constituencies 
into rural and urban as given in the appendix to the memorandum and noted 
that there was only one European constituency in the proviiK e The chairman 
also noted that the Upper India Chamber of Commerce returned two members and 
the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce returned one member Of the go 
general constituencies 29 were Moslems based on a communal electorate, 60 non- 
Moslem and one European Of the 29 Moslem constituencies 25 were rural and 
four urban and of the 60 non-Moslem constituencies 52 were rural and eight urban. 

How do you make up your rural and urban constituencies in this province ? — 
Towns with a population of 70,000 or over are included in urban areas, but towns 
which may have a population of even a little short of that figure are included in 
rural constituencies. 

Sir John Simon • Now let us take the basis of the franchise in this provmce. A 
person has a vote if he is assessed to income tax Secondly he will have the vote 
if he is a resident landlord and is assessed to land revenue of Rs. 25 per annum 
These are ownership voters. Then tenants have votes if they pay a rent of Rs. 50 
per annum. Then I think there is a provision for towns where the test is ownership 
or occupation of a house of a rental value of Rs 30 monthly Why was this differ- 
ence made between land revenue and rental qualifications ? — Because at the time 
that this qualification was fixed the land revenue assessment was nominally fifty 
pr-r cent, of the rental. Hence the rental qualification was fixed at double the 
Ir'nd revenue qualification 

Sir John Simon continuing his examination noted that the number of electors 
at the 1926 elections was well above 598,000. Gan you tell, he asked, roughly what 
would be the adult population of the U. P. ? — At the 1921 census the population 
of twenty years and over was roughly 24,000,000, that is, both men and women. The 
actual figure of adults between the ages of 20 and 25 years is about 4,000,000. 

Then it comes *0 this, that out of a total adult population of 24,000,000 only one 
inillion and a half have the franchise. I notice that there has been a steady increase 
in the total of electoral rolls. What is this due to ? — The increase has been largely 
in the urban constituencies where it is ascribed to the rising rents and the awakening 
ing of political interest. 

Sir John : I see if people get keener about exercising their vote they take a 
greater care to get themselves registered. 

Mr. Dodd's Evidence 

Mr. Dodd, Inspector-General of Police, United provinces, was the last witness 
of the day to be examined by Sir John Simon 

The witness stated that in this province the force under his control was divided 
into two branches, civil and armed. They were recruited originally as one •force 
but after two years’ training were divided into two groups. 

Has there been any difficulty in carrying the Budget demands of the police as 
a whole ?— There was no difficulty in carrying the Budget as a whole but minor 
cuts were several times carried. Sometimes the Governor certified the cuts and 
restored a demand. There had been reductions in criminal investigation on the 
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part of the police budget. If it was not restored by the exercise on the part of the 
Governor of hib power of certification then they respected the cut made and cut down 
expenditure in the direr lion suggested by the cut. 

Sir John Simon elicited the information that the reduction of the strength of village 
choukidars from 86,000 to 43,000 was not due to cuts in the police budget by the 
legislature, but had been done as a result of Government orders. He then gave 
figures of cases of murder, daroity and rioiing during the years 1926-27 as given in 
the police administration report for the year. 

Continuing the witness expressed the opinion that the efficiency of the force 
had greatly increased and that corruption was decreasing from day to day. 

Mr Dodd fleclared himself against the transfer of the police administration to 
ministerial control because minis'ers were subject to political influence an 1 it would 
not do to entrust them with the police administration, who were responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order 

Asked by Mr Desanges the witne«:s said that he would insist on a fifty per cent 
recruitment in the superior police service being reserved for Europeans. 

Asked why the Inspector-General said British officers were much in demand by 
the public in connection with important investigation work, more particularly in 
communal cases — As a matter of fact when communal riots took place inquiry by a 
European offircr was invariably demanded. 

Mr Desanges ; Don't you think on the same grounds certain percentage of 
Anglo-Indians among the subordinate officers are absolutely necessary ? — I do not 
think it is necessarv Nevertheless personally I would like to see a proportion of 
them in the police force. 

Questioned further, the witness told Mr Desanges that reserve inspectors who 
were previously always either Anglo-Indians or Domiciled Europeans were now 
being replaced by Indians The witness was perfectly satisfied with the work of his 
Indian reserve inspectors. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Why were there so many riots in the United Provinces ? 

The reply was that riots were on the increase because of the growth of communal 
spirit Further, ever since the Non-co-operation Movement in 1921 a spirit of lawless- 
ness had been generated and umil it had totally subsided the people were prone to 
take to lathis on any pretext and break the law. 

Sir H S, Gour finallv asked if the witness had found his Indian officers in the 
superior police service efficient and able. The witness replied in the affirmative.' 

Examined by Sir Zulfikarali Khan, Mr. Dodd admitted that there was a general 
charge of corruption against the police. To remedy matters Government had 
stiffened the rules regarding punishments for corrupt practices. 

5th December — Ladie»’ Deputation 

The Simon Conference received this morning a deputation of ladies headed by 
the Dowager Rani of Mandi and including Mrs Ahmed Shah and Mrs. Chitambar. 
Sir John Simon and Lord Burnham received the deputation outside the Confenence 
Room and conducted them to the witness box. 

The deputation submitted that out of one million and a half votes in the Provinces 
women possessed only 50,000. This glaring disparity between the proportion of 
male and female electors to their population was due to the fact that the same quali- 
fications had been prescribed for females as for males. Women did not ordinarily 
possess property in their own names, nor did they pay incometax or house rent. They 
generally shared property with the male members of their family, the nanae of one or 
more of whom appeared in the electoral roll. With the awakening which had now 
come about among women, this state of affairs had handicapped them in taking part 
in the political activities of the country. 

The deputation, therefore, urged that the franchise should not be based only on 
property possessed by the woman herself. They supfgested that if a father or a husband 
possessed qualifications which were twice the minimum qualifications prescribed for 
men, daughters or wife of such a father or husband, respectively, should ipso facto 
acquire the vote. This would be in addition to those women who already possess 
the franchise by virtue of their possessing the necessary qualification in their own 
right. They further requested for four separate seats being reserved in the U. P, 
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Council for women for which the Provinces should be divided into four suitable 
territorial constituencies and in each of which women, who had reached a certain 
standard of education, say the upper primary or the middle class school certificate, 
should be registered as electors. 

Sir John Simon : How do you and your deputation feel about the present 
franchise of women? Do you think it is based on a proper principle, or would you 
suggest a change ? 

Mrs. Ahmed Shah, replying on behalf of the deputation, said that it was not 
proper to apply the same franchise qualifications to women as to men. As comlitions 
were, they did not allow of women possessing qualificsitions requisite for becoming 
voters She suggested that unmarried girls should be allowed to exercise the vote if 
their fathers possessed the franchise qualification and married women should be 
allowed to vote if their husbands had the vote. Sir John Simon appreciated the 
point put forward by the deputation and gave the analogy of female franchise m 
England w here the same difficulty had arisen because similar qualifications were 
required of women. 

Sir John Simon : Do you think that m these Provinces women voters have 
begun to take real interest in political affairs ? 

Mrs. Ahmed Shah : It is undoubtedly beginning to grow, but at present women 
do not go to the polls, either in U. P. or in any other province. 

Sir John Simon : Did you as a me nber of the Locil Legislature finrl many 
women coming to you for help and advice ? Do you think they are interested in 
political matters ? — There was a conference of women of Lucknow and I was given 
a mandate to press for the reservation of two seats for women in the Legislative 
Council. 

Sir John Simon : Women members of the House of Commons give advice to 
women organisations on political matters which specially concern women — She 
said in reply, that there was at present no woman Legislative Councillor m U. P. 

Sir John Simon pointed out to the deputation that there was a large body of public 
opinion in India which did not look with favour on the idea of making special provi- 
sion for special classes or sets of people. It was desirable for all citizens to be in- 
terested together in public questions, but he supposed it was very unlikely for some 
time to come that men voters would cast their votes in favour of women candidates 
in preference to men candidates. 

Mrs. Ahmed Shah stated that women at present could not go and canvass for 
votes among men. Therefore, she felt that for some time at least reservation of seats 
for women was necessary. She did not want nominated seats but four elected seats, 
constiuencies for which might be made by a suitable territorial division of these 
Provinces into four parts. Women, she said, were taking part in social uplift, medical 
relief and maternity welfare. They had at present no representation on local 
bodies. 

The Provincial wing pointed out that there was one woman Municipal Councillor 
in Allahabad and she had done useful work on that body. 

Sir John Simon : In England also we had a long record of good work from 
women on local bodies before they began to take interest in Parliamentay matters. 

Mrs Ahmed Shah : We can do a lot on local bodies provided we get a chance 
of being there. 

Lord Burnham was informed that women were taking increasing interest in 
medical education and there were many medical practitioners in these Provinces and 
in the Department of Public Health. 

Major Attlee was told that a growing number of women were taking to the 
teaching profession and were likely to be more and more interested in politics. 

Mr. H. C. Desanges wanted to know whether, if the franchise were extended, 
women in purdah would take the trouble of coming to the polls. — The witness rfug- 
gested that the difficulty could be overcome by registering their votes by post. 

Replying to Sir Arthur Froom, Mrs. Ahmed Shah said women suffered under 
many disabilities and although men were sympathetic towards women they would like 
to have direct representation in the Council. 

To Raja Nawab Ali she answered that the literary qualification for women should 
be based on their knowledge of any one vernacular or language of those provinces. 
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Sir H. Gour wanted to know if by representation of women their disabilities would 
be removed and if men’s point of view differed from theirs. 

Mrs \hmelShah: We do acknowle 'ge the generosity of menfolk (laughter) 
but women coun:illors -ire to sifegir 1 our interests. 

To Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan the witness recommended the creation of separate 
pooling booths for purd.ih women voters, where special purdah arrangements could 
be made and presiding officers must be ladies. 

7th December — Deputation of Br. Indian Association 

A deputation from the British Indian Association ( the Taluqdars of Oudh 
headed by Mr. Habibullah and consisting of Kaja Surajbakhsh Singh, President 
of the Association, the Raja of Jehangirabad, Rana Umanathbaksh Singh, Raja 
B.ihadur Bisheshwar Nath, Raja Shanker Saliai, Lala Pragnarain, Thakur 
Rampartap and Raja Bahadur Kamakhyadayal waited on the Conference this 
morning. 

Examined by the Chairman, Mr. Habibullah stated that his Association had 
405 members. The Association was established in 1861, and at that time member- 
ship w is voluntary. But since, membership was obligatory on all taluqdars and 
they all had to subscribe to the funds of the Association. 

Sir John suggested that there must be some law or statute by which membership 
had been made compulsory — Witness could give no law under which this provision 
had been made. All members of the Association had to contribute 4 annas per 
hundred rupees of their income to the funds of the Association. 

Continuing, witness stated that the Southborough Franchise Committee and 
the Local Government had recommended the reservation of five seats in the Local 
Council for their Association, but only four had been provided under the present 
constitution. He recommended enlargement of the present size of the Council to 
a membership of between 250 to 200 but of which 225 should be elected from general 
constituencies and the rest filled in by special interests He wanted seats reserved 
for his Association to the extent of 6 per cent, of the total elected seats in the Local 
Legislature. 

Taluqdars, he said, served more frequently on local bodies than in the Legislature. 
There were at present three taluqdars who were chairmen of district boards. His class 
paid about 10 per cent of the total local rates and therefore, should have proportional 
representation there. 

Further examined by Sir John witness stated that some landowners were 
returned to the Legislative Council from general constituencies in addition to the 
four elected by the Association from their special constituency. There were ive 
such at present. Some landlords, who were not taluqdars and had not Government 
sanads were honorary members of the Association. 

Sir John: So actually it comes to this, that your Association tries to represent 
the interests and discharge the duties of the land-owning classes, no doubt a very 
important class in Oudh, holding as they do two-thirds of the villages ? 

Continuing, witness stated that all communities were represented on their 
Association. The majority were Hindus, including about 4 Sikhs, forming 69 pei 
cent, and Mahomedans were in a minority forming 31 per cent of the membership 
of the Association. His Association had many times returned Moslems to represent 
them. 

Examined by Mr. Srivastava, witness said that there was no communal feeling 
among the members of his Association. He stated that district bodies had not 
taken full advantage of the opportunities offered to them by the Reforms. The 
sense of responsibility was lacking. Things, he hoped, would improve in future. 

He recommended provincial autonomy with the reservation of Law and Order, 
because he thought the time had not yet come for the transfer of that subject. 

Replying to Mr. Bisheshardayal, witness said that communal feeling had not 
disturbed them. They were taluq lars first and Hin lus and Moslems afterwards. 

There was a brisk passage-at-arms between the witness and Dr. Shafaat Ahmed 
Khan. The Doctor pointed out to witness that at the 192 j elections no Mahomedan 
had been returned by the Association. Witness replied that it was purely a matter 
of aectdeni and not du^ to any attempt on the part of the Hindu nvethbers to 
exclude Mahomedan members. 
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Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan : Is not there danger that Mahomedans will not be 
elected by the Association ? — What danger is there that Mahomedans will not be 
elected ? It was only an accident in 1926 that the cousin of the Raja of Jehangirabad 
was not returned. So long as communal feeling is not present there is no danger 
of this. 

Dr Ahmed Khan asked if witness would object to the introduction of a system 
of proportional representation. — Witness : Certainly. We do not want it at 
present, and if at any future date we should feel the necessity of such an arrangement 
we can do it by establishing a convention amongst ourselves without any statutory 
or legal provision for it. Dr. Shafaat Khan suggested that the Taluqdars did not 
safeguard the interests of small landowners. — Witness : Have you seen any 
legislation in which we have not safeguarded the interests of these zamindars ? 
Though they might not be Taluqdars, their interests are not separate from ours. 

Witness told Mr. Hidayat Hussain that he had no objection to representation of 
tenants, if the owning of property or the payment of land revenue remained the 
basis of franchise. 

Mr. Desanges : Would you, as an Association, be prepared to recommend 
special representation for tenants as a class ^ — We have no objection to any provi- 
sion being made for tenants so long as our claims for adequate special representation 
are recognised. 

Replying to Mr. Bisheshardyal witness said that in India at present there was 
an immense movement for attacking the landed interests from all sides, but at 
present their relations with the tenants were very good. 

Sir John : Do you anticipate in view of the recent legislation which has given 
your tenants greater security of tenure ? — They may claim to take more independent 
part in political affairs anl cease to accept the position that they were represented 
by their landlords ? Attempts are being made by Communists to alienate us from 
our tenants, but so far our relations are good and so long as we get special represen- 
tation we do nn mind the tenints getting representation for themselves. 

Witness . told Dr. Suhrawardy that members elected by his Association represen- 
ted Taluqdars in the Legislative Council and not any particular community. 

Mr. Habibullah informed Sardar Bahadur Shivdevsingh Uberoi that his Associa- 
tion had not considered the question of the introduction of a system of joint electo- 
rates in general constituences He informed Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan that he had not 
come to prevent tenants from getting into the Council. He had come to ask for 
protection for his class and so long as they got that protection they did not mind 
anybody else getting their chance. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan • — Is it not a fact that the President of the Association 
IS also President of the Hindu Mahasabha. — Yes, and another President of the 
Association was President of the Muslim League for a number of years. (Laughter) 

Sir Harising Gour examining, witness further elucidated the point that the non- 
return of a Moslem from the Association’s constituency in 1926 was purely accidental. 
Many pr ’minent Hindu members had calculated that one Mahomedan would be 
returned and that it was not true to say that it was due to communal considera- 
tions 

Witness stood by the statement in their memorandum that the “rising tide of 
communalism ought to be suppressed.” He was strongly opposed to any nomi- 
nation except in the case of the depressed classes and labour interests Nomination, 
he said, interfered with the representative character of the Legislature. 

On the transferred side, he said, Ministers should have joint and not individual 
responsibility. He was not opposed to the idea of counterpoising special representa- 
tion of the tenant class in the Legislature against the special representation granted 
to the Taluqdars, although he felt the tenants were quite content to be represented 
by their landlord. Witness would not agree to the Taluqdars being excluded ^om 
standing for election from general constituencies, even though they would have 
special representation of their own. 

Replying to Sir Arthur Froom, Witness said that claims of different communities 
for representation on Cabinets would have to be considered. His Association had 
not considered the question of any change in the Central Legislature. 

Before the deputation withdrew, Sir John Simon read out to the conference the 

8 
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recommendations of the Montford report, the Southborough Committee's report 
and the despatch of the Government of India on the subject of the representation 
of the genuine aristocracy, of which the Taluqdars of Oudh were an outstanding 
example. The actual position, at present, he said, was this : Landowners, as such, had 
two representatives in the Councit of State and in the Legislative Assembly. There 
Was one representativeTrom Madras, one from Bengal, one from Bombay, one from 
the Punjab, one from Bihar and Orissa, one from the United Provinces and one 
from the Central Provinces. In the U. P. Council they had six representatives 

Upper India Chamber's Deputation 

The deputation of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce led by Mr. A. L. 
Carnagie, President, and consisting of Messrs. J J Ryan, Secretary, Mr. T. Gavin 
Jones, M.L.A. and Mr E. Sutter M.L.(1 next entered the Conference room. 

In an elaborate and short memorandum, which was later characterised by Lord 
Strathcona as an important document and a well thought out scheme the Chamber 
of Commerce strongly criticised the dyarchical form of government and the existing 
basis for the franchise. The Chamber pointed out that the result had been that 
electorates and their franchises were not such as would form a secure foundation 
for the legislatures, but were built in or thrust in under them none too confidently 
or securely. The result is a conglomeration of property and other qualifications, 
communally most uneven and educationally most unsound. The landholders arc 
represented but the vast agricultural population of India is witliout adequate 
representation. 

The Chamber recommended that the system of Panchayats should be developetl 
which should be made more representative by permitting all adult male inhabit int-^ 
of the village to vote in some summary manner for the election of Panchavats. The 
next step should be the establishment of electorate colleges and members of the 
Panchayats would be the lowest grade of such colleges and wool ! elect, not neces- 
sarily, from among their own members. District Boards in rural areas. 

It is regarded as an incontestible fact that, at present and for many years to c ome, 
communal representation must be resorted to in India, It would not be difficult to 
introduce a communal system, correctly based on the communal population, into the 
election of village Panchayats, of District Boards, or equivalent rural bodies in 
urban areas where educational conditions are better and where the significance and 
importance of the elective system is better understood. 

Direct election to Municipal Boards should continue District Boards and 
Municipal Boards, once elected, should be constituted electoral colleges for election 
again, not necessarily from among their own members, but of members to the 
Legislative Assembly and to (he Provincial Lower Houses, it being part of the Cham- 
ber's proposals that Provincial Upper Houses should be established 

Functioning with District and Municipal Boards as electoral r:)lleges, there 
would be other properly constituted elective bodies such as Chambers of Commerce 
and Trade Associations, Workmen’s Unions, and Associations of Landholders, Pro- 
vincial Branches of the European Association and the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association and also the Indian Christian community (in certain provinces). 
These several electoral colleges would form general electorates lor Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly and, in addition, there would be special electorates. 

In regard to the Provincial and Central Legislatures the Chamber recommends 
that the communal interests of Moslems should be protected by a sliding scale in 
which weighting given to Moslems increases as their numerical strength diminishes. 
Where Moslems are in a Census majority they are to have a proportionate represen- 
tation, where thev are weakest their proportion is to be doubled. Between these 
two extremes, the Census ratio of Moslems is to be multiplied by a factor greater 
than (yie and less than two. 

Europeans should certainly have communal representation both in the Central 
and Provincial Legislatures and this should be distinct from and in addition to the 
special representation necessary for European commerce Anglo-Indians should 
continue to be recognised as a separate community and should be given franchise 
to function as an electoral col ege. Indian Christians should be given franchise. 

Owing to the backwardness of the depressed classes and their lack of education 
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any system of direct election would be unsuitable, but it is felt that the system of 
electoral colleges could be established in each province among the depressed classes 
and they could be given the right of election through this system. 

Dealing with economic interests, the Committee of the Chamber opined that 
European commerce and Indian commerce should be accorded separate represen- 
tation in both the Central and Provincial Legislatures. They consider it wrong to 
deny European commerce representation in the Assembly save by the nomination 
of one representative of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, while Indian 
commerce is privileged to elect members to the Assembly. There is no need for 
granting special representation to the Universities 

Examined by Lord Strathcona Mr Gavin Jones stated that dyarchy had failed 
because sufficient responsibility had not been given to Ministers. Ministers, the deputa- 
tion said, should be stronger than at present. The executive should be made stronger 
and more stable in the Provinces The deputation felt that constant heckling in 
the Legislatures had weakened the position of the executive. Permanent 
officers, who were not professional and expert politicians, should not be called upon 
to face criticism in the Legislatures. 

The witness rei hly assen»^ed to Sir John Simon’s suggestion that what they 
wanted was that as in England, political heads of departments should be responsible 
to the Legislature and should hear all criticism levclle 1 against these departmental 
officers. Ministers would, of course, have the support of their party in the 
Legislature. 

Lord Strathcona asked as to what the Chamber meant by “summary 
manner of franchise to village adults.” Mr. Carnegie stated that it should be an 
oral election by show of hands and should not have any vast machinery. 

Replying to another question Mr. Carnegie said that so far elected members had 
done very little to educate their constituencies, because constituencies in India were 
very large and unwieldy and it was very difficult for members to maintain touch with 
their electorates. Mr Carnegie did not insist on educational quali6cations for 
members of District Boards He deplored that collection of municipal taxation in 
India was not done in an efficient manner. 

Lord Strathcona wanted elaboration of the idea of double chambers in Provinces 
Mr. Carnegie stated the Upper House should be one-third of the Lower Chamber in 
size, the franchise for which shouhi be on a restricted basis and comparatively high. 
There was real necessity for Upper Chambers with powers of revision. 

Replying to Viscount Burnham, the witness thought that the indirect system 
of election proposed by them would secure greater respoiisiblity on the part of electors 
and members. There certainly was danger in the experiment but the deputation 
thought it was worih trying 

Mr. Vernon Hartshorn pointed out to the witness that it had taken about 21 years 
to establish Panchayals in one-fifih of the villages in these provinces and asked how 
long it would take them to cover the whole province. 

10th December — Official Examination 

Kunwar Jagdisli Prasad, Chief Secretary, United Provinces Government, giving 
evidence before the Simon Joint Free Conference this morning, described the method 
followed by the U. P Government in making appointments to the Provincial Exe- 
cutive, Police and Judicial Services, as also with regard to what are known as the 
listed pos's in these services. 

Examined by Sir John Simon, the witness stated that he had been Education 
Secretary, Industries Secretary and Chief Secretary, respectively, of the U. P. Gov- 
ernment. He had been Reforms Officer, particularly in charge of setting in motion 
the elective machinery under the new scheme The Collector was the administrative 
head of the district, with whom might be associated an Assistant Collector or Deputy 
Collector, who was known as Joint Magistrate. The total number of listed Eppoint-* 
ments in the executive service had been fixed at 25 in these Provinces, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Lee Commission. 

He explained that listed posts were those posts which, under the new scheme, 
were to be filled in by promotion from amongst ‘.members of the provincial services 
and which used to be filled by members of all India services. The Government 
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sent up the name of the candidate who was considered most suitable for such an 
appointment to the Public Services Commission for advice. So far as the witness 
knew, there had been no case in which the Public Services Commission had dis- 
agreed with the recommendations of the Local Government. 

Sir John Simon : What is the material on which the Public Services Commission 
base their opinion ? — With our recommendation we send our reasons recommending 
a particular officer. 

Continuing, the witness stated that there were 13 listed posts in the Police Service. 
With regard to promotions of Subordinate Judges to posts of District and Sessions 
judges, the Chief Court of Oudh and the High Court of Allahabad sent their 
recommendations to the Local Goveinment, who accepted the recommendation of 
either the High Court or the Chief Court and then forwarded it to the Public 
Services Commission for opinion before finally making an appointment or promotion 

Sir John Simon : How far does the recommendation made by the High Court 
or of the Chief Court, as the case may be, decide this matter of promotion ? — The 
Government decides whether to accept the recommendation of the High Court or 
of the Chief Court. 

The witness, continuing, stated that a subordinate judicial officer did not migrate 
from Oudh to Agra Province. As a matter of practice, appointments and promotions 
in the Judicial Service merely followed the recommendations of the higher judiciary 

Sir John Simon : To what extent do communal considerations come into play 
in the appointment of Executive officers, Police officers and Judicial officers? — We 
have definitely laid down that one-third of the appointments shall be reserved for 
Moslems. So far as vacancies are filled in on the results of competitive examinations 
two vacancies each year are generally filled in by direct nomination by the Governor. 
No communal proportion has been fixed for these, but, ordinarily, one is a Moslem 
and one non-Moslem. 

The witness explained that the communal proportion rule was given effect to by 
selecting the first two Mo lems and, if the Moslem candidates did not come among 
them, they went further down the list to select them, and, similarly, if the first two 
positions were taken by Moslems, then one would be taken and they will go further 
down the list to select two non-Moslems. 

Further examined by Sir John Simon, the witness stated that no special rule for 
( ommunal representation had been framed as far as appointments of Deputy Super- 
intendents of Police were concerned, but the Governor-in-Council was empowered 
to announce the number of vacancies which were to be reserved in any year for 
particular communities. The rule for the representation of different communities 
in the services was negative rather than positive It aimed at preventing undue 
preponderance of any one community in the services The rule ran : “In making 
appointments the Local Government and the High Court will endeavour to secure 
due representation of different classes and communities ” 

Lord Burnham : I do not quite understand what is the exact function of the 
Public Services Commission in making these appointments If they judge merely on 
the data supplied to them by the Local Government, is it not difficult for them to 
exercise any influence? — The Public Services Commission is represented on the 
Committee which makes the preliminary selection before the examination is held. 

Lord Burnham : Is a European debarred from entering this examination ? — 
The candidate must be a British subject of Indian domicile and must have been 
residing in U. P. for three years before the date of the examination. The witness 
informed Col. Lane Fox that the system ot listed posts had been in existence 
since 1892, but its use had been increased by the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission. 

Col. Lane Fox : Is it used as a means of increasing the proportion of Indians in 
the services? — It means that officers of the provincial services occupy some of the 
appointments which would be ordinarily occupied by members of all India services. 

The witness told Mr. Desanges that powers had been delegated to the L 
Government by the Secretary of State, under Section 96-B-2 of the Governmenocal 
India Act, for framing rules for the method of recruitment to provincial services, f of 

Further examined by Mr. Desanges the witness stated that the proportion of 
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communities had been fixed so far as the executive services were concerned. Anglo- 
Indians were included in non-Moslems 

Asked if the Government would be prepared to accept a resolution of the Local 
Council fixing proportions for communal representanon in the services, the witness 
said that he had no authority to give any opinion on that point. He was not in a 
position to say what ratio of marks were allotcd to interviews at these competitive 
examinations, but said that interviews were a very important factor in adjudging 
the suitability of candidates for appointment to certain posts There was no 
communal proportion fixed for appointments to the Serretarnt 

Babu Ramcharan : Have you come across any case in which members of the 
depressed classes have been appointed to the post of Tehsildar ? — I cannot answer 
that question straight away. I shall have to go through the whole Civil List. 

It was a matter of legal opinion whether there was any warrant in the powers 
delegated to the Local Government by the Secretary of State, under Section 96-B-2, 
to make provision for communal representanon for the services The Governnaent 
had accepted the 1921 a resolution passed by the Local Council that competition 
would be a good way of getting suitable officers. 

The witness preferred not to answer Mr Snvastava's question as to whether the 
witness considered that all communines were properly represented in the services. 

The joint examination of Mr Lambert, Finance Member, and the Nawab of 
Chattari, Home Member, was then taken up in camera 

13th December — The Commission at Patna 

The Simon Joint Free Conference reconstituted itself formally to-day with the 
addition of the B. & O. Provincial Committee 

Mr. J. A Hubback. Special Reforms Officer, examined by Sir John Simon, 
described the allotment of nominated and elected seats in the Council 

The commercial and industrial communities of the province, he said, were 
represented by the chairman as a properly constituted Chamber of Commerce The 
labour representative in the first two Councils after the Reforms had been nominated 
from amongst the employees of the Tata’s at Jamshedpur and in the third Council 
their representative was a Railwayman from Jamalpur. A majority of rural workers 
in the coalfields were not regular workers They took to this job in periods inter- 
vening between agricultural activity and slackness. They also look to it in times of 
famine 

The total number of registered voters in the province was 274,812, the male 
adult population of the province being 8,400,000 There was no female suffrage 
He agreed with Sir John Simon that the percentage of voters to the total was rather 
small. He could not give any '-special reason for this. The franchise was mainly 
urban. The qualification for franchise in urban constituencies was an assessment 
for rent of Rs 3 It did bring within the list a substantial number of the poorer 
classes. The witness agreed that in towns the franchise was lower than in the rural 
constituencies For the former it worked out to be nearly half of the latter 

There were two kinds of voters in rural areas, ryots and land-holders. It was 
seldom that there was more than one intermediate interest between the tillers of 
the soil and the owners In some parts, however, there were tenure holders. In 
Bihar there was a maiority of proprietors and ryots, and only in a few cases were 
there any tenure holders. Rent qualifications were different in different parts of the 
province. In some parts it was Rs 65, in others it was Rs. 46, whereas in some it 
was only Rs. 16 Of rural Moslem voters 743 per thousand were ryots. 

Examined by Mr. Vernon Hartshorn the witness stated that in the first Council 
after the Reforms there were two professional politicians, in the second nine and 
in the third 21. Pressed by Mr. Hartshorn, the witness defined a professional 
politician as one who appeared to have very little other means of livelihood than 
his political status. (laughter.) Further examined, the witness stated th&t the 
landlords’ constituency, with 389 voters returned five members to the Council, while 
the Europeans with about 2,000 returned only one. 

He went on to explain that in pre-reform days the landholders had very consider- 
able influence in this province over the way in which the administration was carried 
on and, when the chamber was reformed, it was the opinion of the Secretary of 
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State, the Government of India as that of the Bihar and Orissa Government that 
It would be proper to maintain, to a considerable extent, the same representation of 
this class in the Loral Council so as to ensure that that influence was not entirely 
withdrawn The landholders, by reason of having this special representation, were 
not debarred from contesting general constituency seats, but very few had been 
successful 

Questioned by Col. Lnne-Fo\ the witness said that some candidates of superior 
status refrained fr< m contesting the elections because the constituencies were very 
iiuwieldy. UnwK‘l«ly constituencies resulted in the election of members who 
rejiresented nobody but themselves. He agreed with jthe Coloners suggestion that 
indirect election might improve matters. He had not considered any scheme for 
such election, but he suggested that the scheme put forward by the Minister, Sir 
Ganeshdutt Singh in this respect ‘might be useful He further said that the same 
system might apply to elections for the Assembly and certainly, the possibility of 
applying it to the Council of State would be worth exploring. 

Major Lane-Fox . In England we look to : University representation to give us 
men of letters and learning Do you get the same results in this province? — I do 
rot think that the same results have been obtained in this country 

Examined by Lord Strathrona, the witness said that there was no limit fixed 
by law to the amount of expenditure to be incurred by any candidate for election and 
also, there was nothing to prevent candidates from employing paid cavassers 

Lord Straihcona : Has the Government or members done anything to make 
such a provision cither by law or by the drawing up of rules like the Government 
serv'ants* conduct rules? — Neither of them has done anything and the Government 
did not lliink it desirable to do so without the initiative of the Council. 

Replying to Major Attlee, the witness said that the proportion of seats had been 
arrived at by considering the political importance of different areas Endeavours had 
been made, by imposing different standards of franchise in different areas, to gi\ e 
seats in the ratio of their relative political development. In the Council there was no 
marked pull between the Bihar and Onya members. There was a certain number 
of Moslems who oidinarily .acted together and members of the Swarat Party acted 
together on Tenancy questions. 

Replying to Major Cadogan the witness stated that trade unionism had not 
developed to such an extent as to affect the elections 

Sir Arthur Froom was told that, in addition to two nominated reyircseiitaiives 
of the aborigines, there were two other representatives of the aborigines who had 
come in by elec ion from general constituencies Thus there were four members out 
of 34 in the Council who represented five millions of aborigines. 

Questioned by Sir H. CJour, the witness said that at times the Ministers had to 
rely on the vote of the official bloc in the Council to keep them in office. 

Sir H. Gour ; How far do you think it detracts for ministerial responsibility^ — 
It does certainly do so. 

Continuing, the witness stood by the statement in the memorandum that there 
had been considerable ill feeling between Hindus and Moslems in the province 
during the last four years and separate representation was a contributory cause 
of this, but the general struggle for powers between the two communities played a 
good part in this ill-will between them. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that the memorandum had put forth bot^sidcs of the 
argument before them. 

Further examined by Sir H. Gour the witness agreed that the majority community 
had not used its majority to the prejudice of minorities. 

Sir H. Gour : Do you not think, therefore, that separate communal electorates 
are now no longer justified ? — That certainly is not the conclusion which I would 
draw from that passage in the memorandum. 

The witness continued that the Moslem element in the Legislature would exercise 
a steadying influence of the constitution. He agreed that indirect election would 
give representation to a much larger number of the masses. 

Sir H. Gour suggested to the witness that, perhaps, by making it compulsory for 
the University representative to be a man of letters or prescribing some other 
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academic test, it might be possible to get educational experts as Univerbity repre- 
sentatives. 

Sir John Simon : That is a very interesting suggestion. I think, like England, 
there is nothing to prevent persons who are not University men from standing from 
those constituencies. He gave instances of University representatives in England 
who were very distinguished scholars, but University electors did not withhold 
their votes from a candidate merely because he was not a man of letters 
but because of his political views. There was the case of Mr. Gladstone 
who had been rejected by the Oxford University because of his political views. The 
first words he had uttered at Manchester after his defeat were “gentleman, I stand 
before you unpuzzled** . 

The witness could not make any definite suggestion for replacing the nominated 
representation of the aborigines by elected representation. Indirect election might 
serve the purpose but there would be great administrative difficulties in carrying on 
the elections. He would not like to take on that 10b 

The Chairman’s suggestion for the formation of a sub-committee of the Con- 
ference like that formed in other provinces for consitlenng in detail all matters con- 
cerning the depressed classes and the aborigines and reporting to the Conference 
was assented to rea lily by the Conference Tne Com nittee will consist of Sir John 
Simon, Messrs. M, C Rajah, Mubarak All, and Sarat Chandra Roy. 

To Sir Han Singh Gour the witness stated that indirect election would give less 
political education than direct election and might also dwindle the interest of the 
electorate at large in matters political. The witness suggested a system of co-option 
as a possible solution for the depressed classes. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that if the representation of the depressed classes 
was continued by nomination, the e<isting rules would preclude the appointment 
of a depressed class member as a minister. 

Replying to Sir Zulfiquar Ali Khan the witness said that Moslems were not satis- 
fied with their present 25 per cent, representation in Bihar and they wanted separate 
electorates. Asked if he could suggest a method of Moslem representation in the 
Cabinat on provincial autonomy being introduced, the witness said that it was 
extremely difficult to suggest any provision but Moslems could enter the Cabinet 
only as a part of a coalition 

Replying to Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy the witness said both the nominated repre- 
sentatives of the aboriginals in the Council were Christian missionaries though the 
majority of the aboriginals were non-Christians The witness could not recollect 
if these two nominated representatives had put any question or moved a resolution 
in the Legislative Council during the seven or eight years of the Montford reforms. 

Replying to Mr Chandeshwar Prasad Narayan Sinha, Mr. Hubback stated that 
the landholders in the Council represented the interests of big landholders only. 
In some constituencies there was a strong element of ryots’ representatives as dis- 
tinguished from those of the Swarajists. The witness agreed that the presence of 
the official block made some members vote in an irresponsible manner. 

Asked to state instances in which majority interests had gone against minority 
interests, Mr. Hubback said the action taken had not been positive but negative. 

Mr. Mubarak Ali : Consider ng the hopeless minority of Moslems in the 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa tracts, would there not be the danger, in case joint elec- 
torates were introduced, of Moslems forfeiting even their security money ? — It may 
happen so in those prrls. 

Replying to Mr. Athar Hussain, Mr. Hubback abmitted that no Moslem had 
so far been elected from the mixed landholders’ constituencies in the provinces. The 
witness, being questioned if it was desirable to have safeguards for Moslem repre- 
sentation in the services, said that so far as it would be done each community should 
be represented in the services with due regard to efficiency. 

Mr. Athar Hussain : Do you think it is necessary to provide for the representa- 
tion of Moslems in the Cabinet ? — I shall not put it strongly as that. 

Mr. Tallents’ examination 

Mr. P. C. Tallents, Financial Sec retary, was examined mainly by the Chairman 
of the Conference. He agreed to Sir John Simon’s suggestion that it would be 
better if he asked questions to elucidate matters which he had prepared with the help 
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of Mr. Rama Rau, Financial Advisor on behalf of the Government of India with the 
Comniission. 

Sir John procee led to summirise the history of the financial position of the 
[irovince. After the separation of Bihar from Bengal in 1912 it was necessary to 
come to some finacial settlement with tlie Govrernment of India This settlement 
was based on the actual revenue and expenditure during the previous year. Under 
this arrangement Bihar and Orissa got the proceeds of half of the land revenue, 
half of the stamps, three-fourths of the excise an 1 the whole of forests 
and registration. Land revenue in the province was permanently fixed except 
for certain areas in Orissa and therefore there was not much room for expansion 
of revenue from this source. The result was thit during the years 1912-22 the 
increase of revenue in Bihar and Orissa was only 12*2 per cent, whereas the average 
increase for the whole of India was 30 per cent. The increase of land revenue in this 
province was only 4^ per cent, as against 21 per cent for the whole of India 
Bihar and Orissa being the poorest province had been excluded from contributing 
anything to the Central revenues under the Mesion Settlement. 

Has the province made any contributions at any time ? — Yes. 

But these contributions, Sir John proceeded, have, as we all know, ceased now 
d'he Meston Committee compared the previous expendi ure of the province with 
the spending power which the province would have in the new financial arrangement 
and deducting the one from the other got at the figure of ex[)ansion of expenditure 
They calculated on this basis that Bihar and Orissa would have an increased spend- 
ing power of 51 lakshs a year. The sal irics of Government servants had, however, 
been increased, which involved a recurring expenditure of 60 lakhs. 

Further examined by the Chairman Mr. Tallents stated that since they could 
not meet their expenditure from the sources estimated by the Meston Committee 
the Bihar and Orissa Government had to resort to increased taxation. They 
increased the court fees, registration fees, water rate and excise duty. In spite of 
all these efforts to increase the revenue and keep on the right side they had to 
draw on their openion balance of Rs 1,25,00,000 which now stood at the deple- 
nished figure of Rs 75,00,000. Witness added they had to meet the heavy demands 
of the nation-building services 

The analysis provided by Mr. Rama Rau to the Chairman of the Revenue Board 
during 1928-29 showed that land revenue was estimated to give 172 lakhs, or 30 per 
cent, of the total ; excise 196 lakhs, or 34 percent ; stamps 109 lakhs, or 19 per cent, 
forests 10 lakhs or two per cent ; registration 17 lakhs, or three per cent ; irrigation 
rates 21 lakhs, or 4 per cent. ; Miscellaneous 49 lakhs or 8 per cent, making up a 
total revenue of 574 lakhs. 

The Chairman remarked that it was striking that the revenue from excise was 
larger than that from land revenue. The witness explained that the Government 
policy of a minimum of consumption was ensured by a maximum of taxation. The 
province was very rich in minerals. It produced 70 per cent, of the coal and mica 
and 90 per cent, of the iron of India. Most of the companies who were operating 
these mines had their registered offices in Calcutta or Bombay. Government of 
course did want to get a share of the income tax from these industrial concerns. 

Comparing the figure of the actual collection of income tax in the different 
provinces Sir John Simon found that 67 lakhs were collected in Bihar and Orissa, 
133 lakhs in Madras, 31 1 lakhs in Bombay, 569 lakhs in Bengal, 74 lakhs in the 
United Provinces, 69 lakhs in the Punjab, 207 lakhs in Burma, 39 lakhs in the 
Central Provinces and 21 lakhs in Assam 

The witness explained that lately they had made an arrangement with the 
Government of Bengal by which the Bihar and Orissa Government got back 85 per 
cent, of the income tax collected in Bengal but earned -in the Central Provinces 
They had also got some refund from the Central Government for income tax. 

Fuvther examined by Sir John Simon the witness stated that since the separation 
from Bengal his Government had not made any fresh irrigation works. They had 
received the canal system as a legacy and were suffering from losses wliich from 
1912 to the present had amounted to about 55 lakhs in all. 

(For Further Proceedings See 1929 Vol. II.) 



The Meerut Conspiracy Case 

Arrests and Searches 

The following is compiled from bulletins issued by the All India Congress 
Commictee from time to time : — 

On March 20th the British Government in India started one of their periodic large 
scale campaigns of repression. Large numbers of people were arrested and hundreds 
of houses were searched. Ostensibly, the campaign was directed against communists. 
As a matter of fact however prominent Congressmen, Labour leaders and members 
of Youth Leagues were arrested 

Among those arrested were eight members of the All India Congress Committee:— 
Dr. Visw.inath Mukherji, D J Tliengdi, Kedar Nath Saigal, Sohan Singhi Joshi, K.N 
Joglekar, R. S. Nunbkar, S A. Dange and Muzaffar Ahmad. Mr. Thengdi was an 
ex-president of the All India Trade Union Congress. Mr. Kishorilal Ghosh, the 
Secretary of the Bengal Federation of Labour, was also arrested. 

Altogether 31 persons were arres'ed in this connection 

BrtHjal Kishori Lai Ghosli, Calcutta ; Gopal Basak, Dacca ; Gopendra Chakra- 
varti, Dacca ; D, Goswami, Mymensmgh ; Shib Nath Bannerjee, Khulna ; Philip 
Spratt, Calcutta ; Ajodhya Prasad, Calcutta ; Muzaffar Ahmad, Calcutta ; Shamsul 
Huda, Calcutta ; Radha Raman Mittra, Burdwan 

Bombaif' S V (ihatc, S. H Jhabwala, S S. Mirajkar, G. M. Adhikari, D. J. 
Thengdi, K. N Joglekar, R. S. Nimbkar, S. A Dange, Shaukat Usmani, B. F. 
Bradley, M. G Desai A. A Alve, G R. Kasle. 

United pfovfnees: Dr. Vishwa Nath Mukherji, Gorakhpur; Puran Chand 
Joshi, Allahabad ; Gauri Shanker, Meerut ; Dharmvir Singhi, M L. C., Meerut ; 
L. R. Kadam, Jhansi 

Punjab’. Kedar Nath Saigal, Abdul Majid, Sohan Singh Joshi. 

The arrests were made under section 121A of the Indian Penal Code and 
the charge was one of conspiracy to deprive the King of the sovereigty of British 
India. Under this section an overt act is not necessary and only an intention is 
punishable. The maximum punishment is transportation of life. 

Twenty three out of the 31 accused came from the presidencies of Bengal and 
Bombay and in the ordinary course they would be tried in the presidency cities 
of Calcutta or Bombay. A jury trial could be demanded in these cities and there 
were many other facilities obtainable there for the accused. The trial however was 
fixed for Meerut which was an out of the way place in the United Provinces. A 
jury trial could not be asked for there except by the two European accused, Spratt 
and Bradley. 

Many of those arrested were taken for long railway journeys hand-cuffed and 
were kept in solitary cells in the Meerut jail. The food allowance for under-trial 
prisoners was five annas, equivalent to about five pence, a day. One of the accused, 
Ohoudhuiy Dharmvir Singh, was a member of the U. P. Legislative Council. He was 
arrested in Lucknow where he was attending the Council Sessions. 

Among the hundreds of house searches carried out by the police were the offices 
of the Free Press of India, an Indian News Agency. Youth League offices *were also 
searched in Bombay and elsewhere. The search warrants contained a special diiec- 
tion that books containing English poems, more particularly Southey’s poems, 
should be taken possession of by the police. Many cart-loads of books and papers 
were taken away by the police. 

The complaint in the Meerut trial was filed by an officer of the British Secret 
Service. In this an attempt was made to associate various organisations in India 
and elsewhere with the Communist International and to show that they were subor- 
dinate to it. The League against Imperialism was mentioned as one of the organisa- 
tions “controlled by and subject to” the Communist International. 

The Leader of the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly on learning of 
these arrests immediately moved an adjournment of the House to discuss a matter 


9 
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of urgent public importanf'e The President of the Assembly allowed the motion but 
the Viceroy intervened and dis illowed ir The Government took up the position 
that as the matter was 'fuh iiclire it could not be discussed in the House. Similar 
motions for adjournment were nude in several Provincial Councils. They were 
allowed by the Presidents but disallowed by the Governors 

At a later stage, when the third reading of the Public Safety Bill was being 
considered by the .Assembly, th»i Presi lent pointed out that the objection taken by 
the Government to the discussion of the motion for adjournment would apply equally 
to the discussion of the Bill a^ diw woul 1 involve a consideration of many matters 
whicli were nuh fu hct' in the Meerut trial. He therefore suggested that the Govern- 
ment should either postpone consideration of the Public Safety Bill or drop the 
Meerut trial The Government however refused to give up either the Bill or the trial 
and a dead lock was created in the Assembly 

'Phe Working Com nittee of the Congress strongly condemned the policy 
of in liscrimin ite arrests and pointed out that these arrests and the Public Safety 
Bill and Trades Disputes Bill were a direct attack on the nationalist movement and 
were a menace to labour They further condemned the choice of Meerut for 
the trial. 

On May 2nd another series of arrests and house searches took place in various 
parts of the country, and specially in the United Provinces Among those arrested 
were : in Cawnpore — Munishwar Prasad Avasthi, Sailendra Nath Ganguli, Anji 
Kumar Ghosli, Virendia Panday, Mahabir Pr.isad Panday, Ram Gopal Shukla and 
1 . N. Das Gupta ; in Benares — Anil Chandra Mukerji ; in Mainptiri — Narsingha 
Dutt Sharma ; in Lahore — Hansraj Vohra and Desrnj 

House searches were made by the police in Allahabad, Delhi, Lucknow, Cawn- 
pore, Benares, Lahore and Mainpuri. In Delhi the Congress offices and the Labour 
Union offices were searched. In Cawnpore the offi:e of the Prafap newspaper 
and the house of Syt Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi were searched. In Benares 
the Gandhi Ashram, an organisation devoted to Khadi work, was searched and its 
manager, Anil Chandra Mukerji, was carried offhand-cuffed to Lahore. 

On May 3rd Dr. Satyapal, a member of the All India Coi.gress Committee 
and one of the leading Congressman in the Punjab, was arrested under Section 
1 24 A. He was taken hand-cuffed to Delhi. 

The thirty one persons arrested on or about the 20th March were all 
gathered together at Meerut and at the expiry of every period of two weeks the 
police took a fresh remand. All bail applications made were rejected, one 
of the principal grounds for this advanced by the prosecution and accepted by the 
Magistrate being that the case had been started by the Government of India after 
due care and therefore it was very likely that the accused were guilty. The Govern- 
ment of India happened to be a party in the case and was deeply concerned in 
the prosecution. The preliminary enquiry in the case began on June 12, but 
the very next day an adjournment for ten days was granted The hearing continued 
on June 24, and 25. These four days were occiipie I by the opening address of the 
counsel for the prosecution This was a remarkable opening not often heard in 
law courts. It consisted chiefly of attacks on Russia. A remarkable feature of the 
proceedings was the presence there of the Director of Government publicity who 
took the trouble to descend on Meerut from the cool heights of Simla to supervise 
personally the publicity and propaganda arrangements in the case. 

After the proceedings at Meerut had commenced an addition was made to the 
thirty one accused. H. L. Hutchinson, editor of the “New Spark’% was arrested 
at Nagpur and brought to Meerut. Kedar Nath Saigal, one of the accused was also 
sentenced in another case under Section 124 I. P. ( sedition ) to two years 
rigorous imprisonment. He was taken to the Punjab to be sentenced and then 
brought back to Meerut. 

Government Statement in Assembly. 

Onthe2ist March, in the Assembly, replying to a short notice question of 
Pandit Motilal, Mr. Crerar made the following comprehensive statement on the 
subject of arrests and searches. He said : — 
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‘Under the authority of the Governor General in Council, a complaint had been 
laid against 31 persons from various parts of India on a charge of conspiring to 
deprive the King of his sovereignity over British India. The complaint was laid 
in the court of the District Magistrate, Meerut, and the court in the ordinary course 
of the law under the Criminal Procedure Code issued processes. In pursuance of 
these processes house searches and arrests have taken place in different parts of 
India. With regard to these I am unable Pt present to give full particulars as 
I am not yet in possess! n of complete information 

‘The complaint, with the names of the persons against whom warrants have been 
issued, is as follows : — /hr list scr p. 6*J, lims 14 to 24. 

DETAILS OF COMPLAINT. 


Mr. Crerar continued : — 

‘The complaint of Mr. H Horton, officer on special duty under the Director of 
the Intelligence Bureau, Home Department, Government of India, showeth : — 

“(i) That there exists in Russia an organisation called the Communist Inter- 
national. The aim of this organisation is by the creation of armed revolution to 
overthrow all existing forms of government throughout the world and to replace them 
bv Soviet republics subordinam to and controlled by the Soviet Administration in 
Moscow. 

“(2) That the said Communist International carries its work of propaganda 
through various committees, branches and organisations controlled by and subject 
to itself f, q. the executive committee of the Communist International and various 
sub-commitees of the same including the sub-committee concerned with Eastern and 
Colonial Affairs, the Communist Party of (ireat Britain, which is a section of the 
Communist International, the Red International of Labour Unions, the Pan-Pacific 
Trade Union, the secretariat of the League against Imperialism, the Young Commu- 
nist League and various other bodies. 

“(3) Thnt the ultimate objective of the said Communist international is the 
complete paralysis and overthrow of the existing Governments in every country (inclu- 
ding India ) bv means of general strike and armed uprising. It has outlined a 
programme or plan of campaign which should be followed for the achievement of this 
ultimate objective Among the methods so ordained .are (n) incitement of antagonism 
between capi<al and labour ; (6) the creation of Workers' and Peasants' parties, 
Youth Leagues, Unions etc, ostensibly for the benefit of the members thereof, but 
in fact for the purpose of pronaganda, the domination of such parties by Communists 
pledged to support the aims of the Communist International and the unification of such 
bodies under one control subservient to the Communist International ; (c) the introduc- 
tion of nuclei of such Communists, with illegal obj'ects as aforesaid, into the existing 
trade unions, nationalist bodies and political and other organisations, with the object 
of capturing the same or obtaining their support in the interests of the Communists 
International, (<-/) the encouragement of strikes, hartals and agitation ; (c) propaganda 
by speeches, literature, newspapers, celebration of annivers tries connected with the 
Russian revolution, etc, and If) the utilization and encouragement of any movements 
hostile to the Government. 

“(4) That in the year 1921 the said Communist International determined to 
establish a branch organisation in British India, and the accused, Sripad Amrit 
Dange, Shaiikat Usmani and Muzaff.ir Ahmed, entered into a conspiracy with 
certain other persons to establish such branch organisations with a view to deprive 
the King-Emperor of his sovereignty over British India. 

“(5) That thereafter various persons, including the accused, Spratt and Bradley 
were sent to India by the Communist International through the medium of one 
of its branches or organisations with the object of furthering the aims of the Com- 
munist International. ^ 

“(6) That the accused named in this complaint reside at different centres 
throughout British India and that they have conspired with each other and with 
other persons, known or unknown, within or without British India, to deprive the 
King-Emperor of his sovereignty over British India, and for such purpose to use the 
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methods and carry out the programme and the plan of campaign outlined and 
ordained by the Communist International, and in fact they used such nieihods and 
carried out such plan of campaign with the assistance of and financial support from 
the Communist International. 

“(7) That the accused have met and conspired together as aforesaid, at various 
places within and without British India, and, amongst others, at Meerut, and in 
pursuance of such conspiracy as aforesaid, the accused formed the Workers* and 
Peasants* party at Meerut and there held a conference thereof 

“(8) That the above named accused have committed an offence under section 
121-A, I. P. C., and within the jurisdiction of this court. 

“It is therefore prayed that the court will enquire into the above named offence.” 

‘As stated above the complaint has been laid on a charge of conspiracy under 
section 12 i-A, I P. C. in respect of which the case for-the prosecution will be that 
acts had been committed falling within the terms of the section quoted, at various 
places and at various times extending over a period of several years. Owing to the 
comprehensive nature of the case, I am unable to give specific dates and places 
Sanction for this prosecution was given on March 14 and the comfilaint laid on March 
15 As the case is now siif) jufiice I am at this stage unable to give further particulars 
which might prejudice the merits of the case. Wan ants of arrest have been issued 
only against persons in whose case the Government are assured that there is strong 
prima facie evidence, but search warrants have been issued in cases where there 
are good grounds for believing that important evidence in connection with the case 
might be recovered. 

‘I hope the House will appreciate that the policy of the Government m this case 
is to bring before the courts under the ordinary law a conspitary which in their 
views is an infringement of the ordinary law of thedand and is an attempt to carry 
out in India the programme of the Communist International. It is not directed 
against pi opaganda and activities by any persons or organisations except those who 
are believed to have taken an active part in this particular conspiracy.’ 

Prosecution Counsel’s Opening Address. 

The trial commenced on the 12th June before Mr. Milner White, Special 
Magistrate The prosecution was represented by Mr. Langford James, while the 
the defence by Mr. K. F. Nariman and others Mr. James m opening his case 
declared that the accused in the case stood charged with conspiracy to deprive 
His Majesty the King-Emperor of the sovereignty of British India. The 
case for the prosecution was that the accused had sought to promote their 
aim by revolution. The slogan which most satisfactorily proved this was “Long 
live Revolution. 

The majority of the accused shouted “yes, yes.” 

The counsel continued that this revolution which the accused had conspired 
to bring about and visualised was meant to be continuing and perpetual. They 
appeared to counsel to entertain hatred towards a large number of people, but 
most of such hatred was reserved for those Nationalisis who cherished the attain- 
ment of Swaraj for India The Indian National Congress was stigmatised as a 
misguided bourgeoisie body, which was to be captured or converted to the peculiar 
principles of the accused. Their opinions of some of the Indian Nationalist leaders 
were : — 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. — A dangerous patriot. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. — A tepid reformist. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. — bourgeoisie and ludicrous careerist. 

Mr. Gandhi. — A grotesque reactionary. 

Lala Lajpatrai. — A scoundrel, and politically dangerous. 

C. R. Das. — A poltroon. 

The quarrel which the accused had with men of Nationalist thought in India was 
that the latter*s ideology was all hopelessly wrong. 

Mr. Gandhi was charged with another crime by these people. He was religious- 
ly minded and there was no place for God in Communist ideals. 

Mr. Langford James, continuing, said ; 
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‘‘It seemed to me while reading some of tlic newspapers that there was some 
tendency to dub these accused people ,is nationalists and patriots. They may be 
innocent, they may be guilty, but there is no question of their being nationalists. 

“It must be fiirly galling to them that this idea seems to have gone abroad 
Each of these accused is, I repeat, an anti-nationalist. They would say they are 
internationalists, but the two words really mean one and the same thing 

“Theii objective was, put shortly, to remove the Government of His Majesty 
King George in India and in its place put the Government of the Third Communist 
International. 

“It might almost fairly be stated that it was in fact to substitute the Government 
of His Majesty by the Government of M Stallin as he is now known. 

“In fact it is the case for the prosecution that these accused are Bolsheviks, that 
they aim at Bolshevik ideals and that they endeavour to instal in India the same 
rule as exists in Russia 

“It appears to me that to be a Bolshevik of an unimpeachable character you 
require certain definite qualifications to which an ordinary man does not aspire. 
You don’t love your country, you are anti-coun»ry, you are anti-God, you are anti- 
family ; m fact you are anti-evcrything which a normal man considers decent 

if you are a Bolshevist of an unimpeachable character ” (Laughter on the benches 

of the accused ) 

Mr James added . “You have ruthlessly to hate those who differ from you and 
as ruthlessly to kdl them when the time comes. You must even have no sense of 
humour”. 

Mr. James then referred to the letter from Sjiratt and the other accused, published 
in the Ptonrer some time ago, in reply to certain remarks made by Pandit Motilal 
Nehru with regard to the “Red” letters, and said that in this letter the accused had 
cmjiloyed a very good argument for denving that the “Red” letters could have 
emanated from any Bolshevik conspiracy, namely, that in those supposed “Red” 
letters had occurred the phrase “God and the Soviet,” which should be enough 
to make it clear that whatever their origin it was not Communist 

Mr. James said that he entirely agreed with this contention that there could be 
no God for the Bolsheviks, a large part of whose projiaganda was directed towards 
destroying the belief in God, whether it be the God of the Christians, of the Moslems 
or of the Buddhists If and when this reign of joy came into India, counsel was 
sure that the belief in the gods of Hinduism would also have to be destroyed. Ac- 
cording to these gentlemen all the religions of the world must be destroyed. A 
large part of the propaganda of this party was directed towards murdering priests, 
desecration of churches, and setting up classes for all young men and children to 
preach the anti-God gospel 

Counsel continued : “Now, obviously no man with such an engaging mentality 
as I have depicted is a pleasant fellow citizen to have, but I agree that nobody ould 
be indicted of a crime for holding these views. 

“A man is entitled to hold whatever views he likes but Bolshevism is not merely 
an abstract philosophy, it IS a rule of life ; at any rate, its disciplies have hammered 
out of it a working rule of life. There is a definite objective and there are definite 
methods by which that objective is to be gained. 

“The prosecution proposes to argue that an agreement as a mere agreement to 
put in practice the creed of the Communist International and to carry out its pro- 
gramme / jaso / aeVo constitutes an offence under section 121-A whether (as we shall 
prove in this case) the programme has actually been carried out or not. I now 
propose to explain this creed as shortly as possible.” 

Mr. D. P. Sinha, one of the (Jjefence counsel at this stage objected to Mr. James’s 
reference to the creed of Communism as irrelevant and requested the court to check 
him whenever he went into an irrelevancy like this. He hoped the couft«wouId 
not allow the Public Prosecutor to carry on propaganda against the accused under 
the guise of an opening a I dress. 

Mr. James said that he had most carefully considered the material of his address 
and he did not propose to introduce anything which was irrelevent, but if merely 
stating the case for the prosecution amounted to carrying on propaganda against 
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accused he was sorry he could not help it. If the accused had broken the law of the 
land in a manner which the public might think grotesque, it was not his fault. 

Resuming his argument Mr. James said that a large number of people connected 
with the Bolshevik movement had indulged in ruthless bloodshed and a reign of 
terror at the direction of the Cheka, now known as ‘‘Ogtu.’* According to the pro- 
gramme of this body in Moscow violence, bloodshed and civil war and a reign of 
terror were unavoidable. Counsel, therefore, proposed to discuss in detail the origin, 
objective, organisation, methods and tactics of the Third International. He 
proceeded : — 

“It will be remembered as a matter of history that in the early part of 
1917 n revolution took place in Russia At that time the Bolshevik Party, 
which means the party of the maiority (which is a ludicrous misnomer, because I 
am sure this party even now is in a minority ; but this nime comes from a certain 
conference held in London at which the left wing of this party was in favour of a 
large programme), wemt back to Russia and in the early pat t of Februaiy. 1917. 
accomplished a levolution, seized the Government of that s^aie and deprived the 
Czar of Ins sovereignty. Anew government was established in Russia, known as 
the Kerensky regime. Later in the same year anoihei Bolshevik organisation 
overthrew tins rule of the Kerensky by carrving through a revolution and this bo ly 
later came to be known ac the Communist Party of Russi.i. 

‘*I have spoken of 'he Communist International It is not the same thing a*- 
the Ciovernmcnt of Russia. Ostensibly and outw.irdJy, in fact it has exactly the 
same objective and the same plan as this body of people which came into exisleni e 
as described by me earljc'r. 

“In 1864 was esfablisbed in London the First International, that is to say, an Inter- 
national of Labour, and m 1889 was established in Paris the Second International. 
This Second International was in existence at the beginning of the Great War and 
It continued to exist and it still exists and is of some little importance in this case 
because it is known as tlic Yellow or Amsterd.im International, from which is coined 
the phrase to he Arnsterdamised (which means that you hold rational views with 
regard to the labour question and nationalism), and is one of the most hated things 
for the Communist Third International. It may be staled that this Amsterdam 
International aims at the establishment of Socialism by peaceful and constitutional 
methods, whereas the Third Iivernaiional hoi Is most strongly that no such method 
IS possible and there is ibus wnr to the knife between this International, the reil 
Red Inlcrmtional in Moscow, and the Yellow International of Amsterdam 

Mr. James than discussed at leng'h the creed of the Communist Party as pio- 
pounded by Marx and Angel — the theory of class war and the dictatorship'! of the 
proletariat. These men advocated war between capitalists, or those who had a 
stake in the country, and the proletariat, or those who had no stake in the country 
This was clear from the origin of the word proletari.at. 

Touching upon the creed and organisation of Communists counsel stated the 
millennium of classless community was found impracticable in Russia and could not 
be reached. Therefore, the present government, designated as a transitional stage, 
must continue for ever. 

Counsel pointed out that this was a chimera for which two and half millions of 
men, women and children were butchered The present Russian Government was 
a change fiom one lot of aiifocrnlic people to another lot of the autocratic people. 

Lenin had prescribed blood red revolution for overthrowing capitalism. He had 
declared it as the dutv of all Communists everywhere to bring about an armed 
upiising, with the aid of peasants and workers. Lenin had preached this doctrine 
both before and after the Russian revolution. 

This doctrine was sfill glorified and comt»iQ*jiorated on each Lenin Day, 
Russian Revolution Day and Sacco Vanzetti Day every year. 

Reh-rnng to the present state of affairs in Russia Mr. Langford James said 
Russia was not a happy land at all It was ruled by the Communists with the 
aid of a secret police service, and the Red army., 

Proceeding, counsel stated that the Karl Marx theory of Communism was original- 
ly intended for industrial countries like Germany and England. The irony of 
things was that the experiment should be tried in an agricultural country like Russia. 
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The Communists, however, soon realised the difficulty of the peasan^’ 

as the peasant in every country was of a conservative frame of mind He loves his 

home country and the good things which the Communists want to root lo^lly out. 

To strengthen Communism in Russia the T^^^The rtch pea^nwy 

the peasantry into five sections setting one against another. The rich peasantry 

was to them outside the pale of the stave. ...... r . i 

At this stage the court adjourned till next day, the hith June when Mr. Lang d 
Tames continued his opening address. . 

He said he had been accused of phcing his own interpretation upon certain 
matters and lie therefore proposed to read out certain extracts from accretiited Dooks 

dealing with the objective of the Communist International. 

It was (dearly laid down in Bolshevik literature that the substitution of a pro- 
leurian state for a capitalist state w.is only possible bv violent methods. Revolution 
was defined as “an acn in which part of the population forced itself on another part 
by iifles, aniiTiLiniiioiis anvl swords,” that is by authoritative means 

The book, “A B. C. of Communism,” stated th it wolves could not be Jiked by 
sheep and without a stern, armed struggle with their antagonists Bolsheviks could 
not get a proletarian Government. 

To further their ends, It was openly declared in the book to crush opposition 
ruthlessly and resolutely using, in evtreme rases, terror All stakeholders m the 
country must be killed, or ground down into submission 

C'ounsel next gave a vivid desinption of the Communist organisation. His 
rough chart indicated the various Communist bodies around a circle winch represent- 
ed the Comintern. It was the E. C C. I. E.xecutive Committee which on occasions 


expanded into the Plenum of the enlarged ( ommitice, an I on occasions contracted 
into the Plesidium of a smaller sub-comtnitiee “We have got the honour of having 
among the accused one member of tlie PJesidium” (L.iughter) 

Then there were other large committees, large only in name, as they were used 
as shop windows, but the working was done in the secreianat lll^ler Stall n, the 
General Secretary who was virtually the dictator of Russia. He had banished 
several notable Communists like I'rotsky and Bukharin, because they disagreed 
with him. 


Branching out from the Secretariat there were sub committees of the E. C C. I., 
namely, the Org ( organisation bureau ), the Ogpu ( police ) the Agiprop { Agitation 
and propaganda department ) which fomented revolution and an editorial staff 
to see that nothing except Bolshevik lUerature was published in Russia. 

There also existed an oriental department which accorthng to Mr. Langford 
James looked into our affairs ( Indian affairs ) 

Added to these bodies were the Young Communists’ International, Womens’ 
International, now called as Rilu and the Peasants’ Iniernaiional, the Teachers’ 
International, Sports International and the War Resisters’ International, all working 
against “White Terror.” 

Supposing the textile workers in Bombay stiuck work instantly, there would 
come from the Moscow Secretariat greetings and money from the International 
Textile Workers of the world. 


The Headquarters of the Rilu was in Mosc nv. It claimed thirteen million 
organised workers in the world all to be used for the overthrow of capitalists. The 
Rilu and the Comintern were two separate bodies, but their aims and objectives 
were the same and were run by the same people. 

Two other important bodies which had assumed humble sounding names and 
were working in Great Brm a in under Moscow, were the Workers* Welfare League 
and the Labour Research ^Bjiyartmcnt. These bodies, counsel said, had special 
interest for India. * 


It was through these bodies that Bradley and Sprait ( accused) were p^d thei: 
salaries for doing Communist work in India. When once these two boefies were 
short of funds in England they had to wire to Moscow and Bradley and Spratt 
received money in due course. 

Amongst the Indian workers in England were Mr. Saklatwal a, Secretary of the 
Workers’ Welfare League, former member of the British Parliament who crashed in 
the last election along with other distinguished candidates. 
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There was Mr. C. P. Dutt who hal written letters to the two accused, Ghate 
ana Bradley, Rreiily appreciating the letters written by the latter about the mill 
strikes in Bombay and rejoicing over their work. Tlie letters were written from the 
Labour Research Department and the Workers Welfare League whose offices were 
SMuated in the same premises in Lon Ion Dutt winteJ to know the result of the 
3haria conference, but they feared Mr N. M. Joshi’s influence would be too strong 
against the capturing of the Indian Labour bodies by Onnmuiiists 

Counsei tben proceedetf to explain the relations between the Moscow Internation- 
a\ and the League against Imperialism He quoted extracts from the writings of 
weW-known Communists to show that the League was in fact an organisation sub- 
ordinate to the Commtein and the E C. C. I getting aid, flnancial as well as propa- 
gandist, from them Among others he quoted from the writings of Comrades 
■Wellimeiumz lerg, Chattopadhaya, Bokhann and Khatiam i in which they expressed 
the opinion that the League against Imjienalism was a bo ly with great potentialities 
and as such it should be exploited by the Comiiiunist International by giving more 
aid to this body 

He tlicn explained briefly the tactics employcil by (he League to introduce the 
virus of this party in the National and labour organisation existing in the country 
and then let it take effect there The accused in the present case performed, counsel 
said, the task of introducing this poison into the Trade Union Congress and other 
bodies. They have even been successful in getting ir affiliated with the League 
against Imperialism They have tried to rapture these bodies aiivl if they 
found they cannot capture them, they have ruthlessly exposed the various intion il 
movements as bourgeoisie nationalists’ reformist movements 

Mr Langford James had not finished his a Idress wlien t)ie court ridjourneJ fur- 
ther hearing of the case tiIL/«;/e JLV, when Mr. James continuing his address, informed 
that he would deal with Communist tactics and history of the present conspiracy and 
show that the tactics advocated by Communist journals and literature were faithfully 
carried out by the accused in furtherance of the Communistic ideals in India The 
Third International was well aware that the nationalists in countries like India and 
Egypt were composed of just those elements against whom they had to fight namely, 
the bourgeoisie, but they decided to exploit them by associating with them, explaining 
all the while that the nationalists’ ideology was wrong. 

Mr. James, continuing, referred to the tactics used by Communist agitators in 
order to lead the workers and peasants or the organised revolutionary class to war 
The public prosecutor read extensive extracts from the official reports of the Com- 
munist Inieniational in support of his contention. He went on: “I should like to 
say this that it is not necessary in order to constitute an offence under sec. 
m-A, nor is it necessary to convict these accused of such an offence to prove that 
they belong to the Third International. We might show that they were carrying out 
work on these lines at the behest of tliis Thiid International. That is quite sufficient. 
That IS not a necessary part of the indictment They were, in the words of Mr. 
i)pratt, on the Moscow road for Moscow reasons, with Moscow minds and, I think, 
that should be quite sufficient for any court of law. This conspiracy in India is not 
by any means confined to India. It has been fomented, directed and financed from 
outside. Various members of the British Communist party have taken active part 
in this conspiracy.” 

Mr. James, continuing, showed by reading letters, which he intended to prove 
when evidence came to be recorded, written by various Communists, how the British 
Communist party at the behest of the International carried on Communist propa- 
ganda among Indian students residing in various British universities, wherein 
M. N. Roy, who at that time was entrusted with looking after Communist interests 
in India, took a prominent part. Mr. James then- read a report by Mr. Gladding 
who^came to India to survey the position of the Communists in this country under 
the asWmed name of the proceedings of the International Congress, edited by Mr. 
R. W. Robson, wherein he described the then condition of colonial countries. He 
then read certain letters alleged to have passed between some prominent Com- 
munists, describing the various activities of Ujiadhyaya, Dutt, J. 1. Thomas and 
other members of the British Communist party in order to introduce a nuclei 
of Communism among Indian students abroad. Various methods were adopted by 
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them for the delivery of correspondence through fictitious addrescss m order to 

^^^Contfnuingf Mr. Langford James sai 1 that Bel 1 , colonial head of the Communist 
party of Great Britain, arrange 1 interviews between Mr. Saklatwala and a numocr 
of returning Indian students an 1 showed photographe I copies of the correspondence 
on the subject. Later Diwan Chatnanlal, who was then in England also took some 
prominent part. His coairades however were not satisfied with him He was 
described by one of them as ‘vacillating Chaman’ and by another ‘champion acrobat* 
(Laughter). Interviews were he! I between Communist leaders in Great Britain and 
Messrs. Joshi, Chaminlal and Goswami, mernbeis of the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly. With the exception of .Mr. Chamanlal the former did not cut much ice with 
the latter. The British Communists tried their utmost to get young Indian students 
to join the movement for pro[).iganda in In ha. Their idea was to form an Indian 
group in India. Counsel read copious extracts from letters of M. N. Roy and C. P. 
Dutt who gave general instructions to Indian Communists. 

The next emissary to come to India was Mr George Allisson. He had a bad 
taste as he came with a false passport as Campbell. He was a prominent member 
of the British Communist party and had also taken part in the Communist Inter- 
national. He formed the Labour Swaraj group in Bombay which was a Communist 
body He could not do much as he was sent away owing to his using a false 
passport. 

Proceeding, the Crown coiinsel sai 1 that on Dec 31, 1926, arrived a third agent 
in the shape of Mr. Spr.itt, who came as a humble bookseller. ( Laughter. } His pro- 
fession in England was Communism ( Renewed laughter. ) He was also a member 
of the national minority movement, a branch of Rilu. He came out with instructions 
to carry on the fomenting of revolution in India. He was arrested in September, 
1927, on a charge of sedition, but was acquitted. But certain documents were 
recovered from his possession. Amongst them was a letter from a bookseller’s 
agency signed by Graham Pollard Page Arnatt had given .Spratt a letter of 
introduction to Dewan Chamanlal describing him as one interested in labour research 
work and requesting Diwan Chamanlal to give him all necessary help to save weary 
journeyings 

Spratt, said counsel, formed a Workers* and Peasants’ party in Bombay. Its 
object was the attainment of Swaraj, ensuring political freedom of men and women 
by mass action, and in one letter it was staled that illegitimate means could be 
adoDted. Spratt had also drawn up a syllabus wherein it was mentioned that 
industrial workers were the backbone of the movement which would lead to 
revolution, crisis, war, general strike, armed uprising, seizure of power, destruction 
of the State machine and erection of a new one on Communistic lines, but beginning 
with Socialist reconstruction. 

Counsel next read several cryptic letters that had passed between the Communists 
abroad and Mr. Spratt. In one letter instructions were imparted to Spratt by 
stating that ‘religion is a good stand-by, but avoid dogmatism. Much can be done 
by methoclism.* The letter contained information that David was not well which 
really meant that Allisson had been arrested. Baker will give you help, meant that 
Saklatwala would do it. Dundee was the coded name for Madras. Counsel 
thought it was a great injustice to Calcutta. ( Laughter. ) Inside of Spratt's 
letters was a note full of figures like 26-7, 5-8, 1-4, 1-8 and lines of such 
figures. Counsel explained that these were codes and decoding was done 
through poetry books by previous arrangement. 26-7 meant twenty-sixth line and 
seventh word. There were other letters quite harmless, but in between lines were 
messages written with invisible ink which could be deciphered by means of 
chemicals. One of such messages instructed Spratt to get up a strong delegation 
for Canton to attend the Congress of Pan Pacifist Trade Union Secretariat. Mr. 
Langford James remarked it was astonishing that a humble bookseller should dfiEcerii 
himself with cryptic and coded letters about Communism and the Congress at 
Canton. 

Mr. Langford James then read out letters, some original, some photographed 
some found on the accused and some intercepted by the police during transmission 
through persons who travelled between India and Europe as lasfcrs on board 
10 
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various steamships. The first of these was found with Spratt. He regretted that 
he had not received the manuscript, which decodified, meant money and advised 
him to arrange a short advance through some friend of F. H. which decodified, 
meant Ghate in Colombo. There were references to Nelson who had failed to 
come to India and Hamid who, Mr. James declared, was at present in the dock 
under the name of Ajudhya Prosad 

The second letter was addressed to Desmond, which, Mr. James said, was the 
assumed name of Spratt. This letter dealt with the position of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Methodist organ. Mr. James explained that Y M. C. A stood for the 
Communist party. The Methodist organ was L N'. II. or the Indian National 
Ilerahh The letter further informed Spratt that Nelson was not in a condition 
to travel but on the other hand there is an engineer who will 
be coming to Glasgow. In these humble terms, Mr. James 
explained, it announced the arrival to India of Bradley, because, according to the 
code, Mr James explained, Glasgow stood for India Spratt was further advised 
during the course of this letter to have a talk with Moosa, who the prosecutor said, 
was Muzzafar Ahmed. The subject of Methodists and Y. M. C A was too much, 
the two names becoming the same thing. 

The third letter was again addressed io Desmond, namely Spratt, in which 
references were made to Saklatwala, Joglckar, Sambamurthi ind Bharucha, under 
the secret names of Baker, Haig, Kunbu and Zhuroggu All these and subbequent 
lettep which Mr. James read contained in between the lines cryptic messages in 
invisible ink. He then read a draft letter from Spratt to the gentlemen from whom 
obviously the above mentioned letters had come. In this letter Spratt outlined his 
scheme for establishing an all-India English organ and estimated that it would cost 
about 2,400 pounds annually. Mention was made in this letter to some one having 
to travel from Lahore which would cost money. Mr James here sanl he hoped to 
have established that the money had come to the accused from Moscow over the 
northern frontier of India and someone had to tiavel to the frontier to get this 
money and it was to this that reference had been made in the above mentioned 
letter. This letter also contained various references to Dewan Chamanlal, Muzzaff.ir 
Ahmed, Dange and Upadhaya, as Mr James explained, under various assumed 
names. 

Mr. James continuing said that Bradley arrived in India by the ss. Ranjitira on 
Sept, 27, 1927. He posed as a gentleman travelling for patent underground 
tiles. It was doubtful if he had sold any but this was an admirable tile for a 
merchant. Six days after his arrival in India writing home, he said he had been 
m touch with F. H. He informed the addressee that he had made an attempt to 
solve the riddle set by him and sent his solution which was really a cryptic message 
which had to be solved by a reference to Grey’s Elegy and which Mr. James thought 
was certainly not a report on the underground tiles' market. According to the 
interpretation placed upon this message bv Mr. James there were references to K. K. 
Karen, Ghate and other comrades. On Feb 2 Abid Ali, lasker on board the steam- 
ship Manora, was searched, said Mr. James and on him was found a letter addressed 
to R. K. Karen. Inside that letter was another cvelope addressed to Ghate and 
inside that was another cover addressed to Jack and in this third cover was the 
note which Mr. James proceeded to read out to the court. This note mentioned 
the Salvation Army and the Theosophical Society, which of course, Mr. J.imes 
declared, were fictitious names for the Communist party in India, The letter 
further referred to the commission to examine Mr. Robert’s case and it went on to 
suggest that it would be necessary from the very beginning to make a direct appeal 
to the Brahmins to select their own leaders and stated that -Nehru was visiting Mr. 
B and could not be of much use to them as he was rather like Gandhi in his ideas. 
Mr. James explained that Roberts meant India and the commission referred to was 
the «fpdian Statutory Commission. References were also contained in cryptic 
language to the Brussels Conference and to Messrs Purcell and Hallsworth coming 
out as delegates to the Indian Trade Uunion Congress referred to as the Theosphical 
Society and. who were likely to have conveyed wrong impressions about things. 

Continuing Mr. Langford James said that the International Textile Workers of 
the World sent from Moscow during the textile strike in Bombgy 20,000 roubles 
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with comradely greetings to the textile workers in Bombay. This money in the ordi- 
nary course would have gone to Jhabwala but the secretaryship had since been trans- 
ferred to Joshi ‘that terrible yellow man'. This put most of the accused up and they 
indulged in an angry correspondence for the money having gone to the wrong hands. 

Hutchinson arrived in India in September last and took up Communist work in 
good earnest. This, counsel explained, was quite patent from the letters found in 
possession of Adhikari when he was arrested on May 30, 1928 Usmani with three 
others, Nasim, Shafiq and Alishan attended the Plesidium meeting in Moscow. 
Usmani was h.ailed there as Secunder Sur. He went there in the capacity of re- 
presenting India anrl delivered strong speeches about Communist work in India 
which were duly reportefl in the Imptrcor. 

Next day, the 1^7 .huv\ Mr. Langford James, continuing his address, said that the 
activities of the accused in India consisted in faithfully carrying out the Communist 
programme contained in Communist literature and books, Spratt had assisted the 
formation of the Workers’ and Peasants' party in Bombay and thereafter the activities 
extended to other jirovinces. A Workers' and Peasants' party was formed in Meerut 
last year when the whole of the Calcutta party’s programme was accepted in toto. 
Here loo ‘Father Ambrose’ (Spratt) played a prominent part. Counsel informed that he 
possessed a mass of evidence to prove that the strikes in Bombay and Calcutta were 
instigated and carried on and prolonged bv the a( cused and they were proud of it. 
They made vigorous efforts to capture the Trade Union Congress in 1927 and last 
year. They persistently adhered to the Moscow clique. They had newspapers 
everlastingly preaching the gospel of Communism and their activities consisted in 
poisoning the minds of the youths in the country by the formation of Youth Leagues. 
Moscow had insisted upon it ‘You should get hold of every child from his cradle 
and teach him class war.' 

Mr. James, continuing, said that the accused had engineered, taken part in and 
spoken at v.irious kinds of demonstrations which w’ere intended by the accused to 
educate the proletariat in order to initiate them into the mysteries of class war and 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The accused organised demonstrations on the 
death anniversary of Lenin who stands before the whole world as the exponent of 
this creed of class war and dictatorship of the proletariat. If the accuted celebrated 
the anniversary of the Russian revolution you could not be surprised if any sane 
man said that it was done because the accused wanted to see this revolution repeated 
in India. Then they organised demonstrations to celebrate the anniversary of the 
execution of Sacco and Vanzetti who were executed in America, because, if the 
pamphlet which was found on many of the accused was to be believed, they fell 
martyrs to the cause of Marxism and Leninism. 

The public prosecutor further stated that another demonstration organised by 
the accused was May Day, which in Mr. James' time in Poland was a day of rejoicing 
but in these go-ahead days was regarded as the awakening day of labourers. At 
all these demonstrations, Mr. James declared, the accused made speeches, as he 
hoped to prove, wi ercin they lauded Lenin, that great martyr to this cause. At one 
of these meetings a resolution was jiassed praying for the peace of Lenin's soul and 
Mr. James felt that his resolution was rather like hitting that great martyar below 
the belt as he would not have appreciated these prayers for his soul, at least not 
during his lifetime. He read from v.irious letters which, he said, had passed between 
the various accused and from the reports recorded in the minutes book of the 
Workers' and Peasants’ party of Bombay to establish his contention. 

Coming to the strike activities of the accused Mr. James said, reading from their 
minutes book, that they boasted of having captured and of controlling most of the 
big trade unions. The public prosecutor wanted the court to concentrate not on 
the number of strikes engineered by the accused but on the object behind these 
strikes. ‘The object of these conspirators', he said, ‘was to get hold in Bginbly of * 
all important, what I should call, strategic points'. They wanted to collar the 
railways, dockyards, tramways, commerce and textile industry and so on and they 
very largely succeeded in doing so. They proceeded on exactly the same lines 
at Calcutta and other centres. They captured all public utility and transport 
services. They even boasted of having captured the munition factory at Itchaky 
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the arsenal at Kirkee. Their intention was, he had no doubt, to get a strangle, 
hold upon all means of communication in the country and they attempted to do 
so, at any rate, up here in the^ north and it was only either because Mr. Usmani 
bungled in his job or something happened that they failed to capture the North 
Western Railway. But they did succeed in capturing the E. I R. Union, the G. I. P. 
Railwaymen's Union, the B. B. and C. 1. Union and the Northern Bengal Railway 
Union. The intention of these accused persons was, Mr. James declared, to bring 
• strike on an extensive scale on May i, 1929 That was their 

immediate objective and it was upon this job that they were engaged when they 
were arrested. He went on to say that these gentlemen, as written in his report 
by tl^ secretary of this^ party, had complete control over the textile industry in 

Bombay and most of their members were connected with the Girni Kamgar Union, 
now known Mr James believed, as the Red Flag Union, the G. I. P Workers’ Union, 
^ock Workers* Union, the Municipal Workers’ Union and lately had been 
added to the list of unions, over which this party dominated, the B, B. and C. I. 
Kailway, the British India Steam Navigation Company, the Arsenal Labourers’ 
Union at Kirkee and others In pursuance of a perfectly definite plan in Bombay, 
*928, to October, 1928, there was practically a continuous general strike 
01 all cotton mills 80 out of 84 struck. Thcie was a very effective strike and 
during tins time no less than 170 meetings were addressed by the members of this 
party in order to educate the proletariat and prepare them for the great day which 
was due to come. a j 


Counsel enumerated a series of strikes engineered and carried on by the accused 
scavengers in Calcutta, two jute mill strikes and 
the Asansol strike. Counsel read Spratt’s letter to Page Arnot describing the Com- 
munist ^Jbvities in fomenting strikes and appraising the work done by comrades in 
India. Workers, he had written, were being organised and educated towards a 
a mass movement. There were definite attempts to capture the All-India Trade 
Union Congress which was sought to be affiliated to the Rilu or in the next alternative 
to the League against Imperialism The ground was prepared at C.iwnpore by 
A^r ^ object of the League against Imperialism, 

r c^ld not be effected, according to the accused, owing to the intervention 

of Messrs Purcell and Hallsworth and the vacillation of Dewan Chamanlal. A 
letter, however, was latter received from the Communist party in England that a 
promise for the affiliation of the Trade Union Congress to the League against 
imperialism had been taken from Dewan Chamanlal and the latter would offer no 
objection. This letter was dated Sept 19, 1928 
Mr. Langford James next read extracts from letters to show that definite attempts 
were made to get workers* unions affiliated to the League against Imperialism and 
the minutes of meetings in India were sent to Moscow 

Mr. James then took up the thread of his argument and after describing how 
attempts were made in 1927 and again in 1928 to get the All India Trade Union 
ongress affiliated to the League .against Imperialism gave interesting information 
s o ow a conimittee was set up in Bombay with Spratt as convener to consider 
a labour constitution for India and also the Nehru Report. This committee held 
e pinion that the ultimate object of the Labour movement must be the establish- 
ment of an independent democratic Socialist Republic. The report on the Nehru 
Report is a wholesale condemnation of it on the ground that it is bourgeoise .and 
^ meeting of the All-India Peasants* and Workers* Party Confer- 
ee Communist International and a member 

1. department in Australia who delivered speeches at this 

rtf T? ® James submitted, were entirely Communistic and in favour 

. Mr. James then described the part played by Spratt and 
m infusing Communist ideology in the minds of young men and 
through the agency of the Youth League. This party had been 
rtf i.atirtfA out of the existing youth bodies the Naujawan Bharat Sabha 

hrtrtifc They had established studv circles at Calcutta and other centres and 

yotmg men and women were books like 
Hiifrhmcrtn Communism* and other Communist literature, 

u inson and Spratt used to deliver lectures on Impel ialism and allied subjects. 
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The whole idea underlying this youth movement, Mr. James said, was to carry 
on agitation for education and organisation amon the working masses. 

The Crown counsel then read extracts from the presidential address of Mr. 
Sohansingh Josh who presided over the first conference of the all-India Workers 
and Peasants in December last. Mr. Josh had said that the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
party did not now deny the general utility of non-violence as a tactics, but it was 
not necessary to follow it at all limes and in all conditions It was for non-violence, 
Mr. Josh had said, that the non-co-operation movement had failed He had advocated 
demonstrations, strikes, meetings and Bolshevist literature to draw workers to the 
fold of the party and had urged mass movement and direct action leading to a 
general strike of all workers in the country. Messrs. Gandhi, D.iss and Nehru had 
been vigorously attacked and the Nehru Report was thoroughly condemned. He 
did not like that the King, Governor-General and Governors should be letained in 
the constitution of the Indian Government Their slogan was complete indepen- 
dence and complete freedom. ]\lr. Josh had foreshadowed in the address the coming 
war, the offens've coming Irom the capitalists of the world, which in the Bolshevik 
term, was characterised as ‘white terror’ Russia, he had said, did not want war 
but it had to protect itself against imperialists The existence of communism 
was considered essential because it would stand as a becon light to the revolutionary 
activities 

Mr James continued that the question was not whether the accused were mernbeis 
of the Communist party, but the question was whether they had entered into a 
conspiracy to deprive his Majesty of his sovereignty by class war and mass revolution. 
The orthodoxy or ideology of Bolshevism did not matter but what mattered was that 
the accused had imbibed Bolshevist plan and were putting it to action for the purpose 
which constituted an offence. 

Counsel next gave a long extract from a lengthy letter wiitten to Miizaffar Ahmad 
which did not reach the addressee as it was intercepted. The Communists in India 
had been urged to start an open and determined fight for the overthrow of Impe- 
rialism. 

Mr. James, concluding, said that following this letter in December, 1928, thev 
held a meeting at Calcutta and they definitely entered into a form of organised 
Communist party of India. They elected members to it. After having subscribed 
to the constitution of this party, whose name was the Communist party of India, (a 
section of the Communist International), nobody could say that he was not pledgefl 
to the creed and the objective of the Third International. The test which I propose 
to ask you to apply : ‘Is theie anybody among t the accused who did not hold these 
Bolshevist revolution ?’ I for one should feel extremely sorry to see him convicted 
in this case. 

When Mr. Langford James had sat down after having delivered the address 
lasting in aggregate for over 17 hours, Dewan Chamanlal made an application asking 
the court to hold under Section 443 of the Code of Criminal Procedure that as in 
this case European and British Indian subjects were being jointly tried together they 
should be allowed the benefit of provisions of Chapter 33 of the Code. The effect 
of such ruling by the magistrate would be, Dewan Chamanlal explained, that the 
accused would be straightaway committed to trial by the sessions court and jury 
without any preliminary enquiry. With the mutual consent of the defence and the 
prosecution counsel, it was agreed that this application shoulil be allowed to remain 
in abeyance, pending the decision of the High Court on the application which the 
accused proposed to put in for the transfer of the case to some c? ntral station. 

Mr. D. P. Sinha put in a formal application requesting adjournment under Sec. 
527, which was granted and the 9th of July was fixed as the next date of hearing. 



The Assembly Bomb Case 

Sin^^h and Badikeswar Dutt, the two acniscd in the Delhi Assembly 
Bomb case, were both senfenrer] to transportation for life at the tiial held 
in Delhi on the i2ih June 1929 In the course of a statement they made 

to the court tluv explained their motives in throwing the bombs in the 

Assembly Accoidin^ to them these were thrown not with the object 
of taking life hut to draw the worM’s attention to the conditions in India 

The fart that in a crowded ( hamber no one was seriosly hint showed with what 

caic to avoid loss of life the bombs were thrown The Assembly, according to 
them, was syiecially rhosen foi tins demonstration as it had been used by Govern- 
ment repeatedly to flout the National demand and had become a symbol of India’s 
liumiliatinn and lielplessness In the course of their statement to the Court, Bhagat 
Singh and Dutt said : — 

“We humhiv claim to he no moie than serious students of history an 1 the 
condnions of our country and human aspirations and we despise hypocrisy Oiir 
practical protest was against nn institution which since its birth has eminently helped 
to display not only its worthlessness but its far-reaching power for mischief The 
moie we have pondered, the more deeply we have been convinced that it exists only 
to demonstiate to llie world India’s liumihaiion and helplessness and it symbolises 
the overriding domination of irresponsible and autocratic 1 tile. Time and again the 
national demand has been pressed by the people’s representatives, only to find the 
wastepaper basket as its final destination. Solemn resolutions passed by the House 
have been contemptunusly tramplcil undc;r foot on the floor of the so calleil Indian 
Parliament Resolutions regarding (he repeal of repressive and arbitrary measures 
have been treated with sublime coniempt and Government's meisurcs and proposals 
reyected as unacccyitalile by elected members have been restored by a stroke of 
the pen. 

“In brief in spite of earnest endeavour we have utterly failed to find any justifica- 
tion for the existence of the institution which, despite all y^omy) and splendour 
organised with the* hard-enrned money of the sweating millions of India, is only a 
hollow show and a mischievous make-believe And alike have we failed to com- 
yirehcnd ilie menlalitv of ymblic leaders who hely> to scynander public time and money 
on so mnmfesily stage managed an exhibition of India's helydess subjection. We 
have been ruminating iiyion all this, as also upon the wholesale arrests of leaders of 
the labour movement Wlien the* introduction of the Trades Disputes Bill brought 
us into tlie Assembly to watrli Its progress and the course of the debate, it only 
served to confirm our conviction that the labouring millions of India had nothing to 
cxy:)ert from the institution that stood as a menacing monument to the strangling 
power of the exploiters and the serfdom of helpless labourers 

“Finally the insult of what we considered an inhuman and barbarous measure 
was hurled on the devoted heads of the representatives of the entire country and the 
starving and struggling millions were deprived of their y>rimary right and sole means 
of improving their economic welfare. None who has felt like us for the dumb driven 
drudges of labourers could possibly witness this syiectacle with equanimity None 
whose heart bleeds for those who h.ave given their life blood m silence to the building 
up of the economic structure of the exploiter, of whom the Government happens to 
be the biggest in this country, could repress the cry of the soul in agonising anguish, 
which so ruthless a blow wrung out of our hearts Consequently, bearing in mind 
the words of the late Mr. S. R Das, once Law Member of the Governor-General's 
Executive Council, which appeared in the famous letter he had addressed to his son, 
to the effect that the bomb was necessary to awaken England from her dreams, wc 
dropPtfir.the bombs on the floor of the Assembly Chamber to register our protest 
on behalf of those who had no other means left to give expression to their heart- 
rending agony. Our sole purpose was “to make the deaf hear” and to give the 
heedless a timely warning 

“Others have as keenly felt as we have done and from under the seeming 
sereneness of the sea of Indian humanity a veritable storm is about to break out. 
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We have only hoisted the “danger snigal ’* to warn those who are speeding along 
without heeding the grave dangers. VVe have only marked the end of the era of 
utopian non violence of whose futility the rising gener.ition has been convinced 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Out of our sincerest goo 1-will to and love of, 
humanity, have we adopted this method of warning to prevent untoM sufferings 
which we, like millions of others, dearly foresee. 

“We have used the expression “uiopirin non-violence” in the foregoing paragraph 
which requires some explanation Force, when aggressively applied, is “violence” 
and is, therefore, morally unjustifiable But when it is use I in furtherance of a 
legitimate case, it has its moral justific ition Elnnnia'ion of force at all costs 
is utopian an 1 the new movement which has aiiscn in the country and of which 
we have given a warning is inspired hv the ideaU which gui led Guru (iovind Singh 
and Shivaji, Kemal Pasha and Riza Khan, Washington an I Giribil li, Lafayette and 
Lenin As both the alien Government and die Indian public le i lers apfOeared to 
have shut their eyes and dosed ihoir ears against the cvistcnce anrl voice of this 
movement we felt our duty to soiin 1 a warning where it could not go unheard 

“We have so far dealt vvitli the motive behind the inrident in question and now 
we must define the extent of our intention It cannot be gainsaid that we bore no 
personal grudge or malice against any one of those wlto leceived slight injuries or 
against any other person in the Assembly. On the contrary we repeat that we hold 
human lives sacred beyond words aivl wouM sooner lav down our our own lives in 
the service of humanity than injiiie any one else Unlike mercenary soldiders of 
imperialist armies, who are disciplined to kill without conipunction, we resiiect and, 
m so fir as it lies in us, attempt to save human life And still we admit having 
deliberately thrown bombs into tlie Assembly chamber 

“Facts, however, speak for themselves and the intention should be judged from 
the result of the action without drawing upon hypothetical circumstances and pre- 
.sumptions. Despite the evidence of the Government expert, the bombs that were 
thiown in the Assembly chamber resulted in slight d image to an empty bench and 
a few abrasions in less that half a dozen cases. While the Government scientist 
ascribed this result to a miracle, wc see nothing but precisely scientific process in 
It all. The fist two bombs exploded in vacant spaces within wooden harries of desks 
and benches. Secondly, even those who were within even two feet of the explosion, 
for instance, Mr, P. R Rau, Mr. Sanker Rao and Sir George Schuster, were eithei 
not hurt or only slightly scrached. Bombs of the cap.icity deposed to by the Gov- 
ernment expert (though his estimate being imaginary is exaggerated) loaded with 
effective charge of potassium chlorate and sensitive picrate would have smashed the 
barrier, and Jain many low within some yards of the ex[>losion. Again, had they 
been loaded with some other high e.xplosive with the charge of destructive pellets 
or darts they would have sufficed to wipe out a majority of the members of the 
Legislative Assembly. Still again, wc could have flung them into the official box 
chokeful with people ofnoie. And, finally, wc could have ambushed Sir John Simon 
whose luckless Commission was loathed by all responsible people and who was 
sitting in the President’s gallery at the time. All this, however, was beyond our 
intention and the bombs did more than they were designed to do and the miracle 
consisted of no more than deliberate aim which landed them in safe places. 

“We then deliberately offered ourselves to bear the penalty for what we had done 
and to let the imperialist exploiters know that by crushing individuals they cannot 
kill ideas. By crushing two insignificant units, a nation cannot be crushed. We 
wanted to emphasise the historical lesson that letters do cachet and Bastilles could 
not crush the revolutionary movement in France. Gallows and Siberian mines could 
not extingnish the Russian Revolution. Blood Sundays and Black and Tans failed 
to strangle the movement of Irish freedom. Can Ordinance and Safety Bills snuff 
out the flame of freedom in India ? Conspiracy cases trumped up or discover^i^ ^nd 
incarceration of all young men who cherish the vision of a greater ideal cannot check 
the march of the revolution. But a timely warning, if not unheeded, can help to 
prevent loss of life and general suffering. We took it upon ourselves to provide 
this warning and our duty is done. 

“Bhagat Singh was asked in the lower court as to what we meant by the word 
“revolution.” In answer to that question we would say that “revolution’, does not 
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necessarily involve sanguinary sttife, nor is there any place in it for individual 
vendetta. It is not the cult of the bomb and pistol. By revolution we mean that the 
present order of things which is bised on m inifcst injustice must change. Producers 
or labourers, in spite of being the rno-jt necessarv element of society, are robbed by 
their exploiters of the fiuitb of their labour and deprived of their elementary right. 
On the one hand, the peasant who grows corn for all starves with his fimily. The 
weaver who supplies the world inaiket with textile fabrics cannot find enough to 
cover his own and his children’s bodies. Masons, smiths and carpenters, who rear 
magnificent places, live and perish in slums, and on the other hanil, 
capitalist exploiters, parasites of society, squaniler millions on their whims 
The terrible inequilities and forced disnaruy of chances are heading 
towards chaos This state of affiirs c.innot last and it is obvious that the 
present order of society is merry-making on the brink of a volcano and innocent 
childien of exi>loirers no less than millions of exploited arc walking on the edge of a 
dangerous precipu e The whole edifice of this civilization, if not saved in time, 
shall crumble 

“Radical change, iheiefore, is necessary, and it is the duty of those who realize this 
to reorganize society on a socialistic basis. Unless this is done and exploitation 
of man and of nations by nations, which goes masquerading as imperialism, is 
brought to an end, the suffering and carnage with which humanity is threatened 
today cannot be jirevented and all talk of ending wars and ushering m an era of 
of universal peace is undisguised hypocrisy. 

“By revolution we mean the ultimate estaljhshmcnt of an order of society which 
may not f)e thrc<Ltencd by such bieakdown and in which the sovereignly of the prole- 
tariat should be recognised and as a result of which a woild federation should redeem 
humanity from the bondage of capitalism and the misery of imperial wars 

“ This IS our ideal <ind with this ideology for our inspiration we have given a 
fair and loud enougli warning. If, however, it goes unheeded and the present 
system of government continues to be an impediment in the way of the natural 
force that are welling up a grim struggle must ensue, involving the overthrow of all 
obstacles and the establishment of the dictatorsnip of the proletariat to pave the 
way for the consummation of the ideal revoluiion. 

“Revolution is the inalienable right of mankind. Freedom is the imprescriptible 
birthright of all. The labou rer is the real sustainer of society. The sovereignty 
of the people is the ultimate destiny of workers For these ideals and for this faith 
we sh'iill welcome any suffering to which we may be condemned. To the altar of 
this revolution we have brought our youth as incense, for no sacrifice is too great 
for so magnificent a cause. We are content We await the advent of revolution. 
Long live revolution,” 


The Public Safety Ordinance 

OriCxIN And Progress 

It will be remembered that the European merchants of Calcutta made represen- 
tations to the Government of Bengal and the Government of India about the 
activities of certain persons in connection with the prolonged E. I. R. strike 
Iasi year i, e, 1928. There were a large number of textile labour strikes in Bombay 
which were alleged to be the outcome of the passing of i8s. 6d. Ratio 
BiTlS‘' the Assembly and some millowners were averse to the activities of 
the labour leaders. Messrs Bradley and Spratt who from some accounts 
came to India at the instance of British Labour Research Bureau in London 
to study Indian labour conditions and collect statistics of wages, etc., were 
helping in the organisation of labour with their trained knowledge. During the 
Autumn session of the Indiin Legislative Assembly at Simla last year the Government 
of India brought what is known as the Public Safety Bill to deport at India's 
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expense foreigners whose stay in India was politically obnoxious. The Bill was 
very strongly opposed by the non-officials and deferred by the casting vote of the 
President. 

The Bill was again brought with additional provisions about confiscation of 
money from abroad before the Assembly in February 1929 and inspite of powerful 
opposition was referred to a Select Committee which did not contain one member 
either from the Swarajist or Mationalist Parties. On the 20th March last 31 labour 
leaders were rounded up o 1 a charge of conspiracy. The U. P. Liberal Conference 
passed a resolution drafte 1 by Sir Tcj BihadurSapru for the postponement of the 
Bill till after the close of the Meerut Conspiracy Case and Mr. M. R. Jayakar suggest- 
ed the postponement of same in the Assembly. The Government did not take the 
suggestion and the Hon’ble the President made a statement suggesting either the 
withdrawal of the Meerut Conspiracy Case or the postponement of the Bill till the case 
was over, as any discussion would be iftid fudice. The Hon’ble Sir B. L. Mitter, 
the Law Member admitted in the course of his speech that the grounds for the Bill 
and the charges in the Meerut Conspiracy Case were same. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Crerar replied that the Government could not accept the speaker’s advice and when 
the Hon’ble Mr. V. J. Patel commenced reading his statement on the 8th April two 
cracker bombs were thrown on the floor of the Assembly and pistol shots fired in 
the air and the Assembly postponed to the iith April. 

The Viceroy’s Statement 

On the 13th April H. E the Viceroy issued the following statement in the 
Gazettee of India : — 

“In September 1928 my Government introduced in the Legislative Assembly a 
Bill to provide for the removal from British India in the interest of public safety 
of certain persons engaged in subversive propaganda After long consideration 
and after the Bill had been referred to a Select Committee, which reported in its 
favour with certain amendments which were acceptable to my Government, the 
Bill on returning to the Assembly was rejected by the casting vote of the 
President. 

“2. In January 1929 my Government impressed by the dangers of the situation, 
which appeared to them to have become still more marked in the interval, intro- 
duced in the Legislative Assembly a new Public Safety Bill based on the provisions 
of the original Bill as amended by the Select Committee and including powers to 
seize or control money or other valuables in certain cases The Bill was by a 
majority of ii votes referred by the Legislative Assembly to Select Committee. The 
Select Committee presented an unanimous report which my Government were pre- 
pared to accept. Before further proceedings were taken in the Assembly my 
Government found themselves in a position to take action against 31 alleged Com- 
munists on a charge of conspiring to deprive the King of sovereignty of British 
India. When the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, was again before the 
Assembly for consideration, the President of the Assembly suggested that the funda- 
mental basis for the Bill was virtually identical with that of the conspiracy case, 
and consequently that it would not be possible to argue the case for the Bill without 
aiguing the case for the prosecution and making statements which were likely to 
prejudice the trial. The President accordingly advised my Government either to 
postpone the Bill till the conclusion of the conspiracy trial or to withdraw the cons- 
piracy case and then proceed with the Bill. 

“3. My Government in reply made it plain that in their view the further discussion 
of the Bill with due regard to the observance of the rule prohibiting reference of 
facts on which a judicial decision is pending need cause no inconvenience to the 
House or emb irrassment to the Chair in maintaining the rule. At the same time 
he felt bound to question the power of the Chair to refuse to allow the Goverjpwieht 
to proceed further with the Bill at this stage. My Government further made it plain 
that they could accept neither of the alternative suggestions put before them by the 
President. They explained that they regarded the passing of the Bill as a matter 
of urgent importance to enable them to fulfil their reponsibilities for the good govern- 
ment of the country and that they could not contemplate the withdrawal of a criminal 
case, the decision of which they regarded as essential in the public interests. 
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“ 4 . The President of the Assembly after duly considering the reply of my Govern- 
ment affirmed his views on the iilh April 1929 and ruled that the further consi- 
deration of the Bill in the present circumstances was out of ordei. 

“5. This ruling of the President debars my Government from asking the Legis- 
lature to give them the additional powers of which they conceive themselves to stand 
in need. The primary responsibility for protecting the foundations of the State rests 
upon the Executive Government. Neither 1 nor my Government can neglect that res- 
ponsibility, even though the present circumstances have made it impossible to share 
It with the Legislature. We cannot ignore the fact that the men behind the revolu- 
tionary movements against which the Bill is directed will not s ay their hands because 
the enactment by the Indian Legislature of preventive legislation is postponed. With 
this danger in view and with a full knowledge of much that can necessarily not now 
be publicly disclosed I conceive that it has become imperative for my Ciovernment 
to obtain the powers proposed in the Public Safety Bill without further delay I 
have accordingly decided after careful review of all the facts to avail myself of the 
authority conferred upon the Governor General under Section 72 of the Government 
o^ India Act in order to issue an Ordinance giving to the Governor-General in 
Council the powers in question. The purpose of those poweis is preventive. They 
will affect none who are content to employ their liberty in this country for legitimate 
ends, and the conditions under which they will be exerciseil, have been the subject 
of very full and careful consideration. I am fully conscious of the serious char.ictei 
of the personal derision which I have thought it right to take But though the 
responsibility in this particular matter rests upon the Governor General, 1 have no 
fear that my action will not command the approval of that vast majority of India's 
people who have hiith in India’s future and whose first desire is to see their country 
prosperous, contented and secure.*’ 


Text of the Ordinance 

{Ordtnaiwc 1 of 1920) 

The following is the text of the Public Safety Ordinance promulgated by H. E. 
the Viceroy : — 

An Ordinance to check the dissemination in British India from other countries 
of certain forms of propaganda. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary in the interests 
of public safely to check the dissemination in British India from other countries of 
certain forms of propaganda, and for this purpose to provide for the removal of certain 
persons from British India and for the seizure or con rol of money or other valuables 
in certain cases ; 

Now, therefore, m exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance ; 

1. (i) This Ordinance may be called the Public Safety Ordinance, 1929. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context, — 

(1) “excepted person*’ means any person who is — 

(a) an Indian British subject or 

(b) a British subject ordinarily resident in India, or 

the subject of a State in India ; and a person shall be deemed to be “ordinarily 
re^iident in India who, for a period of not less than five years immediately preceding 
which the question of the application to him of this Ordinance arises, — 

(1) has regularly resided or maintained a residence in India, or 

(11) has carried on any trade, business or profession or held any office or employ- 
ment in India and for the purpose thereof has residence in India at regular intervals 
during that period ; 

(2) “order of forfeiture” means an order made under clause (i) of section 4 ; 
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(3) “person to whom this Ordinance applies” means any person (not being an 
excepted person) who — 

(a) directly or indirectly advocates the overthrow by force or violence of the 
government established by law in British India, or the unlawful destruction of 
property, or unlawful interference with the ownership of property ; or 

(b) seeks to foment or utilise industrial or agrarian disputes or other disputes 
of a like nature with the other object directly or indirectly of subverting by force 
or violence organised government in British India or 

(c) is a member, or is acting in association with any society or organisation 
whether in British India or elsewhere, which advocates or encourages any such 
doctrine or activity as is described in sub-clause, (a) or sub clause (h) of this clause, or 
which is aflfiiliated to, or acts in connection with, any such society or organisation ; 

(4) “ prohibition order *’ means an order made under clause (ii) section 4 ; and 

(5) “ removal order, ’* means an order made under section 3. 

3. (1) If the Governor-General in Council is satisfied that any person is a person 
to whom this Oidinance applies he may, by order in writing, direct such person to 
remove himself from British India within such time and in such manner and by such 
route and means as may be specified in the order and not to return thereto 
without the permission in writing of the Governor-General m Council 

(2) A removal order may further direct the person in respect of whom it is made 
to appear, within such time as may be specified in the order, before any Presidency 
or District Magistrate so specified and execute a bond, with or without sureties, con- 
taining such conditions to ensure his good behaviour pending his departure from 
British India as may be specified in the order 

4. If the Governor-General in Council is satisfied that, for the purpose of the 
furtherance of any such doctrine or activity as is described in clause (3) of section 
2, — 

(a) any monies, securities, goods or credits have been or are about to be 
transmitted from any place outside British India to any place in British India 
by or on behalf of any such person as is described in sub-clause (a), sub-clause (b) 
or sub-clause (c), of that clause or hy or on behalf of any society or organisation 
such as is described in sub-clause (c) of that clause, or 

(b) any monies, securities, goods or credits, or the sale proceeds of any securities 
or goods, are intended to be applied in British India in accordance with any 
directions or instructions given from outside British India by any such person, 
society or organisation as aforesaid, he may by order in writing, — 

(1) declare any such monies, securities or goods to be forfeited to His Majesty 
or, if they have not been brought into British India, that they shall be so forfeited 
on being brought therein, or 

(li) prohibit any person to whom any such monies, securities, goods, or 
credits have been or are about to be transmitted, or with whom they may have been 
or are about to be deposited or established, or in whose possession they may be 
from paying, transferring or otherwise dealing in any manner whatsoever with 
the same, save under and in accordance with the conditions of a licence in writing 
from the Governor General in Councilin that behalf 

5. (i) A removal order or order of forfeiture, or a copy thereof, may be directed 
for execution to any officer of Ciovernment or may be directed to any Local Govern- 
ment and executed by any officer to whom it or a copy of it may be enclosed by the 
local Government for execution 

(2) A removal order or prohibition order may be served on the person in respect 
of whom it is made in the manner provided in the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
1898, for service of a summons, and upon such service such person shall be deemed 
to have had notice thereof. 

3 The Governor General in Council or any Local Government to which a removal 
order or an order of forfeiture has been directed, or any officer to whom such ogicr 
has been directed or endorsed for execution under sub-section (i), may -tise all 
reasonable means necessary to enforce compliance with the order. 

(4) In particular and without other prejuilice to the generality of the foregoing 
power any officer executing an order of forfeiture may, with such assistance as he may 
require, enter upon and search for any monies, securities or goods referred to in 
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the order in, any premises where they or any of them may reasonably be suspected 
to be and may seize the same : 

Provided that the order of forfeiture, or the copy of it, as the case may be, shall 
first be shown to the person whom there is reason to believe to be in possession of 
the monies, securities or goods, and to the owner or occupier of the premises in 
which search is to be made, if such person, owner or occupier so requests. 

($) Where the person to be served with any order under this section is a cor- 
poration, company, bank or association of persons, the order or requisition may 
be served on any secretary, director or other officer or person concerned with the 
management thereof by leaving it or sending it by post addressed to the corporation, 
company, bank or association at i^s registered office or, if there is n ^ registered office, 
at the place where it carries on business. 

(6) Any charges and expenses incidental to the removal fro n British India of 
any person in respect of whom a removal order has been ma le and of his dependants 
if any and his or their conveyance to such place outside Brihsb India as the Gover- 
nor-General may direct, may be borne by the Governor-General in Council. 

fi The High Court may, on application made by or on behalf of any person n 

respect of whom a removal order has been made, set aside the order on the ground 

that such person is an excepted person, but on no other ground 

7. (i) Any person in respect of whom a removal order has been made may, 

within ten days from the service upon him of the order, appeal against the order to 
the Governor-General in Council on the ground that he is not a jierson such as is 
described in sub-clause (a) sub-clause (b) or sub-edause (c) of clause (3) of section 2. 

(2) On receipt of the appeal the Governor-General in Council shall appoint for 
the hearing of the appeal a Bench consisting of three persons, each of whom has 
exercised for not less than five years the powers of a Sessions Judge, and shall lay 
before the Bench all the material facts and circumstances in his possession, or 
knowledge upon which the removal order is based 

(3) The Bench shall sit at such time and place and shall follow such procedure 
as the Governor-General in Council may in each case direct, and shall consi ler the 
facts and circumstances laid before it by the Governo* -General in Council .ind 
report to the Governor-General in Council whether or not in its opinion the appeal 
should be allowed on the ground specified in sub-section (i). 

(4) If the Bench reports that the appeal should be allowed on the above men- 
tioned ground and that the order should be cancelleil, the Governor-General in 
Council shall forthwith cancel the order 

(5) The person appealing against the removal order shall be given an opportunity 
to attend before the Bench in person or by pleader and show cause against the making 
of the order, and for this purpose the Benches shall, if he so attends, furnish him with 
a general statement of the grounds on which the removal order was based together 
with such details or particulars, if any, as the Bench, with the consent of the Governor- 
General in Council and the Bench shall, save as herein otherwise provided, treat 
all such facts and circumstances as confidential 

(6) The Governor-General shall extend the time specified in the removal order 
by such period, if any, as may be necessary to enable the appeal to be heard and 
final orders to be passed thereon 

8 (1) Any persons having a direct interest in any monies, securities, goods or 

credits in respect of which an order of forfeiture or a prohibition order has been 
made may, within fifteen days from the date on which the order is first executed or 
served, as the case may be, wheiher on him or any other person, appeal to the 
Governor-General in Council on the ground that there is not sufficient reason to 
believe that the monies, securities, goods or credits have been or are about to be 
transmitted or are intended to be applied for any purpose or in any manner described 
in clause (a) or clause (b) of section 4 ; 

Provided that an appeal may be admitted after the period herein prescribed if 
the^'apf pliant satisfies the Governor-General in Council that he had sufficient causes 
for not preferring it within that period. 

(2) On receipt of the appeal the Governor-General in Council shall appoint for 
the hearing thereof a Bench constituted as provided in sub-section (2) of 
section 7, and the provisions of that section shall apply for the purposes 
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of the appeal in like manner as they apply for the purposes of that section 
appellant shall be given an opportunity of attending, and if he does so, 
shall, subject to the provisions of that section as regards the confidential character 
of the facts and circumstances that laid before the Bench by the Governor-General 
in Council, be furnished with a general statement of the grounds on which the order 
under appeal was based, together with such details or particulars if any, as the 
Bench with the consent of the Governor-General in Council may include therein. 

(t) If the Bench reports that the appeal should be allowed on any ground 
^ecified in sub-section (1) and that the order should be cancelled, the Governor- 
General in Council shall forthwith canrrl the order. 

P (0 The Governor General in Council may require any hank or other person to 
furnish such information as the Governor General in Council mav deem necessary 
for the furtherance of the purposes of section 4, and such bank or person shall 
thereupon be bound to furnish the required information if and so far as it is in its 
or his possession. (2) A requistion imder ihis section shal 1 be served m the 
manner provided in this Ordinance for the service of a jirohibi ion order. 

10 If Anv person in respect of whom a removal order or a prohibition order has 
been made knowingly disobeys any direction contained in such order, or if any 
person who has entered info a bond in pursuance of a removal order knowingly 
violates the conditions of any such bond he shall be liable to be arrested without 
warrant and shall he punishable wiih imprisonment which mav extend to one year 
and shall also be liable to fine 

11 If any person fails to comply to the best of his ability with a reqiiisiM’on 
made upon him under section 9 he shall be punishable with imprisonment which 
may extend to three months, or with fine which mav extend to two thousand rupees 
or with both 

12 Where a person contravening or otherwise failing to comply with a prohibi- 
tion order or failing to comply with a requisition made under section 9 as a cor- 
poration, company, secretary, director or other officer or person concerned with the 
rnanagcnient thereof shall be punishable as provided in section 10 or section ii,as 
the case may be, unless he proves that the offence was committed without his 
knowledge or without his consent. 

*3 (') If any person who has been directed by a removal order to appear 

before a Magistrate and execute a bond for his good behaviour fails within the time 
specified in the order to appear before such Magistrate or refuses to execute such 
bond, or fails to provide to the satisfaction of the Magistrate any sureties which he 
maybe required by or under the order to piovide, he may be committed to and 
kept in such custody as the Governor General in C' uncil or the Local Government 
may direct pending his removal from British India 

(2) A bond taken under this Ordinance shall be deemed to be a bond taken 
under the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, and the provisions of section 514 of 
that Code shall apply accordingly 

14 No Court inferior to that of a Presidency Magis^i ate of the first class shall 
try any offence under this Ordinance, and no Court shall take congnisance of such 
an offence save upon complaint made by order of, or under authority from, the 
(governor General in Council. 

. (*5) (0 If the fulfilment by any person of any contract or other legal obligation 

is interfered wi h by the execution of any order made under this Ordinance or by the 
necessity on the part of himself or any other person of complying with any such 
order or with a requisition under section 9, that execution or that necessity, as the case 
may be, shall be a good defence to any action or proceedings taken against that 
person in respect of the non-fulfilment of the contract or other legal obligation, in 
^ far as it is due to such interference. (2) Save as expressly provided in this 
Ordinance, no removal order, no order of forfeiture, and no prohibition order 
shall be called in question in any Court or by or before any other authorijy ;rhat- * 
soever, and nothing in section 49 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, shall 
apply to any person in respect of whom any such order has been made. (3) No 
prosecution or other legal proceedings whatsoever shall lie against any person in 
respect of anything in good faith done or intended to be done under this Ordinance. 



The Bangalore Communal Disturbances 

The following are the findings and recommendations of the Visveswarayya 
tvomniitfce regarding the Bangalore disturbances on the 30th July 1928 on the occa- 
sion of t/ie annual Hanapathi procession : — 

, T'he origin^ of the diaturbance was due to the initial mistake made in allowing 
the contractor N^anjundaiva to build a niche for the Ganesha image without sanction 
irom the authontics But the dissatisfaction of the boys at the non-restoration was 
also lusufiable and it gained impetus when encouraged by the local press and Hindu 
population It woii’d have been possible to end the situation at any stage had the 
e depanmental officers realized the seriousness of allowing delays in religious and 
communal disputes of tins character The Eduraiion Department delayed the 
lestoianon of the image and one s^ep led to another and their cumulative effect 
was Msastrous 'fhe conspiracy theory arlvanced by Mr Abb is Khan cannot survive 
serious analysis VTr Khan, the central figure in these dis’uibances, put forward 
the theory after the mob attar Iced (^) There may be 111 lividii.il agitatois but they 
from any section of the people The conspiracy ibeoiy identifies 
those of the Dewan an ! the Government. As fir as the Comrni'tee are aware there 
was no opiiosition to the Dewan on account of his creed or religion The students 
might mive reasons for dissatisfaction at the non-restoration of the image but they 
ret eivcd bad advice from mob lea<lers and there is no pistification for their invasion 
Central Jail and Carlton House and for these acts of rowdyism 
''*^”^^P^hing stones they are reprehensible 

But many of the acts of the bovs were inspired by youthful enthusiasm and in- 
discretion and there is no use in taking too serious a view of their behaviour The 
rress requires some kind of regulation which could best be undertaken by a purely 
non-official advisory board. In the present slate of the country and feeble state of 
THiblic opinion, excesses on the pan of individual papers are quite likely. We the 
committee, are convinced that shooting did take place. The majority think that 
snots came from both places and we also believe a number of Mussalmans with latliies 
<^me out of Mr Abbas Khan’s compound and attacked Hindus who were unarmed 
These Mnssalmans also overturned ihe image. Simnltancouslv other Muss.ilmans 
^lerged from the mosque, but the graver allegations aliout boys being dragged into 
Mr Khan’s house or being murdered are unfounded Our inference is that no one 
IS dead or missing As traces of the happenings might have been obliterated 
owing to the delay in investigaliin we have thought it right to recommend a 
inquiry into this matter to remove all traces of suspicion. 

The situation which arose with the outburst on July 30 was not handled in 
a manner that was to be expected from the custodians of law and onler. There 
was no investigation, no house searches and no arrests although shots were fired 
and over 60 Hindus and six Hindu police officers were iiqured by Muslims with 
lathis. The next morning Government took the investigation out of the hands of the 
police with a view to^ entrust it to a Magistrate The police if they had any interest 
in investigation lost it The investigating offirer was not relieved of his normal duties 
days later he was replaced bv a senior man who was associated 
with Mr Khan in Municipal administration By these changes and acts of omission 
and commission much of the evidence which would have revealed the true 
character of the occurrence was lost. The Government communiques, too, were 
^gue and inaccurate in some important respects and erred m saying that the 
1 eputy f olice Inspector visited the school casually and discovered the niche and that 
tliere was no shooting all. The officers in the Education Department might have 
tak^n a more serious view of the case and acted more promptly The military force 
ca led fo keep order was commanded by junior officers who were not conversant 
with the law and rules The Lancers treated the boys rudely but the boys were 
no less rode. The military were not guided by civil authorities in the act of 
dispersing the crowd. The Lancers showed great patience and steadiness and really 
saved the situation. ^ 
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“The principal responsibility for anything that went wrong on July 30 in enforcing 
law and order must rest with the police and magistracy. The arrangements made 
by them to meet the situation were wholly inadequate There was no organisation 
worth the name, no plan of operations, no concerted action on their part and no 
arrangement for keeping themselves informed by any effective measures of com- 
munication except meeting each other. The subordinate Magistrates in the city 
were not assigned any duties to guide the military or control the crowd. They 
took no steps to investig te crimes or institute house searches or effect arrests 
immediately. They could not identify a single offender though 45 men were ad- 
mitted into hospital after the not. There seems to be a disinclination on the part 
of police officers to take any action which might cast a shadow on Mr Abbas Khan 
on account of his position. This may be seen in the lack of action when distur- 
bances occurred near Mr. Khan’s house. The District Magistrate and the Inspector 
Genera] of Police and other senior officers were there immediately after the not and 
heard all the reports and rumours but did nothing Whether it was they were afraid to 
move in the case of such an influential person or wliat other motives there were has not 
been made clear. But there is no evidence to show that the police did nothing by reason 
of any Government order but 11 is unfortunate that the Government, either before or 
after, did not ask for or obtain reports or an explanation as is usual. When hund- 
reds of people heard the shooting the Governiiient were le i to believe by their 
informants that there was no firing For a consiilerable time after, no house 
searches or arrests were made, 'i he police were anxious not to get mixed up and 
they were loath to take any initiative at all. It is this in iifferencc or inaction which 
prevailed from top to bottom m the department that has justly roused public 
criticism and indignation 

“The only inference permuted to us is that the officers chiefly concerned failed to 
discharge their legitimate duties for reasons best known to themselves. Both the 
Deputy Superintendent and the Assistant Superintendent of Police were disinchned 
to act without orders from higher authorities. The Inspector-General of Police got 
inadvertently mixed up in the Musalm<in crowd and being discovered to be a Hindu 
was attacked with lathies by Mussalman rowdies. It seems extraordinary that he 
should have got into such a crowd or should have been moving about on such an 
occasion without his uniform or attendant. The fact that there were more Maho- 
medans in the Police force might be a reason for officers not taking action promptly. 
The Inspector-General of Police should have acted with better decision. The fact 
remains that all officers responsible for taking action were not disposed to do so. 
The police and magistracy failed to discharge their duty that night. The whole 
force was paralysed and Government did not find fault with them These acts of 
omission and commission have roused the indignation of Hindus who form more 
than 88 p. c. of the city population. The Hindus feel that there is a distinct dis- 
inclination on the part of Government officers not to take any aciioii to punish the 
offenders. The main thing to be kept in view in the measures to be taken imme- 
diately is to conduct an investigation into criminal offences which are yet undetected 
by a special trustworthy agency and to punish offenders and it is for this reason that 
prosecutions before special courts to finish the work in two or three months is recom- 
mended. The irregularities and omissions have caused much dissatisfaction and 
led to extensive comments in the press but on the whole the incidents connected 
with the disturbances were themselves comparatively unimportant, but it was the 
breakdown of the Government machinery on the occasion that has created real 
apprehension and provoked just criticism. 

“The principal offenders are persons who fired on the crowd, persons who are 
said to have emerged out of Mr. Khan’s house and adjoining houses and assaulted 
the Hindu crowd. The allegation that boys were dragged into Mr. Abbas Khan s 
house and that four of them were afterwards lying face downward under suspicious 
circumstances needs further investigation by an impartial agency is necessary to 
satisfy the public. The police force should be strengthened by more men better 
paid and better housed in Government quarters. A better trained ‘ \ I. D. staff 
should be instituted and all officers and men in the police force should be trained 
in the use of firearms and Sub-Inspectors supplied with revolvers. The police force 
should be made representative of all communities. Some arrangement should be 
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devised under which all classes should have their fair share of Government 
appointments, and merit and industry must be the sole test for employment. A 
press advisory board of five members with an official secretary should be informed 
to watch the press and regulate it with a view to prevent its exceeding journalistic 
propriety Government should help to start two goo 1 dailies. Since there is no 
real communal tension, no special measures to bring about communal harmony are 
necessary. The liberties at present enioyed by the press and people in Mysore are 
no more than those conceded in British Indi.a and it will not be practicable to 
restrict their present freedom and liberty and insist on a lower standard of relation 
between the Governmciit and people than is permitted in British India " 


The Bombay Kidnapping Scare 

The following statement was made by Mr. Crerar in the Assembly on the 13th 
February on the grave Hindu- Moslem not in Bombay on the 3rd February and on 
subsequent days : 

“As the House is aware the industrial labouring population in Bombay has for 
sometime been in a state of great unsettlement and as His Excellency the Governor- 
General stated in his address on the 28ih Janinrv prone to violence The events 
that led up to the present oir break may be said to have slaric 1 wPh the strikes that 
broke out on December 7 (1928) under the communist leailership at the oil companies 
installations. Oil companies engaged Pathan workmen in place of the strikers 
Several disturbances arose in consequence between the strikers and the Pathans. On 
January 1 8 , apparently as a result of a general ill-feeling between the Pathans and 
the mill hands three Pathan watchmen of New Chini mills were murdered by the 
mill hands I understand that oil mill strikers were not concerned in this. 

“The next incident and that which must be regarded as the immediate cause of 
the present outbreak, was that from 2nd February an entirely baseless rumour spread 
in Bombay ( iiy that chihlren were being kidnappcil and taken to Baroda to be 
sacrified on the foundation of a bridge that was being built there Millhands believed 
that Pathans were engaged in this kidnapping and on the 3rd and 4th February 
sporadic assaults took place on Pathans, a number of whom were murdered. On 
the 5th February, Pathans who had still then shown great forbearance started 
noting and attacking the Hindus in their turn Rioting spread between a mob 
consisting mainly of Hindu millhands and comparatively a small body of Path ins. 
Murders and assaults continued m various parts of the city. On the 6th February 
rioting became definitely communal, Pathans having enlisteil sympathies of their co- 
religionists who were incensed at the attacks made upon them Mobs of either com- 
munity largely composed of hooligans assaulted individuals and groups of theii 
community. On the 7th February, Hindu Mahommedan mobs renewed rioting in 
various parts of the city throughout the day and till late at night. On tht 8th situa- 
tion appeared quieter in the morning, but in the evening rioting broke out again. 
On the 9ih communal noting continued and some attacks were made by Hindus 
on mosques and by Muslims on temples and during the afternoon there were some 
cases of loot and arson, but comparatively little damage was done. 

“Orders were issued prohibiting assembly of more than five persons in public 
places and prohibiting movement of the presence of any person between the hours of 
7 prfn. and 6 a.m. in the streets of the area which comprised practically the whole 
of the'^city north of the fort. On the loth the situation was quieter and on the 
morning of nth there were less signs in the distressed areas. In the afternoon 
however a number of assaults and murders took place and in the evening the 
mobs or millhands killed three Pathans, Fortyeight mill-hands armed with 
spears, knives and iron bars were arrested in Chawl. On the morning of 12th 
there were signs that greater confidence was being felt by the public and 
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53 mills and Railway woik-shops were working I regret to say that total causalities 
reported up to the noon on 1 2th Feb. were 137 dead and 783 injured 
rulties of dealing with the situation have been similar to those experienced m other 
large cities in recent years. 

“There have been apart from mob .action numerous assaults upon and murders 
of individuals, crowds frequently disperse into lanes and hous2s before the police and 
the military patrols can learh them or remain ostensibly peaceful so long as patrols 
are in the neighbourhood The methods adopted by the authorities are to post at 
centres while patrols arrompanied by Magistrates are ( ontinually on move in the 
disturbed areas The military and the police have had to fire few rounds on 
fourteen occasions to disperse the mobs. The maximum number of rounds fired 
on any one occasion lb eleven The (iovernment of Bombay are satisfied that 
they have sufficient number of police and tioops on the spot to deal with the situation. 
British troops were first sent to the aid of the police on the 5th February. On the 
6th February further British troops wcie poste 1 to the city On the same night one 
battalion of British troops arrived from Poona and two companies from Delhi 
in addition to the reinforcement of armed Police On the 9th Indian Infantry 
Battalion from Santa Cm/ w.is brought info Bombay and later the .Auxiliary Force 
was embodied. 

“I am glad to add that leaders of Hindu anrl Mahommedan communities have 
been ro-operating with the Citi/en I’ea<'c Committee in its efforts to restore peace. 

A number of ai rests have been made and 493 bad characters have been rounded as 
a precaution 

“I hope the House will recognise exceedingly the difficult conditions which the 
authorities in Bomb.iy have had to face and will refrain from comment on the 
events and their causes until peace has been restored and it is possible to examine 
iliese things more fully and in a c.ilmer atmosphere I do not think that the 
Hon’ble member’s suggestion of distributing fire-arms in large numbers is likely to 
I'ommend usell to the local Government as means of restoring order. In any case, 
the latest news is assurting though isolated murders and assaults still continue and 
though It is not ijosbible ro say that noting may not break out again, there are 
leasonable hopes that an end of these very deplorable events is in sight. " 

Non-official Version 

Tlie following from the Lradcr may be taken as the non-official version of the 
incident — 

“The casualty list in Bombay lias amounted to terrible proportions The number 
of those killed exceeds one hundred and of those wounded is probably in the 
ncighbourhootl of a thousand. The real cause of this unprecedented outbreak 
of violence cannot be the kidnapping scaie. It seems to be the aftermath of the 
prolonged strike. The Pathans, .igainsi whom the original fury of the labourers 
was directed, are notorious throughout India as usurious money-lenders. The rates 
of interest they chaige generally range between 75 and 100 per cent. In Bombay 
they have been carrying on this lucrative business among the workers, and it is not 
at all improbable that lie latter became heavily indebted to them during the strike. 
The methods resorted to by the Pathans in realizing their dues are not by any 
means civilized. Interviewed by a representative of a Bombay contemporary Mr 
K. S. Gupte, a prominent member of the non-Brahmin party, slated that he had 
talks with mill operatives, railwaynien, and men employed at the oil depots. The 
causes of the Bombay outbieak, he said, were far more deeply rooted than the 
people generally thought. “The fire had been smouldering for a long time 
and the rumour about the kidnapping of children had fanned it into flame Hatred 
of the Palhan had been growing m the minds of the poorer classes... Among 
the poorer labouring classes the word Palhan was synonymous with the usurious, 
unscrupulous money-lender who exacts his dues by threats of violence.” Mr. ^upte 
said that practically every Pathan in Bombay was a money-lender, and that “the 
present crisis was nothing more than the reaction against the terrorism practised 
so systematically by the Pathan money-lender ” 

“The millowners have been complaining that the depression in tlie mill industry 
has been due partly to the exchangeipohey of Government and that they had to 
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adopt certain measure in the interest of the industry to reduce the cost of production 
which led to the general strike of mill-workers. From this strike the latter suffered 
heavily and they must have inclined heavy debts to keep body and soul together. 
Were the Pathans their principal creditors ? If they were, then a sort of connection, 
however indirect, is established between the exchange policy of Government, assu* 
ming that it produced the disastrous effects ascribed to it, and the present widespread 
trouble in Bombay ** 


The Jamrud Bombing Accident 

The Army Secretary made the following statement on the Jamrud bombing 
accident in the Legislative Assembly on the nth February 1929 : — 

“The Coinmander-in t’hief has received and considered the lepoit of the couit 
of inquiry appointed to investigate the terrible accident that occuired at Peshawar 
on the 23rd January The story of the accident is as follows :* — 

“Bombing practice^Vith live bombs is part of the noiin.il li. lining in units of the 
R. A. F., and is regularly carried on by them over areas of ground which are reserved 
as bombing ranges, in the same way as artillery rifle ranges are reserved for use 
by the artillery and troops of the line There is a bombing r.inge in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jamrud which is used by ihe R A F , stationed in Peshawar It had been 
decided by the local Air Force authorities that bombing practice should be earned 
on in this range on the 21st, 22nd, 23rd and 25th January. On such occasions the 
R. A. F. unit concerned is responsible for taking certain preliminaiy steps. It has 
to notify the district magistrate and obtain from him a statement that there is no 
objection to bombing taking place on the ranges on the dates mentioned. It has 
further to notify the superintendent of police, the tehsildar and the local military 
headquarters, in order that human beings and cattle may be safely cleared off the 
ground before the practice begins and in order that both the civil and military 
authorities in the station may be made aware of the fact that bombing is to take 
place. 

“All these precautions were duly complied with on Jan 12 by tlie officer command- 
ing No. 20 Army Co-operation Squadron, the unit of tlie K A F. concerned, and in 
addition a copy of the nDtice was sent direct to the officer commanding the Poona 
Horse, as that regiment would be required, in accordance with the usual procedure, 
to provide four troopers and a non-commissioned officer to help in clearing the 
danger area of human beings and cattle at the times and dates mentioned in the 
notice of bombing practice which appeared in the ordinary course in the local military 
orders of the i6th January. 

Some days later it was decided at short nonce by the local armoured car 
authorities to repeat, for the benefit of an inspecting officer, a tactical exercise 
which had been carried out by the armoured car company over a large area which 
included the R. A. F. bombing range on Jan. ii. A feature of this exercise on both 
occasions was that a squadron of cavalry should enact tlie role of a party of raiders 
supposed, for the purpose of exercise, to be escaping from Peshawar over the 
border. It was a function of the armoured car company engaged in this exercise to 
cut off the supposed raiders before they could have made their way into the tribat 
territory. Arrangements were accordingly made by the officer commanding the 
armoured car company, Peshawar, through the authorities concerned, for the repe- 
tition of the tactical exercise which I have described, to take place on the 23rd 
January, which was the third of the dates already notified for bombing practice by 
the R. A. F. on their bombing range. 

“On the morning of the 23rd the safety officer, that is the officer of the R. A. F. 
who was detaied for the supervision and clearing of the bombing range for live 
bomb practice, went down early to the range, where he met four sowars and the 
non-commissioned officer who had been sent to help him. It was raining, and a lorry, 
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which should have brouglit the Air Force personnel required for duties on the ground 
during bombing practice as well as the signals which are used on such occasions, had 
not arrived. The safety officer thereupon went back to the aerodrome at Peshawar, 
a distance of four miles, on his bicycle He found the delay had been due to the fact 
that the weather conditions had not been very good and that it had not yet 
decided whether the bombing practice would take place that morning or not. While 
he was there a machine was sent up to test the weather The safety officer was 
meanwhile told to return to the range and clear it, and if no bombing had taken 
place by 10-30, to pick up and return This was at about 9 o’clock. The safety 
officer accordingly returned to the bombing range, this time in a tender, accompanied 
by two armourers and an Indian driver, taking with him the signals required on the 
range. He made h?s preparations for clearing the range and sent out the sowars 
to remove any rattle and human beings at that moment The ‘C* squadron of the 
Poona Horse which had been detailed for tactical exercise appeared with two 
lintish officers, neither of whom appears to have known that bombing practice was 
to take place that day. Tlic j>arty were anxious to get across to the other side of 
the bombing range in order to carry oui their part in the exercise. After some 
rolloquay the saf^ety officer agreed to the squadron crossing the ground as there was 
ample time for it (0 d 1 this before the lange was cleared The squadron accordingly 
moved off, led by the two British officers, to cross the range Meanwhile the 
safety officer proceeded to lay out upon (he ground a signal which would be read 
by any aeroplane coming over the bombing range and which means “Await further 
signal : Do not bomb *’ He had only just finished doing this when a bomb fell from 
an aeroplane on to the squadron which was now some distance away, but still cros- 
sing the dangei area The officer who was piloting the aeroplane had arrived 
immediately before at a height of 4.000 feet over the bombing range and had 
mistaken the signal to wait for a signal which means ‘All Clear* This officer had, 

It would seem, good reason to sup])ose that the ground would have been cleared 
by the time he arrived, The men of the squadron were dressed in khaki overcoats 
as It was raining and wore white turbans. They were not seen by either of the two 
occupants of the aeroplane and a very careful reconstruction of the accident has 
convinced the court of inquiry that the sqiiadion thus clad could not have been seen 
from that altitude in the conditions prevailing Both the occupants had their eyes 
fixed on the target from which the squadron was then about 200 yards distant. The 
bomb overshot the target, and falling, as it did, upon the squadron in close forma- 
tion, caused fearful havoc Three Indian officers and 10 non-commissioned officers 
and sowars were either killed on the spot or succumbed to their injuries the same 
day and 12 non-Cfimmissioned officers and sowars were injured, whereof three 
subsequently died in hospital. Sixteen horses were killed and 15 injured and had 
to be destroyed Medical aid was rushed to the spot as quickly as possible and 
everytlung that could be done for the injured was done 

‘‘The next of kith and kin of the deceased were informed without delay, both by 
telegram and by letter, and shortly afterwards messages of sympathy from His 
Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretaries of State for India, War and Air, His 
Excellency the Commancler-in-Chief and the general officer commanding-in-chief, 
^'orthern Command, and the air officer commanding the R. A F. in India, were 
received «and conveyed to them The Government of India considered immediately 
the question whether special compensation or gratuities should be paid to the heirs 
of those who were killed and also those who were permanently injured. Under the 
ordinary rules both these categories are entitled to pensions on an adequate scale 
and pensions will be issued in the ordinary course. In addition the Government 
of India have decided to grant to the heirs of the three Indian officers who have been 
killed gratuities on the same scale as admissible when death is caused by active 
service, namely, Rs 1,200 to the heirs of Risaldars and 600 each to the heirs of 
Jamadars They have also sanctioned gratuities of Rs. 200 each to the bey's of the * 
non-commissioned officers and sowars. For such of the injured as may have to be 
discharged to pension they are s.inciioning disability pensions at a special rate instead 
of the ordinary rate 

“From the information at present before them, Government are provisionally of 
opinion that the following were the principal contributory causes of the accident. 
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Firstly, the fart that certain authonticb, who had a( different times received informa- 
tion both of the forthcoming bombing practice on the 23rd January and of the 
intended tactical exercise which was to be held m the vicinity on the same day, failed 
to connect these two events in tlieir minds It was their failure of memory and co-or- 
dination that in the first instance apparently tendered the accident possible. 
Secondly the despatch of n bomhini» .icroiilanc over the range before theie had 
been time to clear the range 'Phirdly, the mistaking of the watching signal for the 
signal that all was clear Thetourtof in(|uny has found certain officers to blame 
in connection with the causes thit I have mentioned The Commander-in-Chief 
has most carefully considered the proceedings of the couii of inquiry and the opinions 
of the local commanders and h.is <lecidcd that siimm.mes of the evidence should be 
prepared with a view to the trial of (eri.iin ofificeis bv ( ourt-m.irti.il To some extent 
the disaster may he a(tri])ntable to a (onbm.ition of rnisf'h.iiK es against which 
no amount of forethought could have jiievailed , on the oilier hand, it may he found 
due also to failure of ludgment on the pat ( of individuals or to some defect in the 
prescribed system of safeguards 

“I would ask hon members of the House, and ihrotigli them the jiress and the 
public not to form too hasty conclusions and above ill not to express opinions or 
conjectures that might in any way pieiiidice the induia! proceedings I need hardly 
add, Sir, that the sympathies of the (jovernmeni and 1 am suie of tlie wliolc House 
go out to the men who have been disabled and to the widows and children of those 
who have perished so tiagically and so suddenly in tlie prime of tlieir lives and in 
the performance of then duty." 

In view probably of the full nature of the statement, Dr Moonje and .Sardar 
Gulab Singh, whose questions gave of'ixision for making the above statement did not 
ask any supplementary questions 


Sir John Simon’s Ooty Speech 

Replying to an address presented to Inm by the nuiniripality at Ooiat.imund on 
the 7th March 1929 Sir John Simon made a bignificam staiement. After asserting 
that the Simon Commission was appointed only to make ‘a fair, honest and 
sympathetic report to the Imperial Parliament, and that it was not for the Statutory 
Commission to frame the future constitution of India, ’ he said 

“You said in yonr address something about the great importance of the 
task of the conference which it is endeavouring to discharge. Indeed, when I look 
back now over nearly six months of the conference woik carried out in almost every 
corner of India, it is impossible not to appreciate the importance of the enquiry upon 
which we are engaged. 

“ If I may be allowed to qualify in one sliglit respect what you said in your address 
I would say this that no one should regard the Statutory Commission or its members 
as though they were settling and deciding the constitution of British India. Our 
task is very important, but it is not that. Our task is that of making a fair, honest and 
sympathetic report to the Imperial Parliament I will give you my sincere assu- 
rances that we mean to discharge that task to the utmost of our power 

“ A great responsibility rests upon the Imperial Parliament It would be foolish 
to deny it, for that responsibility is written upon the pages of history, and is based 
upon facts, as we find them. If the Imperial Parliament was to discharge its duty 
towards India, it was necessary for parliament to do its utmost to get a full, fair and 
sympathetic report of so complex and difficult a thing as the working of the Govern- 
ment in this immense country " 

It was not possible, he said, for the whole of the Bniish House of Commons to 
be shipped to India for six months, and hence it was that the British Parliament 
had appointed the Statutory Commission with the valued aid of the Indian Central 
Committee as a body of men who would endeavour to gather facts, without some 
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knowlcdjje of v^hu h no body of men ran be exj)ec'ted to take part in helping to frame 
the future constiiiii ion of India 

But it was not for the Statutory Coiniiiission to settle tlie eorNtituiion of India. 
When they had made their rcjiort ; when they had desc nbetl what they li id found , 
when they had given their account, as well as thev could of the many movements 
whkhwereat present pulsing through lu-art of India, then ii would be India's 
opportunity — which it had al \ ays been mtendctl to be — to make her full contnbiilion 
which IS right and nei'cssary to her fiuure < mis' itution, which would be framed by 
Britain and India tog.ither 

The only thing that Sir John (laimed for the ronfeieiKC over whn h he had been 
presiding, was that whateviu their shoriennimgs migh< liave been he did hope that 
from the beginning to ihe end they had so 1 outmued in the cncjuii> .is not 10 raise 
any obstacles but r.ither to contribute to th i* ('o-opeiaiion and mirtial hel}j in the 
future which was the best j^ossible foun lation upon which the )>rogicss of India 
could be laid 

Turning to the (piestion of the depressed classes Sii fcilm Sinion lemarkcd that 
they had evciy desire to undets'and (he diffi uhies of ihis class, but he wairned them 
to make no mistake in leahsmg that ihe jiroblem of ihe depressed c lasses was 10 a 
very large extent not a political but .1 social one 


The Bardoii AgKation 

The agitation in the Bardoli Taluka of the Surat Dislrat againsi the enhance 
ment of ihe land revenue assessment commenced in the latter part of 1927. The 
settlement of this Taluka, which it may be leincmbered, was the d'aluka selected 
in 1921 by Mahatma Gandhi for his expernneni in non violent resist enie to payment 
of taxes, was due to expire on the 31st of July 1927 and the revised settle- 
rnent involved an increase of about 20 pei < cm In the beginning of February 1928, 
Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel of Ahmedabad visited the laluka 10 prepare for no-tax 
lampiign. The taluka was divided into divisions each in charge of cx- 
Satyagrahis of the non-co-operation days and an intensive campaign was earned 
on to induce the cultivators to sign a pledge not to pay any assessment 

whatever either the old or the new The campaign was amply financed 
to the extent of over Rs 4 >2 lakhs and was carried on with the help 
of volunteers from all over the President y It soon became a definite 

national issue which was followed wuth interest in other parts of India where 
it was regarded as a matter of more local impoilanre involving principals which 
went far beyond those involved in the t(uestions whether or not assessment 
was too high. After some months of agitation m October 1928 Government agreed 
to the appointment of a Committee of Enquiry to decide whehcr or not the 
assessment was a proper assessment based upon sufficient cl .up jirovided that the 
revised assessment were fully paid up. 

The Committee comprised of Messrs K M. Maxwell and K. S Broomfield as 
special officers. The report of the Committee was issued on the 7th Mav 1929 The 
terms of reference were to enquire into the c omplamts lu) that the enhance- 
ment of revenue made was not warranted in ihe terms of the Land 

Revenue Code. (6) that the report accessible to ilie public did not contain 
sufficient data warranting the enhancement and some data were wrong 
and in the event of its being held that the complaint was justified what enhance- 
ment or reduction there should be on the old assessinem. •• 

The special officers discussed in detail the data relied on by the settlement 
officer, especially regarding the lailways, roads, marketing f.uiluies for crops 
grown in the talukas, etc , and came to the general conclusion that the settle- 
ment officer was too optimistic in the conclusion which he had drawn regarding 
the effect of these considerations on his proposals. 
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The rental statistirs relied on bv the settlement commissioner were examined 
and the special officers emphasized the point that the close scrutiny of the kind 
required could only properly be carried out in villages in the presence of the 
parties or people acquainted with the facts The tenancy register is probably 
the least reliable of village records and in course of their enquiry the special 
officers discovered a 1 irge number of errors Moreover the registers di(I not 
contain all the material funs The special officers staled that the statistics in 
the settlement repoit puruorting to give verified statistics of the leases of prac- 
tically every village in Bardoli and Chorsi for 24 years could not possibly have 
been verified in any real sense by the settlement officer himself The speinal 
officers declared that any attempt to use tlie figures as though they were capable 
of yielding a direct calculation of the full standard of assessment should be 
regarded as wholly untrnstwoTthy, 

Proceeding to examine the grouping of villages the special officers said that 
they found so little of help given to them in the sanctioned revised grouping of 

talukas that in framing their own proposals thev had found 11 better to ignore 

the new and start afresh from the old grouping Discussing the sale 
statistics, the special officers refered to one circumstance of special importance 
to these talukas, namely, the great demand for land on the part of people 
who had made money in South Africa and other places abroad and their 

obvious willingness to pav fancy prices for it It was perfectly clear that these 
people were inclined to be liberal, not to say reckless, in the disposal of their 
money and the only infeteuce to he drawn from the fact was that people who 
paid such astonishingly high prices for land as these South Africans did could not 
make any exact calculation of the expected profit or interest on 
capital 

Discussing the pioposal of resettlement the special officers said that they 
inspected sixty villages and at all inspections the rase for agriculturists was 

also watched bv the representation specially delegated for the purpose and 
the report acknowledged the conscientiously impartial manner in which 
this assistance was given and its real value to the special officers fot 
the purpose of the enquiry A saliant point about the statements fui- 
iiished by the cultivators w'as, according to the special officers, that the balance was 
on the wrong side, hut “we have to regard these statements as rather in the nature 
of a [)laint or a s'aicment of claim That is evidence in the strict sense of the word 
and we consider they derive most of their value from the conscientious wMy m 
wh'ch tliey w'cre compiled and edited by our friends from the Ashram " 

The report then discussed the indebtedness of the people and said that “even if 
It w'ere jrossible to eliminate all the irrelevant factors and to ascertain the volume 
of debt w'hich was due to honafide agricultural losses, we should no* prove that 
agriculture cannot be carried on at a profit hut actually its contrary. Although it 
has frequently been asserted that land revenue is the cause of the ryots’ indebted- 
ness, wc have found little support for such theory in tl e course of our enquiry.” 

The main basis of the special officers’ recommendations for resettlement was the 
evidence of the value of land These statistics covered far less than the whole of eithei 
taluka, hut the local knowledge gained in the course of many inspections made it 
possible to recognize the homogeneous tracts and apply the data of one village to 
another with very fair confidence. Referring to the increase suggested by them the 
officers said , — “Our experience of these talukas does not suggest that they will be 
under-assessed at this figure, nor does the evidence which we have collected appears 
to lustify a laiger increase at the present time ” 

In submitting the report to the Government, the special commissioners stated 
that their relations with the representatives of the people of both Talukas 
haii been throughout perfectly cordial and they acknowledged in their 
report rhe valuable assistance rendered to them by Mr. Narhari Parikh, Mr 
Mahadev Desai and others. The people themselves though naturally not lacking 
in complaints, were entirely lacking in hostility and showed willingness to co-operate 
with them in their line of enquiry which the special officers had not altogether 
expected. 



Tamil Nadu Congress Committee 

Resolution on Acceptance of office 

By far the most controversial topic in the month of May in the Congiess 
political circles was the resolution on the acceptance of office by Congressmen 
which was adopted at a meeting of the Tamil Nailu Congress Committee held at 
Madura on the 9th May 1929 under the presidency of Mr. S Srinivasa Iyengar. The 
proceedings lasted for more than three hours and a number of important 
resolutions on the work of the Congress m and outside the Councils were also 
adopted. There was some lengthy discussion about the giving of complete freedom 
of action to the members of the Congress who entered the Councils. Messrs S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, S. Satyamurii and others took part m this discussion 
Some members were of opinion t!iat such action should be restricted by some 
piovisions which might be decided upon The IVesidetu w.is however of opinion 
that the matter might be left to individual members The following is the text of tlie 
resolution on acceptance of office which was adopted * — 

“(a) Tins Committee expresses its emphatic thsapproval of the proposal 
made m some cpiarters to constituie 4I joint board consisting of several political 
parties in the country to run the ensuing elect ions to the legislatures as it is bound 
to affect the prestige and powei of the Congress anl hampei the future work in the 
legislatures and outside 

“(b) This Committee therefore resolves, following the precetlent of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee in connection with the elections now going on to 
constitute an election boaid to set up candidates for the ensuing elections for the 
Madras Legislative Council and the Indian Legislative Assembly from the 'rarnil 
Xadu and to conduct and control the elections. 

“(c) With a view to strengthen the influence and pervasiveness of the Congress 
in all spheres of national lite and to effectively checkmate the attempts of the 
buieaucracy to strengthen itself by exploiting communal jealousies and setting up 
puppet or subservient ministries, this Committee resolves that the Congiess members 
elected to the Legislative Council from this province should have the power to follow 
any and every line of action which in their opinion, may be necessary and expedient 
to further the power and influence of the Congress to carry out the constructive 
programme of the Congress through the Council and to render impossible the 
formation of any anti-national or reactionary Ministry*’ 

Mr. Srinivasa lyengaPs statement 

The following statement was subsequently issued by Mr. Srinivasa lyengat on the 
abo ve resolution regarding acceptance of office by Congressmen : — 

‘ The Tamil Nadu Congress Party has only expressed its opinion that so far as 
this province is concerned the members of the Congress Party in the Council should 
be given freedom to adopt any line of action which may from time to time become 
necessary in order to prevent the formation of an anti-national or reactionary ministry 
If it is given effect to the final decision would rest with the party or Provincial Com- 
mittee after the elections, subject to safeguards and conditions. 1 have enjoyed the 
criticisms levelled against me. I would help my critics by reminding them that I 
objected to the Sabarmati Pact and my Gauhati speech as Congress President 
contains a fairly exhaustive enumeration of objections to acceptance ot office as they 
appeared to me before the non-office experiment was tried. The fact that Anglo- 
Indian newspapers, “The Times of India’* and “The Madras Mail, ” “The Pioneer’’ 
and “ The Statesman ** denounce my present attitude towards this question is a 
sufficient vindication of it. Unlike other friends, they understand the true inwardness 
of the proposal and know that there is business behind it. I believe i?i trying 
political experiments for a number of years, but I don’t belive in;stickmg to them in a 
Province in which they have proved to be absolute failures. In this Province our 
experiment has proved to be a disastrous failure and a party which was wholly 
defeated in 1926 has come back into greater power as an anti-national and 
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reactionary Ministry. The suggestion as to change of policy has been made only 
with reference to the conrlinons of this Province. Perhaps in Bombay and in the 
Punjab, the conditions are similar, hut I cannot be certain In the Assembly where 
there is no cjuesiion of office some sort of a fight for Swaraj however uncertain can 
now and then he pm up and the oM pledge of non-office may be renewed In a 
Provim e like Madia‘s wheie there is a strong well-organised jiarty in office, the fight 
between the Co.iotess Party an I the buream racy is prevented by the interposition 
of th.it paity and it been nes a mere ]) iny figh' sometimes only a personal fight and 
not a naMonal fight for Swiraj Whereas in Beng.al cohesion does not exist 
amongst Ministei lahs's , the latter fall by their own jealousies and the Congress 
Party foi tunatelv gets the credit No fight for Swaraj can he carried on in this 
Piovmce unless ihi-. solid Indian wall tliat protects the alien Government is removed 
and expedients have naturally to he adopted from time to time for the purpose of 
enabling the Congress Party to come to grips directly with the bureaucracy. I can 
tindeisiaud the objections to office of those who work like myself for Indepen- 
dence and witli whom Independein e is not merely an ideal or a distant goal It is 
of course imjiossihle for them to be Ministers or members of the Ministerial Party, 
for working for indejiendeiu e involves iion-< ojieiation and civil dksobedience and 
so forih But those friends and iievvsp.ijiers who are for Dominion Status only 
and want work foi ;t and are vtdiernentlv against Independence as their ob- 
jective, cannot well c ouipl.im of the < hange of policy projioseil. They naturally 
lemember my su< v essful campaign last vear for Independence as against Dominion 
Status and cannot lesist the temjitation of jiaying off old scores hy sneering at rny 
fincied UK onsisteiicy My answer is ih.it the compromise suggested by me following 
upon the coinpronrse .11 Calc iiiia is that there should be two scJiools or parties m 
the Congiess working with jierfecl undeist.iiKling, one consisting of those who like 
myself are pledged to a woik for independence and who slioulcl therefore be pledged 
to non-acceptance of office an 1 aecon-1 of those who are for the present content with 
Dominion Status even if their ideal or goal is In<le|)endence and who may be given 
fieedom to decide in each Province .according to its conditions and circumstances 
as to what exactly they should do in e.ach prc'vincc after the forthcoming elections 
subject to the general constructive jjrogramme of the Congress. 1 made this clear in 
iny Jiillunder and Snrangam speeches before the 'Famil Nadu resolutions and in the 
interview that was recently published in the “Madr.is Mail ’ and olhei papers Even 
Hi my Gauhati speech 1 pointed out that if the Congress Parly was m a clear majority 
It migln be able to i.ike office and dictate terms to the he.icl of the Government 
under the reserved halt It is llie duty of llic Congress, no doubt to create opinion 
but It must from lime to time also reflect opinion ,ind the compromise to which 
I would agree reflects the jireponder.int Non-Br.ihmin ojiiiiion in ramil Nadu 

“Those friends and newspajiers who advocate establishment of a joint board for 
election purpose*, rejireseming Congiess and Kesponsivist or other office parties 
cannot at all object to the Tamil Nadu pio})osal. For that proposal was on the 
basis that the Responsivists and other parties were each to leserve its right to decide 
Its course of .iction and did not agiee to .icceji' anv kind of office till the .National 
Demand was conceded and if the Congress recognises and gives its sanction to 
these parties and supports iheir election ii can well do it in the case of such 
Congressmen m this jirovince as want to have the freedom to decide on this 
question of office after elections. 

•‘Speaking for myself, I am clear there has been an earlier rejection of the All Parties* 
Constitution within the meaning of the Calcutta Congress Resolution and we should 
start non-violent non-co-operation and civil disobedience forthwith. I agree that 
the country is not ripe for it now and will not be ripe for it next year either. My 
critics want to run the election on til e Nehru Constitution alone and not upm the 
Calcutta Congress Resolution. It means that those who are elected can claim that 
they are not bound to work for independence next year or start civil disobedience. It 
means tllVit for the term of the next Council the Congress Party will be for Dominion 
status and will have nothing to do with Independence. Again if we really mean 
business and adhere to the Calcutta resolution, I do not see why we should not 
boycott the Councils. Surely, we cannot deceive ourselves by saying the Government 
IS going to accept the All-P.irties Constitution by the end of this year. The end of 
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this year is not far off and I need not be a prophet to assert with absolute confidence 
that this All-Parties’ Constitution will never be accepted by the British Government 
as required by the Calcutta Congress resolution. Of course if the Justice cum Minis- 
terialist Party in this province accept the Nehru Constitution and hereafter at least 
agree to the boycott of the Simon Commission Report and its further stages and 
if they agree to no-office till the National Demand is conceded by the Government, 
there is no necessity at all for any future Congress Party that may emerge after 
elections to have the freedom to decide as to the policy they should pursue. I under- 
stood the joint board proposal was made with reference to the old parties and was 
not intended for the benefit of a new party like the Nation First Party. Will the 
members of the Nation First Party and of the Responsivit and other parties pledge 
themselves to accept no kind of office till the National Demand is conceded ^ 

“I wish those staunch Congiessmen in this province who talk against acceptance 
of office do not go to the Ministers for nominations to local bodies for themselves 
or their friends or for other business favours and T wish also the Congressmen who 
stand for no-office do not encourage new or old parties for office in any way or 
support a coalition with office jiarties for election purposes.” 


The Viceroy’s Chelmsford Club Speech 

The following speech was delivered by H. E. the Viceroy at the Chelmsford 
Club, Simla, on the 2oth June 1929 on the eve of his departure to England to hold 
consultation with the Secretary of State on tlie forthcoming constitutional changes 
in India * — 

“My first duty must be to warmly thank the club for Ivavmg again invited me to be 
their guest I'he first tune you did me a simliar honour was when I had only recently 
come to India That was nearly three years ago, and now I find myself your guest 
a second time more than half way through my period of office. The recollection 
of your kindness on that occasion is my excuse for taking advantage of it to-night 
to say something about a few rnatteis which we have all had lately in our minds. 

The Banking Enquiry 

At the outset let us congratulate the club upon the appointment made from among 
Its members to important posts m the public service We are all glad to know Mr. 
President, {referntu/ ta Sir Bhiij/cfiUranath Milra) that those talents of ability, shrewd- 
ness of character and tact which have carried you to the highest point of a distin- 
guished official career are not to be buried in a napkin when you cease to be a 
member of the Governor-General’s Exc'^iitive Council, but are to find scope in the 
chair of the Banking Enquiry Committee. Sir George Schuster could not have 
found anyone who is better fitteil to conduct an investigation into this complicated 
topic and I think it very fortunate that he should have succeeded in inducing a 
businessman of the calibre and technical knowledge of Sir Purshotlamdas Thakur- 
das to be your principal colleague in this work It is with deep regret that we 
have just learnt of the untimely death of Mr B. P. Madon who had been willing to 
serve on the committee and who would have brought to its aid specialist experience 
of no ordinary kind 

Tribute To Sir M Habibullah • 

The club may rightly also be proud of furnishing one of its members to be the first 
Indian to lead the League of Nations delegation. I am personally very pleased that 
we should be sending a delegation to Geneva under Indian leadership. Sir Maho- 
med Habibullah, if he will allow me to say so, has already deserved well of his 
country both by the way in which, with the invaluable assistance of Mr. Sastn, he 
has handled delicate questions abroad in South and East Africa and at home has 
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steadily pressed forward to the establishment of an Agricultural Council of Research 
which, I hope, will be formally inaugurated to-morrow to the lasting benefit of India’s 
premier industry. In the discharge of these fresh responsibilities he will, I do not 
doubt, bring new credit to himself and to India ; and for three months he will be in 
the pleasant po ition of a detached critic of the Government of which he is a member 
and thus approach the wholesome state of being able to see himself and his colleagues 
as others see them 1 can fancy that many of us might wish that we could , ourselves, 
occupy, for a time, a similarly detached position ; since it must be admitted that for 
the Viceroy and the members of the Government as for all public persons, the times 
are difficult and we might all benefit by a quiet opportunity for introspection. 

In human affairs, merit and reward seldom go hand in hand, for in the world’s 
auction, the successful salesman generally depends rather upon the brass-throated 
advocacy of his wares than upon their intrinsic quality. The merits of Governments 
are, no doubt, unequal ; bui" while the (iovernment of India is certainly not the 
least meritorious of its kind, 1 suppose iheie is no Government in any country which 
whether through modesty or by leason of the conditions under which it works, 
is less prone to vocal self-advertisement, .ind its virtues aie therfore apt to be 
unrecognised. There are some of the less important features or policy for which, on 
any dispassionate consideration, I think my Government arc entitled to greater 
credit than we always receive 

The Afghan Developments 

The policy of strict neutrality that we have adopted towarrls afifiirs in \fganisthan 
has been recognised on all hands to be well conceived and -to have been consisteiily 
pursued It was naturally not without great symjiathy and concern that we have 
watched the unhappy progress of these events across our frontier But the task of 
restoring equilibrium, union and peace is one which must and can be accomjilished 
only by Afganistan herself. Meanwhile we in India must be content to wait, and hope 
that before long we may see a stable Government re-estabbshevl throughout Afganistan 
based upon the consent of the whole Afghan iieople with which we may resume our 
neighbourly relations of friendship and mutual respect. Here, at any rate, there 
is a sphere in which the policy of the Government has been generally, I might 
peihaps say universally, approved 

In other directions we have been less fortunate 1 have not infrequently read of 
attacks made on the Government for wh.it is termed its reat^^tionary repressive and 
ruthless policy Let us examine on what such charges they rest I take what I assure 
to be the three principal indictments in ths count — -the Public Safety Bill and 
Ordinance, the Trades Disputes Act and certain arrests and prosecutions during 
the last few months. 


The Public Safety Ordinance 

The case for the Public Safety Bill and for the Ordinanr e which replaced it, has 
been frequently stated and I do not desire to traverse that ground again except to 
make two points plain Some have said that unless and until action is in fact taken 
under the Ordinance or under the Public Safety Bill if and when it becomes law, it 
will be evident that the ordinary law will Inve proved sufficient to deal with the situ- 
ation, and that I and my Government shall stand convicted of having asked for 
panicky powers Such an argument rests upon a complete misconception of the 
facts. The principal importance that we attach to the Public Safety Ordinance is that 
of the deterrent effect which, we anticipate, that it will exercise. It has been more 
than once very frankly proclaimed by Communist sympathisers to England that it 
was their purpose to reinforce those who were preaching these doctrines here The 
Public Safety Ordinance will be a clear danger signal to them, that, if they do succeed 
in findihg their way to India, they cannot count upon a free run of an indefinite period 
for the dissemination of their mischievous creed. While the G 'vernment under the 
ordinary law would be accumulating sufficient evidence for their prosecution, I know 
of no reason by which the Government of any ordered State should be held bound to 
sit still with folded hands and watch the security of the interests committed to its 
xharge thus stealthily undermined. In no case will the Ordinance operate against 
any Indian, nor will it touch any non-Indian who desires to pursue a lawful avocation 
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or to lead the life of an honest citizen. It will operate only whether as a deterrent 
from entry into India or by expulsion against those non-lndians who believe that the 
social evils of India or any other country are to be cured by the destruction of the 
very foundations on which all society has been erected 

Arrests of Labour Leaders. 

In other quarters the action of the Government has been criticised for the order of 
procedure adopted in relation to the Public bafety Bill and the arrests of the men now 
undergoing trial. Why, it is said, could not the Government have stayed its hands 
over the arrests until the Public Safety Bill was safely through ? It is no doubt open 
to us to act in the sense suggested by our critics. .Such a course might, no doubt, 
have obviated some of the cliffirulries that have arisen But I was satisfied in my own 
mind, tliat, had we so proceedc<] we should have laid ourselves open to the charge of 
treating the Assembly with lack of candour What was the position ? We have all 
along maintained that the ordinary law offered only a partial remedy, in that one of 
the necessary conditionb of its successful operation wns a delay, which in our view was 
dangerous We ha 1 acccirdmgly intioduced the Public Safety Bill of which the 
jiurpose had been oenerally assumed to be that of procuring the deportation of parti- 
cular individuals In the meantime, while die Bill was still awaiting discussion in the 
Assembly, we decided, on the evidence available to us, to arrest and prosecute those 
persons among others un ler the ordinary law If we had suppressed the very relevant 
fact of this decision in order I o facilitate the passigc of the Bill, would it not have 
been said, and not without ]us(ifiration, that we had been guilty of something like bad 
faith towards the members by inviting the legislature to take a decision upon what we 
know, but what they would not have known to be an incomplete statement of facts ? 
The matter seemed to me scarcely to admit of argument, and I therefore deliberately 
reached the conclusion with my colleagues that such a course would be wrong and no- 
thing that has occurred has given me a cause to reconsider my opinion 

TfiK Trades Disputes Bili. 

The support for the theory of a repressive and ruthless Government is further 
sought in the Trades Disputes Act the passage of which will always be associated with 
the name and with the Pailiameiitary gifts of Sir Bhupendranath Mitra I own my- 
self at a loss to understand how, with any regard for the meaning of words, this Act 
can be called in aid of the indictment it is sought to frame. The bulk of the Act is 
directed to the promotion of conciliation m trade disputes, and as such must surely 
command the sympathy of all who desiie to see such questions solved by pacific 
means. But if organised bodies of labour and employers are to share the advantage 
of enlisting public opinion in favour of conciliation as they will do under this Act, it is 
not unreasonable that they should be each invited to lecognise that in disputes affect- 
ing important public utility serv ces, the general public has a direct interest, of which 
it is right to take account. Other clauses of the Act prohibiting lightning strikes 
or lock outs in specified service and ])enalising in certain circumstances the 
fomentation of general strikes or lock-outs of the nature to which I have referred, 
assert this third party interest Where society is organised it is not possible 
in these cases for the Government merely to watch the battle waged, for 
during the process millions of innocent people are necessarily exposed at least to a 
grave dislocation of their ordinary life and at the worst to deep misery and acute 
privation. If a duty lies upon society to have regard to the welfare of its industrial 
population, it is not less incumbent upon those who win their livelihood from the 
industry to pay consideration to the welfare of the whole community of which they 
are a part. It has been contended that these are designed to interfere with the just 
liberty of Labour by imposing restrictions on the assumed right of the workman 
to strike, using that word in its broadest sense. But analogous legislation 
imposing in some cases even greater restrictions on this right to strike i^ in conterm 
plation or actually finds a place upon the statute books of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Switzerland and France. Are those countries — where if anywhere 
democracy understands liberty, but also knows that liberty is not licence — are they 
all victims of ruthless and repressive Government ? 
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Appointment of Whitley Commission 

I scarcely think indeed that the Government of India, if it had been unsym- 
pathetic to the real interests of Labour would have invited the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to explore so widely the Labour situation. Such an appointment 
IS evidence of the importance that my Government attaches to these questions and 
I am glad to see that its membership has been generally and rightly taken as a 
guarantee that they will be brought under ihoiough and sympathetic examination. 

Reply To Cttar(",e Of Repressive Policy 

It is finally alleged that the evidence of a repressive policy is to be found in the 
fact that the Government has thought necessary to prosecute certain individuals for 
offences against the State On what does such an allegation rest ? If the Govern- 
ment is right, as all sane persons would admit, to prosecute men who resort to 
overt action in the violation of the law, by what icasoning can it be judged wrong to 
take steps against those who make speeches or enter into conspiracies to inspire 
others and perhaps less prudent men to such a violation ? The assertion of the 
law is the clear duty of any Government and what my Government has done is to 
bring to trial, in tbe ordinary courts of the land persons who in its judgment have 
committed offences against the Sla«e or against public tranquility Let no one 
deceive himself. Tbe effect of a transgression of the law is more far-reaching than 
the actual breach commuted : and any society that forgets that the reign of law is a 
condition of its existence will soon find itself helplessly directing towards the 
cataracts of anarchy. 

The Government And The “ Opposition 

Mr. President, I do not claim that the Government of India is perfect. Few 
human institutions are but I do claim that it enioys no monopoly of human wicked- 
ness, and that its opponents enjov no monopoly of human wisdom. I find it hard 
lo believe that those wlio attack the Government on tliese lines are concerned so 
much to examine the merits or the dements of a particular policy as to use any 
argument, good, bad or indifferent which may in the eyes of some, bring discredit 
upon the Government. It has been said that it is the duty of an Opposition to 
oppose, and in India there is a temptation to allow prejudice rather than reason to 
be the motive power. These critics commonly regard tliemselvcs as exempt from 
any direct responsibility and think that the line drawn between the Government 
and the Opposition can be readily misrepresented as coterminous with the division 
between officials and nonofficials and with a further and more dangerous division 
based on racial difference. 


The Reforms Issue 

It IS not for me now to discuss in what direction we may be likely to witness 
modification of India’s existing constitutional machinery, or what effect any such 
change may produce iqion the relations between tbe Goveinment and the Opposition. 
I permit myself one general observation only It has been publicly suggested that it 
might be possible to devise means by which the free growth of India’s political 
institutions should be secured without the necessity of recurring enquiries, such as 
that of which India lias recently been subject Though I do not attempt to pro- 
nounce upon the feasibility of this suggestion, I cannot doubt that if such means 
could be found, in fact it would be greatly for India’s good, for nfter all their philo- 
sophy should be that a constitution is something that grows as a living organisation 
drawing strength and character from the environment and practice of daily life. There 
is much truth in what was said by a modern biographer of Alexander Hamilton than 
whom few persons had more to do with the creation of what we now call the United 
States, that a real constitution should be analogous not to the schoolboy’s coat which 
man outgrows but lo the bark of a tree which expands with the natural growth of 
years. In this business of constitution building, 1 may underline what I have said 
before. There is room for all to be wisely handled, it must be by both Britain and 
India mutually helping one another in the task. 
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THE VICEROY'S SPEECH 
The Simon Boycott 
During the last twelve months, we have seemed to watch the prospects of 
co-operation m a measure which all well-wishers of India would desire receding 
from view under the pressure of resentment in some quarters at the choice which 
the Parliament had made as to the instrument to conduct an enquiry on its behalf 
I have never either underrated the strength of the opposition to Sir John Simon's 
Commission or impugned the motives of those who felt it their duty to pursue that 
line of conduct. But none the less, I think that the opposition to the Statutory 
Commission has rested, to some degree at all events, upon a misconception of their 
functions. It has been assumed by many that they were the law-givers on the 
Mount who would from that lofty eminence impart a new disjiensation to India. 
Such a conception of the work of the Commission has never, so far as I know, found 
currency in England Nor indeed, conscious as they must have been of the 
importance of the task imposed upon their shoulders, has this been the view taken by 
the Commission of their own responsibilities. I would remind you of what Sir John 
Simon said m a speech during his (our in India “No one," he said, “should 
regard the Statutory Commission or its colleagues as though we were setting and 
deciding the constitution of British India Our task is very im[)ortant but it is not 
that. Our task is that of making a fair honest and sympathetic report to the 
Imperial Parliament When we have made our report then it would be India’s 
opportunity to make her full contribution which is light and necessary to her future 
constitution which would he framed by Cireat Britain and India together” That is 
I believe an exact statement of the Commission’s responsibility which it is desirable 
to bear in mind 


Hindu-Muslim Relations 

In the meanwhile it is evident that two of the problems on which public atiention 
more tends to fasten are those of minority communities and of Indian States 
And I would say a word in leganl to each It was concerning the unhappy con- 
sequences of the ( ornmuna! discords, that I ventured to address the club nearly 
three years ago There will be general satisfaction that with the deplorable 
exception of Bombay the list three years have seen a steady diminution of com- 
munal rioting and outrage I believe it is many years since the Bakr-Id festival 
passed off with so little actual trouble and disturbance. But I am afraid we should 
delude ourselves were we to think this improvement m the outward manifestation 
of communal feelings implied that communal feeling had ceased to be. It is much 
if the adlierents of either side can recognise that their differences are rather subjects 
for arguments and debates than of blind outbreak of mob violence. 

But we know very well that, as a political question the communal problem is 
still unsolved As in the international problem of disarmament the first requisite 
of progress is to exercise and allay the spirit of suspicion and fear that forbids 
mutual confidence and prompts men to seek security in the strength of their own 
defences, so it is with the communal problem in India Could the leaders of the 
majority communities once convince the minorities that their interests were in no 
danger at their hands, the backbone of the problem would have been broken. This 
the leaders of the majorities alone can achieve and they have not yet succeeded in 
It. So long as this is so, it must remain the purpose of all patriotic men to bend 
their energies to the task of bringing into concord the different component parts 
of India and in the meantime to avoid anything that may make that task more 
obstinate. 


Future of Indian States 

The other large problem of India's future is the Indian States, and here we have 
to deal with three types of policy. There is, first of all, the desire of wide staics- 
manship to see a canvas set on which a picture of all India may ultimately be drawn. 
Then, there are the treaty rights of Princes inherited from the East India Company 
and hallowed and confirmed by successive declarations of the Crown ; and lastly, 
there are the feelings of the States' subjects, of which all wise and liberal-minded 
rulers will take account. I do not believe that this or any problem is beyond the 
power of wise men to solve, if only they approach it with cool heads and steady 
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hands. But just as the knot of a bootlace becomes intractable if roughly and 
brusquely handled, so it is with such questions as are implicit m the position of 
Indian States 

The appointment of Sir Harcouit Butler’s Committee was designed to elucidate 
the fact and to give to all concerned material with which they could see the problem 
as a whole But 1 make no concealment of my view that in any proposals that may 
be made, it is essential on every ground of policy and equity, to carry the free 
assent of the Ruling Chiefs of India and that any such suggestion that the treaty 
rights which the Princes are accustomed and entitled to regard as sacrosanct, can 
be lightly set aside, is only calculated to postjmnc the solution that we seek 

The New Government in En(;land 

The British elections have gist been held and His Maiesty’s Government has 
now been entrusted to other hands But whatever the differences between the 
British parties, I know that all desire to find a path wide enough for Great Britain 
and India to walk along together 1 know too thai behind the noise and din of 
much politir.il contioversy in India, there is even amongst many whose position 
compels them to be yiroiagonisls m political battle, a great volume of strong and 
sane opinion that desires nothing so much as to reach, in partnership with Great 
Britain, an honourable settlement of India’s conslitiiiion. When 1 go to England 
1 shall seek the o])i)ortumty of a discussion with His Maiesty's Government on these 
grave matters It will be my dutv, as 1 have said elsewhere, to represent to His 
Majesty’s Goyernment the different smiidpoints of those who can speak for Indian 
political opinion This I shall strive to do as faithfully as I may in the spirit and 
to the end outlined in what are for me the two-governing pronouncements of British 
hope and purpose, the familiar declaration of iqiy and the Instrument of Instructions 
which evciy Governor-! Jeneral receives from the King-Emperor when he assumes 
office, wherein His Majesty affirms that “above all things it is our will and pleasure 
that the plans laid by our Parliament for the progressive realisation of responsible 
government m British India, as an integral part of our Empire may come to fruition 
to the end that British India may attain its due place among our Dominions ” I 
earnestly pray ih<B, as the future unfolds itself, we may see the sure realisation of 
this hope 


India And The Empire 

It IS good for all of us who are involved in the pressure of day to-day work 
occasionally to stand back and try to coirert our, sometimes, loo narrow perspective 
by the light of vision and faith So doing, I seem to see through the dust one 
thing standing out in unassail.ible relief The works of those, whether Indian or 
British, who are concerned with India is that of an experiment unique in history 
That experiment is nothing less than the building firm of a political fabric in which 
India may realise her destiny and where the East and West alike may freely offer 
their peculiar gifts for the common service of mankind. The difficulties are immense 
The pursuit of such a quest must constantly place an almost intolerable strain upon 
the resolve even of those to whom* it stands as perhaps the most impelling purpose 
to which human effort can be directed. Nevertheless, feeling, as I do, that upon 
the success of these endeavour issues more profound than either Indian or British 
depend, I believe that Providence, which ultimately controls the affairs of men, will 
not permit the great design to be frustrated. 



The Indian Hanking Enquiry 

The Government of India published in then letter of April 3, 1929 (Signed by 
Mr Burdoii), addressed to all Provincial Governments, a provisional scheme for 
inaugurating an inquiry into the banking conditions in India, drawn up in con- 
sultations with the representatives of Indian and European Chambers of Commerce 
and of the Indian Legislature. In reviewing the history of the banking enquiry, the 
letter stated . — 

The subject was mooted as early as 1925, when among other things, the view 
of the local Governments were asked regarding the best method of surveying the 
field of banking in India and of encouraging the development of banking in the 
country By the time the replies o( the local Governments were received, the Govern- 
ment of India had also received the report of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance, which recommended the creation of a Central Bank for 
India. These replies and report were duly exammecl by the Government of India, who 
came to the conclusion that the establishment of a Reserve Bank in India and its 
activities through its member banks would go far to improve the banking facilities 
geneially. They, therefore, thought that on the whole it would be preferable to 
postpone further enquiry of the kind previously contemplated until some experience 
of the working of the Reserve Bank of India had been gained 

When, therefore, Mr. Hap moved a resolution in the Assembly in 1927, 
recommending that a commission be appointed lo investigate the present conditions 
of banking in India and to make recommendations for their improvement and 
expansion, the Finance Member, on behalf of the Government, explained that though 
they shared the desire of Mr. Haji and his supporters that an enquiry should be 
made into the banking system of India with a view to its improvement, they did not 
think that the time chosen was opportune In making this statement, Sir Basil 
I 31 ackett further explained that an important portion of the ground of the proposed 
enquiry, namely, the financing of agricultural and facilities for agricultural banking 
would be covered by the Agricultural Commission and that the Government would 
consider the position again when the Commission had reported. 

The Reserve Bank Bill, however, was rejected by the Legislative Assembly in 
February, 1928, and the Government of India, feeling that the atmosphere in which 
the Bill was lost was not favourable to public investigations of a technical and scienti- 
fic nature, decided to let the question of banking enquiry rest at least until they had 
an opportunity to study the report of the Agricultural Commission, presented in 
April, 1928. 

Both the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce revived the question at their respective annual meetings 
in December, 1928, the former passing a resolution urging upon the Government 
immediately to appoint an Indian Banking Enquiry Committee with special reference 
to the system of indigenous banking with a view to develop and foster the same. 
Discussions ensued at which the Finance Member and the representatives of both 
groups of the Chambers of Commerce were present, and as the first result of these 
discussions the broad position which the Government decided to take is that des- 
cribed in the following sentences, wiich are taken from the statement made by the 
Finance Member in the Legislative Assembly : — 

“The formation of a Central or Reserve Bank is desirable, in order that India may 
be equipped with a mechanism for the control of currency and credit on the lines 
approved by modern experience At the same time the Government can only 
proceed subject to their being satisfied as to two conditions first, that the organisa- 
tion of the bank is securely settled on sound lines, and, secondly, that there a^ 
measure of general support among the representatives of public opinion for the 
proposals. Full advantage should be taken of any interval which may occur before 
these conditions are fulfilled and the time is again ripe for reviving the proposals 
for a Reserve Bank, by inaugurating an enquiry into the general banking organisa- 
tion of the country, which is intimately connected with the question of a Central 
Bank, for a Central Bank is essentially the crown of the whole structure of banking 
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in its widest sense and, if it is to be well designed to meet the practical requirements 
of the country, it must be adapted to the banking organisation of the country on 
which its shot! d rest.” 

Two States of Enquirv 

Viewed from this «ingle, tlie banking enquiry will be of value in throwing light on 
the actual situation throughout the country and instructing public opinion as to 
the main requirements. 

In order to carry the public opinion with them as far as possible, in details as 
well as in the general ]iolicy in the matter, the Government of India have taken 
steps to ascertain the views of leaders of the political parties in the Central Legislature 
.iiul have again conferred with the representatives of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers and the Associated Chambers of Commerce. These further discussions 
have disclosed a fairly general concensus of opinion as to tlie broad lines on which 
the enquiry should proceed, and as to its mam objects As to the former, it is 
generally agreed that the enquiry should be divided into two principal stages, the 
first covering the collection of evidence and an indication of tlie main directions 
in wlv'ch the opening up of increased facilities is required, the second stage taking 
the form of consideration by experts with world experience of the evidence 
.iiid suggestions prepared by the local committees during the first stage. As 
to the main objects of the enquiry, they would be to enquire into the existing 
conditions of banking in India, and to make recommendations for the expansion 
of both indigenous and joint-stock banking, with special reference to the needs 
of agriculture, commerce and industry It was accordingly decided to prepare a plan 
ofactiontobe directed to this end and to submit it in the first instance for the 
consideration of the local Governments, whose cooperation will be essential These 
are the circumstances which have led to the present communication being 
addressed to you. 

As regards the procedure of the enquiry I am to say in the first instance, that 
the Government of India feel that, if the investigation IS to be adequate and is at 
the same time to be completed wiihm a reasonably short space of time, it would be 
impracticable to entrust the whole of the work to a single committee The proposal 
which has so far met with approval is that there should be set up (.a) a central com- 
mittee and (b) a number of provincial (.ommittecs to deal with the special require- 
ments of the different provinces. Such provincial committees to consist of persons 
who have knowledge of local conditions, whicli will be all-important 

To arrive at a clear definition of the scope and functions of the central and 
provincial committees respectively, it is necessary to analyse m some detail the 
subjects which it is intended that the enquiry as whole should cover, and the 
analysis arrived at in tlie course of tlie preliminary discussion is as follows . — (i) 
The regulation of banking with the object of protecting depositors and thereby 
increasing confidence in the banking system ; {2) banking education with the 

obj’ect of providing facilities for obtaining training in banking and generally of 
creating a body of people who have real knowledge of the principles and practice of 
banking ; and (3) the development and extension of banking on sound lines. The 
last item if capable of further sub-division is as follows: — (a) industrial banks and 
credit facilities for India’s inJn industries like cotton, jute, coal, etc ; (b) financing 
of foreign trade, (c) agricultural credit including co-operative credit and credit 
facilities fo’* small industries ; (d) mortgage banks ; ami (e) the financing of internal 
trade in connection with all the above headings. 

It is suggested that heads (i), (2) and (3) (b) should be definitely excluded from 
^the purview of the provincial committees already described and that head (3) (a) 
might also be treated from the beginning as the primary concern of the central 
committee, although it is recognised that there are certain aspects or subdivisions 
of the subject AO which the provincial committees might make a useful contribution. 
The main matter for study by the provincial committees would, however, be head 
(3) (c)» (^) (®) These are, moreover, from every point of view, the most impor- 

tant of the whole field of enquiry. Essentially, the purposes which it is desired 
to secure so far as the interests of the rural population are concerned, are that the 
cultivator should be enabled to secure the credit he needs both for the improve- 
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inent of his Uni .ind iLs equipment and for the marketing of liii> Jproiuce, and that, 
on the other hand, means should be devised to stimulate the habic of investment 
and attract banking deposits It is suggested that bearing these purpose', in mind, 
the provincial Ct>inmittees should conduct in a few selected areas an intensive 
survey of the conditions, the existing f.icilitie-* an<l requirem ;ius an I a general 
survey of the province as a whole 

The central committee will be constituted by the Goveruincnl of India. It is 
proposed that heads (i), (2) and {3) (a) an! (b) should from the begimimg 
l>e made a direct responsibility of the central coaunittec In respect of tiie twci 
latter heads it might be convenient for ihc ccniral committee to appoint subcom- 
mittees to visit tlie important industrial centres and gain first-hand knowledge of 
the needs of large industries and dei»artmenLs of trade In addition to this the 
central committee would act as adviser to the Government of India in laying down 
at the outset the main lines on which the provincial commiiices should condiu 1 
ilieir enquiiy and laioi in sifting the material contained in the vaiious icpoii 
submitted by the iJrovincial committees and its own sub-coinmittees jjrepaiaioiy 
to the making of its own final report to the t jovernnieni. 

At this point the sec oiiil stage i)f the enquiry will be reached when the (’lovcin- 
inent of India contemplate that tliey should invoke the assistance of .1 small ho ly 
of outside experts (say three 01 four,) selected by the Government, eithei from 
England or from othei countries with well developed systems of rural credit and 
industrial banking. These outside expeits would act as atlvisers to the central 
I ommitiee. They would cairy out joint iliscussions with the committee with a view 
to assisting the latter m making its lecommendaiions to the Gov'crnment of Indi.i 
as to th<“ besi way of dealing with the state of affairs disclosed by the preliminary 
enquiries above referred to The experts will further be entitled to submit a separate 
lepoit of their own, if necessary, to the central committee, whicli will include it in 
Us own report submiiied to the (iovernmeni of India. 

As leg irtls the coinposmou of the committees, it -is suggested that the provincial 
committees sliould contain the following personnel ; (1) a senior officer of the 

Government, with considciable district experience and knowledge of rural economy, 
who will be cliairman , (2) a < ooperative expert to provide special experience on 
ruial agricultural credit , (3) an Indian economist , (4) a representative of com- 
merce , (5) a representative of the indigenous banking community ; (6) a non- 

<»tticial wi'h a close knowledge of the agricultural classes who lepresent then 
interests as classes who require ciedii facilities ; and (7) possibly another non 
official similarly to repiescnt small urbiu interests ’The committees should be 
appointed by the Governmem ol India in consultation with the local Governments 

It is emphasised that the above aie intended to be no more than suggestions. 
'I'hc Government of India will be glad to consider .iny counter-suggestions which 
may be put forwaitl by the provincial Governments. 

It IS contemplated that the central committee, which will act throughout in 
close contact with the Finance Member should include the following; — The 
members nominated m consultation with the Federation of Indian Chambers, two 
members nominated 111 consultation with the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
an Indian economist, a banker nominated in consultation with the Imperial Bank 
of India, a banker nominated in consultation with the Association of Cooperative 
Banks, a banker noininateil in consultation with the Exchange Banks’ Association, 
a joint stock banker and an indigenous banker 

The question of repiesentation of the general interests of the public and parti- 
cularly of agriculture from the side of those who require credit facilities still 
lemains to be settled It will also be observed that no provision has been made foi 
the representation of the Indian Legislature, as such, on the central committee. 
This is due to the technical nature of the enquiry, but in view of the great mterejt 
shown by that body in the inquiry the Finance Member has agreed to keep 111 
touch with the central committee at all stages of us activities and to keep the 
leaders of the political jiariies apprised, by means of informal con versations, of the 
progress of the inquiry. 

First Mkeiing ok Central Committee. 

Subject to the (otisideration of the views of the Local Governments, the Govern - 
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inent of India propose that tlie first meeting of the central advisory committee should 
be held in Simla about the middle of May, when a memorandum laying down in 
some specific detail the heads of the inquiry to be undertaken by the provincial 
committees will be placed before them for discussion, fhe memorandum, as 
approved by the central advisory committee, would then be issued lo the provincial 
Governments s) as to reach them by the end of May, so that the provincial 
(.ommittees might have theii preliminary meetings in June to settle the terms of 
their questionnaire and their detailttd programme of work, anrl the actu«il enquiry 
might begin before August An important point is that everything should be 
prepared so that a start might be made immediately after the close of the monsoon 
period. The Government of India estimate that the piovincial committees would 
take about six months to complete their cnquiiy and submit then reports, while 
another four months thereafter would be lequired by the central advisorv commiiUe 
to finish their portion of the task. 

Opinions ok Local Govkrnmkn i s inviied, 

I am now to enquire whether the Local GoveinmeiUs approve of the direction 
which It IS proposed to give to the enquiry and whethei they have any improve 
inents to suggest in regard to this. 1 am also to ask that the views of the local 
Governments as regards the pujceduie which u is proposed to adopt may be furnished 
as early as possible If the local Governments <igrcc to the procedure contemplated, 
I am to request that the names of the individuals who might suitably be chosen 
to serve on the provincial and central commutecs mav be iiinnshed to this depart- 
ment Finally, I am to invite attention to the enclosed jiiovincial memoranduni 
laying tlown the broad lines of enquiry to be pursued by the piovincial commntecs 
and to request that any observations’, whicii the local Governments may wish to 
make on this memorandum may also be communicated to the Government ol Imlia 
at an early date. 

Tkrms oi Kehsrlncl 

The lettei .ilso contains the terms of inference to the proposed commission, 
rhe Government of India have requeste I the provincial Governments to make 
intensive surveys ol one or two selected districts m each province and a general 
survey of the conditions in the province or areas as a whole in regard to agricultural 
and small industries, with special leference to the labru: of finance The details ol 
the enquiries to be undertaken should be settled by the provincial committees 
themselves, but in or<ler to facilitate llic tabulation of the lesults for .dl India the 
following main heads under which the committees should classify the information 
.ind material collected are laid down loi their guulancc 'fins should not be held 
to debar the provincial committees from investigating any special iirovincial 
features not covered by the heads below — 

The main heads referred to above aic . — 

(7) Acp'tcidtui al red if. 

(a) Various items of permanent improvement to land Credit facilities requiied 
and actually existing Rates of interest and period of loans and other conditions. 
Part played by the Imperial Bank, loint stork banks, co-operative banks and indigen- 
ous banks and bankers. Scope foi land mortgage banks, and for agricultural 
credit banks. Co-ordination of credit agencies. Review of the system of Govern- 
ment loans and elimination of administrative defects 

(b) Credit facilities required for the purchase of agricultural implements and 
seed and other expenses of production. Facilities actually existing. Rates of 
interest and period of loans and other conditions. Effect of borrowing on the 
disposal of produce. Part played by different classes of banks and bankers. 

(c) Present methods of marketing the principal crops. Credit facilities required 
for the financing of products during marketing Part played by different classes 
of banks and bankers, facilities for remittance Use of negotiable instruments and 
scope for promotion. Reduction of duty on bills. 

(d) Volume of agricultural indebtedness in the province and the causes contribut- 
ing to such indebtedness. Existing credit facilities for discharging debt. Part 
played by different classes of banks and bankers. 

(c) Agricultural enterprises and other small industries in the province like 
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dairy farming, tiwl factories, cotton f,onneries, sugar refineries etc. Possibilities of 
developing cultivation or of helping the rultivatoi to gel a better return by the 
erection of such factories. Credit facilities required and actually existing. 

(//) Speriaf 'ihuhj nf Hk h nrh mq of rn-opn afire hanks and co-‘0)teyative markehnq 
f^orieties. 

Extension of cooiici ation in the dire- non of borrowing and lending on a provincial 
scale, insteid of loc.il units operating se]).iia<ely in watertight compartments 
Relations with the Imperial Rank and joint sttirk banks. Present difficulties of 
financing coopeiative societies, witli both shoit and long teiin capital, .\lleged 
competition of cooperative banks with joint stock banks. 

(7/7) Spt‘i iul '■‘fudq of nulaftnot/'< hauLi/nf 

Collection of avaihdjle information logarfllng indigenous banks and bankers and 
(heir methods ol (hnng business Shi offs, large and small, who do not usually call 
themselves bankei s, shoiihl be included m the ciK|Uiiy. Information should comprise 
capital dejiosils, cash b ilaiK'e, lei ms of advance, establishment, clientele, relation to 
agricnlture, industi y and tiade tacihiits required, relation to joint stock banks and 
the Impeiial Rank the attitude low.iid somt soi t of Governmental supervision and 
iniblicity methods to se(uie stability and inspire confidence 

(71 ) hahtf attdnffiacfiouoj cojufal. 

(i) Means 01 institutions m existence f'l encouiaging the investment habit. 
Postal rash cemfic a*es .ind postal savings banks Classes of population who resort 
to such fonns of mvestinent and metliods of attracting other classes Alleged 
competition of Government with loinr stock banks. Existing facility for the purchase 
and sale of ciovernnicni sec.uiities Hilton-Young Commission’s proposal foi the 
introduction of gold rash certificates 

(li) Giowth of 'he cheque habi' Effect on the same of abolition of stamp duty 
on cheques Oflici methods of piomotion like payment of Government servants and 
bank employees above, say Rs 100, by chccpie. 

(lid Riain h banking and the investment Inibit Experience of the Imperial 
Rank's ne\v’ br.inchcs opened uiulci agreements Existing difficulties experienced 
by )oinl stor k h.inks in ojicning new biancbes 

The Perionnel of the Enquiry. 

Since wilting the above, the Government of India consulted the Local (jovern 
nients on the juoMsional plan an»l imoccduie and by June 1929 decidetl to set 
up a Centril Commit 'ee aud ten Local Committees, that is to say, one for each of the 
nine majoi {novinccs, and a tenth foi the centrally administered areas, nameU, 
ilic North-West Fiontici Province, Baluchistan, Delhi, .\jmere-Marw'ara, etc. 

The mam obicc ; of the inquiry wouUl be tl.e investigation of the existing condition -> 
of banking in India and the consideration of what steps, if any, were feasible and 
desirable undei the following mam heads:— 

(a) Regulation of Ranking with a view' to pio'eciing the interests of public 

(b) Development of Ranking in the sense of exq^ansion of both indigenous and 
loint stock banking w iih special lefeience to the need of agriculture, commerce and 
industry. 

(c) Banking cdiiLaliun witli a \ icw to ilie provision of an Indian personnel m 
adequate numbers and with the necessary qualifications to meet the increasing 
needs of the countiy foi a sound and w'ell managed national system of Banking. 

The Personnki, 

'Fhe personnel of the Central Balking Conmnttees will be as follow's : — Sir 
Bhupendia Nath Mitra, Chairman, to commence his duties on the termination 
,of his appointment .is Member of the Executive Council of the Governor-General ; 
Sir Purshotlamdes Thakurdas, Vice-Chaiiman, to act as Chairman pending 
the taking up of bis duties by Sir B. N. Mitra ; Messrs. D. P. Khaitan and 17! ^ 
Madon, nominated in consultation with the Federation of Inchan Chambers ; Sir 
Hugh Cocke and the Hon. J. 11. Fyfe nominated in consultation with the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce ; Dr L. K. Hyder and Mr Manu Subedar, Indian Economist , 
The Hon. V. Ramdas Pantulu and Rai Jamini Mohan Mitra Bahadur, represent .1- 
t we of the co-operative movement ; Mr. W. Lamond, nominated in consultation with 
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^hc Imperial Bank nf Tivlia ; Lal.i Harkishcn Lai, Joint Stork Banker ; Mr R. W 
Buckley, representative. Exchange Banker, nominated in consultation with the 
Kxchanj;e Banks Association^ : The Hon Kaia Sir Annamalai Chettiar and Mr 
ladu Nath Roy, indigenous bankers; Mi. O K Devadhar, Mr. R K 
Shanmukhani Clietiy. Clinndhari Mukh'ar Singh, Seth Haji Nbdoola Haroon, Mi 
Jamal Mohammad and Nawab Sii .Sahib/ada Abdul Qiiayutn. representatives of the 
general interests of the public from the side of ihose who icqiiirc iredit fa< ihties Mr 
M K Aravanuulhu Ayangnr as se« retary 

It was proposed Uper on to invite Mi R 1 * IVTasani, Serietaiy of the Bombay 
T’roviiK lal Committee, to a< t as Toint Ser retary to the Central Committee 

The Government of India wished n> offer fai ihtics to any of (he Indian St.itcs that 
desired to associate themselves with the infpiiiv 


The Coastal Reservation Bill 

Extensive aheiations weic made in the Coastal Kesen ation Bill of Mr S N 
Hap which was icfeired to a Sele< l Commifiec, m the dcb.iie held in the Assemhlv 
on the 1 Sejitember i<>28 {Srr h‘ct/ist^r Vnl If 1*17 7 ) Folh wing is the full 

text of the Committee’s lepoit and that of the amended Bill 

We, the undersigned, members of the Select Coininiitce (o whu h the Bill to 
reserve the coastal traffic of India to Indian \rssels was reft ned, h.ive ( onsidcied 
the Bill ,intl the papers noted in the margin, and liave now the lunioni to siibmif 
this our Report, willi the Bill as amendeil hy ns annexefl theicio 

Title and Preamble — We < onsulei u moic .»p]no]niate that tin Bill should refer 
to Indian conn oiled rather than to Indian vessels 

Clause I — An amendment has been made in sub < l.nisc ^2) < onseqiKMitial on the 
definition of “(o.ist.d tinffic*’ m clause 2 

A proviso containing a suspending < lause is ms cssilaterl bv the jiiovisions of 
Sei tion 7*^6 ( i) of the Meichant Shipping Act (57 and 58 Vict < fio) 

Clause 2 — The definition of ‘Voasfal li iftic ” excludes poi (s in Iiidi. in Stales and 
Aden It further exempts fiom the jirovisions of the Act the ( arriage of passengers 
with through tickets and of cargo on a ilirongh bill of lading fo ports outside British 
India ; also of mails and pilms in certain cases d’hese provisions are similar to 
those of section 7 of the Australian Navigation Act. 1912 1920 It was also decided 
In exempt the ( arriage of oil in bulk by oil-t.ankers as being a class of shijis entitled 
to a special consideration 

We h.ivc considered it desiiable to ])la( c snbiei'ts of Indian States in the same 
]»osinon as Indian British subiccts for all pinjmses. 

In vie\^ of the immunity of the Rulers of Tndi.m States from tlie municipal law 
of British India, we decided tliat, inorderth.it some measuic of control should hr 
retained. It was advisable that they should he permit ted to qu.'difv for participation 
in the benefits conferred by tbc Aet only by holding shaics, and not hy owning 
vessels. 

Definitions (2) in the Bil* as introduced have been consolidated in the definition 
of “Indian controlled ship'* We consider it desirable in the case of a Corporation 
partnership or association to prescribe a percentage of the right to profits as well as 
to capital and to provide that companies must be both incorporated and registered 
in British India in order to render control effective. We have also lequired that 
Managing Director and Managing Agent, if any, vhoiild be Indians It was further 
decided to include ships owned ot rJiartered by Government in the category of 
Indian-controlled ships 

We were impressed with the desirability of jnecluding evasions of the Act by 
‘benaniidars' but derided that the imposition of penalties or disabilities on persons 
holding ships ‘benami* for non-Indians or on the non-Indian beneficiaries would in- 
volve very great complications. We have, therefore, decided to make no provision 
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nf 'hesc lines, but rlcsirc to record our recommendations that >r, when the Act is m 
npei^^tion, this device is employed vvitli success on a larfrc scale, counicractin^ mea- 
sures should be taken 

Sub-clauses (4), ( 5 ) & ( 6 ) introduce purely formal amendments 

Clause 3- The retendon of the expression “common carriei ” vvhiVh appeared 
in the Bill as introduced might have defeated the obiect of the Hill This expression 
is limited to persons who are bound to carry for the public . and shipping companies 
might have taken the opportunity to protect themselves against the operation of the 
Act by a declaiaiion that they ^^oui(l not carrv in all circnmstam es. We have 
avoided this difficulty by the use of the word “ship " 

Clause 4 “ We have thought it desirable tc» obviate the difficultv widt h 
might arise if the total Indian-r ontiolled tonnage applying for In enscs is inadequate 
to the needs of the coastal traffic hy providing that the Covernoi -General in-Counc il 
should in each year after ( onsultmg the public 6\ the total tonnage whu h ought 
to be licensed and retain a power given by the proviso to clause 7 (3I m such cases 
to make up the desired total by licensing slii)>s other than liidiau-t nntrolled ships 
(dause 5 — In view of the provisions which we Iiavc made m t lause 9 foi 
penalties it was essential to lequiie a definite foim of application for licenses confam- 
mg a signed rlcclaration as to whether a ship is not Indian controlled together with 
relevant particulars. 

Clause ^ -III this < laiisc we ha\c combined clauses 4, 5, 6. 7 and 8 of the Hill 
as introduced The yeailv \,irialions of tonnage jirovided ])v clause 7 necessitated 
the alteration of the petiod of validity of a license from three years to one yeai 
We think that it is uimcces5<iry to provnlc for renewal of licenses 

Clause 7 - This clause teprocfiices substaniiallv the provision of c lausc n of the 
Hill as introduced with the following modifications — 

(I) We consider It essential that all bonafide Indian-rontiollcd vessels applying 
for licenses in the first year should obtain them, especially 111 view of the fac t fbai 
the number of such ships would not be excessive 

(II) In order to prevent anv rush to obtain qualification by excliange of shares, 
etc. at the last moment before application, wc have ])rovided that, for the first year, 
only ships which were Indian-controlled on a fixed date 10 be inserted in the Bill 
should participate in the privileges conferred This date should be as nearly as 
possible the date on which the Hill finally pass thioiigh both Chambers of the Inclian 
T.cgislature 

(HI) As explained with reference to t l.iuse 4, provision has been made for the 
htcnsmg in each year of the total tonnage considered necessary for the needs for 
the coastal traffic by licensing ships other than Indian controlled ships if the latlei 
do not apply in adequate numbers. 

Clause 8.— We were of opinion that a clause of this nature, based on clause 
286 of the Australian Act is necessary to meet temporarily the emergence of a sudden 
rush of traffic between ports or a sudden local failure of shipping. 

Clause 9 — We considered it desirable to particularise the offences iind classes 
of offenders generally envisaged by clause 10 of the Bill as introduced The 
penalty provided m (a) for the master of a ship is designed to piovide an indirect 
means of control over persons not otherwise amenable to the law of British India 
Sub-clause (2) was added to meet the case of an offending company or firm. 

dause 10 — To the provisions of clauses ii and 12 of the Hill as introdiiceil 
wc have added a direction that the licenses of certain offenders under i lausc 9 
sbcill be cancelled, and have made provision for forfeiture of security. 

Clause II - We have inserted a general rule making power subject to the 
approval of the rules by both Chambers of the Indian Legislature. * ^ 

(’lause 12.- It was considered desirable to make it clear that the holder of a 
license is in no wise exempted thereby from the requirements of the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1923 relating to certificates etc 

We arc of opinion that the Bill should be lepublishcd in view of the extensive 
alteration which we have made in it. 
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Text of the Amended Bill 

The followinj^ is the te\t of the Coastal Reservation Bill ,is amended by the 
Select Committee . — 

A Bill to reserve the coastal traffic of Iiulian-contiollecl vessels 

Whereas it is expedient to provide foi the rajiid development of an Indian 
< onirolled Mei chant Marine . 

And whereas for this puiposc it is expedient to rcseive the coastal tiaffic of 
India to Indian-controlled vessels. It is heieh\ enacted as follows : — 

1 (i) This Act may be called the Indian Coastal Traffic (Reservation) Act, iQ. 

(2) It exiends to the wliole of British India (3) It shall come into force on such 
date as the (aivernoi-Ceneral-in-Council may, by notification, apiioint . “Piovided 
that no such date ‘^hall be apiminted until His Majesty's pleasure on this Act h.as 
been, by notification, public ly signified in Biitish India ” 

2. “Foi the j>ui]iose” of this Act, unless theie is anytljing lepugnant in the 
subject or < on^ext 

(1) “A shij)” shall be decined to be engaged in “coastal traffic ’’ if it takes on 
board caigo 01 passcngcis at any l>oit in British India other than Aden, to be 
(anied to, and (kb.vered or landed at <iny other ]>ort in British India other than 
Aden 

I^rovided iha' a shij) shall not be deemed to be engaged in coastal iraffit b\ 
retison onl) ol the fact iliat it lakes on board or carries 

(a) Passengers holding through tu kets to 01 from a j)oit outside Biitisb Indii, 
(b) t argo consigned on a through bill of lading to an<l from a port outside British 
India and not transhipped to 01 from any ship engaged in coastal traffic, (c) mails in 
(he course of a i.ontinuous voyage to or from a port outside British India and noi 
transhipped to 01 from any shij) engaged m coastal traffic, (d) ))iIots, as passengers, 
who are proceeding from tlie home station for the purpose of meeting vessels 
rc(juiiing then servues, or \>ho are returning to their home station after piloting 
vessels or (e) m the case of .in oil-tanker oil m bulk 

(2) “Indian” means an Indian British subject or a sub|erl of a St.ilc in India, and 
im the purpose of sub-clause, (b) of clause (3) of this section, include the Ruler of a 
St.ile m India 

(3) “Indian-controlled ship” means a ship owned or i bartered by the fiovern- 
ment, 01 a ship ON\ned by or if the ship is chartered owned or Chartered by — 

(a) ,in Indian, or (b) a comjiany incorpoiated and legislercd in British India 01 a 
(oipoiation partneiship or assoi i.ilioi — 

(]) in which, in tlie case of a company, not less llian 75 per cent of the shaie *)i 
slock other than tlehentiire slock (.r m the case of .a corporation partnership 01 .iss'> 

( lation, not less than 75 per ceiii of the capital and the right to not less than 8 > pci 
( ent of the jirofits is vested in Indians in their own right and for their own hcnefii, 
free from ;inv trust or fiducial y obligation m favour c:>f any person other llian an 
Indian 

(2) on which the Chairman of Board of Directois and the “Managing Dnei lot 
if any” and not less than 75 per cent, of the members of the Borcl of Dircntors are 
Indians ; 

(3) in wliicli not less than 75 per ceiii of the \oimg power is vested in Indians , 

“Provided that voting power vested in an Indian shall be deemed not to be ,0 

N ested,” if, by any contr.ict or understanding or otherwise, it is arranged that sik h 
power is to be exercised directly or indirectly in behalf of any person other than an 
Indian : and (4) “of which the Managing A^ent, if any is an Indian or the Managing 
Firm, if any, fulfils the conditions specified in clauses i, 2, and 3 ,” 

(4) ‘‘license” means a license for coastal traffic issued under this Act ; 

(5) “notification” means a notification in the Gazette of India ; and 
• (6) “prescribed” means prescribed by rules made under this Act. 

3. jVo ship shall engage in coastal traffic unless it is licensed foi the purfioses 
under this Act. 

4. (1) The Governor-General-in-Council shall, in each year not less than twm 
inontlis before the date on which it is intended to issue licenses, by notification pub 
lish an estimate of the total tonnage which is, in bis opinion essential for the needs 
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of the coastal traffic in that year, and invite opinion as to such estimate and fix the 
date on which such opinions will be taken into consideration and the date uj) to which 
applications for licenses may be made. 

(2) The Governor -General- in-Council after considering any opinions which he 
may receive before tlie date so fixed, shall determine and publish by notification the 
total tonnage essential for the needs of the coastal traffic 

5. (1) Any person desiring to engage in coastal traffic in any year iiui) wiiliin 
the date fixed under sub-section (i) of section 4, apply for a license 

(2) Every such application shall be the prescribed form, and shall contain a 
signed declaration stating whether the ship m lespect of which the application k 
made IS an Indian-controlled ship and sucli particulars as may be prescribed to 
enable the Governor Gencral-in-Coiincil to satisfy himself as to the arrmacy of 
siK h declaration 

6. The Governor-General- m-Coum il may, subject to the conditions heicmafiei 

< tiniained in section 7, after considering the applications, issue license in the pics 
t ribed form and on the prescribed conditions to ships of aggregate tonnage not 
t \( ceding the tonnage determined under sub-section (2) of section 

(2) V licence shall he valid only for the year in respect of whudi it is issued 

(3) Before issuing a licence, the Governor-Generai-m-Cinmcil may require fiom 
the peis<m applying therefor such secunty not exceeding 50,000 rupees the 
(lOvernor-Cjeueral-m-Council may think fit, for compliance with the comhtions thereof 

7 (i) m respetJ of the first year aftei the commencement of this Act, lu'eiues 

sli'ill be issued to all Indian controlled ships in respect of which aiiplications for 
iKences have been received which were Indian-controlled ships on the dav of 
application. 

(2) in regard to the second, third and fourth years, licences shall be leseived loi 
Indian-controlled ships up to an aggregate tonnage of two-fifths, and four-fifths, 
lespectively of that tonnage determined for that year under sub-section (2) of sec 4 

(3) in respect of every year after the fourth year, licences shall be issued to Indiaii- 

< ontrolled ships only : 

Provided that if, aftei every application foi a licence in lespect of an Indian 
. ontrolled ship has been considered, the aggregate tonnage of the Indian-controlled 
shijis which have been licenced is less, in the second, thml, fourth year, than the 
tonnage up to which licences have been reserved for Indian-controlled ships undei 
subjection (2) or in any year, after the fourth yeai than the tonnage determined 
undei sub section (2) of section 4, the deficiency may be made good by the issue of 
luences to ships other than Indian-controlled ships 

8. If the Governor-General-in-Council is satisfied that no licensed ship is available 
for, or that the service rendered by licensed ships is inadequate to the needs of the 
( oastal traffic to or from any pirt or between any ports m British India and 

(b) lb desirable in the public interest to take action in this behalf, the (Governor - 
(General in Council may issue permits in the prescribed form to licensed ships to 
engage for a period not exceeding three months m coastal traffic, subject to stu-h 
( onditions as may be specified in the permits, and nothing m section 3 shall apply 
to a ship to which such a permit has been issued the continuant of the permit. 

9. (1) Any person who- - 

(a) is the owner, charterer or agent 01 has command or charge of a ship which 
I'ontravenes the provisions of section 3, or (b) contravenes the conditions of a license, 
or (c) signs a false statement or false declaration m an application foi a license, 
knowing the same to be false, 

shall be punishable with simple imprisonment not exceeding six months, 01 with 
fine not exceeding ten thousand rupees, or with both. 

(2) When a person punishable under sub-section (i) is a company, corporation 
partnership of association, any secretary, director or other officer or person concerng^ 
with the management thereof shall be punishable as provided in that sub-section, 
unless he proves that the offence was committed without his knowledge or without 
his consent. . , r 

10 (i) Where any person is convicted of an offence under clause (b) or clause 

(c) of sub-section (i) of section 9, the licence in respect of which the offence has 
been committed shall be cancelled. 
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(1) If in any oilier case the Governor-General-in-Conncil is satisfied tlrii there 
has been a breach of the conditions of a licence, the Governor-General-in-Council 
niav cancel the licence • 

Provided that no licence shall be cancelled unless the holder thereof has been 
given an opportunity to sho^v catijc against the cancellation,. 

(3) Where any licence is cancelled under this section in consequence of a breach 
of the conditions thereof, the Governor-Genetal-in-Coiincil may direct that anv 
security taken under sub-section (3) of section 6 for compliance with such conditions 
shall be forfeited in whole or n part. 

11 (i) The Governor-General-in Council may, by notification, make rules 
< iiryiug out purposes of this Act 

(2) In particular an 1 without prejudice to ihe generality of the foregoing jiowci, 
^uch rules may provide for all or any of the lollowmg matters namely : — 

(a) the form of licences (b) the conditions of licences ; (c) the manner and foim in 
which application for licences shall be made; (d) ilic particulars to be contained 
III antdications for licences ; end (e^ the form of jaerinits 

(3) No notification shall be made under sub-section (i) unless it has been laid 
111 diaft before both Chambers of the Indian Legislature and has been approved by 
;i Resolution of each C'hambci, either withoiii modifi''aiions and adiliiions to which 
h.)di Chambers agree, hut upon such approval being given, the notification may he 
i«,siied in the form in which it lias been so ajiprovcd 

12 Nothing ( nntamed in this \ct shall deiog.ite fidiii any of die juovisioiis of 
the Iniliiii Merchant Shipping A<'(, 11)23 



The U. P. Jails Committee Report. 

The Government the United Provinces appfunted on June 5, ^ 928 , a c in nittee 
composed of Sir Louis Stiiai t (chairman), Mr. llafi/ Hidayat Hussain and Pandit 
Ja^at Narain (members) to inquire into ' — 

(a) the jail administi alion of these Piovinces in general wiih pai ticular 
leference to the present state of discipline ; (h) the oi^'anization of the jail 
services with pai ticular refeience to the management of Central Prisons an.l the 
larger district jails; (c) the adequacy of supervision; (d) the possibilry of 
expansion of education of juvenile prisoneis and of vocational training , (e) any 
cognate matters ; 

and to suggest such measures for improvement as may appear necessary 
or desirable with an estimate of the cost where improvements involve inci eased 
expenditure. 


The Indian View. 

Following are cxti acts from the note of Pandit Jagat Naiain and Mr. Hafiz. 
Hidayat Husain on the treatment of prisoners • — 

H(jw to t’cat the diffeten* classes of ptisones, European ani Eurasian, 
Political and liettei Class, is a (jiiesrion which cann )t be easiy ansvvereil. Having 
legard to the conditions prevailing in Inlia a lust and fair solution of the problem 
IS very difficult. We believe th.it any solution proposed by us without paying 
due regaid to Indian sentiment will be unacceptable ani unsatisfactory. 

No seK-iespeCing Indian can agree to any differential or special treatment 
being meted our to anyone in In lian jails on the giound of his race, creed or 
colour. And if he finds that such treatment is sanctioned by the Government 
then It IS his duty to raise his voice m pro’est. 

Special tieatmenl is accorded to European piisoneis which extends to 
diet, clothing and accommoflation. The question naturally arises, why this 
differential treatment is meted out to Europeans only In discussing this 
question in his note Sir Louis Stuait has lemarked “that this differentiation 
IS rightly justified by the fact that the diet of an Indian prisoner would disagree 
with the health of a European prisonci and that a diminution below a certain 
point in the amenities of life gianted to him will operate too harshly on him.” 
We are Sony to say that we cannot agtee with this opinion and have come to 
the conclusion that this iliffeiential treatment is based on the ground of race, 
creed an I cul-mr. We are prepared to accept this aigument as sound provided' 
Its application be exten led to the Indian piismers who belong to the educated 
and upper classes of Indian society. 

We wish to make it clear that we in no way directly or indirectly desiie 
that any privileges enjoyed by the European prisoneis should be taken away 
from them provided that the same privileges be also extended to Indian prisoners. 

But if the lot of Indian pi isoners similarly situated, better educated, occupying* 

a higher social status, and used to a higher standaul of living cannot be improved, 
then surely this differential treatment will not and cannot be tolerated by Indian 
public opinion. There are only two alternatives open to Government — either 
to treat all alike or to give differential treatment to Indians, whom we have 
called “ better class prisoners.” It is 'open to Government to decide which of 
these alternatives to choose. 

Regarding the disparity of lations issued, we were informed that scalt No. 

I is meant for those Europeans who are 120 lbs. or more in weight, and a 
European requires more food because he is heavier in weight. In reply to this 
we maintain that at least 50 per cent, of the Indian prisoners will weigh t 
maund and 20 seers i.c., 120 lbs., and if the issue of diet is to be regulated by 
15 
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consideration of weight — we do not contend that it should not be so— then the 
complaint of the Indian prisoners that they arc underfed is fully justified. 

We are under the impression that (quantity for quantity a European e.its 
less than an Indian pei day, one being a meat eater and the other being 
pnncipally*a vegetarian whatever may be the difference in the food values of theii 
diets. Even V we he wrong in our impressions, the raising of a false issue of 
food values and chemical values of diffeient kinds of food cannot meet the 
objections raised by us. 

Although the clothing given to European prisoners is not very good it is 
not degra ling. But that issued to Indians is wholly insufficient. The question 
remains why an educated Indian or a better class prisoner should be compelled 
to wear “ jangias” all the year tounl an I n)t a E'lroyiean who is mqie used 
to wear shmts outside the lail. But ihe greatest unfairness and injiistice is 
done in the issue of blankets. A European prisonei sleeps inside his cell. 
During the winter months he is protected from old winds, whilst the vast 
majority of Indian prisoners sleep in an \ss)Ciation ILarrack which is open 
from all sides. Not withstanding this a Kuiopean prisoner gets three blankets 
and the other gets only two, one of which is always an ol 1 one. 

The only inference that can he drawn from the facts stated above is, that 
this differential treatment has for its basis considerations of race, creed and 
colour. We believe that if Europeans be ticatc 1 in our jails in the way m 
which Indians are treated there will he such a tremendous agitation in Europe 
and elsewhere that the Government will be compelleil to change its way. 

To meet these objections, sometimes a lame answer is .given and that is 
that the rules have empowered Jail Superintenilents to issue evtia articles or 
to change the piescnbed diet on medical grounds and *11131 Superintendents 
do so in some cases. -It is not necessary for us to show that the reply is absolutely 
unsatisfactory, and does not meet the point at all 

Even the highest in the land is treated in a different way from the European 
prisoners. 

The principle that there should be no special treatment where the offence 
in Itself invoh^es moral turpitude or moral degradation, whatever be the motive 
or whatever be the previous circumstances of the criminal appeals on the face 
of it to be sound. But after careful consideration we refuse to accept it. Will 
It be applied to the case of European convicts ? If not, then we strongly object 
to its being applied to Indian prisoners alone. 

Is a villager who commits theft to provide food for his stai ving family, an 
Indian treasurer of a bank who forges documents or fabricates false accounts, 
a greater moral leper compared to a European who forges books of account, 
or issues bogus cheques and thereby cheats a large number of firms, or a 
pean Banker who floats bogus companies or issues frau luleni balance-sheets .f 
If they are equally morally degraded then why should one get only “ chapatis 
and “ dal ” and the other get sugar, tea, butter, cutlets and potatoes ? 

About 75 per cent of our jail population consists of labourers an! clothing 
and accommodation is not satisfactory and should be improved, 

Europeans and Eurasians should not be deprive I of the tliei, clothing and 
accommodation allowed to them under the present rules provided In Bans of 
equal status and equal criminality receive the same fav lure I treatment. 

Conditions of society in India are such that differential treatment of better 
class prisoners is permissible. 

Having regard to differences in race, creed an! habits minor differences 
in the details of diet and clothing should be allowed. 

The standard of living to which a better class piisoner was used should be 
considered regarding his diet, clothes and acom-n )1ation because diminuti )n 
below certain point in the amenities of life granted to a person used to a better 
standard of living operates very harshly upon him. 

There should be an appieciable difference in the treatment of those who are 
guilty of an offence involving m oral turpitu ie ani those who are not guilty of 
an offence involving moral turpitude. 
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Those whose guilt does not involve moral degradation (both Europcani and 
Indians, political and non-political) should be centralized if possible at one 
place preferably Debra Dun. 

There is no doubt that the question of the ti catment of what are known 
as “Indian political prisoneis” has cvcited a consi Icrable amount of con- 
troveisy. U is maintained and utged with great vehemence that the treatment 
meted out to the Indian potmcal prisoners is absolutely different from what 
IS meted to such peisnni in Englan.l. We have n )t been referred to any 
law, lule or regulation in support of ihis c-mentiun. We have done our best 
to find out whether if is so but \\e have tailed, and are driven to the conclusion 
that no such (Ir.linc’iun is made bet we- n any cnminals in hngland. 

As we lec^uimiend that all tlv^se (ffendeis wh ise offence does not involve 
inoial turpitude and whose s-’Cial status and rnotic of living iS diffeient from 
the lest of out laii pr pubiticn should icceive sjucial treatment and as we believe 
a matority of p 'lmcal juisoncis define I by us uiii l;e covered by our general 
1 ecommendations, it is not necessaiy fot us to make any lecornmendalions in 
favou! of political pnsoncis as such. In oui opinion they will come under the 
heading of better class piis mers. 

The P.ctter Class I lu.- neis will include educated middle class men and men 
of better social sta'us w h i aic iiscil to belter mode ()f living whethei Indian or 
European. These can Ije canvemeni'y div;d<di into s^’oups (i) Those whose 
g ui!r involves m-'t al 'urjutuieand degradation and (2) those whose guilt does 
not involve moral tuipitude ot degradation. We ueie obliged to divide them int*) 
the above two groups because cl the fact that Euo^pean and Euiasian prisoners 
m our opinion receive preV*r( n‘'al treatnieut on the griund of their race, creed 
and Cf'loiir an 1 which in -'Ui ojunu n is not justified. After careful consideration 
we aic piepaicd to lecaiiiiiiend preterenfial ti catment. to both the groups with 
S' me difference. 

Most of out jail population aic } 001 agncultiirisis and labourers. At least 
50 per cent of them a’e better clothed in jails and have the certainty of getting 
iw(> meals [ ei dav If a pris^'iiei us( li to a belter standaid of living is compelled 
to take the •• chapatis and “ oal ” ptovided by jails he is ptactically punished 
twice over by ihe issue oi this penal diet to him. By working on drawing water, 
floui nulls and oil nulls instead of being tcfoimed he feels degraded and loses his 
self-respect 

We have icconimendcd ceitain impiovcments in the diet, clothing etc., etc., 
of an oidinaiy prisoner. With those imfuovements we recommend the same 
tieatment to the gioU[» ot piisoneis whose guilt involves moral turpitude with 
this pioviso that it they want a cot, beiiding, shoes, sheets, “ ghi,” sugar and 
milk, etc, they shou il pay foi them. For Euiopean and Euiasian prisoneis of 
this grou[) we iccommen 1 bicad, luilter, nee, “dal vegetables and potatoes as 
food to be supplied by G iveinment. But it they want sugar, tea, meat and milk, 
etc., they must pay for it. S’niilarly they must pay for pillows, sheets, cots, etc., 
etc. Both Indians and Euiopeans of this group should be treated alike. Thete 
will naturally be diffi itnce in their fo id an.i diess. If an Indian piisonei of ihi^ 
gioup IS used to the English mode ot living he should be treated evactly like 
his fellow European prisoner. No lumishmcnr shouKl be awaided to an Indian 
pnsoner of this gioup and no haul labour should be taken from him w'hich is not 
awarded to or taken tiom a European of this group. 

Those whose guilt does not involve moral degradation should be centialized 
at one place—prefeiably Dehia Dun if sufficient accommodation is provided. 
This group would consist of both Euiopeans and Indians, politicals and non- 
politicals, whose guilt does not involve moral turpitude. The Goveinmcnt will 
have to bear all their expenses. We leave the classification of better claif 
prisoneis in the hand of the trial court. , 

Chairman’s Note 

The Chairman in a separate note said : — 

I am in accord with some of the ccnclusions at which Pandit Jagat Narain 
and Hafiz Hidayat Husain have arrived, and I consider that there should be 
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differentiation of treatment in the case of certain Indian convicts, whose former 
manner of life has been such as to render jail conditions peculiary unpleasant to 
them. But the remedy which I wish to see applied is not the remedy which the 
other members would apply. 

They are ready to leave the treatment of Euiopean and Anglo-Indian con- 
victs as it is at piescnt, piovidcd that certain concessions are made to certain 
classes of Indian convicts. They would, howevei, give exactly the same treatment 
to European and Anglo-Indian convicts, if those concessions aic not made. 

1 am not in favour of ti eating European convicts in the same manner as 
the ordinary Indian convict is treated in any cncumsiances. I am strongly 
opposed to any Euiopcan convict being given Indian clothes, and the diet ()f 
“ chapatis, dal ” and vegetables which form the diet of the ordinary Indian 
convict. I do not base my views upon any racial distincticm. I have always held 
the view that the punishments to be inflicted upon Europeans, who commit offences 
should be no less than the punishments inflicted upon Indians who commit the 
same ( ffences, and I defend the diffcrf'ntial tieatment of Euirpeans not because 
they are Europeans but on what I believe to be the fact that their health would 
suffer unfairly li this differ cntiation of tieatment weie not made. 

I am strongly oppi'Sed to a diffcrenhal tieatment (,f a man who has committed 
a crime involving moial tin pitude bt cause he hfloni:s to the uppci classes and 
would give it only upon a consideration of his health. Where a member of the 
upper classes has ciMiimiti eel a crime which in itself has de^ taded him to lower 
than the level of a w'orking man there should be no differentiation. But where 
the crime is not of that character I am ready in accept a certain differentiation 
based upon habits of living which will be determine! on the nature of the crime 
and the previous habits of the criminal. 

When I find, as I have found, men lielonging to higher society in India who 
have taken pait in gang robberies, and while taking part in such robberies have 
associated woth piofessional criminals and members oi registered ctiminal tribes, 
have spent the night in the iiingle in tbeii company and have eaten together with 
them, 1 fail to understand how such persons can claim differential treatment on 
the ground of their social position e'cepi for reasons of health. Not only have 
they forfeited their S( cini position they have accep'ed the sfanijard of living of 
(he lowest while the ciirncs were being committe 1 They cannot with any 
reason crmplam if they are made (o adopt the same standard when they are 
suffenng punishment foi the crime. 

But where the ciime in itself docs not involve moral turpitude I am I'eady 
to accept a differentiation of treatment and the manner in which I consider this 
diffcrentiaticm should be made is as follows ; — 

A special jail should be c( nstructed in Debra Dun for the reception of : — 

( 1 ) Eure pean and Anglo-Indian male c('n\ icts either habitual or non-habitual, 

(2) European female convicts eithr*i habitual or non-habiUial, 

{3) Indian convicts who have adopted the European mode of living who have 
committed effences nf 4 involving moral turpitude. 

(4) Indian convicts of a superior class who have committed offences not 
involving moral turpitude 

There is another point however on which I cannot agree with the o^her 
members They w’ould leave the classification of the Indian convicts, confined in 
the Dehra Dun jail to the courts. According to my view, the courts should 
suggest, but no Indian convict should be sent to Dehra Dun until his case has 
been considered by the Local Government and his case has been accepted by 
them as justifying differential treatment. 

Other Recommendations. 

Among other rcccimmendations the Committee made the following : — 

(1) The appointment of a Deputy Inspector-General not only to assist the 
Inspector -General in his inspections, but for the performance of certain other 
specified duties. 

(2) A Secretary Inspector to supervise routine work in the Inspector-General’s 

office. 
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(3) A Supervisor of the Public Works Department to be attached to the office 
the Inspector Geneial to prepare plans and estimates. 

(4) The retention of medical officers as Superintendents of Jails. 

(5) No Superintendent of a Central Prison should be retained in collateral 
charge of a District Jail. 

(6) The post of Superintendent of Cential Prison should not necessarily be 
reserved for I. M. S. officers. 

(7) Whole-time Superintendents should be appointed to the larger Dist. Jails. 

(8) The executive side of Central Prisons should be increased by the addition 
of three Deputy Jailers. 

(9) The staff of the Jailer in Central Piisons should be increased by two. 

(10) A special allowance for the executive staff of Central PriSf'ns. 

(11) The executive staff of Cential Prisons should be reciuitcd separately. 


Extension of Assembly’s Term. 

Ou tlio Ma> 1921) a Gazette of India {Extraordinary) coiiiamL-'l tb^ fullo\Mi-g 

uunounct'tnrnt hy Hih Exotllcncy llie Gitvc-i noi-G« ncial — 

“In the onlinaiy cnuifce of rvcniH I Bhoubl have dissolved the L> git-lativc Ass ndj'y 
about tho end of Scptimbt r in orrVi to allow' of elect iodh being bcl 1 in time to permit the 
brgiB'ative AaBfmbly to meet m Januaiy, 1930. Having leuard to tlie pobiiion of public 
aflEaiip, I do not piopofcc, as at preBtiit adviBtd, to tube t hiB action and it if proper that 
I bhould imlicate the reasons which ha\o ud mo to this conclusion. 

“ At a time vvlien [lolitioal inteiest 111 India must rvcos^aiily be centred upon the 
futuu constitutional cbaiiL’tb that must in due course bo consideied hy Fa’iiamont, there 
aio evidtiit disadvantages m holding eloctioii^* tor the Ashembly on the evt of the publica- 
tion ol the leport ol the Statutory Oommifsion. Although it is pObbiMo that bonie at least 
of the rcpoits oi the provincial committi CB may have been pubJithod cailier, the public.i- 
fion of ilie report of the Statutory Committee and possibly of some ot the piovincial 
committees can fiaiilJy, so far as I can pir«hc( ibe course of events, be expfctrd before tfir 
close (»f the present >eai oi the luginning of ni xt ytar. At the tirne, therefore, w'len ih^ 
cieciion would normally be held there wnl inevitably be speculation as to the possible 
K'comraeiidations of Iheee bodies and fori casts, most of which must iitc Esanly be without 
foundation, will be w'ldeiy published. The icsuiting uncertainly could not fail to be 
c nibarraBsirig bot h to t he candidates and 1 he eh ctor who w’ould in such ciicurastaiicps be 
calleri upon to discharge their respective k B poiisibiiit les at this important iuncture 

“ The question then anses how far I sfiould rxeicise the power to extend the life ot 
the Assembly which is confeired upon me by the Government of India Act, X have receiv- d 
stiong lepiesentations to the effect that the elections sliouhi be postponed until it would 
be possible to bring any constitutional cbangis into opeiatiou. I have consid'^red this 
BUggr stion, but in view of the uuen tamty of the time table bubsequrnt to the conclusion 
ot the present enquiry 1 have thought it bettei to come to no final decision at present 
on the actual peiiod of extension, and 1 shall roconsider the matter Vitfoie tlie necessity 
aiises of making a formal order foi the extension of the life of the AsBembly beyond its 
normal tcirn. " 


Pt. Motilal's Statement 

The above announcement was the subj-ct of a keen political discussion and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru as president of the Ali-India Congress Committee issued the following 
statement to the press : — 

In the Btatement I made to the members of the All-lndia Congress Committee a*'*^ 
Bombay on the 2BtU May with reference to tuc recent pron >uncement of the Qcfvernor- 
General regarding the extension of the life of the present Assembly, I promised to publish 
certain relevant facts on receipt of the Governor-General's reply to the telegram I had 
sent him that morning. On the 24th May I had wired to [’resident Patel to confirm my 
recolkction of the facts. His reply was received on the afternoon of the 26tb after I had 
made the statement above referred to and the All-India Congress Committee bad passed 
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thp refiolution Ruf hoi using the Working Ooramittee to take action in the matter. Pr<Ri<ient 
Patel’s telegram Bhowf ttiat It was B< nt after a leferonce to the Viceroy, but aa 1 had 
already \Mied to the Jatte'r dnict I Irlt that. I should wait for his reply before making 
any use of 1 HMdrr.t Pafri’s telegiam. On the 27th May 1 received a telegram fiom tie 
Viceroy sajii g that he hud no obyctum to my making public uso of the telegram S' ni 
by Fitsident Patel and adding that he h;ul written me alettiron the subpet. I return' d 
to Allahabad yesterday and Icund Hie Excellency’s letter awaiting me. 

PrcF’di nt Patel’s T legram. 

Tin* fncif- aic chaiiy stattd in the tilegiam rf President I’atd which luns as 
follov's ' — ‘ V.M r trj(gipui. At pome stage lapt session you wanted the Atsimhly to discuss 
the qropi •on (d ll e f xter.sion or otlx-rwii-e (»f the bfe of the Assembly and for that { nrpose 
3 '(iU uqiicstid tht Lia<l<i of the Home foi a flay w Inch he declined to giant. You their- 
ufon uantid to n ove an afl] miiinieiit of the IJonse to discuss tin* ur.piopnety of sueh 
iifosal. I saw t he ViC( roy and told him about the convention in 1 he flousc of Common'? 
(i.at fhf Lincitrof (he Oj position was (rdi(J«d to have a day to di’-cnss any mn » f 

pnbhc inipoKanee. He sail (hat the matter pi oposed (o be ftiscussed w as one within his 
exclusive poroeative and (he Piesident could no( admit an adjouinment motion on 
le fiisal by Government to give a day t-i discusiS such matter. I expressed my di ssent 
and point! d out that tlw Ass* nibly was entitled to discuss the (jin^tion as to what 
ftdvice Govrinifnt should oi should not give the Govcrnor-Geneial in the mattet 
Ttie ViC'ioy s.aul tha* he was in-t under the constitution bound to seek nr aceept 
the advice ai'd, thfni-n, he v\ould d’sallow' the motion for adjournment He then 
lick me into his coiifi -'t i ee aiivl said that it was not at present nt c* s=ary for the 
Leadej of tlir Oppo-^itiOii to have the question of extension discussed in the .VflS'mblv, 
foi so fai as te was C'rceiind, although lo- lad not finally male up his mind, 
he thoi ght It veiy iiiipiohahle that he wouhl exliud the Asstmhly and that I shou'd 
convey that mr‘-'-fig'' to Pandit Motilal and also that if he changed his mind thrieaftei 
he w-fuld jft him know of it m fimefo that J’andit could gi\e notice of motion for 
adjournment. In any ease he wouhf have to disallow such motion under the poweis 
^fbted in him il the Pifsnient admitted it and was prepared to face criticism. I conveyed 
tli« message to you and you (’lopped the idea of moving the adjouiumcnt. At a la'ef 
dale HI tin sesLioiq V eeroy says, he spoke to me again on the subject and at-lo’d me to 
give you fuither nn ss! gf' that he saw no loason to anticipate th.at he would change h’-i 
mind ah iit ixtcnsion but it w.as piohable that he v/ouhl not make up his mind finally 
(ill after the Assernbiy s<ssion was ccncluded and might then change it He, th'iefore, 
wislii’d me tf> wain jou ef (he possibility so that he might avoid inclining anv ehaige 
cf h.'id taiih later I bnv no rteolleclion of (his hecon«l message, but we won' 
many o'lur mattti and i am hound to take Viceroy’s w’oid ou the inattir 1 umlc’st'irnj 
Ills Excel l(ney is wilting you peisoiially ’ 

\ithf.ugli Pt»M(ktit I’atcl hof no i(Cull(c»inn of (he second raessage of thr Viceroy I am 
aisuini by Hi.*' '■'lei'C^ ui Idi J<i(*i tliid I <> 1 as a veiy clear ircolh ctioii of it anfl I 

lu;'y i.ce' pt (hat a-.: in hi <‘e. The ts*ct, howevri, u mains that the mi ssage w'.a.a ncvei 

e.'iiv* yi d to n e amt i] at 1 wa.^ di pnv( d of the oppoitunity to laisc the qe-estiou in tlu 

FIoufc whict wf’S e°sti'tir.l li<nn the point of vi< w of the Congress. 

Count? y’s Hcbolve. 

'Jhe Indian Natniial Conguss at its Madias session in 1927 paseed tiic folloAing reso- 
lution 

‘ WhcKfis the Pintish Goviinnitiit has appointment the Htatutoiy Comraission in 

diicct (iisKgard of liid.a’s i*ght fd self-determiraf ion, this Ckmgioss resolves that the only 
St If -lesp ctiijg ei’uipe lor In, ha toac.opt is to boj’Cott the Comrai'-''ion *' at every stage and 
in eveiy form.’ 

Ihis was ff-llow’ed by the reso’ution cariied in the Assembly on the 1 1th Febiuaiy, 
1929, d( daring that ‘ I he pies* nt com titution and scheme of the Statutory Commission 
aie w’l.oliy unaec ptable to tlie House an'* that this House will therefore have nothing to 
do wnh the Commesion “ at any stage and in any foim 

In Maich, 1928. the buiiget demand for the expenses of the Statutory Commission 
was lefuu^d by (he House. 

Any attempt to extend the lives of the present L-^gislaturr b with a view to bring 
befoie the count ly the recommendations of the Statutory Commission is obviously an 
open defiance ol the country’s n solve to have nothing to do with it ‘ at any stage and m 
anyfoim’. The discussion which I was prevented from raising through no fault of mine 
w’as intended to obtain the virdict of the House on this point. 
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The FfBolution paBSod by the CongrcBS at its last seBsion In Calcutta clearly fehowu 
that after the 31fit Decerabei, 1929, it will have other things to concern ita -lf wuh than 
Statutory ComraiBBJons and their Tecommendationfi. 

A Clear Cut Isfaur 

The only irason given by the Viceroy for exteuMnm ib that ‘ ther.* wi-i in''v.fah‘y 1^* 
bprculation a-, to th'- poBSible recommemtatioiih of ihesc botli»'s, and fo' (’CaHls, rnoii of \vh (.‘ij 
mviBt neceBFunly be without foundation, will b * wi le]y pu blHlied.’ .So far a^ t h'' C 
IB concerned theio is no loona for any Bpeculation an«l for.'oa^its what<‘VM-. Toe h u- before 
It iH a clear cut one and that is ‘ Is India to have a c institution fia'ned by or 

one impoded upon it from outsidi ?’ The CongieBa 1 , as given iIb an-.w 'F and wd] aoide liy .t 

Tno possible period of extension t *i<‘8bado.v • ! liy tie* Viceroy go -s far b'^yon J rli'i 
reason assigned foi it. fliH Excellency Bays ‘I hav • i»‘ce,v^*d Htrong reoiesontatioiib to 
Ib'i (flF'Ct that the <liciione should be postpone 1 until if wmij 1 b ■ p ^sible to bring anv 
coribtitul lonal changes into operation,* and it is on y in view of t ?i * ‘ uric t ain^v of 
the time table,’ that liH Excellency ha*- come to no tiiul deci-iion on t);** -iigg^^'ici'i f'us 
rn< am- that the general elections may be held ovei tiJ th-* coristn lui >n rccun-n -n i I by 
the Statufoiy Commii-bion has rrcoiverl the sanction of f’arjiam^rr and tj c »'n» rin uCGom- 
p ibhed fact Wnat will then be the ibsu • befo’e flic elec^oia'i a ? It ciniup bj (he 
Htatutoiy Commission or their report whatever else it may be, 

CongrcBsmen not to Atteni Legislatures 

In view of the fact that the Vic'ioy has not linalJy ruade up hib mirni the Working 
(’ornmittPc after careful consideration has foi tin* picsent i.s-u d “ mt- nm ” instruc^’ons 
to tho Congrefls members in the vanous L gihiaf ui.'s to b followed p-ndiug further 
lievfdoprar nis. The fc'Ilowing resolution wag unanim'»uh'y a iop'-' d hy t he Woikiri / Ciim- 
mittee on the 26th May and is now pnb'ibhed for geinial mioimatioii an! btnet corupiiance 
by Congress memb.-rs of the central au<l piovincial L gislatuies — 

‘In view of the fact that the postpouc meiit ol the dibboJunon of the ccntial and 
provincial Legislatiiree ifl a clear attempt on the part of tin- Government to prevent tlie 
electorates from expiessiiig by their votes the declared oppobition by (he people to the 
Statutory Commission and the whole policy underlying its appointment and functioning, 
this comraittee reflolves : — ' 

(a) that all Congress members of the central Legisldure an i of any of the Provincial 
Councils, excepting Bengal and Afsara, ehall abhtain fiom attending any meeting of the 
said Lfgi'-latujc or Councils or any of the committee a}){>omtMl by them or hy the'^Govern- 
raent til) such time ns the A. I C. C, or the Woiking Couimilt. c dicides otherwise. 

(b) that the Congnss members of the L'giblatnies shall hencefort h devote aJ their 
available time to the carrying out of the Congress programme 

Provided that the Congress members of the Bengal and Asham CoiuiCiJs shad aftyr 
lieing elected attend only one meeting foi the boh- purpose id r 'gistei'ing their nam-s.’ 
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Statutory Corar ^ AT* 

. ndians in hast Arrica. 

The 

following note on the position of Indians in East Africa was submitted 
to the All India Congress Committee by Mr. U. K. Oza, Editor of the “Democrat,** 
Nairobi : — 

There are about 70,000 Indians in Kenya, Zanzibar, Tanganyika and 
Uganda together. These countries form a group of Nonh-East African terri- 
tories belonging to Britain. Of these Tanganyika, formerly German East Africa, 
is held under a mandate from the League of Nations, Zanzibar is an Arab state 
under the protection and suzerainty of Great Britain, the coast-line of what is 
now known as Kenya, including Mombasa is held on behalf of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar to whom a rental is being paid every year, Kenya proper is a crown 
colony and Uganda is a conglomerate of native kingdoms and minor chiefships 
over which Britain exercises a protectorate. 

Indians have been settled in Zanzibat and on the coast for several centuries. 
They held a position of great tiust and political inA'ience at the Arab Court of 
Zanzibar long before the British came and the first British relations with Zanzibar 
began in discharge of the obligations the Government of India owed to the 
Maharao of Cutch whose subjects in the main the Indians at the Sultan’s Court 
were. All along the coast there are Indians who have never seen India, who have 
made Africa their home, have taken native women to wives and who lead a full 
social life in Africa without any reference to India. They own a vast amount 
of property, have built splendid and substantial houses, temples and mosques 
and some Indian firms carry on trade even to-day in their own vessels. Indians 
in Tanganyika own vast sisal plantations, and the coast is practically in the 
hands of Arab, Swahili and Indian merchants and landowners. 

When the Government of Great Britain decided to build the Kenya and 
Uganda Railway or the Uganda Railway as it was originally known, Indian 
staff, labour and materials were largely employed. This history of this costly 
enterprise has not yet been written except partially in a book called “the 
Maneafeis of Tsavo ” which narrates how the African lions took their toll of 
valuable Indian lives in order to open the way for Biitish colonization. The 
Indian trader and artisan followed and in many cases preceded the railway until 
to-day Indian shopkeepers and Indian carpenters and masons are to be found in 
the deepest recesses of British East Africa, hundreds of miles inland, pioneers of 
Civilization and trade, the real flagbearers of Britain. 

The economic life of Zanzibar is even now entirely in the hands of Arabs 
and Indii^ns. The Germans knew the value of the Indian traders and allowed 
Indians unrestricted admission In Tanganyika. Our people play a useful and 
valuable part in the economic life of Uganda which centres round the growing 
and ginning of cotton. It is only in the Crown Colony of Kenya that Indians 
labour under heavy economic disabilities 

In the Same way Indians have their due share in the political life of 
Zanzibai. In Tanganyika and Uganda representative institutions have not yet 
come into existence but a distinction is made in the number of non-official 
nominees to the Legislative Councils of both the territories. The Council in 
Tanganyika consists of five non-official Europeans and two non official Indians, 
besides officials. That in Uganda has two non-official Europeans and one 
non-official Indian, besides officials. The latter in both cases are always exclu- 
sively European. 

In Kenya though so far an official majority has been maintained, the 
principle of electoral representation has been applied. The immigrant com- 
munites have been divided into two separate electorates— European and Indian 
and the adult member of each race voles for a member of his own race throng n 
his own electorate. 
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A separate electoral register is maintained for the Indians. The EurooeaL 
have It seats on the Council wh^^le the Indian community have only five The 
principle has been laid down that tUe Indians should have » adequate represen* 
‘V'fi? mterests." It may be noted in passing that the numerical strength 

of the Indians everywhere is much greater that that of the Europeans. In Kenva 
there are SOjOoo Indians, in Uganda about ii,ooo and in Tanganyika about 
15,000 compared to 12,000 Europeans in Kenya, 1700 in Uganda and eooo 
'Europeans in Tanganyika. ^ 

In tile G(^ernm^t of Great Britain appointed a Commission now 

known as the Hilton Young Commission to inquire into and report on the possi- 
bilities of uniting Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika and ultimately Zanzibar in 
an East African Federation under a Governor-General. The report of this 
commission has been published last January, and discussions are proceeding at 
the present moment in East Africa as to the action to be taken on the report. 
The final determination of the position of Indians both in the political and 
economic life of Kenya will ultimately affect once for all the position of Indians 
in other territories. It is therefore very necessary that political Leaders in India 
should have a clear grasp of the situation and of the issues at stake, so that 
when the time to take a decision arrives, no propaganda or vague promises 
should delude them into accepting as victory what really may be an inglorious 
defeat. In the course of this note I shall stick to the issues at stake in Kenya and 
point out the dangers of these issues being replanted in oilier tern tones and leave 
the Indian people to take their own decisions. 


The Economic issue in Kenya, 

Kenya is divided into three belts of land— the fertile coastal belt, the 
waterless, desert lowlands and the fertile highlands. The costal belt is only 
13 or 14 miles wide, the desert tract is just sheltered behind the coastal belt 
and the highlands are supposed to begin from Kiu and extend inland to Fort 
Ternan. The lowlands have never been distinguished by actual description or 
definition from the highlands but may be said to begin from about 270 miles and 
ending near about 539 miles inland from the coast. 

It was about 1903 and 1904 that the Government of British East Africa 
as it was then called entered upon a policy of alienating vast tracts of African 
lands to British aristocrats and capitalists, in many cases without charging 
anything and in others charging only a nominal value. The process went on for 
some years till a solid block of the most fertile land of the colony passed into 
the hands of British faimers. In oider to make room for British settlement in 
these regions the “ Masai ” were divided and removed to practically waterless 
narrow tracts and Indians were refused land in that area. Though in 1903 it 
was announced that there would be no discrimination with regard to land 
amongst subjects ofhis Majesty, an announcement in 190S promised the Highlands 
to Europeans alone. It was this promise which was made so much of by the 
Europeans in 1922-23. 

The practical reservation for some years in the beginning and the actual 
reservation of the highlands for the exclusive settlement of Europeans has 
compelled the Indian community to restrict its activity to trade alone. Coffee, 
maize, wattle, ghee, butter, sugar, wheat — all these are products of the high> 
lands and are the monopoly of the white farmers. As stated above the lowlands 
are a waterless desert tract which has not even been properly surveyed. The 
Government of India have been asked in the past to send out a land expert to 
invesiigate the suitability of lowland areas for cultivation and settlement but so 
far no reply has ever been received. A resolution to this effect has once more 
been passed during the last session of the Congress and it remains to be seen 
what response the Government of India make to this suggestion. 

• The means of producing the wealth of the country are as stated above 
monopolised by a handful of white farmers. The Government cf the colony have 
made the development of the highlands the basis of their policy and Kenya suffers 
from the consequences of this policy. 

The white farmers produce sugar, wheat flour, maize flour, butter, ghee, 
limber, etc. but the cost of production and transport is so high that at every 
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Stage they require protection and subtidy. The Indian population are the 
largest consumers of their products and it is they who pay for the protection 
afforded by the Government of Kenya to local products. This is done not by 
means of subsidies but by means of extremely high tariff wal’s, and manipulation 
of railway freights. Indian cotton piecegoods arc .further distinguished by a 
difference in the method of levying custom duty. 

Kenya is essentially an agricultural country and T only area in which 
agriculture could be carried on with profit is the area of .e highlands. This 
is reserved for the Europeans. Tlicre is no scope for industrial development 
in Kenya. Wherever there are opportunities of agricultural or industrial 
work, Indians have not neglected availing themselves of them. The largest 
sisal plantations in Tanganyika belong to Indians. The largest sugar-cane 
plantation in East Africa and the only one in Uganda belongs to an Indian. 
The Same gentleman who owns this sugar-cane plantation also owns the largest 
sugar manu&ctory in East Africa. The Khalfan.Soap Manufactory in Mombasa 
is a very flourishing concern and about 96 per cent of cotton in Uganda is 
ginned by Indian proprietors of ginneries. Prohibition from owning land in the 
highlands of Kenya and the deliberate neglect in surveying land in the low- 
lands place the«lndian community at a great disadvantage. The Indians are 
compelled on this account to confine themselves to townships and unless they 
follow a liberal profession, even the best of them have to restrict themselves 
to trade or subordinate Government service. That the Indians have no economic 
future in East Africa has been noticed by the Hilton Voung Commission also. 

It is therefore necessary that we should exert ourselves on this side and seek 
to undo the great injustice perpetrated on us in the shape of the reservation 
of the highlands of Kenya. And the earlier, the better. Such highland patches 
are now being thrown open for settlement in Tanganyika and in Uganda and 
once these territories are drawn within the orbit of Kenya, the same policy 
will be pursued there. It will be a mistake to rely on the mandate protecting 
our interests. 

In order to secure the highlands being reserved for the Europeans a system 
of land reserves is being developed in Kenya. The highlands form a white 
reserve, while the native tribes have been allotted land in narrow areas situated 
away from highways and the railway. The natives cannot settle or own land 
outside the reserves. Thus most of the lands originally forming native pasture 
lands and reserve stock against necessity of more extensive cultivation has 
been confiscated ’ for being made over to white farmers and exploiters. These 
native reserves are neither adequate for the future needs of the tribes to whom 
they are respectively allotted nor comprise the best of lands. 

Our Land Policy in Kenya. 

The land policy of the Indian community of Kenya came up for discussion 
on the ist of March, 1929 when the All Kenya Standing Committee met to 
consider the report of the Hilton Young Commission. Inasmuch as the whole 
question of imperial policy in Kenya was under review, the Committee felt 
justified in treating the issue as open for revision and reconsideration and the 
following resolutions were unanimously passed. These were subsequently 
endorsed by the full Congress. 

Resolutions. 

The Committee is of opinion that 

(a) In view of the inability of the native population to protect themselves 

from unfair expropriation by non-natives under a system of free 
competition for land, adequate areas of good land should be reserved 
for them to meet their immediate and prospective needs. 

(b) Such reservation should be inviolable, except in that with the permis- 

sion of the Central authority small sites may be alienated fer 
commercial and industrial purposes. • 

(c) Natives shall be free to acquire land outside the reserves. 

(d) The immigrant communities without distinction of race should not be 

allowed to acquire and own more land than they can bring under 
beneficial occupation within five years. 
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(e) All alienated land not so brought under beneficial occupation should 
be subject to graded taxation. 

(f) There should be no racial discrimination in the grant or transfer of 
land as between immigrant communities. 

The resolutions have a twofold object in view. The Congress has accepted 
the principle that native interests should be paramount and therefore the utmost 
facilities should exist for the sons of the soil to acquire and own land wherever 
they like ; secondly the principle of reservation of areas for immigrant commu- 
nities on a racial basis has been definitely repudiated. The white farmers and 
the Government of Great Britain reopened the issues of 1923 by asking for 
a constitutional advance of a threatening character and the Indian community 
of Kenya feel that they are justified in re-stating their opposition to the land 
policy of the Government of Kenya. It seems that the members of the Hilton 
Young Commission were led either by the officials of the Government of Kenya 
or by representatives of the Government of India into believing that there liad 
never been a real demand for Indian settlement in Kenya The A K. S. C. 
found it necessary to correct this mis-statement of facts and had to place on 
record that “The observations of the Commission (page 29) that theieisno 
real demand for Indian settlement in Kenya are not 'well-founded as the needs 
of Indian settlers for suitable land and facilities for successful farming were 
not sjmpathetically met in the past and Indian settlement needs only encourage- 
ment such as is given to European settlers to develop.” 

I should strongly recommend that the Government of India and Indian 
Princes should assist emigration to East Afnca on organized lines Even 
European settlement in Kenya has to be assisted and encouraged in England. 
Indian agriculturists need to be persuaded to emigrate and their natural timidity 
requires to be overcome by dissemination of information and schemes of settle- 
ment. There are vast areas of suitable land in the highlands of Kenya, in 
Tanganyika and in Uganda and much pressure on Indian land may be relieved 
by large scale purchasers acquiring land and ^parcelling it out amongst small 
tenant farmers or by the Government and Princes acquiring land in Kenya 
for the settlement of small peasant proprietors. 

Trade, Commerce and Industry. 

Indians do not labour under any special disabilities in respect of trade, 
commerce and industries and I am very happy to note that the relations of 
Indians and Europeans aie excellent in the field of commerce and retail trade. 
But the organization of Indian trade is not sound and the absence of an Indian 
Banking House inflicts gieat hardship on Indian enterprise. East Africa’s 
trade with India in cotton piccegoods has considerably declined within recent 
years and Indian firms have taken no pains whatever to develop relations with 
Africa, Ihe only territory in which Bombay films have offices is Uganda 
where cotton is grown, ginned and piepared for export. The absence of a 
Bureau for informatit-n in India is a great handicap. East Afnca offers a very 
advantageous field for Indian piccegoods and other articles. The trade delega- 
ticn of the Government of India has made several iccorimiendations already. 
But the general feeling in East Afnca is that until we are in a position to have 
cur own meicaniile fleet and an exchange bank, we shall not be able to make 
much headway. Ihe Congress Party in the Assembly should however press 
for the establishment of a Bureau of Tiade and information in Bombay with 
branches in suitable countries. It is also ncccssaiy that an effort should be made 
to strengthen our position in East Afiican Commerce. Retail Trade or Commission 
Agencies of overseas manufacturers can in no way secure a permanency of 
footing so that if we are not able to get the present land policy in Kenya revised, 
^we shall have to strengthen our footing in commerce. The Congress can assist 
the Indian Community in East Africa by sending out a body of expeits to 
explore the possibilities of developing East Africa through Indian agency. 

The Political Issue. 

Ever since constitutional organization began in Kenya, the position of 
Indians has been precarious. The white farmers of Kenya, a more handful 
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ftven at present, formed the determination of planting m the midst of an over, 
whelming number of Africans and Indians a white dominion and with this eni 
in view assigned to the Indian community an inferior political status and a 
restricted interest in the political life of the country. The Indian community 
were not slow to recognise this and as soon as possible organised a strenuous 
resistance to the attempts of the whites to place them in the back ground. The 
consequence was a long controversy which was unjustly ended by the Impeiial 
Government in 1923 by the publication of the white papet of that year. This 
document reserved the highlands for the European farmers and thus relegated 
the Indian community to a position of permanent economic inferiority It also 
placed the Indians on a separate electoral roll and reserved five seats for them 
on a legislative council consisting of about 37 members. Some very strange 
arguments were used against the Indians by white farmers during the course 
of this controversy. It was alleged that the influence of the Indians on the 
native population was unwholesome, that the political, economic and residential 
segregation of Indians was necessary in the interests of the native and the 
European populations, that it was the duty of Britain and the British to keep 
unalloyed for introduction amongst the natives what they called a Western 
Christian civilization, and that in order to maintain the predominance of the 
British element in politics and of British ideals in the development of the colony 
it was necessary to assign a status of political subordination and segregation 
til the Indians. All means of unscrupulous propaganda were used to vilify 
Indian culture and once when the colonial office contemplated placing In lans 
on a footing of equal citizenship with safeguards for the preservation of British 
interests and predominance of Biitish ideals of administration through what 
has now come to be known as the Wood-Winterton Agreement, thieats of open 
rebellion were freely used and some preparations were also made. 

The Indian people of Kenya have always been willing to guarantee that 
during any period that could be visualised we shall not make use of our jUumbers 
to swamp the Council and attempt to Indianise the colony. With a view to this 
Indian leaders in Kenya have from the start advocated a specially restricted 
franchise now termed the “ civilization franchise’*. Any adult who is able to 
lead or write English or who has property of the value at least of ^250 or who 
occupies premises of this value may possess a vote. This brings on the register 
about 15 p. c. of the present population of Indians. After about a generation 
probably the whole Indian population of Kenya may qualify itself for such a 
franchise. But in order to guarantee to the Europeans that we have no desire 
to Indianise the colony, the Indian Congress in East Africa has offered to accept 
reservation of first seats only for Indian members. The rest of the seats it is 
offered will be filled up by Europeans elected by constituencies composed of 
Indians and Europeans together, also including qualified natives, registered 
on a common roll. 

A Round Table Conference discussed this basis first in 192 r, but it was of 
no avail. Since the publication of the white paper of 1923 the Indian people 
have consistently refused to accept a position of political inferiority and have 
adhered to their demand of a civilization franchise. Bat the decision has been 
treated as a settled fact and till 1927 there seemed no possibility of getting the 
issue reopened. In 1924 a campaign of non-payment of poll tax was attempted 
but it ended in nothing and in 1925 the Government .of Kenya offered to secure 
representation of Indians on the legislative council by Government nomination 
if the Indian community refused to make use of the communal electorate. This 
was accepted but in 1926 the present Governor ot Kenya intimated to the 
Congress that from the beginning of 1927 when the terra of the nominated 
members was to have ended, he would not continue the system of nominations. 
The community was alarmed and sought advice from the Government of India 
and some Indian leaders. They counselled acceptance of the communal electorate 
under protest and without prejulice to their demand for a common^ roll and 
common franchise. The Congress at Mombassa in 1926 therefore decided on 
this course and as the voters* list was not ready, asked the Government to 
extend the term of the nominated members for one year and to hold the elections 
in 1928 after the communal register of voters was prepared. 
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In the beginning of 1927 there seemed to be no prospect of securing a status 
of political equality in Kenya. Everybody including Indian leaders thought 
that the fight was over and that we have had the worst of it. The Governor 
of Kenya went to England in the spring of 1927 and expressed satisfaction 
that the Indian question was at an end. Had he stopped there and let a year 
or two pass, probsbly that would have come true. But thinking that the Indians 
would not reopen the question he pressed the Imperial Government to take 
steps to bring about a Federation of East African territories. In July 1927 
the While Paper appointing the Commission and laying down its terms of 
reference was published. This white paper concluded with stating that no 
change would be made in the position assigned to Indians in 1923 but included 
in the terms of reference the questions of a further step toivards constitutional 
advance in Kenya and the association of immigrant communities in the 
trusteeship of the natives. 

The Indian community was seriously alarmed. The white paper of 1923 
had laid down that the interests of the natives would be held paramount in 
Kenya and that the trusteeship would be exercised by the Government of Great 
Britain through the Government of Kenya and its officers. It had also definitely 
laid down that responsible Government was not to be thought of in Kenya within 
any period that could be visualised. Two years ago the Ormsby-Gore Commis- 
sion had visited East Africa and had found that the territories were not ripe 
for a federation. 

Up to now the Indian question was confined to Kenya alone but the 
strength and influence of the white people of Kenya were so great that it was 
felt on all hands that once united in a federation the spirit of Kenya would affect 
other territories and a serious menace to the interests and rights of the Indian 
community resident in other territories would come into existence. After great 
deliberation and some very anxious discussions, the Indian community of Kenya 
and of East Africa decided to oppose the idea of a federation of East African 
territories, to resist any constitutional advance in Kenya tending to place the 
white farmer oligarchy in a position of unhampered power and domination over 
the destinies of thousands of Indians and natives and to insist on the reservation 
of native affairs in the hands of the Government alone and in case it was recom- 
mended that the non-official European community should be associated in native 
trusteeship, to claim our share also in the interests of the native communities 
themselves. On the constructive side, in order to safeguard ourselves from 
future attacks on the Indian position it was also decided to reopen the question 
of the common roll and the common franchise. All bodies which were based on 
a communal principle of election and representation were vacated and a memo- 
randum setting forth the Indian view point and position was drawn up and 
presented to the Hilton Young Commission. 

The rally of the Indian community was very impressive and the white people 
made two attempts during the course of the last year to arrive at a settlement of 
the Indian question. The negotiations were broken off by themselves before they 
could take any shape. Their argument was that the guarantee offered did not 
constitute a sufficient safeguard an 1 that the Indian community should expressly 
accept an unofficial elected Euronean^maiority in the legislature of Kenya and 
a Western standard of life. While** this expicss understanding was demanded 
from the Indians, the European negotiators refused to insert a safeguarding 
clause in the constitution that no racial legislation affecting the Indians would 
be enacted without the unanimous assent of the Indian elected members or with- 
out the previous sanction of the Secretary of Stale. 

The last attempt at negotiations look place in August, 1928 after which the 
communities have drifted further apart. The sessions of both the Convention 
of Associations and the Congress held in the beginning of this year, the latter only 
about a month ago, continued the policy of the last year. While the door is 
open for farther conversations and negotiations and the Indian community of 
Kenya are further prepared to make sacrifices, the general sense of the com- 
munity is unanimous that there should be no compromise on the question of 
franchise. Recent interpellations in the Parliament have elicited the fact that the 
Cabinet of Mr. Baldwin has made up its mind about the question of the civi//- 
sation franchise. A Reuter’s message dated the 20th April stated that according 
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to Mr. Amery the main basis of the franchise in Kenya could not be altered 
except with the consent of the whites, Indians and Africans. The fatuousness of 
this rep'y is obvious. The Indians demand that the present basis of the franchise 
be altered at once. They have demanded it ever since it came into existence. 
The Africans have been introduced here unexpectedly. They are not vocal and 
know that African native bodies not under missionary influence will welcome a 
change in the basis of the franchise. The white farmers of the highlahds will 
not give any consent to an alteration. They have said so in their latest mani- 
festo on the Hilton Young Report and threatened Government with vigorous action 
in case an attempt is made to force the report on them. But the Europeans 
of the coast and in the commercial world, the European consumer on whom the 
policy of white farmerdom presses heavily are tired of the farmers. Mombasa 
Europeans have all eady expressed dissent from the general policy of the Con- 
vention of Associations, and the European heads of some important Nairobi 
firms require only to be persuaded to put th;ir signatures to a grant of the 
civilization franchise to East Afnca in substitution for the com niinal franchise 
at present in existence. 

The repoit on the political issue. 

The report of the Hilton Young Commission has not been unanimous on the 
Indian claim for the common franchise. The three members of the Commission 
have expressed the view that “ inasmuch as the progress of the territory must 
depend on co-operation between the races, the ideal to be aimed at is a common 
roll on an equal franchise with no discrimination between the races.” It is at 
the same time clear that this ideal can be realised only by consent and that the 
consent of the European community can only be obtained if they are given a 
feeling of security that their interests and institutions are not in danger of being 
overwhelmed by the mere numbers of the other communities. Such security 
cannot be provided on the basis of adult suffrage. The first step, therefore, 
would seem to be that before new fianchise qualifications are fixed, the High 
Commissioner should institute a test census or some other form of enquiry to 
ascertain fot each constituency the approximate number of persons of each racial 
community possessing the proposed qualifications. 

The Chairman of the Commission differing from his colleagues in that “ the 
ideal to be aimed at is a common roll on an equal franchise ” states that he is 
unable to agree to this. According to him “ The advantages of the communal 
system under the conditions are very great ani I am unable to go further 
than the argument of the rest of the chapter, the effect of which is to leave 
things in this matter as they are for the present, and to trust to the future to 
evaluate the relative weight of the arguments stated for communal represen- 
tation or a common roll and the effect upon the problem of reconciliation and of 
growing confidece and stability.” 

The Indian Attitude. 

The Indian attitude in this respect may be once again stated. The community 
in Kenya is prepared to guarantee if guarantees can be given without loss of 
national prestige and self-respect and without any harm accruing to the highest 
ideals of Indian culture and civilization, that at no time in the future that can be 
visualised will there be any attempt on the part of the Indians to force Indian 
ideals of civilization or social life on the Europeans. The Indians of Kenya are 
also prepared to be represented by Europeans except in so far as seats reserved 
for Indian members of the legislature are concerned, which seats will be so 
reserved not because Indians want them to be so but because such reservation 
will constitute an effective guarantee to the Europeans from the Indians that the 
latter have no desire to dominate affairs in Kenya unduly and to the detrir 
ment of the former. After this it is the considered opinion of the Indian leaders 
of Kenya that the common roll and the common franchise are the only*efFective 
way to the development of a real Kenya citizenship and the economic and social 
progress of the territory. 

There is another point in the background too. India has put forward a 
demand for dominion status. The corollary of this demand in the colonies }$ 
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naturally a demand for perfect political equality abroad. If a status 
inferior status in a crown colony, the natural conclusion is that thought 
satisfied in spile of our demands with a very much inferior status at nc ^nor 
consent to accept an inferior status in the colonies, in other words tc’on 
the communal basis of representation will be both inconsistent with our po..i.- 
aspirations at home and insincere. Just as we ask for dominion status or in- 
dependence in India, in the colonies we have to ask for complete political equality 
or for being lepiesentcd like other independent nations by a consul. 

It will be highly useful if the All-India Congress Committee recommend 
to the Congress in East Africa to carry on a fight for the achievement of perfect 
equality of status in East Africa as the only goal consistent with India’s demand 
for dominion status at home and to do all that can be done in order to allay the 
fears of the European minority regarding the unalloyed preservation of their 
cultuie and civilization. 


Wcstein Standards of Life. 

P.ut while guaranteeing the Europeans the integrity of their own culture 
and civilization our own culture and sneial life, of course in the best form, should 
also be safetMiaide 1 . I am not prepared to contemplate a position in which 
the 70,^00 Indians of East Africa would be entirely Eurooeanised and lead 
European home and sneial life. The vague manner in which we have accepted 
Westein standards of life in South Africa has raised grave suspicions in East 
Africa that for the sake of conciliating a minority of Europeans who are accorded 
a political influence out of all proportion to the number or interests, our own 
culture and civilization are also going to be bartered away It is very necessary 
that these suspicions should also be laid at rest. 

The Indian community of Kenya is, so for as I know, quite prepared to 
concede that the progress and development of the political, economic and civic 
life of the colony must take place on the most modem lines accepted by the 
civilised world of to-day and which are neither Western nor Eastern. It may be 
pointed out that the reorganization of all Eastern countries including India 
is proceeding along those lines and the Indians of Kenya have no interest in 
reproducing mediaeval or heathenish conditions of life anywhere. At the same 
time there should be the fullest freedom for social life and religion so long as they 
do not outrage the moral sense of the community or principles of civic sanita- 
tion The liberty of preach ng religion and culture sh-)uld also be guaranteed. 

The European agitators of ig-s^ made much of the m iny social evils that 
exist among the Indian people anrl demanded that it was necessary to restrict 
In^iian influence on the Africans to as narrow a field as possible. While most 
of the allegations were grossly exaggerated, I should consider it essential that 
the undesirable features of our social life m Inlia shiuld not be allowed to have 
any existence in the colonies While we may claim th.at our prejudices an 1 
predilections should be respected or at least considered, it is our duty to respect 
the preiudices and predilections of other people living with us side by side. 
While there are Indians of a very high type in East Africa to associate with 
whom is a matter of privilege even for a first class European, the generality 
are still backward and hardly undei stand their civic and social responsibilities. 
To a certain extent it is essential that these should be compelled to adopt a 
certain specified standard of life and to that end we owe a duty to our European 
co-citizens of East Africa. 

The Government of India, the Indian Princes and the Indian National 
Congress ought to tackle this problem at once unless they are all prepared to 
concede that Indians out of India should accept “ in toto ” a completely 
Western standard of life or vacate the territories in which they are at present 
settled. -If we want that there should be no restriction on the immigration of 
Indians into East African territories, then we have to act here and now. We 
must educate intending emigrants into the rights anl duties of colonia I life. 
All the three, the Government of India, the Indian Princes and the Indian 
National Congress should coopeiate actively in this respect. 
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Natives of East Africa. 

th?^rep’v y special emphasis on this point because we are living side by side with 
r'' ^^{f.rnitative rac2 of men — the African Natives. Their interests have been 
in a paramount position all over East Africa and at any time their opinion 
regarding our usefulness in colonial life may be invoked and used against us. 
The policy of the East African Indian National Congress has always been to 
seek the goodwill of the natives and to be in close touch with them. That policy 
remains untouched and the deman 1 for association in native trusteeship adum- 
brated in the Indian memorandum to the Hilton Young Commission did not 
arise from any conflict of views or interests but from the necessity of claiming 
it in view of its having been claimed by non-ofl 5 cial Europeans and the great 
possibility of their having it. If the non-official Europeans are to be associated 
in the trusteeship of the natives with the Government, the pernicious influence 
of the former can only be counter-balanced by the Indians being similarly asso- 
ciated. The ideal condition of course will be that no immigrant non-official 
community should be associated with the Government m the matter and the 
Indian community have repeatedly demanded that native affairs sh)uld be 
reserved in the hands of the Imperial Government and that the official majority 
should be maintained for at least a generation in the constitution of Kenya. 

Apart from being officially associated in or kept away from the trusteeship 
of the natives, a spirit of sympathy and co-operation with the natives ought to be 
developed and Indians should initiate and participate in all activities tending to 
the enrichment and betterment of native life. 

Administrative disabilities. 

The concentration of the attention of the authorities of the colony on making 
Kenya a white colony has brought in its trail several glaring administrative 
disabilities, some of which will automatically disappear when the equality of the 
Indians with (he Europeans is recognised while for the removal of others an effort 
will have to be made. Some of both varieties are mentioned below. 

No trial by Jury. 

'While the European subjects of H\s Majesty are entitled to be tried by a 
jury of their own countrymen, the same right has not been accorded to Indians. 
This has often resulted in miscarriage of justice. The request for the extension 
of this right to Indians has not yet met with a refusal. A stereotyped reply 
that the question is still under consideration has always been returned, the last 
being about the middle of 1928. 

Education. 

The Government of Kenya run a Boys* High School in Nairobi, another 
in Mombasa and a Girls’ School in Mombasa. The late Sheth Abdul Rasul 
Alladina Visram donated the spendid building now occupied by the Mombasa 
School and a school house for locating part of the institution at Nairobi has 
almost been completed at Government expense. In Mombasa, Nairobi, Nakuru, 
Naivasha, Eldoret, Kikuyu, Gilgil and some other places the Indian people 
resident there run their own schools either for boys or girls as the first need may 
be. There is a grant-in-aid code in force but most of the schools mentioned 
above excluding those at Naivasha and Nairobi have been waiting for grants 
for the last two years. The Nairobi and Mombasa schools are affiliated to the 
London University. There is no provision for collegiate education. A few 
teachers on the staff of these two institutions and a headmaster of a district 
school at Machakos are trained and hold Indian diplomas in training but the 
general standard of education is low and there are no local facilities for the 
training of teachers. The staff of privately managed schDols leave much to be 
desired in the matter of staff and equipment. 

It may be noted that the Government of Kenya levy an education cess of 
one pound per annum per every adult Indian male. Besides this every school 
boy has to pay fees for being educated and private schools are maintained 
from specially collected funds. Thus the Indian tax-payer has to bear a 
threefold buiden. Even with bearing this facilities for the education of Indian 
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children are in no way adequate. The per capita *' expenditure for European 
boys is greater than that for Indian boys. Government institutions at Nairobi 
and Mombasa excluding the Girls’ School at Mombasa are under European 
Principals and it seems that the Government have definitely adopted the policy of 
maintaining Europeans at the head of Indian schools. 

The Congress session at Mombasa has passed a resolution requesting the 
Government of India to send out an Indian educational officer to East Africa to 
investigate the whole problem uf Indian education in those parts and to make 
spRgfc*tions. If the All-India Congress Committee instruct Congress representa- 
tives on the Indian Legislative Assembly to press for this, a great service will 
be rendered to the Indians there. 

Hospitals and Medical facilities. 

There are no hospitals for Indians. European hospitals maintained by the 
state do not admit Indian patients who are generally treated in hospitals foi 
Natives. Medical facilities are hopelessly inadequate. 

Administrative Services. 

Indians in the Civil Services are not allowed to rise to positions of trust and 
responsibility nor are Indians recruited to fill higher grades of the Colonial Civil 
Services. 


Travelling on Railways. 

Though there is no visible discrimination while travelling, Indians arc always 
allotted separate compartments and the use of waiting rooms is not permitted. 

Residential Segregation in Townships. 

This was given up in 1923 but in practice Eu- opeans and Indians are still 
segregated in different residential areas. 

District and Township Boards. 

Representation is not accorded to Indians in proportion to their numbers 
and interests. 

Other Public Bodies. 

The above is true with respect to several other G wern.nent bodies while in 
others no representation is accorded to Indians, particulai ly on boards relatin'*' 
to Railways, Land, Native Lani Trust, Public Health, e'c. 


The Hilton Young Commission Report. 

It will be remembered that in 1933 (See Register 1923 Vol. 11 ) the British 
Government surrendered to the threats of rebellion of the white settlers in East 
Africa, withdrew the Wood-Winterton agreement and betrayel the cause of In 
dians there. Lord Delamere and his co-workers were however not satisfied with 
the»gains then made ; all this time they have been clamouring for a non-official 
majority in the Legislative Council and the formation of a Federation of Eastern 
Africa. The recommendations of the Hilton Young Commission gave them the 
beginning of a federation and a non-official majority. 

The report of the Commission was issued on the i8th January 1929. It is a 
closely printed document of over 350 pages and while the main recommendations 
regarding Kenya are unanimous, there are additional sets of recommendations 
of the csairman regarding the Legislative Council of Kenya as well as on the 
Central Auican territories. The Commission consisted of the Rf. Hon. Sir Hilton 
Young (Chairman', Sir Reginald Mant, Sir George Schuster (Finance Member 
ofth of India) and Mr. J. H. Oldham. The following is a summary 
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In the report the Commission explained the governing'ideas which had infla. 
ecced their recommendations “ vis-a-vis” the terms of reference. At the outset the 
Commission thought that there was need for a new conception of the relations of 
the Imperial Government to non-self-governing dependencies of the type found in 
Eastern and Central Africa. The Commission found that in the stru^i*le between 
the various local communities, anxious to manage their own affairs, and the 
Imperial Government resisting the relaxation of a close control, it was possible to 
devise a form of Government which, while ensuring the Imperial direction ot 
policy in essential matters, allowed room for the development of local Government. 

The majority of the Commissioners agreed that responsible Government was 
out of the question within any period of time that need now be considered. A 
closer union of the territories of Eastern Africa under a Governor-General would, 
the Commission opined, act as a link betweeen the local Governments and the 
Colonial Office and such Imperial control was expected to provide helpful guidance 
on the main lines of policy. The right to direct this policy was retained by the 
Imperial Government, not only because of its responsibilities for the native 
population in each separate territory, but a'so because of its wide interests 
throughout Africa in regard to which a consistent policy must be followed. As 
the whole population, native and non-native, must with the advance of civilisa- 
tion and development of the territory, move steadily forward in the direction ofc 
increasing political responsibility, it was necessary, said the Commissioners, to look 
forward to the day when the immigrant communities and the natives would to- 
gether control the whole business ot Government They added that white and black 
races could for a long time to come, possibly for all time, develop in the main 
with the greatest advantage to each along different lines. * Our idea is that, 
while each pursues Its own distinctive and natural line of development, they may 
be able to settle down together in a single state without fear of struggle for 
domination, provided there is available an impartial arbiter to decide the issues on 
which there is a coniict of racial interests. It can be the destiny of the Imperial 
Government to fill this role.' 

Another guiding idea was that the territories of Eastern Africa couid never 
be whiiemen’s countries in the sense that they could be populated and developed 
by a permanently settled self-sufficient white race, performing for itself all tasks 
of manual labour, but that they can constitute in the form of a settled area 
important outposts of British civilisation capable of doing great good. In the 
light of these guiding ideas the Commissioners made proposals answering to their 
terms of reference. 

Firstly, they opined that the time was not yet ripe for any drastic or sudden 
change to secure more effective co-operation between the different Governments 
by means of a federation or closer union. 

Co-ordmation of policy was an essential need anJ, as the first step towards 
this the Commission recommended the appointment of a Governor-General for 
Eastern Africa to act as a personal link between the Secretary of State and the 
various local Governments and to hold the position, as it were, of a permanent 
chairman with full executive powers of a Standing Conference of the three 
Governments. But as an immediate preliminary s cp, it was proposed to appoint 
a High Commissioner in order to inaugurate enquiries and joint discussions on 
questions of native policy ; seconlly, to promjte unified control of services of 
common interests and settle on a fair basis any immediate cause of difference ; 
and, thirdly, to discuss locally and work out arrangements for introducing the 
modifications proposed in the Kenya constitution. The results of the preliminary 
enquiries should be reviewed by His Majesty’s Government and, if then thought fir, 
the post of a Governor-General of Eastern Africa should be created. The plan 
included changes of organisation both in Africa and in London. 

The Governor-General’s powers will be particularly to direct the course of 
native policy and to supervise its working and he will work with advisory Councils 
in respect of general matters and of transport and customs. « 

The Commission next faced the question of the powets and composition of 
the various Legislative Councils. The recommendations involved no change 
because no subjects will be withdrawn from the purview of the local Legislatures, 
but the central authority will exercise powers of supervision. The only exception 
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m Kenya, where, a# a condition of the abolition of the official majority in the 
Legislative Council, powers were reserved to the central authority to ensure the 
passing of measures for certain purpose in order to enable him to veto the 
decision of the majority of the Council, especially to ensure inter-racial justice. 
As regards the composition of Legislative Councils, no change was recommended 
in those of Uganda aud Tanganyika. In regard to the Kenya Council, the 
Commission as a whole recommended the appointment of four additional members 
nominated by the Governor to represent native interests, making with the member 
at present nominated for this purpose five such representatives, and a corres- 
ponding reducation of the present official members. This was intended as a first 
step in a progressive reduction in .the proportion of official members in the 
Council to be undertaken in proportion as the main lines of imperial policy in 
regard to natives and non-natives become generally accepted. 

Consideration was to be given to the replacement of adult franchise in Kenya 
by franchise depending on civilisation qualification. The nature of the tests to 
be imposed was a matter for enquiry by the High Commissioner in discussion with 
the Kenya Government and the representatives of unofficial communities. The 
changes which the new franchise qualifications would effect in the respective 
numbers of European and Indian voteis should be made clear to the leaders of 
Loth the communities and the High Commissioner was to endeavour to induce 
them to come to an agreement on the question of election on a common roll. 

Concurrently with the changes proposed in the composition of the Kenya 
Council the Governor-General was given special power to enact legislation and 
secure supplies which he would regard as essential for the discharge of his respon- 
sibilities contrary to the vote of the majority of that Council. The commissioners 
remarked that they advocated the raising of the franchise qualification in Kenya 
on the broad ground that the civilisation test was the best suited to the conditions 
in East Africa. 

Discussing the Indian claim to a common frahehise, the report observed : 

* Inasmuch as the prog i ess of the territory must depend on co-operation between 
the races, the ideal to be aimed at is a common roll on equal franchise with no 
discrimination between the races. It is at the same time clear that this ideal 
can be raised only by consent and that ihe consent of the European community 
can only be obtained if they are given a feeling of security that their interests 
are not in danger of being overwhelmed by the mere numbers of other communi- 
ties. Such security cannot be provided on the basis of adult suffrage. The 
figures to be collected as a lesuh of the High Commissioner’s enquiry on the basis 
ot civilisation qualification will be laid before the leaders of both the communities 
and a fresh attempt made to see whether an agreement can be reached in 
regard to the que^iion. It may be that a revision of the franchise will not in 
itself effect a reconciliation of differences of view. Our hope is that our report 
may suggest fresh lines of approach to the politica’ problems of Eastern Africa 
and that its recommendations may contribute to the growth of a spirit of co- 
operation, increasing the chances of apian being devised which will do justice 
to the legitimate intercs s of both the communities.’ 

These observations are at the conclusion of the chapter relating to the Indian 
claim for common franchise. In the body, however, the view-point of the Indian 
community is explained. On this question the commissioners acknowledged the 
assistance given by Kunwar Maharaj Singh and Mr. Ewbank. The report stated : 

‘ Indians do not claim representation in proportion to their numbers but effective 
representation of their interests and equality of political status. We understand 
that their main objection to the present system of communal representation is 
that, in their view, It conveys an implication that they are inferior to the white 
immigrants and is, therefore, galling to their self-respect. In order to remove 
this implication they were prepared to accept the proposal in the Wood-Winterton 
agreement report, to admit not more than one-tenth of their number to the fran- 
chise. In lact, they seek not political domination but a recognition of their right 
as british subjects to equality of treatment with other British subjects within the 
Empire. The European representatives did not base their opposition to the 
Indian claims on any narrow ground of racial prejudice. As the pioneers of 
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British civilisation, their ideal is to create a political unit in Kenya, modelled 
on British institutions and embodying British standards of efficiency in adminis- 
tration. They are not satisfied that if the initial limitation of the strength of the 
Asiatic vote is safeguarded, that can be permanently maintained/ 

The commissioners observed that issues involving fundamental racial interests 
must be determined in the last resort, not by the voting strength in the Council, 
but by an impartial tribunal representing the Imperial Government. The chair- 
man differed from the rest of his colleagues in regard to the composition of the 
Kenya Legislative Council and adhered to the view that the system of a common 
roll for European and Asiatic voters was ideally the best suited to the conditions 
of Kenya. 


E. A. Indian National Congress. 

The eighth session of the East African Indian National Congress was held 
at Mombasa under the presidency of Pt. Hridaynath Kun^iru. The following is 
the address delivered by the Pan lit on the occasion : — 

It will be observed from the brief summary that I have given of the most 
important recommendations of the Commission that they do not advance the 
position of the Indian community. It remains practically ’where it was. It is 
a distinct moral gam to the community that the Commission expresses itff 
approval in principle of the Indian demand for a common electoral roll, and 
proposes that the High Commissioner should endeavour to induce the parties 
concerned to recognise that its acceptance will lay the foundation for the assured 
progress of Kenya in future. The value of such an attitude on the part of the 
Commission cannot be overlooked, but there is scarcely anything in its proposals 
which is of direct advantage to the Indian community. There is no suggestion 
in the report calculated to strengthen its influence or add to its power. Such 
proposals as have been made for increasing the political importance of non- 
natives apply to whites only. Even the question of the further alienation of 
land to immigrants in Kenya and Tanganyika his been considered only in 
relation to Europeans. From their own individual standpoint Indians cannot 
view the report with enthusiasm, but they have not failed on that account to 
express their strong apprectiation of the main considerations which have 
guided the Commission’s recommendations. They have declined to take a 
parochial view of the report. While criticizing individual recommendations, 
as citizens of East Africa, they have recognised the valuable service which 
the Commission has done by endorsing the principles of native trusteeship 
laid down in 192^ for the guidance of policy in East Africa. The maintainence of 
these principles should never have been in doubt but their authoritative reitera- 
tion by a Commission appointed in the circumstances I have already described 
will be a landmark in the history of East Africa. 

Reminiscent of the Threats of 1923. 

In painful contrast with this is the altitude which the Kenya Europeans 
have adopted towards the report. They had represented to the Commission 
that ‘ Kenya is not prepared to enter into any federation scheme unless she is 
granted a step towards self-government,’ and their failure to achieve their 
object has led them to advocate the complete rejection of the report. * No 
progress is possible unless ttie Imperial Government repudiates the main report’s 
fundamental conception regarding self-goveinment in the future’, they said in 
their strongly-worded protest cabled to London soon after the pubheation 
of the report. They have also repudiated as impracticable any attempt to 
mould political institutions in such a way as to admit of the direct participa- 
tion of the natives in the central Government * within any measurable period 
of time.’ The Secretary of State was also reminded in language reminiscent 
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of the temper displayed in 1923 that * by banging the door on any prospect of 
ultimate lesponsible government the report is sure to bring about more vigorous 
action on the part of the Colonists to assert their point of view anJ ambitions,* 
An influential organ of European opinion in Kenya expressed the view that 
‘ any economic advantages which may appear attractive in a scheme for closer 
union should be subordinated definitely to the task establishing the ‘future 
politically,' It would be unfair, however, to regard this as representing the 
point of view of all Europeans, Such an attitude has not found favour in several 
important quarters. In particular, it has been repudiated by the European 
opinion in Mombasa in spite of up-country influence. 

•Settlers’ Rule. 

As the persistent efforts of a small British community to gain control of 
the entire machinery of government is responsible in no small measure for the 
racial tension which had sprung up in Kenya and for its continued existence 
it is desirable to consider ‘his matter a little more fully. It is not my intention 
to recapitulate the main arguments again against allowing a small fi action 
of the population to acquire unchecked ascendency, which have been set forth 
with great cogency and lucidity in the report of the Commission. 1 shall try 
only to deal with the arguments which I know are urged to justify the ambition 
of tne European community to be the source of all authority in Kenya. There 
should be no bar, it is urged, to ilie development of Kenya on lines on which 
other British Colonics have progressed. It is a slur on Bniisheis who arc 
domiciled here to suppose that ihey are inferior in initiative, vigour, and capacity 
foi government to British settlers elsewhere. The burden of proving that there 
are reasons foi treating Europeans in Kenya differently ti om the self-governing 
communities in the Bntisli Empire is on those who want to keep them perpetually 
in ffficial leading-stiings. Those who argue in this way seem to me to forget 
the essential difference between Dominions like Canada and Australia and a 
colony like Kenya. Self-government m these Dominions implies the rule of a 
community over itself. But the \\ithdravval of Imperial control from Kenya 
will result, not in self government, but in the imposition of the rule of the British 
community ever a large African population and over other immigrant communi- 
ties, one of vhom, the Indian, outnumbeis it in the proportion of two to one. 
If there is to be no self rule, and the rule of one community over another is to 
be maintained, the arguments in favour of a change in the form of government 
all to the ground. 

Analogy of Sou'll .Afiica. 

In S( Uih Africa and Rhodesia the conditions appear on a supci ficial view 
to be similar 10 those prevailing heie. Bui while in the former the piopuiiions 
between whiles to Africans is as i 4 and in the lattci as i : 20, in Kenya it 
is as 1 : 200, Again, as p )inled out by the Commission, it leinains tf) be seen 
whether the pi oblem of the relation of the natives to the whiles will be satisfac- 
torily solved in Rhodesia. Another factor which diffei entiaies Kenya from the 
other countries is the existence of immigrant communities much more numerous 
than the European community which cannot be ignored, from the cultural, 
political and economic point of view. Besides, the analogy of South Africa is 
not a happy one. Even those v\ho quote the precedent of South Africa in their 
favour hesitate to avow that the inequality between whites and non-whiics 
which IS the basis of South Afiican policy should form the fr)undation of the 
constilutKjn in Kenya, and that the racial problems of South A''nca should be 
reproduced here. In any case, uh-at has happened m South Africa and Rhodesia 
is beyond our contiol, but we cannot agree that the example of these countries 
should be followed in Kenya. 

Another ground put foiward in favour of the demands of the whiles is 
that thfeir political predominance is the only means of ensuring the maintenance 
of western ideals and traditions. If this means that western institutions and 
forms of goveinmeni should continue to prevail here, it is not at all clear why 
their existence should be supposed to be in danger unless the white settlers 
are granted responsible government. 1 he methods and institutions which they 
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look approval were evolved and established ai a time when their 

population here was appreciably less. If these processes and agencies could 
be brought into e>cistence by a G>vernment uncontrolled by the local white 
community, it may be safely presumed that its resources will be sufficient to 
maintain them unimpaired here-after. Besides, the In ban community, from 
which alone danger may bs supposed to threaten, has never entertained the 
ambition of making itself master of the country. It has never put forward and 
claimed to dominate a country which is primarily and almost wholly African. It 
has unreservedly accepted the doctrine of the paramountcy of native interests 
and has always insisted that there shall be no relaxation in the control exercised by 
the agents of the Imperial Government whin c mfl cMng interests aie involved. 

Contract Theory 

A third ground on which the grant of responsible government to whites is 
advocated is that it wouKl lead to a more rapid development of the colony and 
the progress of its people. People whose interests are rooted in this land are 
likely to show greater energy in turning Its resourcs to account than those who 
are only here as birds of passage. And if it be accepted, as it is, that the 
white settler by his presence in the colony brinLjs civilising influences within the 
reach of Africans, his opportunities f >r ena!)ling the African to lead a higher 
life should be expanded by making him responsib'e for the government of the 
country. I confess that I am n) believer in the ‘contact’ theory. I fin lit 
hard to accept that self-interest is only an > her name for godliness. 1 hipe 
I shall give no offence if I say that I rather agree with Prof. R. L. Buell when 
he confesses to the opinion in ‘ Native Problem in Africa ’ that ‘ those who 
attempt to justify the white settlement of East Africa on the ground of the 
benefits derived by the native from “ contact with whites are liable to commit 
the sin of hypocrisy.” He is of the view that, ‘ there is good reason to believe 
that the Negroes of West Africa and of Uganda will eventually go further in 
cultural and material progress than the Negroes of South Africa and United 
States, blessed though they may be by contact with Europeans. Ihe history of 
these two countries shows that whatever benefits the white race may have con- 
ferred upon the blacks have been more than oiitw’cighed by the disabilities 
which the whites have imposed.^ The Commission holds a different opinion on 
this subject, but it sees a real dangei in making the scicleis judges where their 
interests clash with those of otheis. “Their intercs's,’ says the Commission, 

* may come into conflict with those of the natives in regard to land. They are, 
as a class, employers, and would arouse a deep and passionate resentment which 
will not be confined to this Colony dependent on the natives as a class for labour. 
They may have different inteiests in the incidence of taxation. They are not 
in a position to take the same detached view of questions m which their personal 
interests are involved.' That these fears are not imaginary is evident from the 
declaration of a leadi.ng settler that ‘if tliep)Iicy was to be that every native 
was to have control of sufficient land on which to establish himself, the problem 
of a sufficient labour supply would never be settled.’ 

Sir Samuel Wilson’s Mission. 

The question of handing over control to the whites has been discussed 
impartially and exhaustively by the Commission. The giounls on which it 
finds Itself compelled to regard responsible government, an elected European 
majority and an unofficial European maj )rity, as being incompatible with the 
basic facts of tlie situation an 1 the responsibilities of (he Imperial Government 
are, to my mind, unanswerable. The Commission has, it is line, recommended 
the appointment of a High Commissioner to make enquiries into matters arising 
out of Its recommendations, but his function has, as I have already pointed out, 
been defined by it. The suitability of the policy recommended by the Commission 
with regard to the native trusteeship and constitutional control is ^ot to be 
brought under review by him. His Majesty’s Government have not appointed 
a High Commissioner yet. They have, however, deputed the permanent Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies, Sir Samual Wilson, ‘to discuss the 
recommendations for the closer union of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda and 
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such possible modlfjcations^as might appear desirable ^ with th * , 'cerned 

^with a view to finding a basis for general agreement.’ An impouant section 
of the whites in Kenya has declared that it will not agree to closer union unless 
Kenya is thereby enabled to take a step towards self-government, and suggested 
a conference of official and unofficial representatives of Uganda, Kenya and 
Tanganyika under the chairmanship of a special commissioner to secure agree- 
ment. It appears as if this suggestion has been acted upon by the Imperial 
Government and it is feared that the question of the future constitutional status 
of Kenya may be reopened in order to arrive at an agreement with the Kenya 
whites. But such a course would be open to grave objection. The basis ques- 
tions enquired into by the Commission should not form the subject of a fresh 
enquiry. To allow these matters to be reinvestigated by Sir Samuel Wilson 
would be tanta nount to appointing another commission, consisting of one indivi- 
dual, to enquire again into matters already disposed of by the Closer Union Com- 
mission. His Majesty’s Government have the undoubted right to reject the 
policy recommended by the Commission, or modify it in any way they like, but 
they should take such a step on their own responsibility. 

Non-Official Majority. 

Although the Commission has given its verdict against responsible Govern- 
ment or any form of Government which has an inevitable tendency to develop in 
that direction, it has, as stated earlier, made proposals which will result in the 
creation of non-official majority in the Kenya Council. Four officials are to 
make room for four nominated non-natives Jwho will represent native interests , 
and as the number of native representatives increases in future the official 
element will be correspondingly reduced. The members who are to repre- 
sent natives will be chosen from among missionaries, unofficial Europeans 
and retired administrative officers who may decide or may be persuaded to 
remain in the country after the completion of their service. Thus while 
the White Paper of 1927 speaks of the association of immigrant communi- 
ties in the trustceship'for natives, the Commission restricts such association to 
one community only. Apart from this, the proposal for a continuous replacement 
of officials by Europeans nominated to represent native interests bas created 
considerable uneasiness both in the Indian community and in circles interested 
in East African affairs and in native welfare in England. The process envisaged 
by the Commission will sooner or later lead us to a stage when Europeans will 
be in a majority as compared with Indians and officials taken together. In 
Sir Edward Young’s opinion, European representatives of native interests and 
elected Europeans will usually look at general questions not specially concerning 
natives from the same point of view, and may, therefore, be expected to act 
together. His forecast may safely be assumed to be correct, and when Indians 
cease to hold the balance between officials and non-official Europeans there will 
he no guarantee that their interests will receive due consideration. The Com- 
mission rejects the chairman’s proposals as they would lead to a majority consis- 
ting of white settlers, bat its own proposals lead in the same direction. Even so 
sympathetic and friendly a critic of the Commission as the Manchester 
Guardian ” referring to the risk involved in the chairman’s suggestions, says, 
‘But whether there is not some danger of a similar result from their own proposals 
is a matter for anxious consideration.’ All the arguments which the Commission 
urges against the chairman’s scheme apply equally to its own. It is true that 
Government will always have in reserve the power of certification given to the 
Governor-Geneial which will enable it . to intervene efiectiveiy to protect racial 
interests ; but even if it is exercised when Indian opinion calls for it, the scheme 
formulated by the Commission will create that very friction between the executive 
and the unofficial majority which it has throughout been the aim of the Commis- 
sion to avoid. 


‘ Past Experience not Encouraging. 

It is permissible to doubt whether the indirect representation of natives will 
be of much value to them. Past experience in this connection is not encouraging. 
This is recognised, I believe, by a section of Europeans in this country ; aqd 
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I critics in England share this view. In view of this and of the dangers 

1 ae'rent in the Commission’s proposals, prudence requires that the present system 
should be continued. Responsible Government having been declared to be out 
of the question, it is unwise to take steps which lead in that direction. 

If in spite of the objections to the plan proposed by the Commission it is 
proceeded with, no further diminution should be made in the number of officials 
without giving an opportunity to the Indian community and the Government of 
India of considering the effect of such action on Indian interests. Further, 
Europeans should not be allowed the monopoly of representing natives. The 
East African Conference recently held in London under the presidency of Lord 
Meston suggested, I understand, that members to represent the natives should 
be nominated only after consultation with Native Councils, and that there ought 
to be no bar to such members being themselves natives. Local Indian opinion, 
as evidenced by the resolutions passed by the Kenya Central Indian Association 
recently, strongly support that view. If, however, the wishes of natives are not 
consulted in the selection of their representatives. Indians should be freely 
eligible to represent them. They will not be the less jealous in the discharge 
of their trusteeship than European settlers. Whatever may be said about the 
economic conflict between Indians and natives, their presence in East Africa ‘ 
has not created any of the problems which have followed in the wake of European 
settlement, and even their severest critics will not deny that they are much 
more free from race or colour prejudice than Europeans. 

It must be pointed out in justice to the Commission that it expects that 
further steps in the process of replacing officials by nominated representatives 
of native Interests will not be taken hastily, and that before the process is 
allowed to go far there will have grown up a greater realisation of community 
of interest between Indians and Europeans. The only hope of bringing about 
inter- racial harmony seems to me to lie in the adoption of a common electoral 
roll. Writing to the Secretary of State for India in 1920 the Government of 
India said *. ‘ We desire to reiterate our opinion that there should be a common 
electoral roll and a common franchise on a reasonable property basis “ plus'* an 
educational test without racial discrimination, for all British subjects. We 
believe that this is the true solution of the East African problem. We fear that 
separate representation for the different communities will perpetuate and inten- 
sify racial antagonism. On the other hand, a common electorate, whereby a 
member of one community would represent constituents of another community, 
would tend to moderate and compose racial differences. In no other way, we 
believe, will the diverse races in East Africa become a united people.’ The 
time that has elapsed since those observations were made has deepened their 
significance. Experience has shown them to have been almost prophetic. The 
Commission has considered the question of joint versus communal electorates 
at considerable length and has expressed its decided preference for equality 
of franchise between all races and a common electoral roll. It recommends 
the replacement of the adult franchise which is in force at present by what it 
calls the * civilisation franchise * which is to be a combined educational and 
property qualification and which should apply equally to members of all races, 
and proposes that an effort be made to achieve what it calls the idea of a 
common roll by agreement between Europeans and Indians. It is clear it says 
that * this ideal can only be realised by consent, and that the consent of the 
European community can only be obtained if they are given a feeling of security 
that their interests and institutions are not in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the mere numbers of other communities.’ 

It will be acknowledged on all hands that Indians have ever shown their 
readiness to assure £uro]}eans that they do not wish to take advantage of 
their numerical superiority to Europeans. In the negotiations that toyk place 
in London in 1923 they agreed to what is known as the Wood-Winterton report 
in order to allay the f^ears of the European community. They consented to 
give up adult franchise and substitute for it a restricted franchise which would 
limit the Indian eleciorats to 10 per cent of the population. They also agreed 
to the scheme of representation suggested in that report which would have 

18 
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given them about half ths representation accorded to Europeans and to reserva- 
tion of seats for members of the two communities in order to avoid inter-racial 
contests. In their evidence beforjs’the Commission they reiterated their willingness 
to accept the Wood- Winter ton settlement with a slight modification and added : 
‘At the same time they are ready to agree to reasonable safeguards against 
any possible apprehension on the part of the European community that Indian 
members may at some future date dominate the Legislative Council.’ They 
could not have displayed a moie conciliatory spirit or gone further to assure 
the European community that they hal n) wish to overwhelm it by their numbers. 
It is not their fault that their proposals did not meet with the response which 
they deserved. The European community rejected the compromise on the 
ground that it gave the Europeans no guarantee against Indian predominance 
in future. Hut as the Commission points out, the communal system aff)rd3 no 
better protection to Europeans, for deman Is for increased representation can 
be put forward by Indians nnler anv sys»em of election. InJians c nild nit 
have made greater conc'ssi ms to European feais; an 1 I honestly feel that the 
European c im<nunity has taken a he ivy le.oonsibilifv on itself by refusing to 
modify its attitude. Its actKin seems to he ine'cplicable unless the European 
candidate considers it derogatory to canvass th 2 Indian voter. The matter at 
issue can be settled nit bv arguments but by a change of heart. Ifabeter 
spirit were to prevail, ths difficulties which hi ick th’ way to an amicable under- 
standing could be easdv surmountel. If the Kenya Government interest 
themselves acdvely in the matter, the task of the peace-makers will be ren^lered 
considerably easiei . They hive a great opportunity before them of harmonis- 
ing apparently conflicmg interests and c mtnbiring powei fully to the bridging 
of the gulf which div ides the two races. The In ban insistence on a common 
electoral roll is not due to blind obstinacy or a contenti )us spirit. It is based 
on a recognition of the vital interests of the entire community. Without the 
co-operation invited by the Indian c immunity there can be no hope of a strong 
and united East Africa 

The question of closer union cannot be considered without reference to 
past events and the feeling they have engen lered among Indians, particularly 
in Kenya. This feeling, as indicated by the evidence tendered by Indians in 
Uganda and Tanganyika, IS one of alaim at the probab'e effect of proposals 
for federation. Tanganyika an I Ugan la Indians were afraid of the C'itention of 
the Kenva spirit to then countnes an 1 having to c inform to the less liberal native 
policy of Kenya. Th: avowed aim of the Kenya whites to bnng about a federation 
in order to strengthen their influence an 1 fu lher their p ilicy Icn Is colour to 
the apprehension that fcdeiation may lead to the dominatuin of Tanganyika 
and IJganda by Kenya. The Commission lo )ks forward to fcilcration and 
ultimately to the unification of the three territories under a Governor-General. 
Indian and native interests alike require that such a develop nent should be 
opposed. 

Co-ordination of services of comm m interest stands on a different fooling. 
Though the experience of Tanganyika in regard to such a co-ordination has 
not been a happy one, it was not opposed by In bans as evidenced by the 
memoranda they presented to the Commission. Ecjnomic development can 
be considered apart from political development. 

The power proposed to be given to the Governor-General to co ordinate 
native policy has an element of danger in It. If the pursuit of a uniforn policy 
in all the three territories implies that Tanganyika and Uganda may have to 
follow the illiberal policy of Kenya, Indian opinion will be opposed to allowing 
the Governor-General to exercise any control over native policy in these c denies. 
The function of the Governor-General should be to humanise native policy in an 
increasing measure, and not to compel more enlightened dependencies to fall 
in line A^«th a more backward territory. It should be clearly laid down that 
uniformity will be secured not by levelling down the policy of an admin stration 
which set a high aim before themselves but by asking the less advanced adminis- 
tration to follow their lead. It should also be provided that intruciions concerned 
with native policy shall not be Issued without previous consultation with tl^c 
Advisory Council. 
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* J ' The Commission suggests that the Governor-General should act as the * final 
arbiter ’ in all matters of racial conflict. It could scarcely have been intended 
that the Governor-General should have the power to arrive at final decisions 
uncontrolled by the Secretary of State. In fact the Commission states clearly 
that even when a federal legislature has been established the Secretary of State 
should not divest himself of his responsibilities for the protection of racial in- 
terests; but in view of the apprehensions created by the description of the 
Governor-General as the final authority on racial questions in more than one 
place in the Report, it should be provided that the members of the Advisory 
Council will have the fullest right to appeal to the Secretary of State against 
the Governor-General’s decisions. 

The Commission has recommended that the Governor-General’s headquar- 
ters should not be in the same place as any of the existing Government 
head quarters. Care should further be taken to see that the Governor-General 
does not live in the racial atmosphere of Kenya. 

It is not necessary to discuss the other recommendations of the Commission 
In detail. Only two observations will suffice in regard to them. The Advisory 
Councils and other bodies that are set up in East Africa and London sh ould 
contain an adequate representation of Imiian interests, and Indians should be 
invited to attend the periodical conferences hell in L mdon foi t he discussion 
of questions relating to East Africa. 


The South African Indian Congress. 

The 9th session of the South African Indi.m Congress was held at Durban 
on the 24TH JANUARY 1929. Several delegates from the Union Provinces 
attended the Conference. Besides the delegates, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri and Sir K. V. 
Rcddi were present during most of the discussion. The peculiar thing of the Con- 
ference was that several officials of different Government departments which came 
up for discussion at the hands of the delegates watched the proceedings and 
addressed the gathering on their respective functions. Mr. Christopher, advocate 
of Durban presided. 

Opening the Congress Mi. Sastii said that he wanted them to remember 
that tor a long time in the future they could not affjrd to be diss >ciated 
from the Goveinment of India. He iiigcd them to say or do nothing, there- 
fore, which might aliena’e the sympathies (;f that Govein.nent or which 
wou d make it difficult for them to continue that cudial c »-opeiMtion they had 
hitherto enjoyed. “ Above all, if there i-j political unrest in In iia an1 movements 
of d sriiptive character are taking on the attractive names of Injependcnce and 
SUch-like, whatever your hearts may feel up m ih'‘se occasi ms, I wnuld ask you, 
my countrymen, to forbear, in youi oun interests ; do not send across messages 
that you join in the ciy fn abs )lute Inlcpenlence That way lies your rum. 
Once you assume such uncompromising hjsnli^y to the In lian Government you 
rnaj not then with any just/ce, ask for then sympaihy or .assistance. You would 
then be thrown upon your own resources an I y«Hi kmw by sad expeilence how 
little these will avail you in such difficulties as miy assume formidable dimensions 
here. My advice is: * Keep on the safe side ” 

Sir Venkata Reddi cordially associated himself with everything Mr. Sastrl 
had said. He urged them to use mxlcration in their debates. 

Most of the resolutions which were passed referred to the grievances of the 
Indians in the country. The following resolutions pei taming to India be may read 
with interest 07 

I. That this conference of the South African Indian Congress deplores the 
passing away of Lala Lajpai Rai, a patriot of India, and appreciates his many 
and invaluable services rendered in the cause of India and her children oferseas. 

a. That this Congress respectfully urges upon the Indian National Congress 
the necessity of placing its Overseas Department on a working basis so as to 
t&able it to be of assistance to South African Indians. 
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3. That this CQngress is of opinion that the present system of deck accc^M 
modation on steamships plying between India and Africa is unhealthy and not 
conducive to the moral and social uplift of the Indian community who very largely 
patronise these steamships and hereby recommends to the incoming executive 
to make such representations as may be necessary to the shipping authorities 
toncerned to improve the accommodation now provided and to introduce 3rd 
class accommodation. 

4. That this ninth session of the South African Congress records its pro- 
found sense of affection, gratitude and love to Mahatma Gandhi. 

The topics on which most of the discussion of the Conference was centred 
round were those of the License and Repatriation. A resolution was passed to 
request the Union Government to levise the existing licensing laws of the differ- 
ent provinces and urging Mr. Sastri to inquire into the conditions of the 
repatriates to India. ^ There was passed also a resolution appealing to the Ministers 
to grant administrative relief to the Indians affected by the Liquor Act. 


India And the Labour Party. 

The 1. L. P. Conference. 

The Annual Ccnference of the Independent Labour party was held at 
Carlisle cn the 2nd April 1929 under the presidency of Mr. James Maxton 
who continued to be the Chaiiman for the fourth succ( ssive year. 1 hat was one 
of the notable decisions of the Conference this year. 1 he reason for this was that 
during the sessional year many things of note had happened. First of all came 
the Maxton-Cook manifesto which looked a belt frcmi the blue that was likely 
to sunder the Labour movement. This was followed by official disapproval of 
their activities in the League against Imperialism of which Mr. Maxton became 
the Chairman. Then came the controversy in the “ New Leader ” by some of 
the I. L. P. M. Ps. who viewed with apprehension and consternation the new trend 
of the 1 . L. P* policy. Over and above this the progran.me and declarations of the 
I. L. P. on various subjects including India continued to be the target of derisive 
comments on the part of the same mcmbeis of the Party. 

In the course of his presidential speech Mr. Maxton directed his pieicing 
lance against the Tory Gcveinmcnt’s colonial and Indian policy. Speaking 
about the duty of the future Labour Government, Mr. Maxton said : — “ The 
Government that assumes the direction of affairs after the election has not 
merely the duty of solving the problems of this nation, but has control of 
the destiny of hundreds of millions of people in India, Africa and other 
parts of ihe world— men of all colours and all creeds. The biggest and 
most damning criticism of the Governments of the past is that afier years of 
absolute power over subject peoples they have left India, for example, steeped 
in ignorance and poverty and subject to tyranny. Labour has the right not 
only to awaken hopes in tlie hearts of the British working-class, but of the 
peoples in the British Empire. We have the right and the duty to say to these 
people : You have lived under awful conditions in the past, we desire to make 
you free, to dehne your political and economic destinies. We have the right 
to Say to all the nations of the world that whilst the past has been one long 
struggle between nations, the future is going to be one of co-operation. We 
want nothing more out of the wor/d than other nations can have.” 

Labour and the Commission. 

The question of India was also raised in the Annual Report of the National 
Council winch stated that the pat ticipation of the Labour Party on the Simon 
Commission had given the impression in India that the Labour Party was as Im- 
Cerialist as the Conservative and Liberal Parties. Mrs. Hilda McNulty (London 
pentral) asked whether the tendency of the Labour and Nationalist Movements 
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' #. Yndia tovtrards Communism tvas a reaction to the attitude^of the British Labour 
Party. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway, replying for the National Council, said that there 
was no doubt that the majority of the politically alert opinion of Indian remained 
opposed to co-operation with the Simon Commission. In the India Parliaments 
only one-eighih of the elected members had voted in favour of the Commission, 
and the result of the Labour membership of that Commission had undoubtedly 
been to create the impression that the Labour Party was no less Imperialist than 
the Liberal and Tory Parties. The attitude of the 1 . L P. in opposing Labour 
participation in the Simon Commission had done something to retain faith in 
the British Labour Movement. There was no doubt the tendency in the Indian 
Trade Union and political movements to turn towards Communism which was 
partly due to the attitude which official Labour in this country had taken to the 
Simon Commission. 


Resolution on India. 

Later in the proceedings the following emergency resolution was moved by 
Mrs. McNulty on behalf of the London Central Branch : — 

“ This Conference condemns the intensification of the repressive measures in 
India, as evidenced by the recent arrests of many political, Trade Union, and^ 
youth leaders, some of them even without wauants. It declares that the sub- 
jection of the Indian people inevitably creates movements of revolt and that the 
method of suppression will only entourage violent outrages. It pledges the 
I. L. P. to work for the recognition of the right of self-determination for the Indian 
people, inclusive of the right for them to decide for themselves their relationship 
to the British Empire, and to support, in every possible way, the Indian Labour 
Movement to win economic freedom for the oppressed workers and peasants of 
India.” 

Mrs. McNulty drew attention to the fact that the programme of the Laboui 
Party definitely declared for the extension of Self-Government to India on the 
basis of dominion status, and recognised the right of India to self-determination. 
There was little hope, she said, that the Simon Commission would recommend 
in favour of complete Self-Government. It would be the duty of the 1 . L. P. to 
insist, under such circumstances, that if a Labour Government was returned it 
should fulfil its programme, pledge and repudiate the report of the Simon Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Fenner BroCKWAY, seconding the resolution, said that little would 
be heard about India at the General Election from any of the three Parties, but 
he prophesied th. t within a year, whatever Government was returned, it would 
have to concentrate a large part of its attention upon India. The Simon Com 
mission would report in the autumn and if dominion status were not extended 
to India by the end of the year, the authorities would have to face the biggest 
revolt in India that had been witnessed since the Mutiny. He hoped it would 
be on non-violent lines, but under such conditions it was always difficult to 
restrain incidental acts of violence. 

During the last few days 31 officials of the Trade Union and Youth Move- 
ment in India bad been arrested on the charge of making war against the King. 
It was not possible to comment upon that charge until the case was heard, but 
it ought to be known that all of those who had been arrested were not Commu- 
nists. He had received a telegram from Mr. R. Bakhale, Secretary of the 
Bombay Textile Workers’ Union, giving particulars ot Non-Communists who had 
been arrested. If there was a tendency towards revolutionary violence in India, it 
was due not to the propaganda of the Third International or the Communists, but 
to the political subjection and.semi-starvation of the masses of the Indian people. 

Tne arrests which had just taken place were incidents in a permanent per- 
secution. There were men still in the prisons of India who had been arrested for 
political offences during the War, and there were others who had been' arrested 
five years ago under an Act of 1856, who had never been charged or tried. The 
journey of the Simon Commission throughout India had been a procession of 
arrests, imprisonments and newspaper suppressions. 
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He associated himielf with what Mrs. McHuIty had said regarding the neces- 
sity of immediately extending self-Government to India, whatever the Simon 
Commission reported. Full dominion status should be applied, and the Indian 
Parliament, democratically elected, should have a complete right to decide what 
the future relationship of India to the British Empire should be. Only if this 
policy were adopted would Labour regain the confidence of the Indian people. 

Resolution on War & Imperialism. 

Subsequently Mr. Fenner Brockway moved a resolution on behalf of the 
National Council on the subject of “ War and Imperialism,” which included the 
demand for immediate Self-Government on the basis of dominion status, with 
the right of the Indian Parliament to self-determination. 

An amendment was moved, recognising the right of India to national in- 
dependence. Mr. J. Southall (Birmingham) said that India had as much right 
lo Independence as China or Egypt. 

In reply, Mr. Brockway said that the I. L. P. recognised the right of India 
to independence and, if a democratically elected Parliament declared for indepen- 
dence, the I. L. P. would certainly support it. There was no doubt that the 
demand for independence was growing in India, but at the present time the 
All-Parties Conference had declared for dominion status, and the Indian National 
Congress was prepared to accept dominion status if it were granted this year. 
Under such circumstances, the most practical policy seemed to be to insist 
upon dominion status at once, but definitely to give the Indian Parliament the 
right to declare for independence if it so desires. 

Mr. James (Watford) urged that India was not ready for Self-Government. 

After the Birmingham City amendment had been defeated, the resolution 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. 


India and the Kellogg Pact. 

The Kellogg Multilateral Peace Treaty to outlaw war was the outgrowth 
of a suggestion made by Foreign Minister Brian I that France and the United 
States enter into a convention to outlaw war. Senator Borah (Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations (J«:)mmittee) conceived th3 idea of expanding the bila- 
teral anti-war pact into a multilateral peace treaty which would be offered to 
the leading Powers of the world for signature. Then Secretary Kellogg of 
the United States again amplified the proposal to include all the nations of 
the world — and thus an antiwar treaty was drawn up to condemn war as a 
measure of national policy. 

In announcing Great Britain’s acceptance of the treaty Foreign Secretary 
Chamberlain, reserved from its application certain areas which England consi- 
dered vital as a measure of national defence. It was further suggested by the 
British Foreign Secretary that the British Dominions, the Irish Free State and 
India, become original parties. 

Frinally the treaty was signed by representatives of fifteen nations in Paris, 
and then laid formally before the American Senate in December 1928, being 
reported favourably on December i8th, and finally ratified by the Senate on 
January 15 ih, 1929, after a stormy session, in which the Opposition succeeded 
in its demand for an interpretative report by the Foreign Relations Committee. 

« 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s Protest on behalf of India. 

While the peace treaty was under consideration in the Senate a telegram 
from Mrs. Sarojini Naidu was read into the Congress records as follows : — 
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To 

Hon’ble John J. Blaine (Senator from Wisconsin). 

Washington, D. C. 

“The issue you have raise! in the course of the debate on the multilateral 
treaty with special reference to British reservations is of momentous importance 
to India. 

“ To accept such reservations in their entirety is to eniorse and assume 
responsibility for all arbitrary policies and actions which might conceivably work 
to the detriment of my people in their legi imate aspiration and endeavour to 
secure full national freedom. 

“ As an unofficial but duly accredited sp )kesman of my country, 1 question 
the claim of Lord Cushendon to commit Inlia to any treaty in which her own 
representatives were neither included nor consulted. 

“ Though India has always upheld the hi)ih gospel of peace towards the 
recoj^mition of which principle this pact in its original intention constituted an 
admirable gesture, she cannot be held bound in all circumstances to honour any 
vicarious pledges made in her behalt and without her consent which deprives 
her of a single national or international right, but she must reserve to herself 
complete inlepenlence of action m all its implications to establish and maintain- 
her undeniable and inalienable birthright of poblical liberty.” 

(Signed) SAROJINI NAIDU, 
Ex-President, Indian National Congess. 

In the course of bis speech on the Kellogg Pact Senator Blaine said 

Mr. PresuUmt, [ as in open executive aesHioa to introduce a resolution relative 

to the Multilateral Peaca Treaty. I auk that the resolution may be read by the clerk 
and thereafter be printed and he on the desk and 1 shall bring it up at the appropriate 
time. 

I also desire to state in relation to the resolution which I am offering in order to 
call it to the attention of the Senate, that paragraph 10 of the British note or the 
British reservation to the multilateral tn*aty is another article X of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, What Great Bntam liid U'lt get under the Covenant she now 
proposes to acquire by engrafting upon tlio multilateral treaty paragraph 10 of the 
British note. 

If America adheres to the Peace Treaty, tlrn we legalise Great Britain’s dominione 
in all the world and we acknowledge that loss than fifty million subircts of Great Britain 
shall have the right to rnle over four hundred million people without their consent and 
against their protest. This proposed formula for pca^r stabilises the spoils of war obtained 
by the greatest empire of the world, it is a onesided declaration of British ^lolicy, By 
the Kellogg Treaty America agrees to a decree quieting the title in the name of the 
British Empire to one fourth of the World’s inhabitable area. 

1 cannot consent to a treaty which obligates America to recognise and respect the 
claim of any nation against the right of indepeiidonce of oilier nations. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I offer the resolution and a^k that, it may be read. 

The Presiding Officer ; Tne Senator fiom Wisconsin a- in open executive session asks 
unanimous consent to submit a res dution and that it be read. Without objection the 
olurk will read the resolution. 

Tilt* Chief Cleik then reaii the resolution as follows : 

Whe»-ea8 in the exchange of diplomatic nu‘es between the United States an t Great 
Britain the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Oharab^rl in) in a note to the 
American A nbassador (Houghton) of date Lmdon May ID, 1928 m acc‘pting the invitation 
of the United States to join in the Multilateral Treaty, as a condition in adhering to 
the bai(i treaty stated ; 

“The language of Article I, as to the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
National Policy, renders it desirable that I should remind your excellency that there 
are certain regions of tlin world the welfare and integrity of which constitute a apecial 
and vital iuterest for our peac* and safety. Hh Majesty's Government have been at 
points to make it. clear in th> past that interference with these regions cannot be suffered. 
Their protection against attack is to the British Empire a measure of selLdeience. It 
must be clearly understood that His MaJ^>sty’s Government in Great Britain accept the 
new treaty upon the distinct understanding that it does not prejudice their freedom 
of action in this respect.,, And which condition and declaration is repeated jq 
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the note of date Lanlon July 18, 1928 from the British Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affaire to the American Government. 

Whereas 8.\M paragraph 10 of the British note is a unilateral condition upon the 
same eubj *ct matter and effecting in part the same purpose as does Art, X of the Covenant 
of the L‘>ague of Naniona. 

Resolved that the Senate of the United States declares that in advising and consent- 
ing to the multilateral treaty, it does so with the understanding that saM paragraph lO 
of the Biitish note shall not imply any admission of any reserve ma le in connection 
therewith 

The Secretary of State is requested to forward a copy of this resolution to the 
representatives of the other powers. 

In the course of open debate Mr. Blaine asked: — 

Let UB asHume a situation that might well occur, India having over 800,000,000 
fiubjfCtB, under the iariBdiction and eovereignty of the British Govrrnmeut,might asseit 
her in iependonco and the American Government might find itself in a situation whereby 
it would be to its advantage and that cf civilization to take a certain course in connection 
with that asBertion of independence by the people of India which wou'd in effect border 
upon an act of war. Are we not by this treaty recognising that we have no right to do 
that : that we must first submit the case to some tribunal, some organisation for a 
^f^cific settlement : and are wc not binding ouiselvcs against any act in reference to 
the possible independence of the nations that are now under the British dominion f 

Mr. Boiab : Mr. President, If the Indian Government should undertake to establish 
its independence, undoubtedly the British Government under this tieaty would have a 
right to pursut] such course as would retain the Indian Government under British 
dominion : and the United States would have no right whatever to interfere in the 
matter. She has not now any right to do so. 

Id the course of the same debvte Mr. Blaine asked ; — 

Assuming that paragraph 10 of the British note had been the declared British policy 
prior to our American Revolution, could Lafayette have come to America under the circums- 
tances that he did without having involved France in war with the British Government ? 

Mr. Borah : Lafayette got to America by stealing away from the espionage of bis 
king. Lafayette did not come here by the authority of the French Government or by 
authority of anybody that would be bound by a treaty. Lafayette stole away and came 
here in the first instance really as a fugitive from bis Government, because his Govern- 
ment was not willing for him to come. So that the illustration is not, in my judgment, 
applicable because be was not repn seating any Government which would have been 
bound by a treaty. 

Mr. Blame : I associated Franklin with the acts of Lafayette. Franklin did not 
steal his way into France, and when he reached France he was not there regarded as a 
criminal nor a fugitive and Franco did certain acts — not only the French citizens, but, 
as well, the French Government — acts that totay would be regarded as hostile acts ; acts 
that in my opinion w'ould have involved France m war if paragiaph 10 of the British 
note had then been the declared policy of the British Government. 

Mr, Borah : In my opinion the treaty would not have any episode to the Franklin 
episode at all and very little to the Indian episode : because if India should undertake 
to establish her independence and should proceed to the point where she was sending 
representatives to other Governments and seeking to establish diplomatic relations with 
the other Governments, the Government of the United States under this treaty would 
have the right to exercise Its discretion as to whether the time lial arrived ander inter- 
national law when it could justly recognise that Government and receive its ambassador 
and this tieaty would not have the slightest effect on it. 

Following the ratification of the treaty a number of Senators and others 
gave statements to the press concerning the treaty, and among them was a 
statement from Mr Sailendra N. Ghose, American representative of the Indian 
National Congress which was quoted in the “ New York Times** on Jannuary 
17 th, 1929 as follows 

“ The Kellogg Pact is utterly repugnant to the cause of world freedom. 
Ostensibly it is clothed merely in the commendable desire to abolish war ; 
actually, ^he interpretations made by the British Government have transformed 
the Kellogg Pact into an instrument of war w'ith which to hold many milions of 
people in dependent States in complete subjection. The people of India will 
pever accept the English interpretation of treaty.** 
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The Council of Stat6. 

Presidency Towns Insolvency Act Amendment Bill. 

The session of the Council of Srate opened at New Ddhi on the 12TH FEBRUARY 
1929. The only legislative business transacted on this day was the introduction by Sir B L, 
Mitter of the r'resideuf'y Towns Insolvency Act Amend nent Bill, whereby the official 
assignee was sought to be given a period of one year instead of six months to declare and 
distribute (he first dividend after adjudication, unless he satisfied the Court that there was 
sufficient reason for postponing the declaration to a later date. The Law Member ex- 
plained toat the time given under the preneut law was much too short and m practice had 
proved unworkable No doubt tbe court could prolong the period, but that was a 
formality and the sooner the formality was done away with the better. 

Neglect of Waterways. 

On the 13TFI FEBRUARY the Council discussed two non-official resolutions. 

Dr. llama Rau move«l the appointment of a commutee of both Housel^^f the Central 
Legislature to examine the possibility and dobirahility or developing waterways in India 
as a means of tianspoit of agriculture and other produce. Tbe mover ncalleti that on 
September l4 1927, when he had moved a similar ret>olutiou on the subject, Mr. MeWatters, 
on behalf of the Qoveinraeut, hal told tliern that the Agiicultural CoramihSion might, 
perhaps, take them neater to the millenium. The Oommishion, said Dr. Rama Rau, 
hail come and gone. Their report was out and nothing was meution**d therein about the 
development of waterways in India as a means of trauspoit of agricultural produc- beyond 
the laconic statement that waterways were valuable and extensively used as a means of 
communication in north-a estei n India and Burma. Toe report contained no bint as to 
the possibilities of their development Tiie t-^rms of reference, perhaps, precluded the 
Commission from making any enquiries on the subject,. Dr. Rama Rau admitted that tbe 
question of waterways was a provincial subject, bat roads weie also a local question and 
the Cential Qoveriiment did step m amt appoint the Road Committee to find ways and 
means to supplement provincial huance and did everything to co*oidioate their activities. 
The Acworih CoramiMee had also poinie*liy (irawn attention to the necessity for the 
Creation of an office in the Government of India, natn-ly, the Member for Transpnrt which 
did not consist merely of railways. Wateiways ha<l been neglected in the past. The railways 
had proved to be too costly, anil he coutended that even in these days with the deve- 
lopment of rnoto'' transport and railways there was still a great field m India for the 
preset vat ion ami development of waterway*. 

The resolution was lust by 20 votes against 17. 

Steamer Services in Conjunction with Railways. 

The discussion on the second resolution did not last long and the speeches by the 
mover and tlie opposei were biief and cuit. Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Choudhury urged the 
establishment ot steamer sei vices in conjunction with ttie Slate railway systems wherever 
feasible. The resolution on being put to the vote was negatived without a division. 

Repeal of Arms Act. 

On the 18TH FEBRUARY Mr. Kumar Sankar Roy Choudhury moved that “ the 
Indian Arms Act. be n pealed oi brought into line with the law in foic^ m England." 

Toe speaker declared tliat no other nation in the world hal impo-ed such a disadvan- 
tage over a conqm^ied nation as the present Indian Arms Act, which was introlucedin 
the country at the time of the Mutiny with th»* obj cf. of preserving law and order. The 
Act had emasculated the wholo nation Where, on the one hand, peaceful citisms had 
been refusi d pe mi-sion to provide themselves with arms for the purpose of seif-prorection 
the Government had been unable, on the other, to prevent deadly weapons from being 
passed in'o the lianas of dacoits. 

Mr. Roy Choudhury coiiteu led that Indians, with their past civilisation, were oe?ltain)j 
not more prone to violence than Englishmen. No reason existed why Indians should be 
retiised arms, uuless it was that the Qovei ament was for ign and could not trust the people. 

Mr. Q B. Kuapabdb moved an amendmeot, the effect of which was that the Arms 
Act should not be n p< aled bui bioutzht into line with the law in force in England. He 
recalled a similar motion by him m tbe old Imperial Coaucil, when Che general opinion 
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Beemed to be in favour of relaxing the present system and not entirely repealing the Act. 
Surely he said, the law should make it difficult for bad characters to possess arms ? 
As it was, dishonest men, by their own mean% secured possession of weaponS) while 
deserving citizens got licenses to possess arms alter a long time, if at all. 

amendment of Mr. Khaparde tor bringing the Indian law into line with the 
English law was lost by ten votes against twenty-fiv<s 

The motion for repeal of the Arms Act was lost without a division. 

Eclief for Third Class Passengers. 

Seth Qovindas moved that from an early date, ordinary and eight-monthly return 
tickets al reduced rates be issued to third class pasbeugers on all State Railways. He 
stressed the fact that India was a poor country There were miliums of people in the 
countiy who generally travelled by third class in trains. Geneially these people undertook 
railway journeys owing to sheer necessity. 

Beth Govindas furnished figuies to prove that the income of third class railway traffic 
was eight times the income from all higher class traffic in India. The facilities given to the 
third class pa-^sengers were, in Ins opinion, far ft cm satisfactory A llist class passenger 
got fourteen times the accommodation a thud class passenger got and yet he paid only 
BIX times more than the third cla‘<8 passenger In addition, the former was given sleeping 
accommodation which Railways in no otiier country afloided without an extra charge. 

Sir Qeilirey Corbett, on belialf of the Government , opposed t lie resolution. He said 
that the eight-monthly tickets would be used again and again within the period and 
Railways would bo cheated to a great extent. This abuse existe.i even in the fiist and 
second classes, but was not very common. Then there was the question of financ<*. 
The actual loss estimated in case 50 pei cent, of the tlurd class passengers availed thern- 
Bclves of tins concession, amounted to 260 lakhs of rupees. It would not be made goo i 
by a corresponding increase due to the concession. Sir Geoffrey declared that the best 
form of concession to third class pissengers wa^ a general leduotion m railway fares. 

Beth Govmdas, satisfied with th ' assurance, withdrew the resolution. 

Betting at Races. 

Dr. U. Rama Rau moved that betting; at horse races wit hm the jurisdiction of Local- 
Adroimstiations under the direct control ot the Government of India be prohibited He 
pointed out that though this resolution was restricted in its application only to L ical 
Administrators under the direct control of the Government of India, it had a wide 
significance in that it dealt with the whole subject of betting and gambling at hoise 
races throughout the country . Betting at races had become a growing evil tapping the 
morals of the people anii undci mining the wealth of th • country. 

Apart from making the entire Imlian Nation physically and mentally weak anil 
effete, it was a Westein vice only very recently imported to India and tiai already 
caused untold sufferings in many happy hom»*8. It led to many suicides, murders and 
crimes. It was high time, therefore, that Givernment intervened and put a stop to this 
vice. In England it had been estimateil that people’s wealtii was drained annually to 
the extent of three million pounds on all forms ot betting, out of which more than one 
half went into the pockets of book-makers for which they made no useful return of any 
sort. In England a large peicentage of the money that passed through the betting 
ring remained m the country, but in India it was otherwise. Betting at races was, 
therefore, to his mind another variety of foreign exploitation to which India had long 
been a victim. 

The resolution was lost without a division. 

Railway Budget Presented. 

On the 19TH FEBRUARY Sir Austen Hadow, Chief Commissioner of Railways 
presented the Railway Budget for the year 1929-30. Besides the financial aspect, his 
'spiech dealt more ftilly with technical matters. He said that the railway systems mainly 
responsible for improved earnings in the current year were the M. and S, M., the B. B. 
and C. I. and the Q. I P. Railways. They proposed to get during 1929-30, 146 broad 
gauge and 164 metre gauge new engines of which 257 will be of the new standard types, 
tberei’jy indicating the value of standardization. 

Speaking on the main connections, he said that the Karachi-Agra connection bad been 
definitely given up for the present, while the Bombay-Siud connection might find a place in 
the programme before long. 

He considered the results from the publicity propaganda very decidedly encourag- 
ing and mentioned that they were buying their own premise s in London for the publicity 
bureau and were opening a similar bureau in New Yoik, as there cunld be no doubt 
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regarding the value of foreign touiit-t traffic to India, Finally, Sir Austen claimed that the 
railway eystcra was growing and the earnings were steadily increasing. 

The Council showed enthusiasm when h<* announced retiuclion in coal freights and 
the fares of the third class passengers on the E. B. Railway, and his assurance to the 
Council at the conclusion of the address that the Railway Board wouhi keep its eyes 
open for obtaining better results received loud cheers. 

Presidency Towns Insolvency Act (Amendment) Bill. 

Before the Council adjourned, it passed on the motion of Sir B, L. Mitter, Law 
Member, the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act Amendment Bill, 

Ditcupsion of Railway Budget. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY the Council held the general discuesion on the Railway 
Budget and only 23 memV'eis were present. 

Opening the discusbinn, Beth OoviNDAS declared tV'at the budget was not at all a 
satisfactory one. Congiatulations had been offered in the “ other place” for the so-called 
increased earnings of the railways, but if they can fully examined the question from 
th - financial point of view, they would find that the profit on capital had decreased 
by ahi'Ut half per cent, since 1924-25 Although the total mleage of railways had con- 
siderably increased in these four years, the percentage of profit this yeftr jvas 6*39 as 
compared to 6 85 in 1924-25 

It was stated by the Government that the <l'*creaBe was due to the reduction in 
third class fares eflfectj'd dui ing the curent yiar, Seth Qovindaa questioned the truth of 
thipjstateraent and held that the reductions had been amply coropensateit for by increased 
traffic Referring to the appointment of a new mfinber to the Railway Board, the speaker 

held that Government were trying to kill two birds with one stone. They wanted to 

provide some one with an appointment and incidentally in order to disaim opposition 
in the legislature they had come our with the plea that the new member wouH look 
after the interests of the eight lakhs of labouiers employed by the railway. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy congratulated the Railway Member and the Railway 
Board on the successful woikiiig of the railways, which had brought them a net profit 

of Rs. 11,50,00,000 Was tfieie, he asked, any undertaking m any part of the world 

whicli could parallel the Indian Railway administration? 

At the same timi* he questioned the wisdom of adding to the reserves, which now 
stood at 22 and half croree and feared that any fuither additions meant delay in a 
substantial reduction of rates and fares, which was so necessary in the interests of 

the people. 

Sir Maneckjee appreciated the proposed reduction in coal freights, a belated reform 
which would be welcomed by commeice and industry. He pleancd for a reduction of third 
class fares an! in this connect ion urge(t Government to fix by statute the limit to which 
the railway administration could raise rates ami fares, as had been successfully done in 
Biitam Regarding tin* appointment of a fifth member to the Railway Board, Sir Maneckjee 
Dadabhoy implicitly accepted the statement of Sir George Rainy, who had urged it as 
necessary for the effici»'nt working of the Railway Board , particularly for dealing with 
questions of lab'>ur. He thought it was foolish on the part of any member to ohjt^ct to 
this appointment on the score of an expenditure of Rs. 76,000 a year. He could not 
understand how for a paltry sum of Rs 76,000 the lejiislature should object to an appoint- 
ment decided upon by th'* Railway Board and the Government after due deliberation 
for handing labour questions. 

Mr. Kumar Shanker Ray Choudhury denied the need of appointing another member 
to the Railway Board, hel<t that the coal purchase policy of the Government was without 
any principle, and doubted the wisdom and justice of the railways competing with 
private enterprise, chiefly Indian, by opening their own collieries, 

Lala Ramsarandas c >ngiatu]ated the Railway authorities on the satisfactory budget 
they had presented. For the sake of efficiency ho thought they ought not to grudge 
the appointment of an additional member to the Railway Board. 

Referring to the loss of Rs. 1,80 00,000 strategic lines, the speaker suggested, that 
this item should be charged to the military budget so that the country might know 
how much more the Army Department was actually spending than was shown in the 
general budget. The railway reserve of oyer 20 crores was a reasonable figure and 
there it should stop. As for this year’s profit of 10,71 lakhs he complained that sufficient 
funds had not been spent on the provision of facilities for the travelling public and 
quarters and prospects for the subordinate and menial staff. 
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Bf George RilNY, replying on the dnbafp, thanked the various sp'^akers for th( kind 
words they bad spoken about bimseJf and the Railway Board Even if according to 
Seth Govind Das the surplus had worked out at 6 86 per cent, he maintained it was 
a matter for congraiulation. It was not right to assess income on the basis of the average 
return per mile because numerous now lines had been built which would take time to 
develop traffic and yield high returns The speaker thanked the Council as a whole for 
its support to the Government proposal to appoint a fifih member and assured Mr, Kumar 
Shankar Roy that there was no sinecure post in the Railway Board 

Regarding the nlea for a large reduction in third-c'ass fares Sir George Rainy 
pointed out that this would be considered but was no yet possible when they bad also 
to consider such other problems as improving the standard of life of the railway employees 
and the amenities of third'Class travelling. The question of I’eserves would be consid«“red 
by the committee inquiring into the w 'rkuig of the convention. Sir George assmed Lala 
Ramsarandas that facilities for Seva Samitis already existed on the Siat«* managed railways 
and promised to inquire if they could be extended to the company managed railways. 

The Oonncil then adjourned till the 26fh 

Foimation of a Karnafak Prov'nee 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY Dr U. Rama Rau moved his lesolution urg'ng the appoint- 
ment of a committee consisting of two members elected by the elecied m<*mberB of the 
Central Legj^ture, two elected by the elected membeis of the Bombay L^'gislafive 
Council and two similar representatives of the Madias L''(r illative Council with a nnn- 
official cltairman and a finance expert as the secretary tn irojiiirr info and devise ways 
and means for the formation of a separate Karnataka piovince and submit its repurt 
before December 31 1929. 

Dr. Rama Rau recalled the fact tViat a similar e«olntion was moved in the Council 
and that Government had opposerl in on the ground that the resolution had no popular 
support and the matter was not discussed in the local Councils 

As for popular support Dr, Rama Rau stated tha* the commiftee of the All-Parties 
Conference r» commended the formation of a sepaiate Karnataki province ant quoted 
the proceedings of a number of Karnataka conferences which had stressed this demand. 

Further, Coorg, though a separate administration, was willing to be yoked to 
Karnataka. He pointed out that Karnataka was an undeveloped piovince anfl charged 
t be Government with having neglected their language, culture, art and literature. He 
said that Karnataka bad immense potentialities foi economic development. He strongly 
recommended the formation of the distiicts of Belgaum, Dbarwar, B'japur, Karwar, 
Mangalore, Bellary, Coorg and Nilglris and the five outlying taluks of Kollegal, Hosur, 
Krishnagiri, Madakasira and Sholapur into a separate province. 

The motion was rejected without a division. 

Prohibition of Vegetable Ghee. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Oouncil of State discupsed Lala Ramsaran Das's 
resolution urging that the import into India of solidified vegetable oil, Vanaspati and 
other similar products Vie entirely prohibited, unless they are given such a p'*rmanenfc 
and harmless colouring as may readily distinguish them from and render them unfit 
for a ready mixing without rletectinn with natural and pure ghee. La^a Raraoaran 
Das also recommended that a prohibitive excise duty be levied on solidified vegetable 
oil, Vanaspati and other similar cheap products manufactured in India, unless they 
are also permanently coloured. 

The mover declared that the producers of these articles were forcing on the people 
a most undesirable food. Vanaspati was an odourless and tasteless article and could 
not be detected if adulterated with pure ghee for sale. He gave instances of the 
Kashmir State which had entirely prohibited into its territory the entry of these articles, 
and other States like Kapurthala and Gwalior which had taken protective measares. 
He urged upon the Government to take the only step possiVde for retaining the strength 
and vitality of the Indian people whose principal diet was ghee. 

The resolution was adopted without division. 

Railway Central Advisory Council. 

Dj. Rama Ran moved that the Central Advisory Council for Railways he reconstitu* 
ted Bo as to give complete effect to the recorameridatinns made by tbn Acworth Committee 
for a strong popular central railway advisory committee and at the same time to enable 
that conncil to co-ordinate its activities with those of the various local advisory 
committees and to guide their policy generally. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett explained that the present constitution of the Advisory Council 
was determined by the convention of the separation of and it and accounts soheme. 
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The n)»t<er, thereforf, rrste^l with thf* prefirnt BfWIfsory coraraiftee and aftpr it had 
fxptePBCd itg opinion th« quretion could be raierd in the Council. Wha^ Sir Geoffrey 
Corbett did not understand was why the mover fhoulH try to eliminate the privilege 
of the Council's represr ntation in the committee which the adoption of the restdution 
would mean^ 

The resolution was withflrawn and the Council adjourned. 

General Budget for 1929-,^0. 

On the 28TH FEBRUaKY the General Budget was presented by the Hon Mr, 
Burdon in a compiehenwive afafement clearly explaining its salient features. Giving 
his impression of it, the Finance Secretary saiti that there were no sensational 
ingredients in it. They were in a sense still maiking time. But, with this reservation, 
if the budget was accepter!, it wnnld, without incrraung taxation, enable them to 
demote considerable sums of money to expenditure on measures relating to a fairly wide 
range of vital departments of the national ife of the cuintry If one looked back 

over the past six yeais one could not fail to he struck by the great inherent strength exhi- 
bited in India's financial hist'^iry of that period * If for the ru ment we appear to stand 
still, it is in the ma'n because we feel reasonai.lv confident because we wish to lay sound 
plans and await the favourable moment for a judicinns and certain advance ' 

Concluding, Mr. Burdon, amidst attplause paid a tr hutf* to th' care and solicitude" 
for the Indian 1 nte^e^t 8 winch Sir George Schuster had brought to bear upr/9i the prepara- 
tion of his first Viudg^^t, and felt sui<* tiiat he might enutit upf>n the wholehearted assistance 
of the House in pursuing the aims which he ha \ set liefoie them. 

Pice Post Card. 

On the 4Tn MAR<^H Mr. Ratnapra'^ad Muk'^rji, moved a resolution in the Council 
of State urging reversion to the qnapt«T-anna postcard He said that post offices were 
started to render public service and not m Te’y to mak" money 

The increased rates had resulted m smaller income as was evident from the figures 
of sale of ptistcards foi the last fice years. Before the rates were enhanced sales of post- 
ca’ds increased every year, but ever since the half-anna postcard was introduced not only 
bad the normal increase been checked hut the sale of postcar<is had decreased 

Mr. MeWatters, on behalf of Government, stated timt the financial position of the 
Central Government was not quite hanpy and a lieficit budget was to be made good by 
drawing on the Reserve Pond Was this the time to attempt to reduce the rate of post- 
cards which would mean a drop of one erore in revenue ? Any reduction in the rate of 
postcards without an alteration in the rate of letters would tend to make people resort 
to postcards only and that would mean large reduction in revenue. 

The resolution was lost without a division. 

Income-Tax Assessment. 

A resolution was moved by Lala Ramsarnn Das that assessment of income-tax on 
leased property be made on the actual income received and not on the supposed annual 
letting value and that in case income is realised by recourse to law the actual legal expenses 
incuTied he allowed a« extra deiluction when assessing the tax. 

Mr. Burdon, opposing the resolution, announced that he would circulate the first 
part of the resolution to Income-tax Commissioners. If they could satisfy themselves and 
Government that genuine casos of hardships could be prov'^d without serious difficulties 
and without increasing the work of the income-tax department, and also without giving 
any oecaston to further complaints from the public, then Government would consider 
the possibil’ty of giving effect to it As regards the second part of the resolution subject 
to a further detailed examination, the Finance Department would issue instructions that 
legal expenses be placed on the same footing a* collection charg'-s. 

The resolution was by leave withdrawn and the Council adjourned till the 6th. 

Discussion of Budget. 

On the 6TH MARCH the Council of State discussed the Budget for 1928-29. 

Sir Maneckjep Dat>ABHOY regarded the budget as a tight fit budget prepared by 
a sagacious financier. He quoted Sir B Blackett’s speeches of the last two years to 
show that the finaueial positior was intrinsically sound, forecasting prospercus years 
and asked Sir George Schnster what storm had occurred during the last twelve months 
io create misapprehensions as to the future and threaten increased taxation. As one 
who had during the last few years supported Government in taxing the country to 
the extent of fifty crores. Sir Maneckjee Dadahhoy warned Sir George Schnster against 
any increase in taxation and urged him to remember that the eommercial community was 
etil] patiently suffering under the burden of the supertax imposed as a war-measure. 
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Spraking not as a Managing Govornor of the Imperial Bank but as an indua’rialist 
and a large employer of labour, he characterised the policy of forcing the Imperial 
Bank to raise the late to eight per cent, as disastrous. When Government, by demand- 
ing eight per cent, for money borrowed, forced the bank to raise Us own rate ot interest, 
the expression “bank late ’’ was a misnomer. It would be better described as a 
Government rate T' O Government of India, being isolated from the commercial centres 
of (-alcutta and Bnmtiay, did not know those monetary markets nf which the Managing 
Governors of the Bank were aware and as such they were better judges of the true 
position than Government. 

The argument of expansion of currency against, “ad hoc” secuiity as well as against 
the import of gold a plea lor putting up the bank rate was straining the language of 
section 20 of the Paper Currency Act, the object of which was to mpply fiduciary 
expansion against trade and commercial bills only and not to maintain exchange or 
suppoit balances with the Secretary of State. Alieady during the last few days tl e e 
had been a deciease in trade demand to the extent of two crores and twenty lakhs and 
all business was at a standstill. 

He made several suggestions for impioving the lot of agiiculturists. Government 
should Btufly the system adopted in South Afnca and Australia and devise means for 
the co-ordination of the activities ot commeicial banks with agricultural banks. They 
rhould also start land mortgage banks to enable the cultivators to obtain long terra 
loans, Moitgagr-'^anks could be financed by Qovt'rnroent and by commercial banks. 
The burden of income tax should he removed fr m co-operative banks as none of them 
were run for profit. 

Government should also soiiously consnler tlie advisability of prohibiting the 
export of manunal aiticJes like oilseeds, should encourage cottage* industries on a co- 
operative basis and should piovidc exp«'it advice to enable the cultivator to utilise his 
spare time. “There should be active and combined co-operation of Government and 
the public for the improvement of the Jot of agriculturists, otherwibe the country 
wiJj continue to be the land of v\aste8. 

Lala HAMASABiN Dar mainly criticised the railrary policy of the Government of 
India. On papei t fie inilitaiy budget st( od at 56 emres becausi* it did not include items 
like watch and waid on the Fiontni and strategic railways which would bring up the 
figure to 02 and half ciores He uiged more effective Indiani‘-ation of the Array and 
the abolition of the division into martial and non-martial for the propose of r»craitment. 

Government should not resort to the system of taking short teim loans which 
were ruining indigenous banking in the country and the rate ol foreign telegrams 
should be lestored to the former level. 

The Commandeb-in Chief acknowledged the appreciative reference made by several 
members regarding the military expenditure and stated that every endeavour was being 
made lo reduce that expenditure wdierever possible. The pres' nt figure stood at 65 
crores This included the expenditure for the Royal Air Force and the Royal Indian 
Marine. This aspect he had to emphasise because it was generally forgotten. 

He also remarked that every one in the Arrav reganh-d himself as a citizen of the 
Empire and it was their earnest endeavour to keep the expenditure at as low a level 
as possible. Th‘>y were anxious to retain the Army in just that state of efficifncy 
which was required for the safety and well-being of the countiy internally and externally, 
BO that every peaceful and law-abiding citizen might go about with his lawful avocation 
in peace and comfort. It would be ••asy fi*r him to obtain cheap popularity by recom- 
mending a large reduction in expenditute on the military and air defences but his 
responsibility as the chief military adviser of Government was heavy. 

As Sir M. Dadabhoy had put it they had stabilised the military budget at 60 crores 
and, under the new arrangement with the Finance Department, any savings made 
would, subject, to this limit of 60 crores, be carried over for the next year and not 
lapse* This would enable the Army Department to proceed with their programmes 
for improvement in several respects For this he thanked Sir George Schuster. 

He himself bad appealed to several Army officers to save money to utilise it for 
buying s better type of horses, machine-guns, etc, arid this was having the desired 
effect. When this process was further effected it would be found that the Army was 
really a paying game. Not, one pie more was being asked for than was absolutely 
essential. Referring to the appeals made to him to bring the military expenditure down to 
60 crores be said that the Inchcape Committee went into the question in 1922-23 They 
examined all parts of the budget and came to the definite conclusion that for the 
next year it should stand at 67 and three-fourth crores. It was a definite and reasoned 
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recommendatioa of the Committee, workod out Bcieiitihcaily upon detailed eetimateBi 
thatthe military budget Bhould from 1924;>25 stand at 57 croies. 

The figure of 60 croreB was augguBted as a mere piouB hope of the Committee provided 
there was a coiiBiderable drop m pric a. Aa a matter of fact there ha-l been no diop in 
pnccB since then. Uecently the military budg«*t was saddled with the L**e CommiB- 
Bion*8 concesBions ant with increased chatges for nupiovementB in the servicee, besioea 
the addition of two equadrons to the Boyal Air Foice. Despite these lacioru the 
military budget now stood at 50 croies. Tnat was two crores less than the inchcape 
Committee's definite and reasoned recommendation. 

Sir William Bird wood gave a resume of the evacuations elf rioted from Kabul by 
the Royal Air Force during the piriod of D‘cember 18 to February 2G last and emphasised 
that an important aspect of this historic achieverncnr, culminiting as it dul in the 
withdiawal of the British L"gation, was the practic,tl demoustianon to thy world of 
their policy of scrupulous non-intervention in Atgnanistan which tioverniuent had 
set steadlastly before them from the outset and had consHtcnrly miintainyd. 

This opeiation of the Royal Air Force was a task of peace involving risks willingly 
undertaken for purely humitnrarian purposes ari<l caitii<l out with toe cousenr and 
Co-operation of the Atghan authorities i t a tune when they were involved in a ditlicui^ 
and dangerous situation. 

Our pilots went up to Kabul without a single weapon of any sort, not even pistols. 

After explaining the three pha-es of the evacuation, the Corarnandor-m-Olnef pointed 
out that not only was a total of 586 souls evacuate i by th.* Uo^al An Force but they 
evacuated also their own pilots who ha.l b*eu uutoi tun-ite y compelled to land. Toe 
British, Fiench and Italian L*gation>< weie safely biougiit away and the numbers 
iiic.uded 342 Indians, 57 Germans, 19 Tark««, 25 I'crbians, 23 French, 23 Butisti and 
19 Italians The nations concerned hai tendereil their giairluj thanks foi the care and help 
given to their Legations, Had it not bem tor the p'lsonaliry, insight, tact and diplomacy 
of Sir Francis Humphreys, these evacua’ions would hardly have taken piac *. 

The Commander-in-Chicf specially mentioned, amidst applause, the name of Sir 
Geoff ley Salraoud, Air Vice-Marshal. H* also paid a tribute to Group Captain Mills, 
Squadron-Leader Maxwell and several others, 

Thd grand total journeys earned out by the Air Force on this great errand of 
mercy was 107 and they fl<‘W in all 33,930 miles, making a grand tolal of 67,430 mues, 
including the mileage flown by the Victoiias on their letuin jouiney fiom liaq to 
Risalpur. 

Mr, Loknath MuKHEbji said that the Budget was devoid of any feature. It was 
stated that India’s credit stood very high m the raaik-ts of the world, but she had to achieve 
that high credit by maintaining a high level of taxation and by inflation of currency. 
Militaiy expenditure was responsible for 65 crores, which figur-- should be cut down 
by anothei two crores as suggested by the Inchcape Committee. The speaker uiged for a 
more rapid Indianisation of the Army and the supenoi S'Tvices. 

Sir George Godfbey expressed the view that expenditure on railways should be 
adjusted to the revenue derived The South I’uujih Railway, if bought and lun by the 
Slate, wouhl yield better financial results. Referring to the bank rate at eight per cent he 
endoiscd the r>marksof Sir Maiieckji Dadabhoy and added that Sir Qeoige Schuster was 
unnecessarily cautious in forcing upon the Imperi.il Biuk ttie present rate. 

As regards military expenditure ho congratulated both the Coraraander-in-Chief and 
the Finance Member on the arrangement to work out the raectianisation programme Ho 
paid a tnbute to the Royal Air Force on its splendid success in cairying out the evacua- 
tion of a large number of men and women from Kabul, and aid here was a remarkable 
case of a branch of the Army being used on a mission of meicy. Fifteen years ago such 
an act of rescue would have m'^ant despatch of troops and loss of lif** and money. But 
conditions had changed so much that the gallant oflSce.iB of the Air Force bad been able 
to carry out the evacuation absolutely unarmed an 1 without losing even one life. Surely 
this was H strong argument for the mechanisation of the Army on m idem lines 

Sir Manmohandas Ramji mainly criticised the borrowing policy of the Government of 
India. He said that the non-iecurring expmditure flacruated fiom year to year anl tbireby 
upset the budget, and he therefore suggested that an inquiry be made and a certain sum for 
non-recurring expenditure be fixed beyond which Government would not sanction expendi- 
ture to launch new schemes. 

They had there another aspect of the question : Government owing to tbeir good 
credit bad succeeded in raising loans of 300 crores during the last six years at low rates 
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of interest but in taking away that much money from the money market they had harmed 
the noimal expansion of trait* and coranaeice of the country. 

How much more the trade and commerce and industry of India would have been 
developed, he asked, if that money had remained in the market ? He did not deny the 
benefits of railways expansion, which was rao-ttly responsible for the large borrowings by 
the Government but railways alone could not d'*ve!op the countiy. 

He held th<‘ development of railways, roads, waterways, commerce, trade, industries 
and agriculture should pioc'*ed hand m hand and the Finance liismber should pause before 
sanctioning fresh expenditure or fresh borrowings. The systera adopted in the piesent 
year by the Finance Member of financing pro] *ct8 out of surplus was a very wise one and 
should be continued. Two years was too short a period to judge the effects of the new 
ratio. They should now paus** and watch the eff.-cts of the I8d. latio for some yeais and see 
if It entailed any hardships on India. He personally did not believe the new ratio had 
done any harm to i he country. 

Sir J P. Thompson (Chip Commissioner of Delhi), expressed thanks to the Govern- 
ment of india foi t he grant made to Delhi and appreciated the new change of policy. So 
far the Government of India had b«‘en lavishly spending money on New D.dhi only ; now 
they also thought of the needs of Old Delhi. 

By the construction of a new joint hospital, by improving the drainage and by 
cleaning the slu/ns they would be able to el.wate the standard of life in Old Ddhi and 
also strengthen the sanitary defenc 's of New Delhi He hoped the Finance Member would 
be able to guild his budget a little raoie next yeai and Delhi wouM be fui t her benefited. 
The whole object was to make New Delhi a m ulel city foi India and mak* Old Delhi a 
mother woithy of her daughter. 

Sir Dinsha WaoHl. said that it was Indu’s good fortune that slie bad got two able 

financiers successively as Finance MinibteM. Sir Basil’s icconi was an epoch-making one 
and Sir G-orge Schuster had b^-gun his career well He hoped the new Finance Member 
would profit by the several useful suggestions made dunng the discussion. 

Even Mr Raradas Pantulu was very reasonable to-day and had made valuable remarks 
regarding agncultuial finance This was indeed very important, for India’s piospenty 
would tend to increase if agncultural banks were started in each provmc * with guaranteed 
interests. In any case if they wanf<*d further improvements they must be prepared to spend. 

It was foolish to talk of clearing out tho Britishers. India must be grateful for 
British rule. 

Sir Geobge SoHtJSTBB thanked the House for its courtesy and encouragement, parti- 
cularly Sii Dinsha Wacha for expiesbing his seritimHms in forcutul language. Tney could 
not have beneficial ineahun s without paying for th-rn. Sir Maneckji Didabhoy hail 
drawn the speak' I’s attention to 8ir Binil Blackett’s expiessions of hope of improved 
finances. He was sure if Sir Basil had been to-day in his place he would have taken 
exactly the same line as himself. H- agreed with Sir Dinsha Wacha that Sir Basil really 
left the country in a far stronger financial conlition than h - had found it. 

Sir Basil was able to do this on account of five years of good monsoons and ho was 
earned forward on one of those waves of piogn-ss. But he left just at a lim when the 
wave was spending its force and now theie was a slight reaction setting m. 

Proceeding, Sir George Schuster reviewed the salient p onts of the debate He re- 
ferred to his speech yesterday in the Assprably as a reply to tho cnticisms against the 
Budget ma le heie to-day H* craphasibel that elimirianng the luajoi ai nficial factors 
there was a steady decline in deficits Regarding the ciiiicisms agamst tho imposition 
of any fresh taxation. Sir George alluded to the support receiveil foi tho p trol tax whici 
was meant for a beneficial purpose and said that the same spirit must, animaie the legis- 
lature should the need foi fresh taxation aiise at all, for after all they were going to spend 
all money for beneficial and constructive purposes. 

As for agricultural finance referred to by Mr. Ramdas Pantulu the Finance Member 
hoped the banking iriquiiy would furnish light and he hoped to take advantage of his 
consultations with members of the House as well on the subj ct. 

The Council adjourned till the 12th March. 

Tax on Loss in Income, 

On the 12TH MARCH Lala Ramsaran Das moved a resolution recommend- 
ing that if any person who is a regular moneylender stands surety for another 
person or lends money and incurs loss thereby such a loss should be allowed 
as a deduction when determining his income-tax. 
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Mr. Burdon, Finance Secretary, pointed out that the concession would 
be unreasonable. In general the principle of law provided what was being 
asked for. The law also provided for taxing of only income and there was no 
need to disturb the present arrangement. He opposed the resolution as it 
was impossible for the Government to accept it. 

Major Akbar Khan supporting Lala Ramsaran Das said that there was 
a general desire for some reasonable reduction in the rate of income-tax. The 
demand was reasonable and iheie was no reason why the resolution should 
not be acceptecl and income made liable to taxation after taking into account 
all losses incurred. 

The resolution was pressed to vote and lost by 15 votes to J2. The Council 
adjourned till March 18. 

Sedition Trials by Jury. 

On the 18TH MARCH Mr. Kumarshanker Ray Choudhury urged that steps 
be taken to have the criminal l?w so amenvled as to make trial by jury compul- 
sory in cases of sedition. He contendCvl that in England and other countries 
the law provided for trial by jury between the liberty of'ihe people and the 
prerogative of the Ciown. In the jury svstein people also had a share in the 
Government of the country. The administration of justice and. liberty becamie 
valueless when the fountains of justice were poisonous. 

He did not tinilei stand why cases under Section 124A I. P. C. were 
precluded from being tiied by jury when other sections in that chapter were 
triable by jury. 

Mr. H. G. Haig, Home Secretary, opposing ‘the motion, said the demand 
was based on an assertion that tiial by juiy was betlei than other kin<is of 
trials. No doubt trial by Jury was an English institution, but in India a decision 
by a jury was by no means final, as the high com is CvJuU upset and reverse that 
decision. 'I'hat was not the English system. Tiial bv jury was introduced in 
India as an experimental procedure. 

The motion was lost by 23 votes to 15. 

Delegation to League. 

Sir Pheroze Sethna moved “ that a strong representation be made to the 
.Secretary of State “ in order that practical effect be given to the admitted 
principle that there is no bar to an Indian leading the Indian delegation to 
the League of Natiens by appointing an Indian to lead this year's delegation." 

If the real truth were to be told, said Sir Pheroze, the Government had 
been influenced m the matter by their bias in favour of iWitishers. The real 
trouble was that they could no shake offnhe old prejudice that an Englishman, 
whoever he might be, was intrinsically superior to an Indian, however able 
and eminent the latter might be. The Government’s decisions hitherto had been 
due to this prejudice. This feeling of racial piestige was difficult for ‘‘ Imperial" 
people to overcome. 

Sir Phoroze Sethna paid a tribute to the work of Sir Ramaswami Iyer and 
Sir Basanta Kumar Mullick who were substitute delegates in 1926 under the 
leadership of Sir William Vincent and did the bulk of the work done by the Indian 
delegation that year. Yet even these two members were not nominated to the 
committees whose work related to disarmament or to purely political questions. 
Almost every other nation felt the incongruity of the Indian delegation being led 
by a non-Indian anti the delegates from the dominions, especially Ireland and 
Canada, held that view. 

There could be no obection, said Sir Pheroze, to an Indian Prince leading 
the Indian delegation. India alone among the nations changed her delegates to 
the League practically every year but if Sir Ramaswami Iyer and Sir Jasanta 
Kumar Mullick had attended the League for three or four years dn succession, it 
would be impossible to pretend that anybody else could lead the delegation better. 

Mr. L. Graham, on behalf of the Government, said that in selecting a leader 
for the delegation to the coming session of the League of Nations the Govern- 
ment would make it their earnest endeavour to meet the wishes of the House 

20 
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by securing the service!, of an Indian who might worthily uphold the high tradi- 
tions which the previous leaders of delegations had established. 

Proceeding, Mr. Graham said that the Government had been [charged by 
Sir Pheroze Sethna with lack of continuity in the personnel of the delegation, but 
if he knew the difficulties the Government had to face every year in this matter 
he would not make the allegation. Sir K. V. Reddi, he added, had represented 
India very ably last year, but on account of his present position in South Africa 
he could not be selected for the delegation to the League this year. As for 
the allegation that Indians were deliberately kept out from particular committees 
of the League, Mr. Graham said that the statement was an insinuation which he, 
on behalf of the Government, most emphatically repudiated. He gave an instance 
where Indians had served on an important committee, but said that he wanted 
time to inquire into the question and it would have been best had the mover of the 
resolution .given notice of it. He trusted that Sir Pheroze Sethna would withdraw 
his allegations. 

Sir Pbeioze Sethna, replying on the debate, congiatulated the Government 
on the translation of their ‘‘ lip sympathy ” into pi oposed action. He was will- 
ing to withdraw his remaiks ab^ut th* want of c mtinuity of personnel, but he 
suggested that during the next few yeais the Governin'^nt sh ^uld suggest to their 
nominees that they would be renominate! and he felt there would be no lack of 
capable men coming foiward to form the Indian delegation 

In the matter of his allegation that Iniians had iieen piirp )sely kept out 
of certain committees at Genava. Sr Pheroze said he I)ased his allegations on 
good authority and urged the jovernment to inquire into the matter. He with- 
drew his resolution. 


Free Charkhas. 

Seth Govind Das next moved a resolution that Government should call 
the attention of the Central Provinces Government to the desirability of giving 
relief to famine-stricken people of the Northern distnets of the Central Provinces 
by free distribution of charkhas and by opening depots in villages to enable 
villagers to buy cotton. 

Proceeding the speaker said that their misfortunes started m 1926. Last 
year they had tried to persuade Government to promulgate provisions of the 
Famine Code in the Piovince and to remit land revenue but nothing tangible 
was done 

He regretted that the relief granted last year could not be taken advantage 
of fully by the people on account of ih’ir caste prejudices and he held that his 
proposal would meet their need. 

The speaker then started detailing the advantages of the charkha. He 
held that a man could earn four annas a day Ihiough the spinning wheel. Here 
he was checked by the President, who asked him to confine himself to the 
subject matter of the resolution. 

In conclusion, Seth Govind Das said that the charkha had been tried in Orissa 
and had proved a success and he felt that the measure proposed by him would 
not entail much expenditure but would mitigate the famine distress in his province. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah opposing Mr. Govin I Das’ resolution stated that 
Government had watched and were still watching with deep concern the progress 
of distress in some districts of the Central Provinces. Last year famine was 
declared in three districts and appiopriatc measures were taken in hand. Ibe 
local Government had anticipated that relief would not be needed after March 
this year but frost and a severe winter had changed the outlook. The extent of 
the distress was still being explored. The damage to crops, however, had been 
fairly considerable. 

The local Government were taking measures in various directions. Scarcity 
this year had been declared in six districts and in those principally affected the 
suspended land revenue of last year had been entirely remitted to the extent of 
Rs. 14 lakhs. Tacavi loans were being liberally distributed while land revenue 
for the current year had been suspended to the extent of Rs. 28 and half lakhs. 
Special arrangements were being made for the distribution of seeds. Public 
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opened and Government forests were thrown open to villager! 

^cfrcumsinceV 1" ht ^anle C'’so'far neither the necessity not the suitability 
of accepting the proposal had yet been provided. He, however, promised to 
forward a copy of the debate to the Piovincial Government. 

Mr. Govind Das pressing the resolution for the acceptance of the House 
averred that the relief measures were not sufficient. 

The resolution was rejected by an overwhelming majority. The Council 
then adjourned. 


Tariff Act Amend. Bill. 

On the 19TH MARCH on the motion of Sir Geoffrey Corbett, the Council 
of State passed the Indian Tariff Act (Amendment) Bill, which gave effect to 
the recommendations ot the Tariff Board that a duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem 
be imposed on all classes of rubber, insulted wires and cables, and that the 
import duty on printing type be changed from 2 1-2 per cent, ad valorem to 
a specific duty of one anna per !b. The Council then adjourned. 


Land Revenue Inquiry. 

On the 20TH MARCH the Council of State discussed Sir Pheroze Sethna’s 
resolution recommending an investigation into the system of land revenue in 
;he different provinces of India. 

Sir P. Sethna moved the following lesolution : — 

“ This Council recommends to the Goveinor-General in Council that a 
committee be appointed, consisting partly of elected members of the Indian 
legislature and partly of persons who may be considered to be well conversant 
with the subject, to investigate and report on, 

(1) The systems of land revenue in the different piovinces of India. 

(2) Their economic effects upon the condition of the 1 ural population in 
each province. 

(3) The changes and modifications that, in its opinion, should be made in 
those system with a view to promoting the economic welfare of the agricultural 
population ; and 

(4) Any financial measures that might be adopted to make up for any 
loss, should the changes and modifications suggested by the Committee involve a 
loss in the existing revenues.” 

In moving the above resolution Sir Pheroze Sethna said : — “ The issue is, what 
is the relation between the land revenue system of the province and the economic 
condition of the people ? Is the poverty of the people and their low economic 
condition in any way and to any degree, directly or indirectly due to the land 
revenue system ? Does the system operate so as to add to the burdens of the 
poor, to aggravate or increase their poverty? How does it operate, in paiti- 
culai, upon the small peasant proprietor? 

“Besides, the funlamental basis of propeity, like that of all other things, 
was being questioned and theories of socialism and communism, whether right 
or wrong, were being propagated. They went to the very root of the nature 
of the right to and the incidence of property. Safety only lay in reconsidering 
or revising the system and the institution in the light of sound thought and 
reforming and re-ad justing it. 

Seth Govind Das moved an amendment recommending instead that a 
central committee and provincial committees be appointed, consisting partly 
of elected members of the Indian and provincial legislatures, to investigate 
the question. 

S’R Mahomed Habibullah opposed the resolution on behalf of Government. 

No one, he said, could dispute Sir P. Sethna’s thesis that lanij revenue, 
which concerned the bulk of the agricultural population, was a matter of great 
importance to Government and the people. The main question was whether 
the existing systems of land revenue oppressed the agricultural classes. 

Voices : They do. 
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They had also to consider whether unitormity would be possible and 
practicable for all pi^ovinces Settlements of lani revenue were influenced 
by the prevailing systems of lanil, tenure. A detail inquiiy was peiiodically made 
in each temporarily settled district. No committee of inquiry could excel the 
solicitude and care with which settlement inquiries were conducted by settle- 
ment officers. 

Major Akbar Khan, supporting the resolution, complained that there 
was no uniformity of tenure in the country. Government demand was constantly 
on the increase while income-tax demanded a fixed sum irrespective of*prosperous 
or lean years. The diversity of theit land revenue systems rendered a central 
inquiry necessary. The Taxation Inquiry Committee was appointed to find fresh 
.avenues for taxation and could not be legarded as a substitute for the proposed 
*nquiry. 

Mr. Ramsarandas contested the Government’s contention that the cultiva- 
tor was not oppressed Government had appointed the Royal Commission inspite 
of agriculture being a piovincial subject. The elasticity claimed by Govern- 
ment had generally lesulted in hardship to the poor cultivator. 

The President at this stage put the amendment of Seth GovmJ Das to 
the vote. It was defeated without a division. 

Mr. G. S. Khapakdk moved another amendment recommending a com- 
mission instead of a committee with adequate rcpi esentation for landed 
interests. He accepted the principle of the lesolulion. The life of the present 
Icgiplaturesjwas about to expire and elected nvmbeis of the Central Legislature 
nominated on the committee might find themselves ousted. 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan said that the question was not a provincial but 
an imperial one, as no Public Safety Hill could check an invasion of rural 
India by communism wi'h the piesent system of land tenures in the land. 
Hundreds were going wlilnut food and famine conditions had made things 
worse. At the tune of a fresh settlement, icvenue officers sat in conclave and 
decided beforehand the amount of inciease in the Government demand. Each 
assessment officer then mavle settlement acc)rdingly with an eye on promotion. 

Mr. Miles Irving, opposing the motion, said that the question bristled with 
constitutional difficulties. They always talked of provincial autonomy but they 
also did not mind proposing to lake away a big slice from the jKovincial 
revenues. The suggestion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee regarding 
India’s land revenue systems was only a pious wish. If the provisions and spirit 
of the Government of India Act was to be coriectly interpreted, provincial 
subjects should not be dragged into the Central Legislature. 

Sir Pheroz Seiiina, leplymg, accepted the amendment of Mr. Khaparde. 
He was glad that Goveinment had not challenged the main thesis of the resolution. 
The proposed commission should examine whether the peimanent settlement 
should continue. The feeling in the country was that with the advance of 
self-government the permanent settlement would go. It was an all-India 
question and should be tackled by the Central Government. That was the only 
way by which village uplift was fiossible and by which recommendations of 
the Agricultural Commission could be earned out effectively. He trusted that 
if the resolution was carried Gjvernment would give effect to it. 

Sir Mohamed Habibullah said that the resolution was impracticable 
owing to the complexity and magnitude of the problem. He doubted if the 
proposed commission would be able to delivei the goods even if they laboured 
for the whole of their lives. 

The Punjab, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces had already 
codified their land revenue policy, while Bengal and Bihar and Orissa could 
not do so owing to permanent settlement. In other provinces also legislation 
was bein(j enacted, He vvoul 1 consider if it was necessary to introduce 
legislation regarding the minor administrations in the Central Legislature. 

Motion Defeated. 

The House divided and the amendment of Mr. Khaparde was lost by 20 
votes to 15. 
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The motion of Sir P. Sethna was rejected without a diviiiun. 

The Council of Slate then adjourned till 23rd. ' 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 

On the 23RD MARCH, on the motion of Mr. A. C. McWattcrs, the Council 
of State passed the Workmen's Compensation Act (1913) Mr. McWatters ex- 
plained that the Bill, which had already been passed by the Assembly, sought to 
improve certain defects in the operation of the Woikmen’s Compensation Act, 
which was brought into force from July, 1924. 

Debate on the Finance Bill. 

After waiting for several days the Council of State re-assembled on the 
30TH MARCH to dispose ot the Finance Bill which was passed in the Assembly 
on the 2Sth with the Salt Tax restored to Rs. 1-4. 

Mr Burdon explained that there had been unusual delay with the Finance 
Bill in the Assembly. He, therefore, begged the President to suspend the Stand- 
ing Orders so as to enable the Bill being taken up for considci ation lo-day, as 
otherwise the Bill would not become an Act in time. He asked the Council to 
co-operate with the Government and do their best to relieve Government and 
the general community from the very senous and undesirable consequences wbreh 
would otherwise follow it. Eight members supported the suspension of the 
Standing Orders. 

Sir Arthur Froom extended his commisscration to the Finance Member on the 
unenviable position in which he found himself. He agreed that G >vernmeni 
must be supported in seeing that the Finance Bill was passed lo-day. At the 
same time he asked whether the Government could not devise some means of 
preventing, in future, the want of consideration in the treatment of the Council 
of State that was now being shown by the fact that the Bill was placed and asked 
to be taken up for consideration on the same day. 

The President said that this was the fiisi time in Ins experience that he 
was being asked to suspend the Standing Orders. ()nc of his principal duiics 
was to give every facility to the course of business, whether official or un official, 
and in view of the cogent reasons advanced by the Finance Secretary, he agreed 
to suspend the Standing Orders. 

Ml. Burdon thanked the Chair and the House for rising to the occasion in 
its traditional manner and explained the salient featuies of the Bill 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Roy Choudhury (Swarajist) opposed the Bill both on poli- 
tical and financial grounds. Politically he referred to the insult of the Simon 
Commission and the non-fulfilment of the Government pledges and the continued 
exploitation of India by the railway policy being one for the export of raw 
materials and the import of Biitish products He said that the British bureau- 
cracy in India was only serving British interests. Incidentally he pioposed that 
the personnel of the banking inquiry should consist only of membeis of Chambeis 
of Commerce and banking interests and not industrialists. 

Among the financial objections, he refeired to the failure of Government 
to make India self-supporting in the matter of salt and sugar. 

Concluding, he criticized the lack of Indianisaiion in the Army and argued 
that without Self-Government, there would be no Indian army. 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan said that there was no use keeping a mercenary 
army which would fail at a critical moment. He said that the present state of 
the army must be maintained. 

After the Bill was taken into consideration, it was put clause by clause. 

When the clause relating to motor duty was taken up for discussion Mr. 
Harper (non-official European from Burma) remarked that the Road Committee’s 
proposals were timid. He suggested that the Government of India should con- 
sider the feasibility of financing the development of roads by a system of loans. 
In his opinion the difference in the share tu the provinces from the Road Fund 
were unsatisfactory and inequitable. 
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considered by the Conference that is to be held in summer That Conference 
wib consist of provincial ministers and the Standing Committee of the Legislature 
to be appointed for road development. The clause was passed. 

The Clause relating to postal and income-tax rates was passed without dis- 

cvisston. 


Moving ihe third reading of the Finance Ibll Mi. Rurdon referred to the 
’inconvenience caused to the Council by it being asked to take the Finance Rill 
into consideration the very day it was laid on the table of the House. This 
year, he said, the circumstances were exceptional. 

He did not agiee with Sir Arthur Froom that Government should have 
a«iticipaied this contingency and provided against it. Government, he said, 
would certainly "consider Sir Arthur Froom’s suggestion for taking measures to 
prevent a similar situation arising again. 

Mr Narayan Prasad Asthana was the only non -official who spoke at the 
third reading of the Bill. He criticised the Government’s policy with regard to 
the Indianisation of the Army. 

As a representative of monied and landed classes he mentioned the heavy 
burden of super tax rates and disapproved of the harassment by income-tax 
officers. 

He congratulated Mr. Burdon, on his appointment as Auditor-General. 

The Finance Bill was passed amidst official cheers. 

Sir M. Habibullah said he could not state definitely when the Government 
business (Public Safety Bill and Trades Disputes Bill) now before the Assembly 
will be ready for consideration by the Council of State. 

The Council adjourned without fixing a date for its next meeting. 


On the iiTH APRIL the only business transacted in the Council of State 
when it re-assembled for the last time was the discussion of the Trades Disputes 
Bill. The agenda however contained a large number of amendments to the Bill 
given notice of by non-officials. 

Assembly Bomb Outrage. 

At the outset, the President, Sir Henry Monci ieff-Smith made a statement im 
the bomb outrage in the Assembly on Monday morning. lie said that the Council 
would realise that, for obvious reasons, the occuriencc at this stage could 
not be made the subject for discussion He however felt convinced that all 
the members would join with him in placing on rcc ird their condemnation and 
deep abhorence of the dastardly outrage committed in the other chamber. He 
was sure the House would desire to associate themselves with him in the expres- 
sion of profound sympathy with the President and members of the Assembly, 
with the Government and particularly with those peisons, members and others, 
who received injuries and in piayers for their speedy recovery. He would 
also on their behalf express their heart felt thankfulness that the casualties 
which resulted were slight compared with what might have been a tragedy of 
the first magnitude, and that by the grace of Providence the lives of their 
colleagues in the other House had been miraculously spared. (Applause.) 

Trades Disputes Bill. 

Mr. 6. Lal then moved the consideration of the Bill to make provision for the 
investigation and settlement of trade disputes and for certain other purposes 
as passed by the Assembly. The Bill, he declared, was a matter of some 
importance. He realised the grave responsibility which had unexpectedly 
fallen upon him in the absence of Mr. MeWatters, Industries Secretary. 
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PioccedinK, Mr. Lai stated that the seriousness of the situation wif/i regard 
ti) the indusinal unrest was brought h.me last year when ^rave industrial 
fhsorders overtook the country 'Ihe j^enera! strike in Horn bay alone caused 
loss o'" no less that 21 million lupees. Mr. Lai a^'reed that no Je^jislation could 
put an end to industrial disputes, but he assured the Council that the Bill 
wjuld make some contribution towards mdiis’nal peace. 

Ml. Lai explained the main part o( the Bill which he Said, fell into three 
parts. Clause 3 to 14 related to the establishment of a tribunal for .the 
investigation and settlement of trade disputes. This part of the Bill was based 
generally on the British Industrial Courts Act of 1919. The main difference 
was that, whereas the British Act set up a standing Industrial court, the 
Conciliation Boaids which the Bill proposed to cstab ish were intended to be 
appointed -‘ad hjc’ like courts of inquiry in order to deal with particular disputes. 

Continuing, Mr. Lai said that neither party would be under any obligation to 
accept the findings of the court or the advice of the Board; and in cases where 
a dispute was not brought to an end during the deliberations of the tribunal, 
reliance would be placed on the force of public opinion, which would be enabled, 
by the publication of the report of the tribunal, to arrive at just conclusions 
on the merits of the dispute. 

The second part of the Bill, Mr. Lai declared, consisted of Clause 15, which 
related to public utility services. The clause made it a penal offence for workers 
employed on monthly wages in public utility services to strike without previous 
notice, and also provided heavier penalties for persons abetting such an offence. 
The clause was based on the principle that peisons whose work was vital to 
the welfare of the community generally should n it be entitled to enter into a 
strike be ore sufficient time had been given 10 examine the merits of then 
grievances and explore the possibilities of arriving at a peaceful settlement. 

Clauses iS to 20 contained certain special provisions relating to illegal 
strikes and lock-outs. These clauses followed closely the provisions of the British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927. They were applicable only in 
case of strikes and lock-outs which satisfied two conditions In the first place, 
the strike of lock-out must have other objects than the mere furtherance of a 
trade dispute within the industry to which the sinkers or employers belonged. 

In the second .place, the strike or lock-out should be designed to coecre the 
Government either directly or by inflicting hardsh’p on the community Mr. 

Lai emphasised that the Bill contained nothing that would retard the growth of 
Trade Unions in the country. It had simply been prompted by economic consi- 
derations. He was sure the suspicions which existed in the minds of Labour 
leaders would soon fade away. 


Swarajist Opposition. 

Mr. Kumar Shanker Roy Choudhury opposed the motion. He declared that 
the Bill had a political purpose behind it, and wanted to kill the Tiadc Union 
movement in India. The proposed legislation would be particularly injurious 
to labourers. He contended that there could be no comparison betweeh England 
where trade unions were highly organised bodies, and India where the organi- 
sations were weak and labourers illiterate. 

Mr. Lai’s motion for consideration of the Bill, when put to vote, was adopted 
without'divisioD. 
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< Amenilments Rejected. 

Ml Kumar Shankej Roy Chowdhury. moved a number of minor amendments 
which were i ejected. 

All the 31 amendments to the Trades Disputes Bill tabled by Mr. Kumar 
Sanker Roy Cli judhuiy luvin^^ been rejected in half an hour, the Council next 
dispused of the amendment of Mi. Ramsaian Das in favour of picketing being 
made penal The mover said no Fiade Disputes Bill could be complete without 
his amendment beinj accepted by the Government. He qoted the publication of 
the International Labour Office in his support 

Sir B. N. Mura, lep’ying, Sai 1 that the object of the mover was to make peace- 
ful picketing a penal offence in the country. Sir B N. Mi Ira said the suggestion 
first emanated from the Bombay Government dining the Select Committee stage 
of the Bill, and the Government of India felt that it required further examination. 
For instance, they felt that, in a matter like that, the opinion of the Local 
Governments shiuld be elicited belme taking any action. Sir B N. Mitra 
stated that the subject was under the earnest consideration of the Government, 
and if they felt that the clause should be inseited in the Bill, they would bung in 
an amending bill. 

, The Council rejected the amendment without a division, and passed the Bill 
as amended by the Assembly. 

Message From Viceioy. 

The Piesident next lead a message fiorn the Viceroy reijiui ing the atten- 
dance of the Council members on the next day in the Legislative Assembly 
Chamber, \ihen 1 1 is Excellency would address both the Houses of the Central 
Lcgislatuie. 

The Council was then adjourned “ sine die.'’ 



The Legislative Assembly 

OPENING DAY— 28th JANUARY ip2p. 

The winter session of the Legislative Assembly met in New Delhi on the 

JAl^UARY ig2g at ii in the morning The public galleries were packed to its 
utmost capacity and the House was also almost full. All party leaders including 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas and Mr. Jayakar and Government members including Sir B. L. 
Mitter, Sir George Schustei, Sir Mohamed Habibullah, Sir George Rainey and 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra were present. 

Mr. V. J. Patel, President, arrived at 11 and took his se.it in the chair placed on 
the light side of the presidential chair. His Excellency the Viceroy arrived at 11-5 
and took his seat in the presidential chair. Opening the Assembly, His ExcelleRcy 
the Viceroy deli vet ed the following address : — 

The Viceroys Openiag Speech. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — When I appointed this date for the beginning 
of your session, my intention was to appoint the same date for the beginning of the 
session of the Council of State in order that I might be able to-day to address both 
the chambers. It was however pointed out to me in the Delhi session mainly 
owing to the fact that the Council of State has no part in the voting of supply, the 
burden of work which falls on the members of the Council of State is considerably 
lighter than that which falls upon the Assembly and that it would not therefore be 
convenient to summon the two chambers to begin their labours simultaneously. I 
have, therefore, been constrained on this occasion to confine my address to 
members of this chambei. 

king’s illness. 

For the past two months, we have all laboured under the burden of a grave 
anxiety owing to the prolonged illness of the King Emperor but by the Mercy of 
Providence recent news shows that His Majesty’s pi ogress has been steadily 
maintained and we may now reasonably hope that he is on the highway to complete 
recovery The universal sympathy that has gone out to the Royal House and 
particularly to Her Majesty the Queen during these dark days has shown in striking 
fashion how securely King George the Fifth by devotion to duty and personal 
thought for all his people has enthroned himself in their heaits. They will continue 
to pray that for many years. He may be spared to rule ovei them and guide their 
destinies. 

LALA LAJPAT RAI AND S. R. DAS. 

In the interval that has elapsed since your last session, India has lost two 
notable sons, the one a Member of my Council and the other a prominent member 
of this Assembly. Though they differed in much, they resembled one another in the 
extent to attract to themselves the affection of many outside the circle of their 
political associates. Of Mr. S. R. Das, I can speak from the close personal 
knowledge that came from our work together and which gave me ample opportunity 
of observing the high and selfless principles by which his life was guided. A firm 
friend and a wise counsellor, his death is to me a great personal loss. The loss of 
Lala Lajpat Rai 1 can only speak from the standpoint of a far less intimate 
relationship. It fell to him to play a prominent part in the political life of his 
country. But there weie qualities in him that led many who dissented most sharply 
from his political opinions to forget much of their dissent in a genuine appreciation 
of a very human personality. 
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* ASSEMBLY SECRETARIAT 

The bon’bie members will recollect thai after a conference of leaders in this 
House last Sepfembei, a resolution was pased lecommendin^ the settinf,' up of a 
separate establishment for dealing with the business of this Assembly. That 
resolution was of the nature of a compromi e which while not going so far as your 
Piesident desire went rather further than proposals which my Govcinment had 
already submitted to the Secretary of State, ffaving regard to the support which 
the resolution received from all quarters of the House, my Government decided to 
accept it with certain additions which weie imposed by the fact that this House 
had invited the Goveinoi General to take the new Department into his portfolio. 

It was understood that in so doing it was the general wish of the House in confor- 
mity with the standing orders that the administration of this department by the 
Governor-General should be deemed to be non-controveisial. That being so, it 
appeared desirable that the Governor Geneial in the administration of the depart- 
ment should be clea; ly placed in a position wheie no contioversy could arise. 
For this reason, we hav'e ampl tied the scheme of the resolution by providing foi 
a recourse to the Public Service Commission in all cases in which the 
exercise by the Governor-ticneral of his powers as Head of the depaitment might 
at any time bring Jiim into conflict with the President or with the Assembly. The 
same protection has also for equally good reasons been confcned with his consent 
on the President The diafting of statutory uiles to legulatc the conditions of 
seivice in the new department now set up will necessaiily take time but good pio- 
gress has already been made in this task. Meanwhile the Secretary of State 
has given his consent to the introduction cf the scheme on a temporary basis. As 
the member-m-charge of the new department, 1 would ask the House to be indul- 
gent while the departnient is in its infancy and not to expect it to attain its 
maximum degree of efficiency from the first day of its inauguration. There are 
indeed still some gaps in its completion but with a view to reducing these inconvenien- 
ces, the Legislative Department has m.Tde a temporary loan of the services of 
some of Its members while the Piesident is looking for suitable recruits. The New 
department, I hope, starts with the goodwill of all sections of the House and though 
as I have said the conclusion i cached does not repiesent all that the piesident or 
perhaps some sections of the House would have desiied, I think we may novel thc- 
less generally congratulate oui selves upon the outcome of our discussion. 

AFGH.ANISTAN. 

In exteinal affiors evciytlung has been dwaifed by the upheaval m 
Afghanistan of the drama that has unfolded itself duiing the last few months. In 
Afghanistan I shall say nothing save this that the policy of the Government is and 
has throughout been one of scuipulous non-intci vention and it is our eainest hope 
that theie may be an early restoiation of peace and oider thioughout the length 
and breadth of that countiy and that India may again have on her noith-wes tern 
border a peaceful strong united country for her neighbour. During this ciitical 
time, we in India could not but be proud of the gallant beaiing of the British 
Legation, of the firm control of our tubes by the Frontier Administiation and of 
the R. A. F. over the evacuation of women and childien from Kabul. 

•SOUTH AFRICA 

In South Africa our first Agent Mr. Sastri to-day relinquishes the charge of his 
office and starts on his retuin voyage to India. By his services to his compatriots 
in South Africa and to the promotion of friendly lelations between India and the 
Union he has secured a high place for himself in the history of the two countries as 
a successful ambassador of India and has laid India under a great debt of gratitude. 
He has left a high standard of statesmanship for his successor to maintain, but I 
am sure that Sir K. V. Reddi carries with him to his new duties the confidence 
and good wishes of this House not less than those of the Government of India. 

EAST AFRICA 

The House is awaie that last year His Majesty’s Government appointed a 
Commission to report on the future policy in legard to Eastern Africa. The 
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re;jt*ft has just been published and will require mature consideration. My Govern- 
ment, however, is fully alive to the importance to Indian interests of the decisions 
which Hib Majesty’s (Government have agreed that before any decision is taken, 
they will give the fullest consideration to the view of the Government of India on 
all matters affecting India. The Governor of Kenya moreover for the purpose of 
discussion on the report has with the approval of the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies offered to appoint temporarily to the public service in Kenya with a seat on the 
Executive Council an officer of the Indian Civil Service who will be nominated by 
myself in order to ascertain the judgment of the enlightened public opinion on 
these matters. 1 have asked the Hon’ble .Sir Sir Muhammad Habibullah to convene 
the Emigiation Committee of the two houses of the Indian Legislatuie at the 
earliest possible date during this session with the purpose of eliciting their views 
and practical suggestions. I do not doubt that my Government will derive great 
value from these discussions. 

AGRICULTURAL REPORT 

Since I last addressed the House the report of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture i:i India has been published and as the Hon’ble members know, a 
conference of the provincial representatives .assembled in Simla last October to 
discuss the more impoitant proposals contained in it. The deliberations of fhe 
conference revealed a unanimous desiie for progicss and though time is doubtless 
required for action over so wide a field, the fact that public attention has been 
thus focussed upon this impoitant bianch of national activity will bring real en- 
couragement to all who have imagination to see what it means in the life of India. 
The bulk of the woik on the Commission’s recommendations must under the 
existing constitution hill to the provinces but foi sometime the responsibility rests 
primarily on the Cioveinment of India. Of these the most important concerns the 
establishment of a Central Organisation for lesearch purpose and this proposal 
aftei discussion with provincial rcjiresentatives my (Government have decided to 
adopt. The duties of the new Council of Agricultural Research will be to promote, 
guide and co-oidinate research throughout India, to tiam leseaich workers by 
means of scholarships and to collect and make available information on research 
and on agricultuial and veteiinary matteis. 

CGcnerally as to the stiuctuie of this body, we propose to modify in some 
lespect the recommendations on the Royal Commission. Our proposal is that its 
chief component parts should be firstly a Governing Body, the principal executive 
organ of the Council, presided over by the Member of the Governor-General’s 
Council in charge of Agriculture and comprising 17 other members of whom two 
will be chosen from the Legislative Assembly and one from the Council of State 
and nine will be nominated by the Government of the nine major provinces and 
secondly, an .Advisory Council of 30 m mbers whose function will be to give expert 
advice to the (Governing Body and submit for its approval progiammes of research 
enquiiy. In addition to these two bodies it is hoped that the major provinces 
will establish committee to woik in close co-operation with them. As regaids 
finance we piopose to substitute foi a lump giant of Rs. 50 lakhs which the 
Commission f.ivouicd, a lump grant of Rs. 25 lakhs to be paid in instalments 
supplemented by annual lecuning giants of Rs. 7,25 lakhs These sums will vest 
in the Goveining IGody who will consider all proposals for research expenditure 
and allot funds to meet it. It is my sincere hope that the organisation which I 
have outlined will leccive w'hole-hcai ted support from this House and will before 
long start into its labours which will surely be to the lasting benefit of India’s agri- 
cultural millions. 

FOUR STONE PILLARS. 

The House will be glad to learn that a general offer has been made by the 
former dominions of Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zeland to present 
to the capital of India four stone pillars on the model of the famous Asoka trolumns. 
My Government have gratefully accepted this gift which will fittingly symbolise 
the common loyalty of the Empire to the person and the throne of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. 
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LABOUR TROUBLES. 

The past year has been marked by a series of labour troubles which we have 
all witnessed with deep concern. The tale of loss and suflfcnng involved by them 
need not be retold here and ^\e are mo*'e immediately concerned to devise means 
by which such profitless disputes may be avoided. I have on more than one 
recent occasion appealed to Labour to follow wiser counsels for the future and to 
employers to prove their determination to leave their employees no justifiable 
ground for complaint. If both paities can combine to establish closer relations 
with each other and to develop the organisation for settlement of points of 
difference before they reach the state of conflict, we may face the future with 
confidence and the Government is anxious to do ev'ery thing in their power to 
encouiage and assist such efforts. In the Trade Disputes IJill which is now before 
the legislature we have provided for the establishment of Courts of Enquiry and 
Boards of Conciliation which may be called into play if disputes get beyond 
the stage of mutual aiiangement. The proposals of the Gov'cinment in this connec- 
tion and in the other parts of the Bill which aim at the piotection of the public 
in certain circumstances from the consequences of labour disputes will shoitly 
come before you and I trust that wisdom will guide your decisions in regard to 
thcfn. But these proposals will not in themselves i each the root of the mattei. I have 
long felt that the best way to secuie the advantage both of employers and employed 
is for the Government to undertake a review of the conditions under which 
Labour works and to lend such help as it can in the lemoval of legitimate 
grievances. 

ENQUIRY INTO LABOUR TROUBLES. 

This question has for sometime been under the earnest ronsideiation of the 
Goveinment and I am now able to say that His Majesty has appioved the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission during the com se of the piesent year to undertake 
such an enquiry. Our intention is that the scope of the enquiry should be wide 
and that it should with due regard to the economic position of industiy in this 
country explore all aspects of the problem affecting the conditions under which 
industrial labourers work. The personnel of the Commission has not yet been 
settled but we shall use every endeavour to ensure that it is representative. I am 
pleased however to be able to say that we have secured the services as Chairman of 
Mr. Whitley, lately Speaker of the House of Commons who has been in 
intimate touch with labour problems in England and is widely known for his 
association with the establishment of the councils which bear his name. The 
announcement which I have just made wull, I am confident, be geneially welcomed. 
The conclusions of such a Commission will be of the greatest interest not only 
to India but to the whole industnal world. We may hope they will provide us 
with a basis for future legislation materially affecting India’s industrial future and 
it is essential therefore that the enquiry should be as thorough and the personnel 
as strong as it is possible for us to make it. 

FLINGS AT LABOUR LEADERS. 

But there is a yet more serious side of the industiial troubles on which I feel 
it my duty to touch for the genuine giievances which labouring classes feel. 
There can be no doubt that the unrest of the past year has been due in no small 
measure to the activities of certain peisons whose end is rather to promote anti- 
social purposes than to secure betterment of the workman's lot. 

COMMUNISM. 

The disquieting spread of the methods of communism has for some time 
been causing my Government anxiety. Not only have communist agents from 
abroad promoted a series of strikes in the industrial world but the programme 
which they have openly set before themselves include undisguised attacks on the 
whole economic structure of society. All classes alike are threatened by the 
spread of these doctrines and no Government can afford to ignore this insidious 
danger. Last session my Government placed before you a measure aimed at 
the agents from outside India who have been engaged in this mischievous work 
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but by a narrow roart-in the measure was rejected. The ant!..i|>ai.on? o.-i wh^h 
my Government then acted have been justified. The object spicad . oninnmisi 
ideas has been steadily pursued and communist methods have been re^oilariy 
employed. We have watched in the great city of Bombay the mdij-tnal iaboui.n;: 
population brought into a stale of great unsettlcment, excited, prone to violence and 
often deaf to reason, while in Calcutta we have seen a strike uhich appeirs to h.ive 
no clearly reasoned basis. These facts are only symptomatic of a more general 
movement of which many here have direct experience and aaoidmgJy my 
Government have decided to place befoie you once moie the proposals for dealing 
with communist agents fiom abioad which were undei discussion last session and 
further to include in the measure powei to forfeit 01 control remittances of 
money from communist sources abroad which are not without a very appreciable 
influence on the activities of the communists m this country and their ability to 
promote and prolong for their own ends these industrial troubles. 

POLITICAL SITUATION. 


I must now address myself Gentlemen to some of the bioader features of 
the political situation. 1 am not conceined to-day to di.sruss the question whether 
as some Hon’ble member thinks His Majesty’s (iovemment were ill-advised in 
deciding to recommend to His Majesty the appointment of a Parliamcntai y 
Commission or whether as I think and have more than once said that those Vere 
illadvised who have chosen to adopt a policy of boycott although those who 
followed this course have thus, as I believe, deprived themselves of an opportunity 
of which others have availed themselves to influence the evolution of India’s 
political future. Each of tho-'C questions has nou become a histoiical fact which 
the historian will weigh with tullest knowledge and it may be aith more impartial 
judgment than we can bring to beai upon them. 

But whatever may be your attitude on these maticis of acute and violent 
controversy it would be both unwise and unfoitunate to allow them to blur the glass 
through which we must try to see the future. We meet not long after the conclusion 
of many important meetings held at the close of the last yeai and this is not the 
occasion for me to attempt finally to appiaise action taken and v^oids used in the 
heat of controversy or under the stress of a critical occasion It would seem 
evident however what all people most desire is a solution reached by mutual 
agreement between Great Britain and India and that in the present circumstances 
the friendly collaboration of Great Britain and India is a lequisite and indispensable 
condition to obtain it. On the one side it is as unprofitable to deny the right of 
Parliament to form Its free and delibei ate judgment on the pi oblem as it would be 
short-sighted of Parliament to under-iate the impoitance of trying to leach a solution 
which might carry the willing assent of political India and it is at this stage while 
we can still have no means of knowing how these niatteismay emerge from 
the Parliamentary discussions that it is proposed to destioy all hope of peaceful 
and orderly progiess towards agreement unless by a fixed date. Parliament should 
have accorded its approval to a particular solution, the result no doubt of earnest 
effort to grapple with an exceedingly complex pi oblem and as such entitled 
to seiious consideration but one which the impoitant sections of opinion in India 
have not accepted and which was reached through deliberation in which Parliament 
had no part or voice. Such procedure savours rathei of inioleiance and impatience 
than of the methods of responsible statesmanship and would reduce I’arliament 
to being a mere registrar on the decisions of othei persons. That position of 
course is one that in justice to its own obligations Pailiament could accept. 1 
cannot predict any more than any Hon’ble member here when or in what form 
the report from those whom Parliament has charged with the duty of enquiry 
may be drawn or whether further enquiry into specific subjects may thereafter be 
found necessary In any case we may assume that His Majesty’s Government 
will, as indeed has always been contemplated, desire to subject any proposals that 
It may then be disposed to make to full discussion with and the cnticiscn of those 
persons whether omcial or unofficial who may be best qualified to contribute to 
the ultimate solution. In a situation, therefore, that must call essentially for 
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qualities of confidence on both sides and for free exchange of opinion on term ^ 
honourable to all, I see »^ery clearly that nothing but harm can flow from a tieaty 
that unless a particular condition is fulfilled which I believe to be mechanically 
impossib-e of fulfilment fiorn the outset an attempt will be made to plunge the 
country into all the possible chaos of a civil disobedience It is quite certain that 
no discussions of anv kind can pioinise the least hope of success when either 
party to them appioaches the task in the spirit of hostility and suspicion from 
which such an uitiinatum spiings. I lecognise that although many leadeis and 
schools of political opinion in India will lefiise to maich along the dangetoiis 
paths of Non-co-operation, many of them openly pi ofess disti list of the attitude 
of (ireat Britain that it has given no su'firient pi oof of her intention to fulfil the 
pledge that Mr. Montagu ga\e on behalf of IJis Majesty’s Government in 1917 
and that Great Bntain IS seeking to toi get or deny the high policy there enshrined 
in conditions more favourable to cool judgment. 

BRITISH CREATION. 

I suppose that most persons would admit that Biitish Indi.i as we find is 
to-day is British ci cation and that it is the British Bowei which has dining the last 
century, held togcthci its constituent paits. If this centripetal influence is 
immediately or too suddenly withdrawm, is it w'holly unreasonable to fear that some 
at any rate of parts might fly asunder and the dream ot a stiong united India, a nation 
amortg the nations of the w'oild as we ma> speak of the Ihitish or American nations 
would vanish and be destroyed ? Anxious as I am to see the lealisation of this 
dream, 1 can hardly hope that any woids of mine may suffice to di.snerse the black 
cloud of unwarranted mistiust that has enshiouded so much of Indian Political 
thought but I tell this Assembly again and thiough them India that the Declaration 
of 1917 stands and vnmU stand tor all time as the solemn pledge of the British 
people to do all that can be done by one people to assist another to attain full 
national political statute and that the pledge so given will nevei be dishonoured 
and as actions are commonly held moic pow'eitul than words I will add that I 
should not be standing bcfoie you here to-day as Govei noi General if I believed 
that the British people have withdrawn their hand from that solemn covenant. 
Those, therefore, w'ho pi each that a new generation has arisen in England vvhich 
seeks to explain away the significance of the 1917 declaiation are consciously 
or unconsciously but not the less really, misrepiesentmg the purpose of Great Bntain 
and poisoning wells by which the common life of India and Gieat Britain is suppoi- 
ted and sustained If there aie Indians who aie thus tempted to mistrust Great 
Britain there aie no doubt many m Great Britain resentful of what they well know to be 
an unfounded and dangeious accusation, who may m strust some of those who speak 
for India, but if w’e are thus tempted in the 20th century I know’ that both India and 
Great Britain wmII be judged in the 21 by the degree to w’hich they have refused to 
loss of faith in one another. Gentlemen of the Assembly, though w’e may differ on 
all other issues let us not leadily or lightly impugn the good faith of one another, 
for that is to destroy the veiy loundation of all hope of bettei things. 

viceroy’s double duty 

I would add one 01 two obseivations of more pcisonal kind. Whoever be 
the Viceroy and the (lOvemoi-Gcncial of India is bound through his office and 
conscience by the double duty. He is under the plain obligation of seeing that the 
King’s Government in India is carried on with due respect for the law and in this 
sphere he may at any time be confronted wflth issues that aie moie far-reaching 
than ordinary political contioversy and that arc indeed fundamental to all society. 
Respect for law^ is an attribute of civilisation painfully and hardly wmn and a society 
which lacks it carried within itself the seeds of its own dissolution. Those, there- 
fore, who can guide public opinion in this countiy are doing no service to India, 
if they accustom her to think lightly of disobedience to constituted authority what- 
ever the title by which such disobedience may be described. 

But in another and not less impoitant capacity the Viceroy and Governor- 
General stands as an intermediary between India and Great Britain and as such 
will constantly endeavour to interpret as faithfully as he may the hopes, the feelings 
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the desires of the Indian people to those who may from ^time to time compose 
His Majesty’s Government m Great Britain and if I quote the words which are used 
m connection with another orfice in the British Constitution “to beg His Majesty’s 
Government ever to place the most favourable construction upon all their 
proceedings.” That duty I have striven and shall strive to fulfil to the best of my 
ability and it is, gentlemen, because the smooth adjustment of these different 
functions imposed on a single individual does not lie with me alone, that I have 
tried to draw frankly the broad outlines of the present situation as I see them. I 
have desired so far as I could to employ no language which might needlessly offend 
the feeling of those who take a different view, for I long, as for nothing else, to see 
the political life of India move down ordeily channels to its full term of natural 
development and to achieve that end we all have our own woik to do. On each 
one of us in our several spheres of this Assembly and outside the time and the 
subject, lay very heavy responsibilities and it is my most earnest prayer for you 
and for myself that undci God’s guidance \vc may be permitted during the lime 
that lie befoie us to help one another in their discharge ” 

After the Vicetoy’s sjieei h, the Assembly met again at 12 and pioreeded with 
the business on the agenda with Hon. Mr V. J. Tatel in the Chair. New' membeis 
swoin in weie Sir (ieorge Scluistei ( Finance Membei ), Lala Rjy/ada Hansraj*(ie- 
turned by Lala Lajpat Rai’s f onstiluenrv), Mi. 1 * Fandeianga Rao, Mr. Frederick 
William .Allison, Mr. V. Michad, Mr. Hcniy Louis Stevenson and Mr. Sanjiva 
Rao. The ceremony took ten minutes after w'hich interpellations w'ere taken up 
CHILD marria(;e hill. 

On the AM ' aftei question t' me, amidst unofficial applause, Rai 

Sahib Harbilas baida moved that the Ihll to regulate the mainages of children 
amongst Hindus as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

The Bill when it w-as sent out for eliciting public opinion w'as tvarmly received 
in the countiy and the total number of opinions icceived amounted to 167, 128 
being in favoui of the Bill. The Bill though baiked by opinions outside could not 
get the support ot those in the Legislative Assembly. Mr. .^Xchaiya’s amendment 
to postpone the consideiation of the I’lll till the icpoit of the Age of Consent 
Committee became available was earned by 53 to votes amidst cries of “shame, 
shame.” 

The division list disclosed the fact that the (iovemment membeis made a 
( ommon cause with the oppositionists of the Bill. 'I'hat clearly showed Govern- 
ment’s attitude and the tiuth ot the wdiole episode was that the Govemmeiu did not 
favoui any progressive social legislation in this countiv 

L\W REPORTING. 

Maulavi Muhammad Yakub moved that the Bill to regulate and improv'c 
law lepoits be referied to a Select Committee. It encounteied a vigoious 
opposition. The Bill, as held by the oppositionists, was unsound and the remedy 
proposed was wiong The motion was negatived by an overwhelming majority. 

INDIAN FILM INDUSTRY. 

On the joik JANUARY the President’s casting vote sailed the (iovern- 
ment from a defeat when Kumar Rananjayi Singh’s motion to give immediate 
effect to the lecommendations of the Indian Cinematogiaph Committee by the 
imposition of the Quota system and intioduction of legislative measuies with a 
view to foster the growth of Indian film mdustiy, was put to vote. But for the thin 
attendance of members the non-officials would hav'C been able to scoie a victory. 
The following is the text of the Kumar Sahib’s motion : — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governoi -General that with a view to 
fostering the growth of Indian film industiy and protection of Indian cinema tiade 
from exploitation by non- Indians, immediate effect be given to the recommendations 
of the Indian Cinematogiaph Committee by the imposition of the quota system 
and introduction of legislative measures lequiring compulsoiy registration* of persons 
and companies engaged in producing, exhibiting, distributing and importing films 
or owning or controlling <'inema houses, piedominance of Indian element being 
assured in all such concerns.” 
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COMPULSORY MILITARY DRILL. 

After this Dr. Moonji moved a lesolution asking the Government to make 
an angements for compulsoiy drill and nfle piactice for boys reading in schools and 
colleges. The following is Dr. Moonji’s resolution : — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that steps 
should be taken as early as possible to piovide for compulsory training in military 
diill and nfle piactice for Indian boys attending schools and colleges between the 
ages of 1 6 and 20 years.” 

Mr. Ihajpai, the Education Secietary, took up cudgels on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and tiied to sidetrack the real issue by raising false bogies. This attitude of 
Mr. Bajpai dievv shaip letorts fiom Mr. JAYAKAR who showed real debating 
talent in suppoiting Dr. Moonji’s resolution. Mr. Jayakar said that it was very un- 
fortunate that the resolution came up at a time when non-official benches were 
veiy thin and only the Executive Council membeis could be seen in the Govern- 
ment benches. He wished he could convey the stiength of feeling regarded for 
this lesolution in this side of the House to the other side. It was the one resolution 
on which popular feeling like that on the Simon Commission question was very 
keen. They felt veiy keen because the resolution was concerned with the youths 
of the country (hefai ht-ai). While such was the case he could not understand 
such insupeiable arguments coming from Mi. llajpai, the Education Secretaiy. 
He could w'ell understand if such aiguments had come from the Army Secretary. 
When Mr. Rajpai got up as an educationist giving such ai guments they come as 
a stiange surprise. The lesolution was a most important one and Dr. Moonp 
had moved it in terms of gieat self-restiamt. What did the jesolution want ? 
The plea of the resolution w'as that the Government had deprived of that spiiitm 
the youths of India wh>ch the .Skeen Committee regarded essential in the futuie 
Indian Army officers and which was veiy necessary in their life. When India was 
fiee there w'ould be no question of having no self-defence for India. The simple 
plea of the icsolution was to pioduce that spiiit in the students. Was there any- 
thing extravagant in such a modest plea ? 

Continuing Ml. Jayakar said, he knew the fate of the lesolution beforehand 
but he asked the Cioveinment not to vote on false grounds. If the Government 
wants to say ‘no’ to the lesolution, let them say it plainly and on good grounds. 
He then charged the Government with having deprived the youths of the spirit of 
initiative and the spii it of courage which were essential and necessaiy qualities of 
youth. Then quoting from ceitain passage he said “We don’t want geneials 
and soldieis but an industrious husbandly. We now feel immensely the evils of 
the education of 150 years of rule and we want them to be lemedied first and it 
must be lemedicd first. What are we asking but Dr. Moonje’s unambitious ex- 
periment which lie means by his tesolution ? Mr. Bajpai had opposed this re- 
solution on constitutional basis. The secret of it is that the Goveinment represent- 
ed by Mr. P>a)pai do not regard this question as of national importance.” 

Concluding Mi. Jayakar said : “This youth movement having sixty thousands 
youths behind it whose ambitions and impulses are awakened, is growing day by 
day and are not the Government going to harvest the intelligence and sacrifice of 
these youths which IS lying dormant m them and utilise them propeily.? If they 
do not do it now, they will have to repent for it afterwaids. It the Government 
do not take this opportunity, all energies of youths ivill take the direction of 124 
(a) and then the Government of India will have to devise new methods and new 
manners to harvest them. Nowms a glorious oppoitunity for the Goveinment to 
lead the youths of this country and rise to responsibility by conceding this reso- 
lution” (applause) The debate was not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Cr. PROCEDURE CODE AMENDMENT, 

On the sisi JANUARY the Assembly held one of the briefest of sittings. 
Pandit Thakuidas Bhargava introduced the Bill to further amend the Code of 
Criminal Proceduie of 1898, amendment of Sections 205 and 540-A. In stating his 
icasons he said that in the piesent state of law in cases in which summons were not 
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issued in the fii St instance neither disease not old age nor finy other compulsion 
could exempt the accused fiom personal appearance at the hearing. The amend- 
ment enlarged the scope of disci ction and made it applicable to cases when the 
accused was unable to attend court or need not attend court for good reasons and 
the Couit could in its discretion proceed with the case. The House then adjourned 
till the 4th February. 

On the 4th FEBRUARY Assembly met in an atmosphcie suichaiged uitli 
uncertainty regarding the fate of the Public Safety Bill which stood second in 
the list of the business. The House was as usual veiy thin and the public 
galleries weie crowded. 

WORKMENS COMPENSATION AMENDINi^ BILL. 

Before the Horae Membci moved the Publu Safety Bill Sir 1 ’. N. .Mitia 
(Industiy and Labour Membei), moved to lefei to a Select Committee the bill 
fuither to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1923. In moving it the movei 
said that the Oovemment had in view to mtioduce a inoic comprehensive bill latei 
on revising the present Act. For that pin pose they were in coinmuniLation with 
local (ioveinments. The Bill was lefened to a select committee 

The Public Safety Bill 

Mr. Cieiai, Home Membci, then moved for leave to introduce the Bill to check 
dissemination in Biitish India from other countiies of cei tain loims of propaganda. 
Leave being gi anted he moved that the Bill be refeired to a Select Committee 
consisting of Sii Daicy Lndsav, Sir Victor Sassoon, Nawab Sir z\bdul Quaim, Mi. 
I'aiit Bhusan Koy, Mr. Ka /1 Bahimtullah and the movei with instructions to 
lepoit on of befoie the 28th Febiuaiy, 1929. 

In moving the motion the Home Membei hist 1 e-capitulated the objects of 
his Bill. He said that when it was lefeired to a Select Committee last time very 
substantial changes weie made in the Select Committee. In the fust instance there 
weie lestiictions of the clause desciibing the natuie of the activities against which 
the Bill was aimed at. Piovision was made to have the mattei refeiied to the High 
Couit and it was limited within five yeais. 

Explaining the leason foi bunging the measure after its defeat by one vote 
last time, Mr Cieiar said that the principle underlying the Bill was to invest the 
Government with the powei to check the mischievous activities of persons coming 
from outside India. The ct ucial question befoie the House, the Govemment and 
the country was if the situation was such that it lequired exceptional measure to be 
adopted. He affiimed that the .situation was such that it lequiied exceptional 
measure to d al with the situation. 

Proceeding he said that the activities of the Communists weie directed against 
social, economic and cultuial structure of the society. The ultimate aim and the 
object of Communist piopaganda was to bring within its oibit the whole country. 

A voice : What is the harm ? 

Mr. Crerar : This was sought to be done by subterranean methods. In- 
dustiial unrest in the countiy was exploited by these illiterate and ignorant in- 
dustrial workers, especially m Bombay and Calcutta. Further, sedulous attempts 
were being made to bring the Youth Movement m the country w'lthin the orbit of 
Communism. This constitued a foirnidable danger to the country for if the educa- 
ted youths of the countiy weie imbued with the tenets of Communism, it would be 
fraught with the gravest of dangers 

Dealing with the Communist activities in the country the Home Membei 
referred to the formation of Communist Intei national in Russia in 1919. l^am- 
phlets were sent to this country by M. N. Roy, and the Cawmpore Bolshevic 
Conspiracy tiial case followed aftenvaids. .\ftei that trial theie was a lull in the 

activities of the Communists in the countiy, but it appeared w'ith renewed vigour 
with the appearance m the countiy of a ceitain foicign propagandist. • 

He then refen ed to the grave disoider consisting of lightening strike, mur- 
deious assaults and deplorable othei incidents that had taken place during the 
last few months in the industrial aieas of Bombay and Calriitta. He then gave a 
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catalogue of crimes in the Bombay mill area during the last two months. As for 
Bengal after referring to strikes he lefened to the big labour demonstration on 
the maidan in December last wheie mottos such as “Long Lu'e Revolution.” 
“VVoikmen of the World Unite,” etc. were displayed. 

Continuing Mr. Cieiar described how the success of outside emissaiics were 
creating a great amount of uniest in the country and said such actions would result 
in a very dangerous situation. The scope of the Bill, he said, had been enlarged 
by an additional clause of confiscation or control of foieign money. These remit- 
tances w’cic made not fiom any legitimate interest in the merits of industrial 
dispute, but with a view to piomotmg piclimmaiy st.ige of a revolution to which 
such bodies looked forwaid. The (ioveininent had no desire to inteifere to the 
detriment of men who weic engaged in legitimate industrial dispute with then em- 
ployers. But It was manifest that .any foreign oiganisation should not be per- 
mitted to suppoit such movements with the ultimate object of piomotmg a i evolu- 
tion. There is also leason to believe, he said, that money was remitted from 
Communist soutces for the suppoit of agents, now in India, and m aid of ceitain 
journals into India which weie picaching tlie doctrines of Communism. The Bill 
wa-o designed to give power to icmove the agents of Communism who obtained 
entrance in India,' piovidcd that they weie not Indian Biitish subjects oidinaiily 
resident m India and to foifeit oi contiol the e.xpendituie of funds i emitted by 
Communistic souices. Remittances weie day by day mcieasing and these remit 
tances would later piove of disastious consequences 

Mr. Crerar then dealt with Communistic pi ess propaganda which he said was 
assuming a huge extensive scale and steps must be taken to rounterai t this sort 
of propaganda and this Bill w-as intended foi it. The gieatest possible effort that 
can be made was to intioduce giadually steps to lemedy the existing evils and the 
first step which should be taken was that “we should cut off the Communist move- 
ment in India fiom all exteinal souices” (official — heai liear). 

Dealing with the two main issues of the Bill Mi. Cieiai said that the geneial 
policy of the Communist movement was to lousc a sjunt of discontent and lawless- 
ne.ss m the masses whethei mdusln.il, oi agiu iilluial with the ultimate ohjei't of 
destioymg by violence both the (^o\ einment established by law and the pieseni 
economic organisation of the society and substituting what they desciibe as 
‘dictatorship of the proletai lat.' So the immediate object of this Bill was to cut 
off the Communist movement fiom external influences and the efTecl of the present 
system was not sufficient to deal with them He then quoted how in Madias a 
large number had been piosecuted .and said that with the .ud of the authority p ovided 
in the Bill the exclusion of the Communists abroad and dangerous conseejuenres 
which might crop up fiom their influences might be successfully dealt with. 

The next question was, continued Mi. Ciciai, if the House passed the Bill and 
gav'e them the authoiity in what away they would begin their action against 
the Communists. The reply was that the essence of the Bill was solely against 
non-Indians, (official applause). He again repeated that in India industrial disputes 
had resulted m incalculable injuries, acts of violence and acts of intimidation 
Strikes had occurred with the gieatest intensity and with the gravest consequences. 
By intense propaganda the movement had assumed a huge scale and the 
object of the Bill was directed against that propaganda. By the introduction 
of this measure, firstly the workcis were to be benefitted, then the 
landlords and the capitalists. It must be the duty of all, when outside influ- 
ences were at work in India against the elemental y piinciple of national progress 
to work against them. The Government have taken part of their responsibility 
by bringing in this measure, and it was for the House to take the lest of the 
1 esponsibility and they must share the responsibility. 

Continuing Mr. Crerar said ; — “I am also concerned with the opposition on 
sound and reasonable grounds. Rut the opposition, which I have now, is a mere 
opposition without a reason and without a policy. Such opposition may have a 
tempoiary success and such success will lead only to dangerous consequences.” 

Concludmg, he appealed to the House to pass the measure and said : — “We 
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have acted according to the traditions of the British constitution on which the 
(iovernments of Great Britain and India are based and on nvhose declared policy 
this Assembly owes its existence. We came here for this legislation last session 
and we now come to you again for legislation.” 

MR. OAYAPRASAD’s AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Gayapiasad Singh then moved his amendment ‘that the bill be circulated 
foi the pill pose of eliciting opinions thereon.* 

In moving his amendment Mr. Gayapiasad Singh said that piovisions m the 
Bill moved by Mr. Crerar were quite unacceptable for they were very drastic and 
iigorous. The Hon’ble Home Member had said that evidence was being accu- 
mulated fot some time past of subversive intentions and activities of the Commu- 
nists diiectcd against India When asked to place on the table the alleged accu- 
mulated evidence the Goveinment refused and when such simple demand was 
lefused he asked if any self-respecting member would accept the Ihll. Powers in 
the Bill, he continued, were meie illusory. Then he dealt with the Bill clause by 
(lause and said that the major clauses of the Bill were quite unacceptable and hence 
the Bill, lie said, should go for circulation and elitit public opinion. 

Concluding amidst non-official applause he said . “Lord Cinzon had said that the 
uork of exploitation and work of administration go hand in hand in India and 
this lb a measure of exploitation.” 

On the jfh FEBRUARY it was a pitched battle ot talents that was fought 
on the dooi of the Assembly o\er the P//^//£r /?///. rhough Pandit Motilal 

Nehiu, J 'audit Malaviya, Mr. Jayakai and otheis did not lake pait in the debate, 
able and tonvincing aigurnents were advanced by Dewan Chamanlal and Mi. 
R.ingaswanii lyengai which shoued the utter futility of the Goveinmenl’s case. 

“ 77<e Bill 7 ifas introduced last session but 7 vas not p issed. Four months have 
since passed but nothin‘s like destruction of society has come to p iss With these 
words Dewan Chamanlal challenged the Home Membei and ably pointed out 
that the Bill was in leality directed against the working Class movement. 

Sir Denys liiay laised the mischievous ciythat the youths of the countiy should 
be saved fiom being mtluenced by the Communists. 

Mr. Coalman in his speech repeatedly diew the attention ot the members to 
his file of cuttings fiom English as well as veinaciilar papers w'hich, he said, w'ould 
show how Communist propaganda w’as spreading in did'eient lines. 

Ml. Rangaswami lyengai in a much interrupted speech said that the Bill was not 
aimed against Communism but really intended foi putting down the bonafide of the 
Labour Movement in the country. After Sir Victor Sassoon and Mr. 
Birla spoke the Assembly adjourned. The following is Dewan Chamanlal’s 
speech — 

Dewan CH.\M.\N L-\.L following Sir Denys Bray said that the aigument of Sir 
Denys w'as that the safety of the countiy was at stake and the Government had to 
be aimed with special powers to deal with the situation. He asked the House 
to judge for themselves if the spectic raised by .Sii Denys was ical 01 
unaginery. Dealing with the assertion ot Mi. Cosgrave who spoke yesteiday that the 
jiresent Bill did not savour of the Star Chamber methods, Dewan Chamanlal 
maintained that the Bill did savour of the Star Chamber methods. People arrested 
under the piovision of this Bill will be sentenced on evidenc of forged or concocted 
documents which w^ould not stand the scrutiny of ordinary law. Proceeding Dewan 
Chaman Lai said that people w’ho were on trial wcie not Spratt 01 Biadley but 
Sn Denys Biay and his associates. 

Sir Victor Sassoon They do not mind it. 

Dewan (-haman Lai . That is the tiagedy ot the situation. Englishmen, as 
soon as they cioss the Sue/ Canal, lose all fear of tiial. 

Proceeding Dewan Chaman Lai said that at the last session the Home Member 
speaking on the Bill foietold the impending disruption of society, destruction of 
its moral, social and educational fabiic if this Bill was not passed. Four months 
have since passed but nothing like destiuction of society had come to us. 
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The Home Member : — 1 never said that there would be destruction ot society 
within four months. ' 

Dewan Chaman Lai : — If nothing senous happened within foui months then 
the Home Member clearly fails to prove the urgency of the measure. 

There \\ere cues of “No” “No” from the official benches at this. 

DcAvan Chaman Lai • It has not come to my notice that the Euiopcan 
members of the Government on that account travelled m discomfoit or weie assaulted 
or murdeied. 

Col. Crawford . The social fabric ^^as totteiing. 

Dewan Chamanlal Col. Crawford has not passed one sleepless night on that 
account. 

Proceeding Dewan Chamanlal said that he pictured the Home Member as 
Mother Britannia and Messis. Spiatt and Ihadley tw'o mouses who weie trying to 
climb up her leg. Theie weie cues of “help”. “Minder” and that is how the 
Public Safety Bill came to be introduced. Communism was no dangei to the 
country, pi oceeded Dewan Chamanlal. Thcie were haidly ten honest Communists 
in the count! y, the lesl w’Cie all C. I. D. paid agents. 

A voice — K. C. Banerjee. 

Dewan Chamanlal . — Not Baneijee alone. There weie many otheis like him 
(dies of ‘No’, “No’' fiom oftlcial benches). 

Dewan Chamanlal—I challenge the Government to institute an enquny 
consisting of I andit Nehiu and Pandit Malaviya and unclei the seal of scciecy to 
produce before them seciel documents and dispiove my contention. 

Proceeding the speakei said that at the back of the (loveinnieni was the 
intention that om e the Assembly was 1 ommitted to the principle ot this Bill they 
would bung foiwaid legislation to deal with the Indian Communists. 'J'he (jOvci ii- 
incnt wanted to l.iclJe the Indian political situation. They found th.il poAci 
was gradually shifting fiom the hands of the uppet iincl middle classes into the 
hands ol the w oiking classes and they wcie afiaid of Ih.it situation. 'I'his Hill w.is 
in leality diiected against tlic w oiking class movement Proceeding Dewan Chariiiin- 
lal asked what the basic of this measuie was. 

Ml. K. Ahmed — Money fiom Moscow. 

Dewn Chamanlal • — It is bettei to accept monc> fiom an outside soiiice and 
do good to the w'oiking people than to sit like an mteiruptei in the (jo\cinnieiu 
Benches and do nothing. 

Continuing Dewan Chamanlal said that they .should face the leal pioblem. 'I'hr 
leal pioblem w’as that people w'eie hungry It did not need a Spratl oi Ihadley to 
tell people that they weie hungiy or the Home Membci that they weie not himgr\ 
If hungry people were told that the only way the> could get iid ot hunger was h> 
the nationalisation of land and industry, who was going to piewnt people tiom 
accepting that doctrine ? Continuing he said that the act was so vague and indetinte 
that any body could be \ictimised under the operation of this Bill. The object of 
the Indian National Congiess was subveision ol the (ioveinmcnt. 

A Voice . — By violence ^ 

l^ewan Chamanlal — By all legitimate mcasuic 

Pioceeding the speakei said that the piovision (d this Hill might as well 
be directed against Congiessmen. He asked the Government to be fiank and tell 
plainly what was really at the back of their mind in bringing foiward such legisla- 
tion. Finally he reiterated that the danger of Communism w-as no teal dangei to 
Indian people and asked all to overthrow this Bill. 

The following is Mr, Jlangaswami Jyengar^s speech — 

Mr. A. Rangaswami IYENGAR opposed the Bill. He said he was soiry that 
Mr. Coatman had burnt midnight oil in piepaiing cuttings and a pamphlet 
(laughtei). Probably all that he wanted to show was that Indian newspapers had 
wTitten about Communism and he said his attention was drawn to an extract fiom 
the “Hindu” of which he w’as the Editor, It was, he said, the leport of an excellent 
speech dehvcied by Mr Saklatwala heie in the Assembly on Communism, but 
did it show that violence was preached and that the countiy was honeycombed 
with Communist organisations ? 
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Referring to the speech of Mr. Cosgrave >esterday in which Mr. Cosgrave 
wanted to prove that the Bill was diafted on the models of la»vs in force in LJ.S.A., 
Austi aha and Canada he said It was obviously wrong to quote a law intended for 
one particular purpose in support of a 1 iw intended for another purpose. The 
object of those laws was to restrict emigration m newly settled countries whereas 
the piesent Bill was intended for putting down some propaganda. He then read 
Sections three, seven and eight (a) fiom the Austi alian Act and wanted to prove 
that piovisions bad been made theie for Inal befoie oidinary courts and though 
pi oceedings weie not open to public, the accused was entitled to engage a ple.ider 
and put in evidence. 

Mr. Graham : — Can the Hon’ble Member lead those sections to piove it ? 

Ml. Graham then passed over a book to Mi. Iyengar. Mi. Iyengar began 
to lead Section seven dealing with provisions for a summary tiial (official cries . 
section eight A i. ) 

Ml. Rangsw’ami — You do not want Section 7 ? He then read Section 8 to 
show' th.it deportation was piovidcd foi aftei conviction by trial. 

OHicial cues — Whcie is the e\idence ^ 

Mr. lyenger : — Evidence is there in the Canadian Act. 

Continuing Mi. Iyengar said that in Canada people weic allowed to appeal by a 
pU'adci and no Stai Chamber method was followed in any otljci institution. • He 
then tefeired to Canadian Ians accoiding to which a pleader could be engaged, 
CNidencc was taken on oath .lUd theie was provision foi an appeal and the whole 
piocecding was asked to be made a public iccord. He then said that w’hen thousands 
of exploiteis v\eic allowed to come heie why a few’ people weie being pievented 
liom doing peaceful piopaganda against those who weie bleeding the countiy ? 

Conclud'ug he iaid th.it the Bill was not .umed .igainst Communism but teally 
1 * tended foi putting down “Bona tide" l.d'>oui and agi , 111 . in movements in the 
c onnli) . 

Sn Victoi SXSSooN opposed the amendment He emphasised that the picscnt 
Bill was similai to legislation undertaken m the Ignited States of Ameiica, Canada, 
and Austialia. He contro\eited the asseition of Dewan Chamanlal that this Bill 
might be utilised against an) othei class of pei sons than Communists. Finally he 
iidiculed Dewan C hamanlal’s comparison of this Bill with the Star Chamber 
methods. The House then adjourned. 

'‘*‘j\ever hnif any Le^^islature armed ihe R 1 ecuiive 'icith <;uch a power dimply 
because ihe prosecution were unable to adduce eviiience'\ With these w’oids 
1 'audit Motil.il NEHRU exposed the hollowness of the false issues laised 
by the (’loNCinment when the debate on the Ihihlit .Safety Bill w'as lesumed 
on the (dh FEliRVARV m the Assembly. It was, indeed, a biilliant speech 
and he look ovci an hour to explain c leai ly how the Executive had leccntly de\ e- 
lopcd a voiacious appetite foi autociatic powei. The Bandit nghtly called this 
ineasme the Slavery o) India Bill or the Safety of Bureaucracy Dill. 

Biorecding Bandit Motilal said - “I take this Bill as a direct attack against 
1 luhan Nationalism and the Indian National Congress (Hear, heai). The object 
of the Bill is to cut otT India fiora outside world and to isolate it. It w’ants to 
prevent any other country fioni taking any interest m Indian affairs. That is my 
honest opinion as w'cll as members on my side. Can )Ou eiect baibecl wires to 
keep out ideas '' Those times aie gone by. Ideals tiavel m spite of precautions. 
What harm is there in allowing Communistic ideas to come to India ? 1 am not 

one of those who tiemble in their shoes at the name of Communism. 1 have met, 
he said, many of the Communists and they were men estimable, of character and 
ability having courage of their conviction. We have nothing to gain by holding 
those opinions but every thing to lose by putting those opinions to practice. I 
have also net men who differ with me and yet I do not hesitate to co-operate with 
them”. 

Bandit Nehru lefeiied to the speech of the Home Membei who, he said, 
laid prominent emphasis on the League against Imperialism and his was a personal 
knowledge. He was present at a meeting of the League as a representative of the 
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Indian National Congress. Mr George Lansbury had been till recently the 
President of the Leagut against Imperialism and the piesent Piesident, Mr. David 
Maxton, is the present Piesident of the Independent Labour Party of England 
and neither of them were Communists. Yet they weie Pi esidents of Associations 
>^hich were admittedly Communistic. Pandit Nehiii said the League contained 
Communistic and non-Communistic membeis and its object was to secure freedom 
for the subject races of the woild and to fight against Imperialism. So far all 
Socialists, Nationalists and Communists met and devised measuies. When he 
attended the meeting he was called upon to speak and was assured that one need 
not be a Communist to be a membei of that League. When he spoke he com- 
pletely dissociated himself from the theory and practices of Communism (Cues 
of “hear heai” fiom the Congress benches and Cential benclics). More than a 
dozen representatives to the League rose in then seats and shared his views. 
How the Home Member, the Pandit asked, could assume that the League against 
Imperialism was the kind of association which was called communistic.? Those 
on the othei side of the House twisted all ideas and then picsented them to tlic 
House. Piocecding Pandit Nehru said that the Indian Nation.il Congiess was asso- 
ciated with the League against Impeiialism and not affiliated to it 'fhey were not 
members of the League bccau.se they did not agiee with the whole of lt^ pi ogi amine, 
but sympathise with its object to fiee the subject lace.s 

Pandit Nehiii then lefci icd to the .speech of Sii l)en>s Biay He said It 
IS a pleasure to heai him. I always admiie his style (laiightei) . but I cannot 
understand wdiat he wanted to make out wdien he s<it down (laughtci\ He 
a perpetual youth. All those dreams in youths he desciibed so vi\ icily as that the 
youth still continues m him. He can gue us an intellectu.il tieat. (laughtei ) 
How'ever gieat the emphasis Sn Denys lhay did l.iy m pionouncing the woici 
“Revolution,” theie was no ten ible meaning to the w'oid othei th.in what is found 
in an ordinaiy dictionary. It is aftei alia \eiy simple woi cl (laughtei) Wc aii 
in fact, he said, all peaceful levolutionanes. We want, frankly, revolution, oc 
course, not accompanied by Molence. 'Pimes without numl)cr we have said that 
we want a bloodless revolution. We simply want to oiganise oin selves and 
disobey unjust laws and make the present system of Goveinmcnt impossible (Con- 
gress benches “hear” “hear”.) 

Coming to the Bill I’andit Nehiu said that It was a moie letiogiade mcasuic 
than the fiist Bill and the arguments in suppoit of it weie moie feeblei and less 
convincing. All that had happened since the last scs.sion of the Assembly was, he 
said, that the Executive had developed a voracious appetite foi autociatic powei. 
It was no longei satisfied wMth attacking the liberty of men and ficcdom of the 
nation but w^anted to put its hands m othei s' pockets and take as much money as 
It could. He wanted to call this rneasine the “.Sla\ery of India Bill” oi the “Safety 
of Bureaucracy Bill”. 

Pandit Nehru continuing said that he owned an explanation to the House as 
to why he did not laise the point of oider w'hich he laised the pievious occasion. 
In the first Bill, he said, theie was not a semblance of judicial tiial. When the 
Bill came out of the Select Committee it was found that some such piovision w.is 
made and it was included in the present Bill. It w^as a faicical tiial no doubt and 
though It might be a mere pretence yet he could not laise purely a legal cjiiestion 
which was raised last time. 

Pandit Nehru then w^anted to cleai the giound, by making some geneial 
observation as to Communism or Bolshevism Communism, he said, no doubt 
contemplates radical things but theie were various foims of Communism and 
giades of Communists. Theie weie good forms and bad foims. He said that 
things w’cre not so bad in Russia as they weie supposed to be. So far as the Bill 
was concerned, he said, it was immaterial, as theie was not a single member in 
the House who w^as foi impoitmg Communism in India in the piesent state ot 
circumstances, although it might be necessary in some futuie stage. The House 
need not waste its time over the duscussion on various foims and horiois of 
Communism. The question that leraained w'as whether it was a leal menace to 
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the country and whether the existing law was not sufficient to remedy the 
evils. 

“What IS the piinciple of this Bill The principle is simply this. What a 
court will not do, you empower us to do. You may conceal it by any embellish- 
ment, but still It IS the only reason Avhy you must have extraordinary power.” 

Proceeding the Pundit asked if the Honourable Member had any evidence in his 
possession, why did not he disclose it ^ Simply connecting what had happened 
between the September session and now with the Communist activities would not 
do. If It was a case of war 01 rebellion, one could understand investing the 
Executive with greater power to meet an emergent situation. But in normal times 
one could not undei stand the Executive asking for such powers. Never had any 
legislature armed the Isxecutive with such a power simply because the piosecution 
were unable to adduce evidence. In the case of the Ordinance, they could adduce 
one icason that ojicn tnal was not possible because witnesses were teironsed and 
thieatened with muider and theiefore no witness would come and no open trial was 
possible. As for tnal the Home Member hini'iclf had given the proper answer. 
He had said that after the Bolshevic Conspnacy trial there was a lull in the acti- 
vities of the Bolshevic agents. 

Coming to the argument that the Youth Movement in the country was being 
affected the Pandit said that the Youth Movement was a worfd-vvide movement. 
This incvemcnt had sympathy of every well-wisher of the country. It was on the 
youth that the fuUiie of the countiy depended, fcheeis). I deny that the Youth 
Mo\ement is imbued with communist ideas.” 

Referring to iiots in Ihimbay and troubles in Calcutta, Pandit Nehru said that 
there had been no satisf.ictoiy evidence adduced that these troubles were due to 
Communist activities. Pioceedmg Panditji said that reference had been made that a 
laboui dcmonstiation in C.ilcutta earned flags with mottoes such as “Long live 
the bo\iet Republic.” If they laiiied a flag with such mottoes they also earned 
flags with the motto “Simon Go Back” which was piorninent than others. He had 
personal expcnence of thus Laboui dcmonstiation They found them to be the 
mildest of creatines on caith. 'I'hey had, of rouise, to postpone the Congie.s^ 
meeting, which did not sit then by one 01 one half hour. But these people letired 
fiom the Cougiess Pand.il which they occupied foi holding a meeting of their own 
and on the stioke of the houi they letncd peaiefull) (cheers). What w’as wanted 
was a kind woid, kind tic.itment and .sympathy. 

Refeiiing to Mi. Cl.nin Jone’s lemark that the Soviet leccntly eaimaiked a 
Cjuartei of a million foitarrving on pi opaganda m India Pandit Nchiu said that 
during the last session he told the House how the Riga coi lespondence about 
Soviet Russia was manufactuied and how It w'as sw'allowed by the general public. 
He could not undei stand how Soviet Russ'a < ould be tottering on its last legs 
and at the same moment be pioducing millions of pounds foi propaganda outside 
the country. 

Coming to the consideiation o1 the Bill Pandit Nehui said that if inteiference 
with the owneiship of piopeity was punishable the ciy foi Indianisation of Rail- 
ways also i ame under the pi ovision of this Bill. Refen mg to the clause of the 
Jbll which seeks to punish anv act seeking to foment or utilise industiial disputes 
w ith the dll ect object of subvei ting the 01 ganised tioveinment or with any object 
tlie attainment of which is intended to conduce to that Panditji said this clause 
had nothing to do with violence and unless the Government was subverted by 
violence, violence was no ciirne. Rcfeiiing to woids “with any subject” he said that 
Dewan Chaman Lai was quite light when he said that every Indian came under 
that clause. Proceeding Pandit Nchiu said that Congress advocated non-payment 
('f taxes which “conduces” to the lesult mentioned in this clause and no ingenuity 
could take out the Congress fiom this clause as it stood. ^ 

Referring to Clause three saying that the removal order was to be given, “If 
the Governoi-General-in-Council IS satisfied” Panditji said that every body knew 
their ways of satisfaction which was based on the C. I. D. report, 
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Pandit Nehru then diew the attention of the House to another remarkable 
thing, namely, that the Act made it punishable the mere intention of persons 
concerned and as'^soon as the Goveinoi-Cieneral was satisfied there was no hope 
for the man. Referring to the clause dealing with confiscation of money he said 
that It dealt with not only money coming fiom outside, but the one element that 
constituted ofience was that it was intended to be applied in British India in 
accoi dance with in.structions given fioin outside British India. Thus the haid- 
eained money of a man could be touched if any outside instruction could be 
produced. The League Against Impeiiahsm and other Socialistic bodies, might 
lec'ommend certain lines of action and the moment it is said that any money was 
spent according to instructions from outside, it could be touched If Soviet Russia 
placed Oideis with European mei chants of this countiy and deposit money in 
any bank in India the Executive could pounce upon that money as sent from Russia 
and spent undei insti notions from Kussia. 

Continuing Panditji said that the points of view of the non-ofiicial European 
membeis and the Congiess inernbcis weic tjuitc dilTeicnt. “We take evei ything,’* 
he said, “with consideiable amount of suspicion and examine eveiy woid to see 
how fai It can be extended. But the point of \iew of my friends over thsie is 
safebo Then money w’lll nevci be touched.” 

Pioreeding Punditii said “All public funds which ler eived contubutions iioni 
outside woild t ome undei this law. If the so*( .illed coinmiini>t send s -me money 
to the Khilafat funds cai maikmy it to be spent 'oi building a mosijue, the mone\ 
will come undei this ( lause. 

('ontinuing Tandit Nehiu said that accoiding to the Ihll, the Go\einment might 
entei upon an\ picnuses foi such goods oi money. What Congicssmen and ])ublu 
men, he asked, wcic safe undei the clause ^ It might be said that the Cio\einoi- 
(xeneral w’as to be satisfied Who knows, he asked, wliat poison Inu been installed 
in the eais of the (iovcinoi-Geiieial. 

Referiing to poweis ol the High ('ouit Tandit .Nehiu said that the pooi High 
Couit w’lth all its splendoLiis was piecluded fiom pidging the Act. It lould only 
set aside on the giound that su< h peison was an e\j>e< ted peison The offence, he 
said, was fuithei placed on the same le\el with tlx; offence of a muidei. Se\cn 
days time was allowed foi an appeal. On the 8ih day the peison would be loo 
late. He lefeiied to tlie speech of Mi. Keane wlio laid gi eat emphasis on ihiee 
e.xpenenced judges and said if they would be thicc <ingels he could not get jiistite. 
They could not judge because evicience was one-sided “Cave us thiee men from 
the sticet,” he said, “and puiducc the whole evidence and alloAr us to rioss examine 
You may not satisfy me by giving three Pi ivy Councillois 

Refeirmg to the clause dealing with appeals against the oidci foi foifeitiiie lie 
said that the intention was madi a ( iime and the fioveinor-General wnis to be 
satisfied with materials .submitted by the Home Membei wdiich the peison^ con- 
cerned could not sciutinise. Could theie be anything, he asked, mote baibaious 
than this ? The Govei nnicnt ( oiild entei into any bank and look into its piivate 
transactions and pass book etc. No Indian bank was safe. They could be touched 
on the slightest accusation. Tliey w^eie a.sked to believe the Go\einment's evidence 
without allowing them to sciutiu'se it. There lay the monstiosity and baibarous- 
ness of the provision. 

Pointing to the central benches and particularly to Sii Abdur Quayumthe Pundit 
said that members here weie sitting tight in their seats quite satisfied, and quoted 
an Urdu poem saying ‘oh pigeons on the loof of the harem, what do you know of 
the woes of the pigeon whose feet are tied in cages.’ He said addressing Sir 
Abdul Quayum • You are pigeons on the roof of the harem and we are pigeons 
whose feet are tied up. Concluding Pundit Nehru referred to the remark of the 
Home Member that he would make deduction from agrarian troubles and find out 
the origin of the cause and asked what were the golden scales with which the 
Home Membei could deduce economic causes ? 

Su Piirushottamdas THAKURDAS said that inspite of so much water that had 
flown under the biidge since the last Simla session in industrial disturbances the Indian 
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commercial opinion had thought it right to oppose this Bill and his constituency 
had sent him a telegram to oppose the measure as it was too* arbitrary and hence 
the measure should not be placed m the statute book. The whole reason why the 
Indian commercial people was opposed to this Bill was that they perceived in 
this measures more of politics than of industry (non-officials : hear, hear). Why 
this political mixture ? If the Government were really genuine they would have 
brought a comprehensive measure without a political touch in this Bill. Commu- 
nism was badly mixed up with politics and cleverly mixed up also. Why were the 
clauses in the Bill so wide. If that was Government’s idea, let him tell the (iovern- 
ment that the Indian commercial opinion would prefer to suffer any disturbances 
to pass such measure to be placed in the statute book. 

Continuing Sir Burushottamdas said the completeness of the Bill exposed 
the largest amount of suspicion on (jovernrnent. What were the Government going 
to do with the Indian Communists ? “I have been asking the question foi a vei y 
long time and I now repeat my question for the Home Member to answei. II you 
can convict Indian Communists under the existing laws, why not convict the 
British Communists under the same laws ? It seems this measuie is intended only 
for Mr. Spratt and Mr. liradley and the few who weie likely to come to India. 
The fact is that the Govemment want some extraordinary powers to deal with them. 
He again asked what the Govemment proposes to do with the Indian Communikts ; 
It IS no use being blind to this fact.” 

Concluding Sii Puiushottamdas said. “ The Europeans will go so far as it 
suits them (cries of hear hear). The Government must first tiust the people. The 
(iovernment cannot get the confidence of the people unless the Government see 
facts as they are and not as they ought to be (hear heai). People are not prepaied 
to trust the Government. I , therefore, feel that what is wanted at this juncture is 
not a Select Committee, but that the Government should take into confidence 
members on this side of the House and modify this measure, (applause). 

On the 7th FEBRUARY the debate on the Public Safety Bill was 
concluded. After the speech of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and the 
Hon. Mr. Cierar’s reply to the debate the House divided at 4-30 p.m. and the 
motion for reference of the Public Safety Bill to a belect Committee was carried 
by 61 against 50 votes amidst cries of Shame’, Shame’ from the Congress 
benches. Though the Government came out victorious, an analysis of the Division 
List showed that fifty elected members voted a^aimt the Hon. Mr, CreraPs 
while the Govei nment had the support of only fifteen elected Indians. In 
spite of the fact th it Pandit Malaviya, Munshi Iswai Saran and Mr Aney put up a 
gallant fight the debate was dull. 

At the outset Pandit M.-^LAVIY.A dealt with communism in its diffeient aspects. 
He said that communism could be viewed from two aspects. The first aspect of 
communism was to seek to promote the growth of the common people. The 
Government had issued in the form of pamphlets extiacts from news-papers on 
communism and one of its extracts was a speech of Mi. Saklatwala which he 
delivered in Madias. In that speech Mi. Saklatwala had said that society should 
be so constructed that those who woiked foi it should be rewarded. The Pandit 
then read the portion of the speech and said that he endorsed every work of Mr. 
Saklatwala. This aspect of communism, Pt. Malaviya emphasised, was entitled 
to the whole-hearted suppoit of every right thinking man. Phis was a part of the 
ancient creed of the society of this land of ouis and the vast portion of the 
mankind. “Another aspect of communism”, continued Pandit Malaviya, “is that it 
desires to distribute property and does not like money to be kept in banks. But 
the way by which money is to be distributed should not be violence. We are 
thoioughly opposed to such a method. We are one with the Government to keep 
out men who advocate violence and in this respect Pandit Motilal had expressed a 
common opinion.” 

Proceeding Pandit Malaviya said — “The real difference of ouis*with the 
(fOvernment is that we are opposed to the method by which the Gov^ernment want 
to proceed to biing about the desired result.” He then read the clause of the 
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Bill which runs : “Any person who directly or indirectly advocates overthrow by 
force or violence of « the Government established by law in British India, or un- 
lawful destruction of propeity oi unlawful interference with the ownership of 
property, or who seeks to foment or utilise industrial or agrarian disputes or 
other disputes of the like natuie with the diiect object of subverting the organised 
Government in British India or with any object the attainment of which is intended 
to conduce to that result.** The Pandit said : “That being the object of the Govern- 
ment what is the measure the Government propose ? They propose a 
measure to condemn a man without any trial. Our objection is that such a measure 
substitutes the executive power for the judicial powei. I am surprised to find 
from the members of the opposite benches that there is nothing wrong in ac- 
cepting such a measure in spite of the fact that there is no law in England that 
could condemn a man without tiial. Hence, theie is no doubt that this measure 
seeks to put the executive in place of the judiciary. So, in the best interest of the 
country and in the best inteiest of justice, we on this side of the House, are 
entiiely opposed to such a measiiie ” 

Continuing l\'indit ATalaviya said — “We aie opposed to condemnation 
of a man without tnal.” It means a seiious cuitailment of tlie lights which 
the foieigners up to this time enjoyed in this country. If this Bill becomes 
law, a British subject, or a foieigner might be condemned bv a meie deciee of the 
Governor-Generai-in-Council. Nor is the second clause of the Bill less objection- 
able. We have been hithei to Cl ying foi equalities of lights. 1 f we by the passing 
of this Bill deprive a Biitish subject of his light to open tnal w'heie will be the 
meaning for our cry ? The provision regarding foreign money is not less 
1 evolutional y. Sir George Rainy said that these are matters for the select 
committee. I submit that this is not a matter for the select committee. We must 
discuss the principle of the Bill on the fioor of the House and unless we can 
accept the piinciple, we can not send it to the select committee.” 

Continuing the Pandit said that if strikes and disordeis in industiial areas weie 
the only cause for enacting such a legislation, then his leply was that in England 
there had been greater stiikes and disputes but the Government had settled these 
by conferring with the leaders of the paities. “Why cannot you satisfy your- 
selves with that method ?” — asked Panditji. 

Reading from a speech of Mr. Saklatwala the speaker said that if such 
sentiments weie uttered by a Bntisher in India his libeity would be put undei 
restraint while in Eni?land he wmuld be treated as a fiee man. 

Proceeding the Pandit said : — “It has been said that you should not express 
distrust of the Government. If it is so, it is no fault of the people. The wrong 
use of the executive pow'er by the Government with which they weie armed have 
made the people suspicious. Regulation III of i8i 8 is still on the Statute Book 
Under this Regulation the Government imprisoned men like the late lamented Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Aswini Kumar Dutt and others. Ur. Besant was detained under 
the Defence of India Act. During the Non-Co-operation time men like the Late 
Deshbandhii Das, Pt. Motilal Nehru were sent to jail and about 25000 people 
all over the country were impiisoned. Internments and impiisonments under the 
Bengal Regulation were only of recent memoiy. That is the result of trusting 
the Government with executive power. With this record of imprisonment and 
internment and persecution to your credit, you ask us to trust you with more 
powers. Are you justified in doing so ? I submit, no.” 

Continuing Pt. Malaviya said that it had been said that communist propaganda 
was doing great harm to the country and a remedy must be found for it. He 
submitted that the existing law of the country was sufficient to deal with the evil. 
He did not want to copy law from Australia badly — mangling it by omitting its 
vital part. By omitting to incorporate the right of trial they had put everything 
topsy — turvy. The show of trial which was conceded under the present law was 
hardly doing justice to the judges before whom the case would be placed 

Continuing Pandit Malaviya said : “There was no reason to be alarmed at 
the writings of the vernacular press who only say that the present system of 
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Government is very bad. The condition of the agriculturists in India is very 
lamentable. Do the CJovernmcnt know that they do not get sufficient to eat and 
to clothe themselves (Cries of shame, shame). Is it not a matter of shame for 
both officials and non-officials that after 1 50 years of British rule such things 
should exist ? Take the case of the indrustriaiists also. Their condition was none 
the better than the agiiculturists. I have gone to Bombay and have personally 
seen the conditions 10 which the labourers live there. Who will deny that there 
are mill-owners in Bombay who engage l^athans to keep the labourers down ? 

Sir Abdul Quayain : — Why do the capitalists employ Pathans ? 

Pandit Malaviya . — The reason is that one of the sins of the Government is 
that they employ Pathans. (Voices from Government benches . No, Government 
do not employ Pathans). In Baidoh who employed the Pathans? — (Loud non- 
official applause and ciies of shame, shame) and the Government have set an 
example to the Millowners to employ Pathans (Laughter). This I say with more 
sorrow than in anger. Continuing Malaviya said that the agriculturists and the 
industrialists have been exposed to all evJs. 

Sir Abdul Quayam Still the Government open fire at the Pathans. 

Pandit Malaviya I do not stand here to apologise to the Goveinment (Heai, 
hear). Pathan or no Pathan, the (Government cannot be excused* if they do any 
wrong to any fellow-subject. (Hear, hea*). 

Proceeding Pt Malaviya said In addition to then failing to discharge their 
duty to their subjects the Go\ernment had been guilty of at.ocious wrong which 
IS largely responsible for the present situation. Who cieated this present situation ? 

I say It IS the Government, The (Jovemment are not lesponsible to the people. 
They are not lesponsible to any body. This Goveinment in the teeth of opposi- 
tion passed that v^i etched measure, the rat>o question. What does this mean ? 
It has been predicted that the passing of such a latio mcasuie would be disastioiis 
and would lead innurnciable stiikes. We on this side of the House uiged, Sir 
Purushottamdas uiged and, I am glad to say, Sir \hctor Sashoon and Mr. Cocke 
urged that the Goveinment should not be so obstinate to pass such a measure. 
Everything of wh<it had been predicted has happened. Sii Purushottamdas had 
predicted that stnkes would occur and it has happened so. 

Pt. Malaviya then read fiom the “Pioneer” an article published on i8th 
December on ratio and appealed to the new Finance Member to reconsider the 
question (laughter). The article said that Sir Basil Blackett’s i8d ratio had been 
tried and proved disastrous. 

The Giovcinment of Bombay had iccognised that such ratio had proved 
disastrous. By this ratio the millowners had been put into a great disadvantage. 
They were between the devil and the deep sea (laugh tei). On the one side there 
weie the l.abouiers and the (Government on the other. 

Proceeding Pt. Mala\ lya said . — “I was in Bombay when stiikes were going 
on and I got the grievances of the workers and placed them before the millowner.s. 
Some of them weic \Miling to come to a settlement while others weie unwilling 
because the (Government had placed them in such a position that the stiikers were 
not to their disadvantage. The (Goveinment had helped Japan and other im- 
porters and they have hit their own men. If i\e had a national Go\einment we 
would not have such piolonged strikes. We would have used all that is in our 
power to bring about a settlement of the strike. In England how is the Prince 
of Wales engaged now? Ls it a wonder that the workers who have lestrained 
themselves so far and acted with patience to give way in their hunger and misery ? 

I submit, Sir, that the responsibility lies with the Government.” 

He hoped that the present situation m Bombay would be subsided and a 
settlement would be an ived at. He did not apprehend that the troubles would 
spread, but settlement of these troubles w'ould not improve the general situation 
in the country. The pioblem of the general masses has to be dealt with \rr another 
ditection. Our influence with the youth movement which is the rising movement 
will not depend upon the passage or non-passage of this measure. It will depend 
on the Reforms which we are going to get in 1929 or in 1930. That will affect 
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minds of the woikmetj, laboureis and the general masses. At the piesent situation 
in spite of what we say they do not realise the situation. The youth movement 
has lost faith m the Government, because they do not find betterment of the 
condition of the people undei British rule. The Government are content with 
sending out a Commission which all parties in India have boycotted. The 
situation demanded consideiation of the laigei pi inciples of Refoims and not the 
kind of enquiry which the Commission is conducting now. 

Proceeding Pandit Malaviya said : “There was a debate on the recom- 
mendations of the Skeen Committee. I ask the Ciovernment how did they treat 
the lecommendations. That is why the youths have lost faith in the British 
Ciovernment and I am soiry to say so. Would we not as Indians remind our 
youths of the spiiit of Shivaji and Guru Govind Sing and train them to think of 
establishing Self-(iovt. in India Would you British people not respect us if we 
tram them so ? Would you not honoui us if we Lieate a feeling in the mind of 
evciy child that the existing system of Government is dctiimental to our interest 
and tiy to enthuse m them the same spirit? I assure that youths of India have 
got nioie balanced mind and betlei judgment than youths of any other country. 
Their object is to see that a Government like that in Canada and Australia be 
established in India. There is a growing feeling in them to completely separate 
themselves from the British (Hear, hear). The armaments and military you have, 
will be of no ava.l except to kill some of them but that spirit in the youths is 
growing (Hear, hear). Why should we be lying under such humiliating conditions ? 
Concluding Pt. Malaviya said “I cannot undei stand why the Government 
is so obstinate in putting this Bill on the Statute Book. Do they not lealise that 
they will be stiffening our attitude tow aids the Biitish by putting in such a measure ? 
While we aie agieed on the piinciple of the Bill why do they not agiec to the 
question of evidence ? Do they not lealise that by passing this measure the 
situation will become worse ? It is a matter of great regret that the Government 
should insist on their pound of flesh (Applause). 

INDIAN LIMITATION ACT AMENDMENT. 

Aftei a recess of thiee days the Asembly met on the iith FEBRUARY, 

At the outset Mr. Creiar moved that the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Limitation Act, 1908 as pased by the Council of State be taken into consideration 
and be passed. 

Sir B. L, Mitter, Law Membei, in a maiden speech said in course of the state- 
ment of objects and leasons that the Civil Justice Committee recommended that it 
should be made clear that Articles 133 and 134 mean what they say viz. that limita- 
tion luns fioin the date of pui chase or of tiansfei as the case may be and the date of 
obtaining possession is immaterial. The Committee furthei lecommended that 
the Act should be amended so as to put Hindu and Miihamrnedan religious endow- 
ments on the same footing as othei trust funds which definitely vest in the trustee. 
The Government of India came to the conclusion that m case of both articles, the 
period of limitation should lun fiom the date when sale or transfer becomes known 
to the plainuff, that the peiiod m case of Ai tide 133 should be reduced fiom 
twelve to three yeais and that Hindu, Muhammedan and Buddhist leligions as well 
as chaiitable endowments should be included within the scope of both these 
ai tides as also of Section 16 of the Act. The Bill gave effect to these conclusions. 

AN AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Lalchand Navaliai moved an amendment that in Clause 3 (D) in the entry 
column 3 against the proposed Aitide 134— (B) after the word “transfer” the 
words “or when the tiansfer becomes known to the manager” be added. 

bir B. L. Mitter was afraid that the amendment was not acceptable to the 
Government. Mr. Jayakar also opposed the amendment. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai then begged leave of the House to withdraw his 
amendmdht and leave was granted. The 01 iginal motion was then carried. 

INDIAN PATENTS AND DESIGNS ACT. 

Sir B, N. Mitra then moved that the Bill further to amend the Indian Patents 
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and Designs Act 1911 for certain purposes be referred^ to a Select Committee 
consisting of Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Alexander, Anwarul Azim, 
Lalchand Navalrai, Kumar Gangananda Singha, S. Lall, L. Graham and the mover 
and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute 
the meeting of the Committee be foui. The motion was caiiied 
TRADES DISPUTES UILL. 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra next moved that the Bill to make provision tor 
investigation and settlement of Trade Disputes and for certain other purposes be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of Sir Daicy Lindsay, Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas, Messrs. Abdul Matin Choudhury, Anwarul Azim, T. B. Roy, M. K. 
Acharya, K. C. Roy, S. C. Mitra, Jogia, S. Lall, Sesha Iyengar, G. D. Bnla, Sir 
Victor Sassoon, Dewan Chamanlal, Messrs. Fazl Rahimutullah, Ismail Khan 
and Jamandas Mehta. 

Sir B. N. Mitra in moving the Bill said that the fundamental princip.e underly- 
ing the Bill was that trade dispute wa.s not a matter for concern of the employeis 
only, but concerned the community as a whole. Recent experiences of the past 
few years had brought home to all the gravity of the situation aiising out of trade 
disputes. The main parts of the Bill consisted of three parts. The first relates to 
the establishment of tribunals for investigation and settlement of trade disputes. 
This part of the Bill is based generally on the British Industrial Courts Act of 1919 
and its detailed provisions were adopted for the most part of the Bill fiom the 
clauses in that Act. The main difference was that where the British Act set up a 
Standing Industrial Court the Conciliation Boards wliK'h the Bill pioposed to 
establish were intended to be appointed ‘ad hoc’ like the Courts of Inquiiy in oidcr 
to deal with particular disputes. 

The second part of the Bill consisted of matter which related to public utility 
services. It made it a penal oflence foi the workers employed on monthly wages 
in public utility services to strike without previous notice and also provided heavier 
penalties for persons abetting such offence. It was because on principle that 
persons whose work was vital to the welfare of the community generally 
should not be entitled to enter into a stnke before sufficient time had been 
given to examine the merits of their grievances and to explore the possibilies 
of arriving at a peaceful settlement. I'rovisions of somewhat similar type already 
existed in the Indian Post Office Act and in a number of Municipal Acts in India 
and the principle was one which was accepted in other countries. 

The last part related to illegal stiikes and lockouts. They are applicable only 
in case of stiikes and lockouts which satisfied two conditions. In the first place, 
strike or lockout must have other objects than mere furtherance of tiade dispute 
within the industry to which the strikers or employeis belonged and in the second 
place a strike or lockout must be designed to coeice the Govemment either directly 
or inflicting hardship on the community. If these conditions were satisfied a stnke 
or lockout must be illegal. 

“It would be affectation on my part,’’ said Su Bhupendra Nath, “to say that 
the provisions of this Bill have been subjected to criticism. It has been subjected 
to severe criticism by the w’orkers who say that we have been inteifering with their 
rights. I take this opportunity to declare that it is not in the least the intention of 
the provisions of this Bill to strengthen its position against its own employees or 
any employees at all. 

After a few more speeches from the non-official side the motion for 
reference of the Bill to a Select Committee with the inclusion of Mr. Jinnah’s 
name was put to vote and carried without division. The House then adjourned. 

HINDU LAW OF INHERITENCE. 

On the /.?//< FEBRUARY Mr. Shanmukham Chetty moved that the amend- 
ments made by the Council of State in the Bill to alter the order in which certain 
heirs of Hindu male are entitled to succeed to his estate be taken intp considera 
tidn. In moving the Bill Mr. Chetty said that there had been a tendency among the 
Hindu reformers to recognise the rights of inheritance of the female. The measure 
before the House, he said, did not seek to bring about any radical change, but 
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its scope was limited as it sought to recognise the claims of certain females who 

were nearer relatives. He hoped that the amendment made by the Council of State 
would be accepted with ceitain alterations. 

Mr. Sidheswar Prasad siNriH moved an amendment that in sub-clause (2) of 
Clause I of the Bill as amended by the Council of State for woids “of males not 
held in copercenary and not disposed of by will” the woids “not held in copai- 
cenary and not disposed by will of the males dying after the passing of this Act** 
be substituted. He said that the clause was ambiguous and was likely to cause 
further litigation. Moreover, it would do injustice to the departed souls. 

Mr. JAYAKAR opposed the amendment. He said that theie was no 

necessity for such amendment as that amendment would only postpone the 

operation of the Bill. He added that he wanted to speak to those who were m 
favour of the principle of the Bill and who supported the amendment and asked 
them to be careful for this amendment would hamper progress of the Bill. He 
asked why the operation of the Bill should be postponed when it had come befoie 
the House with the appioval of the Council of State. He then quoted seveial 
passages from the ex- Law Memcr Mullah’s book on the law of inhciitance and 
said that this Bill only sought to remedy the evil effects ot the fieak of nature 
i.e. son born to a daughter (because she is a woman) had to wait for 332 geneia- 
tions for piopeity (laughter). He then traced the history of the Bill and said 
that this w'as an old Pull and had his appioxa). 

SirB. L. MITTER, Law Member, then spoke on his personal capacity as a lawyer 
and not as a Government Member, for the attitude of the Government on tins 
Bill was one of complete neutrality. 

Sir B. L. Mitter said that the intention of the Bill was to be gatheied from 
the Bill itself and not from the proceedings of the Council of State. The whole 
controversy, he understood, was limited to such Estates which aie in possession 
of limited owners. The question w'as asked whether the icversioncis aftei the 
death of limited owners w’cre to be piotcctcd or not. In that controveisy the 
Government would not take any pait. The controversy how'ever did not go into 
the fundamentals of Hindu Law as the question w-as that nearer female relations 
were to be preferred to distant agnative relatives. As rcgaids the intention of 
the origin of law, he quoted a Chief Justice of England who said that the devil 
himself know'eth not the mind of a man and thought that the Bill ought to be 
supported. 

Pandit MALAMVA W'as cntiiely opposed to the Bill. He said that the Hindu 
Law' of succession was a personal law and the Goveinment guaranteed that they 
would not interfere with them. It was not right on the part of the legislatures to 
alter that law'. Other laws of succession might be more logical but the Hindu Law 
W’as sacred to e\ery Hindu, Continuing Pandit Malaviya said that the matter 
did not receive full considerations w’hen the Bill was tusl ciiculated m 1921. 
Hindus did not get any oppoitunity to express then opinion. At this stage the 
President asked the speaker to confine himself to the amendment. 

Proceeding the speaker leipiested the non-Hindu members to abstain fiom 
voting. It would be an outrage on the sentiments of pious Hindus to alter the 
law as it related to “Gotraja” theory and offering of Pindas. A matter which had 
roots deep in religious beliefs should not be taken up or so lightly disposed. 'Phe 
President again asked the speaker to confine himself to the amendment. 

Pandit Malaviya . — I bow to your decision, Sir, but I think when the thud 
reading is not provided, members should be given an opportunity to have his full 
say. He then asked the Hindu members to record their protest. 

The President ; What could Hindu members do ? 

Pandit Malaviya : They can speak against the measure so that it may be 
recorded in the official report and published in the press and the Governor-Geneial- 
in-Council nxght take due notice of them. 

He supported the amendment of Mr. Sidheswar Prasad Singh, 

The amendment was then put to vote and was pressed to division with the 
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result that 14 voted for the amendment whereas 48 against it. The amendment 
was declared lost. 

INLAND STEAM VESSELS ACT AMEND. 

Mr. K. C. NEOGV moved that the Bill further to amend the Inland Steam 
Vessel Act 1917 be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, Sir George Rainy, Messrs. Sesha Iyengar, Gaya Prasad Singh, Anwarul 
Azim, Abdul Matin Chaudhuiy, S. N. Hazi, W. S. Lamb, Col. F. Crawford, Rai 
Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy, Gazanfar Ah Khan and the mover and the number of 
members whose presence should be necessary to constitute meeting of the 
Committee should be six. 

In moving his Bill Mr. Neogy said that the main principles of the Bill were 
to aim the executive authoiity with the power to control the lates of fares against 
excessive demands. He sought to prove that the third-class fares in steameis 
were 50 pei cent, higher than the thiid-class fares in Railway. He said that the 
freight 1 ate had been increased by 50 p.(. and leferred to a specific case where 
freight on ceitain ( onimodity in As.sam was increased ten times during the course 
of one year. The State Railways, he said, at one time used to own steameis but 
in couise of time withdiew from the field leaving it to powerful companies and 
the lequisite conditions weie not imposed for the safety of public interestii. In 
this connection, Mr. Neogy leferrcd to the lesolution passed* yesterday in the 
Bengal Legislative Council asking foi an elaboiatc enqiiiiy into the working of 
the steamei semces and hoped that the House would accept the principle of 
the Bill. 

Sir Geoige rainy then explained the altitude of the Government towards the 
Bill. He said that the Goveinment was not opposed to the Bill being leferred to 
a Select Committee. What the final attitude of the Government on the Bill would 
be depended on the shape of the Bill as it emerged out of the Select Committee. He 
also said that the Government w’ould have no sympathy with the Bill if the object 
of the Bill was to hindei and haiass the piogress of the e.xisting shipping 
companies. 

The motion fot refeiencc of the Bill to a .Select Committee was put to vote 
and earned 'I'he House then adjourned. 

AMENDMENT OF STANDING ORDERS. 

ijth BEBRUAKY was a pitched battle of biains that was fought 
on the flooi of the Assembly w'hen Mi. Rangabwami Iyengar moved several 
amendments to change the .Standing Uiders. The lepresentatives of the people 
Hied to snatch more power undei the Standing Orders while the Buieaucracy 
contested eveiy inch of the giound. The fight was really interesting to those who 
weie closely following the development of Pailiamentary foim of Government in 
India. 

By 50 votes to 46 the non-officials scored their fust victory of the sesssion 
when Ml. Iyengar’s pioposal that on official days when the Government 
business was light and the House would rise before 4 o’clock the Piesident 
should be authorised to place non-ofhcial business for discussion w'as carried in 
pile of vehement opposition by the Treasury Benches. It may be mentioned 
here that out of 46 members who voted with the Government only thiee were 
Indian non-officials. But two other important proposals of Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar which tried to establish the right of the Assembly to criticise the official 
and public acts of the Goveinor-Cieneial and (iovernois and to reply to the 
utterances of the Viceroy w'ere, however, defeated. 

Mr. Rangaswami IYENGAR mo\ed . “That the amendments to the Standing 
Orders as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration.” The 
House after having taken it into consideration, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar moved 
that amendments to the Standing Orders as reported by the Select Committee be 
passed. The amendments were then taken clause by clause. • 

Birst Clause, The first clause w-hich was adopted as follows ; In the Standing 
Order (4) for the words “all pending notices shall lapse and fresh notices must be 
given for the next session” the following shall be substituted namely (i) “All pen- 
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dins? notices other than the notices of intention to move for leave to Introduce 
a Bill shall lapse and a fresh notice must be given for the next session ; provided 
that a fresh notice shall be necessary of intention to move for Ictive to introduce 
any Bill in respect of which sanction has been granted under the Government of 
India Act, if sanction has ceased to be operative.” 

Second Clause. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar then moved the second clause 
which ran : “For the Standing Order (6) following shall be substituted : 
“Meeting of the Assembly shall (subject to the direction of the President) ordinarily 

commence at 1 1 a.m.” • , , , , . , r 

In moving the amendment Mr. Iyengar said that by this the direction of 
the President has been substituted for the direction of the Governoi -General. He 
was sure that it was not interference with the Executive authority and thought 
that the present piovision was against Section 63 (d» sub-clause 2) according to 
which the Governor-General might fix the time and place of the session but not 
the hour of meeting 01 dispersal of the House. The motion was passed. 

Third Clause. Much discussion took place with regard to the third clause which 
runs as follows : — “Standing Order and after that Sub-order, the following orders 
shail be added, namely . “The President may diiect that in addition to the sitting on 
the days allotted for transaction of Government and non-official business set down 
for, IdiU not disposed of on the day allotted therefor by the Governor-General 
and on such days business shall, unless the President otherwise directs, be tran- 
sacted in Older in which it was set dov\n on the days allotted for it by the Governoi- 
Geneial, business onginally set down for the earlier day having piiority ovei the 
business originally set down for a later day. 

“The President may diiect that on any day on which Government business 
teiminates earlier than 4 p. m., non-oflficial business may be transacted in such an 
Older as he may direct, piovided that nothing in suborder 2) or suborder (3) 
shall be deemed to permit tiansaction of non-official business on the day not 
allotted therefor by the Governoi -General if the Goveinoi-Geneial m Council 
withholds his consent theieto under rule (6) 

In moving the amendment Mr. lyengai leferied to the minute of dissent and 
said that when theie was lesponsible Goveinment in this country Government 
Qhould be enabled to bung official Bills in preference to private Bills but the 
position in this countiy was difTerent as the Government was not responsible to 
the people. The business of this House could not be put on the same category 
as the Biitish ( abmet which was responsible to Parliament having non-official 
majority. He hoped that the house 111 espective of parties would suppoit as the 
members were not meie legistering machines but they must bring foith public 
matters before the House. 

Mr. Crerar opposing said that no rule of the Standing Orders should be made 
inconsistent with the geneial intention of the 01 ders. He thought that Legislative 
Rule (6) was exhaustive with regard to particular points with which it dealt. It 
would put the Government at an unfair disadvantage. 

The division resulted in a defeat of the Government, voting being 50 for the 
amendment and 46 against it. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar moved an amendment to sub order (2) of the 
Standing Older 29 that “the following explanation shall be added, namely a member 
shall not, by reason only of his criticising official or public acts of the Governor- 
General or of any Governor be deemed to reflect upon the conduct of the 
Governor-General or such Governor within the meaning of this Standing 
Order.” 

Mr. CRERAR*S OPPO.SITION. 

Mr. Crerar opposing said th^t they could not agree in the present state of the 
constitution where extraordinary powers were vested in the Governor-General and 
in the Governors personally, that the action of the Governor-General or a Governor 
apart from his Council, should be opened to criticism on the floor of the House. 
He also said that if criticism be directed against any authority that authority 
should be given an opportunity to give a reply. But the Governor-General 
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could not give any reply on the floor of the House. It would entirely be an 
ineffective method if those who had no shares in powers shduld be called upon to 
reply. 

Mr. IYENGAR replying said that Mr. Crerar entirely misapprehended the 
scope of the explanation that he wanted to add. He was surprised to hear that 
by this amendment the responsibility of the Governor-General would be affected. 
“All that we seek to add,” he said, “is to have a legitimate opportunity to express 
our views.” As to the argument that the Governor-General could not reply, 
he held that plea was untenable as the Governor-General could get such an oppor- 
tunity in the address which he generally gave in the open House. “It is we,” he 
said, “who are not given an opportunity to give a reply to the observations which 
he makes in his address.” The Governot -General, he said, could govern this 
country by sheer force of certificate even without the aid of the Executive Council. 
‘It is only an opportunity of saying what we want,” he concluded. 

The amendment was pressed to a division which resulted in a victory for the 
Government. Votes for the amendment numbered 39 and against 42 . 

OTHER amendments. 

Mr. Rangaswami moved that in sub-order 3 of the Standing Order 32 for 
words “shall have the right of speaking,” the following shall be substituted, namely, 
“may with the permission of the President speak.” , • 

The motion being opposed was carried. Two subsequent motions of Mr. 
Rangaswami were also carried without opposition. They are in suborder 2 of 
the standing order 70 the words “has been disallowed under rules” shall be 
substituted. In standing order 72 for words ‘‘is to be considered” words “is 
under considerations” shall be substituted. 

DEMAND TO CRITICISE ADDRESS. 

Mr. Rangaswami then moved that for Standing Order 74 the following should 
be substituted, namely “communications from the Assembly to the Governor- 
General on his address or message shall be made by a formal address through the 
President after the motion made and carried m the .\ssembly.” 

In moving the motion Mr. Rangaswami said that it was the general practice 
of the Governor-Cieneral to open a session of the .Assembly and on that occasion 
to deliver a speech to the House in which the administrative policy of the 
Government was discussed and what they proposed to pursue in future was also 
outlined. The Goveinor-Geneial in short lays down the programme of the 
Government. By providing an oppoitunity to the opposition to criticise his speech 
and bringing an amendment, an opportunity was provided to criticise the policy 
of the administration. A similar opportunity was provided to the British Parlia- 
ment by way of providing an opportunity to criticise the King’s speech. 

Mr. CRERAR, Home Member, opposed the motion. He said that he could 
not improve upon the argument of the predecessor of his when on another occa- 
sion this subject was discussed on the floor of this house. If they agreed to this 
change the speech of the (iovernor-General might be subject to unrestricted 
debate in the House. This change was not insubstantial, or a mere clarification 
of the existing Standing Older. It was entirely a new departure which they must 
oppose. There was no analogy to the King’s speech in the British Parliament. 
The King’s speech was not written by His Majesty and it outlined the policy of 
his Ministers and it had nothing personal about it, and in criticising it the policy 
of the Ministers only was criticised. In the case of the Governor-General s 
speech it contained matter which were not always the opinion of his Council. It 
had much personal about it. If this change was made the Governor-General’s 
speech might be reduced to a colourless, formless and much less living thing than 
it was at present. 

After several other speeches the motion of Mr. Rangaswami was put to the 
vote and on the House dividing the motion was lost by 48 to 44 votes. The House 
then adjourned. • 

COMPULSORY PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

On the ij/A FEBRUARY the discussion on Di. Moonje’s resolution regarding 
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compulsory physical training for Indian boys was resumed, Kumar Rananjaya Singh 
supported it. 

Col, CRAWFORD then moved the following amendment in substitution of the 
original resolution : — “This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in- 
Council that with a view to remove the defects in the character training of Indian 
youths as emphasised by the Skeen Committee, steps should be taken as early 
as possible to provide compulsory physical training, games and drill for Indian 
boys attending schools and colleges between the ages of 12 and 20 and to provide 
and encourage the use of miniature rifle ranges.*' 

Mr. M. K. Acharya then moved the following amendment : — “This Assembly 
recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that steps should be taken 
as early as possible to provide for compulsory physical training of Indian boys 
attending schools and colleges and also with a view to inculcate among them 
group discipline, initiative and capacity foi leadership to provide for military 
drill, rifle shooting or other similar exercises for all boys between the ages of 16 
and 20 yeais except those who may for good and sufficient reasons be exempted 
from the same by the school or college authorities concerned.” 

Dr. MOONJE replying to the debate said that he was thankful to the 
constructive suggestion made by Col. Crawford in his amendment. He then said 
that he was amused at the remarks of the Educational Secretary Mr. Bajpai the 
oher day when he spoke on the resolution. The training he has received and 
the service he had put in the Government of India could not make him say better. 

While Dr. Moonje was proceeding to criticise the speech of Mi. Bajpai 
the President said that he had only two more minutes. Dr. Moonje then said 
that as the subject v\ as a laige one, he could not finish his speech in two more 
minutes and that he was content with what he had said. He then resumed his seat. 

Mr. BAJPAI, Educational Secretary, then followed Dr. Moonje. At the 
outset he referred to the sweeping indictment of the present system of education 
in India made by some members and said that the ideal of the Government was 
the production of husbandmen. One would rather hesitate to accept the state- 
ments contained in the oratory of Mr. Jayakar the other day regarding the present 
system of education. Mr. Bajpai then referred to the resolution of Dr. Moonje and 
the amendment of Col. Ciawford. 

At this stage Dr. Moonje said : — I am prepared to accept Col. Crawford's 
amendment (applause). 

Mr. Bajpai said that the amendment of Col. Crawford was in strict confor- 
mity with the resolution of Dr. Moonje. The position of the Government in regard 
to the amendment was, said Mr. Bajpai, so far as physical training for Indian 
boys in schools and colleges was concerned, that they ( Government of India) 
would suggest to local Governments to put in practice physical training for Indian 
boys in schools and colleges and ask them to leport as often. He also said 
that the Government accepted the principle of military drill and military training 
and that they should be made compulsory in institutions but Mr Bajpai also 
made it clear that the acceptance of the principle did not mean immediate intro- 
duction of it. With regard to rifle practice Mr. Bajpai said, in so ^ar as rifle practice 
had not been made compulsory but only obligatory the Government accepted 
this principle also and would forward copies of the amendment with the resolution 
to local Governments and ask them to intoduce the principle. 

Mr. Acharya having withdrawn his amendment m favour of Col. Crawfoid’s 
amendment, the latter was put to vote and declared carried. 

ASSAULT ON LALA LAJPAT RAI. 

Your Govemmenfs hands are red with the blood of Lalaji. With these words 
Pandit Dwarka Prosad Misra next moved his resolution which slated that Lala 
Lajpat Rai’s death was, in the opinion of the House, hastened by the police assaults 
on him, that Earl Winterton's statement regarding this tragedy was insulting and 
the report of the Boyd Enquiry Committee was unreal and tried to justify and 
whitewash the crimes committed by the police. 
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To this resolution Munshi Iswar Saran moved an amendment demanding 
the appointment of a Committee consisting of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas, Sir Abdul Quayum, Md. 
Yakub and the mover to enquire into the matter. 

The Hon. Mr. Crerar, putting forth the Government case, characterised the 
speeches of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Lala Hansraj, two eye-witnesses 
to the Lahore incident, as mere inpressions and the entire non-official case as 
political demonstration. He refused to agree to the “victimisation of officials” for 
political reasons. It is, however, significant to note that Mr. Crerar had not a 
word of apology or regret in his whole speech for this tragic incident. The Home 
Member even went so far as to say that not even a prima facie case had been 
established to institute an enquiry. 

This stubborn attitude of Mr. Crerar provoked the Party leaders. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Jinnah and Dewan Chamanlal clearly showed 
the immediate necessity of an open enquiry. The real issue, as Mr. Jinnah pointed 
out, was whether the police had acted lawfully in its assault on a lawful crowd. 

Munshi Iswar Saran’s amendment was, however, carried by 57 to 45 votes 
amidst non-official cheers. The cnly elected Indian who voted with the Government 
was Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

The following is the text of Pandit Dwarka Prosad Misrrf’s resolution*: — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that 
he may be pleased to convey message from this Assembly to the 
Secretary of State for India and through him to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that this House strongly resents the insulting reply of Earl Winterton, 
Under-Secretary of State for India given on 26th November, 1928, to the question 
from members of the Labour Party regaiding the circumstances of Lala Lajpat 
Rai’s death and that this House believes that the death of Lala Lajpat 
Rai was accelerated by the injury received at the hands of the police while leading 
the boycott procession on the arrival of the Simon Commission at Lahore and 
is of opinion that the enquiiy conducted by the Boyd Committee was unreal 
and instituted deliberately to justify and whitewash the crimes committed by 
the Police.” 

The following is Munshi Iswar Saran’s amendment . “That this Assembly 
recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that he be pleased to appoint 
a Committee consisting of i’andit Motilal Nehru, Pt. Malaviya, Sir Purushottam- 
das Thakurdas, Sir Abdul Quyium, Maulavi Muhammad Yakub and the mover 
to enquire into the allegations which have been made regarding the assault on 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Leader of the Nationalist Party in the Assembly and its effect 
in causing or hastening his death and to issue instructions to the Committee to 
submit its report within one month of its appointment.” 

DISCUSSION or PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 

On the iSth FEBRUARY an interesting constitutional point was raised in the 
Assembly when Sir George Schuster, Finance Member, moved demands for excessive 
grants. Mr. B. Das wanted to discuss the policy of the Government in not allowing 
the House to consider the report of the Public Accounts Committee before the 
House proceeded to consider demands for excess grants. 

The Finance Member raised a point of order that the question did not arise. 

Mr. B. Das said that last year a question was raised and they were told that 
the Statutory Commission would consider the question. But, Mr. Das said, 
they on that side of the House did not know what that outside body was doing and 
wondered why a day was not allotted for enabling the House to discuss the report 
of the Public Accounts Committee. 

President Patel : Who wants it ? 

Messrs. Das and Chetty : The House wants it. 

Mr. Graham said that the House never asked for a day. ^ 

Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar said that on the question whether the House was 
going to discuss the report of the Public Accounts Committee or not, Sir 
Basil Blackett was anxious that the House should discuss it. He did not unders* 
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tand why the Government was drawing red herring across the path of a fair 
discussion. He leferred to a previous ruling of the President that the question of 
general policy could be discussed on the occasion of supplementary grants. Mr. 
Iyengar further said that the report could be discussed by way of a motion by the 
Finance Member, or if it be superfluous, they could raise a general debate. 

The President suggested consultation with the Finance Member and see what 
he thought about it. Mr. Iyengar agreed and apparently awaited a reply. The 
Finance Member leferred to the promise of Sir Basil and said that the Commission 
was visiting Delhi by the middle of next month and he wanted to discuss the matter 
with them. In the meantime he was prepared to receive representations on the 
matter but was not piepared to allot a day for discussion. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty said that the Public Accounts Committee was 
constituted in virtue of the Government of India Act and he knew not if theie was 
any difficulty in the way of alloting a specific day for the House to discuss its 
report. The Public Accounts Committee, he said, plays an important pait in the 
administration of the country and the very fact of its refeience in the Act enabled 
them to presume that the House should get an oppoilunity to discuss its repoit. 

Mr. Aney thought the Finance Member had specific lesponsibility to allot 
a specific day foi discussion of the report and said that othciwise rules would not 
be complied with. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas referred to Mr. Graham’s contention and said 
that 't was the duty of the Goveinment to allot a day. 

Mr. Giaham said that the Act did not provide for that. 

Sir I’urushottamdas Thakui das said that Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhuiy of his 
Party was a membei of the Committee and he had cleaily expiessed his desiie that 
the repoit ought to be discussed on the floor of the House. He and his party 
were strongly of opinion that there should be a day for discussion of the repoit, 
otherwise no useful purpose would be seived by it. 

In givins^ his ruling President PATEL said that the House should be giateful to 
Mr. Das for drawing the attention of the House to an important question The 
President thought that the Public Accounts Committee was the cieation of the 
House and so its report should be discussed on the floor of the House. The objec- 
tion of the Finance Member against the proceduie that was then going to be 
adopted did not apply to Mr. Das’s contention as he wanted full discussion on the 
matter. ‘‘We should establish practice in this House’’, said the President, “by 
which the leport of the Public Accounts Committee can be discussed fully”. He 
referred to the practice in some piovinces where the Finance Member first brought 
a motion for adopting the report and thought the House might as well adopt the 
practice. But the IVesident thought that the Finance Member was not ready to 
meet the point and thought the I* mance Member should be given time to consider 
and come out wuth his suggestion. The House, he thought, should not make this 
new depaituie in this session. “But I feel strongly,” he concluded, “that we 
must adopt a healthy practice to enable the House to discuss the report of 
committees which are created by the House.” 

DEMANDS FOR EXCESS GRANTS. 

Sir George Schuster then moved demands for excess grants in respect of 
stamps, interest on miscellaneous obligations, emigration, joint stock companies, 
miscellaneous etc. All demands were adopted without discussion. 

Sir Geoige Schuster then moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding 
Rs. 99,600 be granted to the Governor-General-in-Council to defray the charges 
that will come in course of payment during the year ending 31st March, 1929, in 
respect of customs. When this demand was moved Mr. N. C. Chunder pointed 
out that in the Standing Finance Committee a provision for Rs. 78,500 was made 
in repect of customs and asked where did this excess of about Rs. 21,000 come in. 

Mr^ Sanpva Rao replied that this sum was not sufficient. It was found later 
by real appropriation and hence the sum was added. The grant was agreed to. 

Sir George Schuster then moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding 
Rs. 7 5,000 be granted to the Governor-Gcneral-in-Council to defray the charges 
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that will come up in course of payment during the year ending 31st Maich 1929 in 
respect of salt. The demand was accepted. * 

The Finance Member then moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding 
Rs. 24,000 be granted to the Governor-General-in-Council to defiay the charges 
that will come up in course of payment during the year ending 31st March 1929 in 
respect of stamps. The demand was passed. 

The Finance Member then moved that a supplemental y sum not exceeding 
Rs. 879,000 be granted to the Governor-General-in-Council to defray ihe charges 
that will come up in course of payment during the year ending 31st March 1929, 
in lespect of Indian I’osts and Telegraphs Depaitment. The demand was allowed. 

The Finance Member then moved for a supplementary demand of 
Rs. 21,47000 in respect of interest on debt and 1 eduction or avoidance of debt; 
Rs. 251,000 in respect of inteiest on miscellaneous obligations ; Rs. 50,000 for 
legislative bodies ; Rs. 8,000 for department of Health ; Education and Lands ; 
Rs. 8,000 for police ; Rs. 45,000 for meteriology ; Rs. 31,000 for medical sei vices , 
Rs. 37,000 for Public Health ; Rs. 9,000 for civil veterinary serxices , Rs. jcj^ooo 
for industries ; Rs. 31,000 for emigration ; Rs. 7o,cxxd foi Indian Stoies Department , 
Rs. 777,(x» for mint ; Rs. 60,000 for Stationaiy and 1‘nnting which weie agieed to 
by the House. 

Sir George Schuster then moved that a .supplementary sum not evceechng Rs. 
5, 89, OCX) be granted to the Governor-Geneial-in-Council to defray the charges that 
wall come in couise of payment during the >eai ending 31st March 192c;, under the 
head Miscellaneous. 

Kumar Gangananda Singh moved an amendment th<it the demand be 1 educed 
by Rs. 302,000 (expenses for the auxiliary committee on the giowth of education 
and Indian Central Committee of the .Simon Commission ). 

The amendment was put to vote and was pressed to division which 
resulted in 47 voting for the amendment arc! 48 against it. The entire demand 
was carried. 

Sir George Schuster then moved for the following demand.^ wdiuh were 
adopted without any discussion — Rs. 466000 in icspect of n funds, Rs. 8,cx)o for 
North West Frontier Piovince, Rs. 17000 for Beluchistan, Rs. 93000 for Delhi, 
Rs. 1000 for foiest capital outlay, Rs. 476000 for commuted value of pensions, 
Rs. 431 14000 for loans and advance bearing interest. The House then adjourned. 

Railway Budget for 1929-30 

On the /pM FEBRUARY the Railway Budget for i92c;-3o was presented 
to the House by Sii G orge Rainy, the Railway Membci. An important featuie 
of the Railway Estimate is an increase of lyi ciores m the traffic leceipts expected 
in 1928-29 over the figuie of last year. The final lesult of 1928-29 is expected 
to be a gain of just under loX on commeicial lines. Of this surplus iX 

crores will go to meet the loss on strategic lines. The Geneial Revenues will 
receive 546 laks and there will be left just under 3X crores for the Raihvay 
Reserve. 

The Board announce certain reductions in third class fares on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway and long-distance coal freights on all State-managed railways 
except Burma. Telescopic rate is intioduced in thud class passenger fares on 
the E. B. Ry, reducing fares for distances between 151 and 300 miles by a pie and 
for over 300 miles by 2 pies per mile. 

The receipts in 1929-30 from commercial lines are estimated to be over 107X 
crores or iX crores higher than in the current year. 

Capital Expenditure during the current year is expected to amount to 30 
crores including 4 crores for the purchase of the Buima Railways Company’s 
interest in Burma railways, from Jan. i, 1929. In 1929-30 the 1 ail ways expect 
to spend 26X crores on ordinary capital expenditure, of which is for con- 
struction of new lines and in addition 7 crores are required for the. purchase of 
the Southern Punjab Railway from Jan. i, 1930. It is expected that iioo miles of 
new lines will be opened in 1928-29 and about 600 miles next year. 
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“The total receipts of commercial lines we put at Rs. 105 crores which 
IS nearly two crores higher than the receipts of the previous year. The total 
expenditure is estimated at Rs. 95 crores which is up by Rs. 3^3 crores. But 
of this sum more than two crores is accounted for by an increase in our interest 
charges. The surplus of receipts over expenditure on commercial lines is 10^/ 
crores against in 1927-28. Out of this surplus the loss on strategic lines 
absorbs Rs. crores and of the balance Rs. 5^ crores goes to general 

revenues under the operation of the convention and Rs. crores will be 
added to the reserve fund. Such is the financial position in which we face the 
coming year”, said the Commerce Member intoducing the Railway Budget for 
1929-30. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF 1 927-28. 

Regarding the financial results of 1927-28 the Commerce Member said : 
“When I submitted the budget for the current year to the house we anticipated 
that the surplus for 1927-28, that is the year then drawing to its close, on all lines 
w'ould be a little over Rs. 1 1 crores. 

“This estimate was very nearly realised, the actual surplus being about 24 lakhs 
less. Both receipts and expenditure were somewhat higher than was expected, 
but the differences were not important and do not call for detailed explanation.” 

,, REVISED ESTIMATES FOR 1 928-29. 

Regarding revised estimates for 1928-29 he said : “In our budget estimate of 
receipts for the current year we had to balance the normal growth of tiaffic against 
substantial reductions in rates and fares which we were making and the net results, 
we believed, would be a decrease of rather over half a croie in gross traffic receipts 
of commercial lines. Actually we have done rather better than our forecast and 
we now expect that receipts will exceed those of 1927-28 by about i crores. 
This is more satisfactory since neither the industrial nor agricultural conditions of 
the year have been ideal from the railway point of view. The paitial failure of 
monsoon in the Punjab and the United Ptovinces, unexpected and serious shortage 
of wheat crop of 1928 in the former province and prolonged stoppages in Bombay 
cotton mills and iron steel works at Jamshedpur were all unfavourable factors. 

“Nevertheless traffic in almost all classes of commodities has risen and the 
quantity of goods tiansported seems likely to increase by nearly four per cent. For 
all classes of agricultural traffic for which separate figures are maintained, that is, 
grain and pulses, oilseeds and cotton, the loadings have been from five to lo per 
cent higher than in the previous year and there has been appreciable, though 
smaller, increase of loadings of what are known as “miscellaneous smalls” and 
miscellaneous full wagons which can usually be taken as an index of the activity 
of general trade. The single exception is coal. 

“Traffic variations in course of the year have shown a few features of interest. 
It may be useful to indicate how far reduction in rates and fares made last year 
have contributed to the increase in the traffic. Passenger eai nings are down by 
Rs. 7 lakhs only as compared with the estimated decline of 21 lakhs and though 
the number passengers carried was less by four millions during the first seven 
months of the year passenger miles increased by 49 millions which means that the 
average journey travelled was longer. This is the effect which 7 eduction in long 
distance third class fares might be expected to produce. 

“In the budget estimates of the current year we anticipated that working 
expenses should be stationary at about 62}^ crores. They are now expected to be 
about 2 crores higher and in excess of the actuals of 1927-28 by i crores. About 
3/5ths of this excess is due to abnormal causes. The payment of special gratuities 
to the staff dispensed with on reduction of establishment in workshops of South 
Indian and B. B. C. I. Railway Companies is responsible for 35 lakhs and further 
46 lakhs of the excess is due to special adjustments in the accounts of the G. I. P. 
Railway. F or the rest, the increase in working expense is the natural result of addi- 
tional miles of line to be staffed and the larger volume of traffic carried.” 

' RATES AND FARES. 

Regarding rates and fares he said : “Last year it was my good fortune to 
announce important reductions in third class fares and in freight rates on various 
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commodities involving sacrifice of a revenue of about three .crores in a full year. I 
was not sanguine enough to expect that I should be able on this occasion to 
announce a series of reductions on the same scale. But I should have been 
disappointed if the results of the year had made it impossible for us to do anything 
to assist trade. Actually our financial position seems to us strong enough to just ify 
four measures which will, we hope, prove useful. Two of them are of minor 
importance and require only brief notice. In the first place there will be reductions 
in rates for forest produce, such as timber, fire-wood and charcoal on the E. B. and 
G. I. P. Railways and in the second place substantial reductions will be made 
on three of the State-managed railways in rates for fresh fruits and vegetables. 
After making allowance for the growth in traffic which is expected the net, ^ loss 
in earnings is put «at rupees seven lakhs foi those two proposals together. The 
lemaining measures must be explained m gi eater detail. 

“When long distance fares on three of the State-managed railways were 
reduced last year no change was made in third class fares on the E. B. Railway 
which remained at their present level of 3^^ pies per mile for all distances. It has 
been decided to introduce on this railway the telescopic scale, the existing rate 
being retained for distances up to 150 miles, while for longer distances the rate will 
be reduced to pies per mile, from 15110 300 miles and pies per mile for 
distances over 300 miles. It is believed that these reductions will stirrAilate 
passengei traffic appreciably and allowance being made for that, the loss in the 
earnings is estimated to be uipees five lakhs a year. I am glad that we have been 
able to bring the E. B. Railway into line with other State-managed railways in this 
lespect. 

REDUCTION IN RATES FOR COAL. 

“Another important reduction is in rates for coal. The last reduction m oui 
coal rates was made in 1926 and the results have been such as to encourage us 
to take another step m the same direction. On the E. I. Railway the 
tonnage carried for distances over 409 miles was 31 per cent, more in 1927-28 
than it was two years earlier and the earning 33 per cent. more. It is a very 
significant fact that earnings on long distance public coal should show a greater 
inciease than the tonnage, notwithstanding the reduction in charges, for it means 
that the average distance the coal was hauled must have incnasad 
substantially. The piesent 1 ales for distances over 400 miles are calculated on the 
following telescopic scale, the lates being given in pies per maund per hundred 
in miles : — 

i5piesfoi the first 200 miles. 7 ’^pies for the next 300 miles. 6 pies for the 
portion of the jouiney in excess of 500 miles. 

“ 7 'he new scale which we are about to introduce makes no change in the lates 
foi the first 200 miles, but reduces the rate to 6 pies per 100 miles from 201 to 400 
miles and to 5 pics per 100 miles for a portion of the journey in excess of 400 miles. 
I have had new rates compared with rates charged in 1913- 14 in a number of 
centres and find that the increase over pre-war rates vanes from 8 per cent, m case 
of Amritsar and Karachi to 9 per cent, in case of Delhi and Ahmedabad. 10 per 
cent in case of Bombay and Madras and 12 per cent, in case of Cawnpore. I have 
every hope that the reductions will stimulate traffic in long distance coal and that it 
will do something to promote the development of industries in aieas remote from 
coal fields. Reduction in gross earnings due to lower rate foi coal is estimated 
to be rupees 53 lakhs. But there will be a substantial set-oflf owing to the saving 
freight paid by the railways for conveyance of coal they use.” 

BUDGET FOR 1 929-30. 

Regarding the Budget estimate for 1929-30 the Commerce Member said : 
‘Our total receipts we put at Rs. 107 and one-thiid crores, a figure which is 
higher by Rs. 1 59 lakhs than the total receipts of the current year. The normal 
growth of trafic, given a normal monsoon, should give us an increase o€ Rs. 120 
lakhs after allowance is made for the loss of Rs. 65 lakhs owing to reduction in 
rates and fares. The interest on balances of the Reserve and depreciation funds 
should go up by Rs. 20 lakhs and the Goveroment share of profits from 
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subsidised companies by rupees 19 lakhs. The last item is a windfall and arises 
from 1st January, 1900? We shall receive our share of surplus profits for nine 
months m 1929-30, instead of in 1930-31. 

“On the expenditure side woi king expenses are taken at Rs. 65 crores which 
is half a croie in excess of the figuie foi the current year. This excess is more 
than accounted for by the increase of Rs. 58 lakhs in the allocation for depre- 
ciation which undei the rules of the fund automatically inci eases with the growth 
of the capital at chaige. The estimate also includes a special provision of Rs . 
28 lakhs, the leason for which I can more (onveniently explain when I have 
disposed of purely financial questions. Apart from this special provision, the 
estimate under Administration would be less by Rs, lo lakhs and under Opeiation 
by Rs 5 lakhs than levised estimates for the cunent year ; while undei lepairs 
and maintenance w'e are bndgetting for a decrease of Rs. 40 lakhs, paitly because 
special debits to the levcnue on the (L 1 . P. Railw'ay will not recur and partly 
because w'e expect a saving of Rs. 17 lakhs in the cost of lepainng the rolling 
stock. The inlet est charges go up by Rs. 97 lakhs owing to inciease in capital 
at chaige, while suiplus profits paid to Indian .States and Railway Companies 
aie down by K.s. 51 lakhs owing to pin chase of the Bui ma Railw'ay.s. The final 
result is that wc expect a suiplus of Rs. 11*4 croies against Rs. io?4 ciores in 
192829. Of this suiplus Rs. cioies is lequiied to meet the loss on stiategic 
lailways and the balance of Rs. 6J2 cioies wall go to general revenues leaving 
Rs. 33^ crores to be added to the Reserv^e Fund ” 

Regarding capital expendituie the Commeice Member said : “We expect to 
spend dining the cunent year Rs. 28 cioics for capital purposes including Rs. 4 
crores as the pin chase pi ice of the Burma Railways w'hich were taken over by 
the Stale on ist Januaiy last. The figure of Rs. 28 ciores was the net figure 
arrived at after deducting Rs iV crores as piobable savings from total allot- 
ments to vaiious railways. Our piesent anticipation is that the actual expendituie 
w'lll be projects for new capital expendituie and in the coming year deduction 
fiom capital allotment on the giound of probable savings has been cut down 
to Rs. 65 lakhs The expedient of ovei -allotment coupled with a lumpsum 
deduction for probable savings was introduced after the w^ar owing to the inability 
of the 1 ail ways to spend anything like sums which agents believe they could 
spend at the beginning of each yeai. It has now, I think, very neaily outlived 
its usefulness and is likely to play a veiy subordinate part in future budgets. 
The excess over the budget figine is in part accounted for by more rapid pi ogress 
in the completion of new hues under construction in 1927-28. We expected to 
open 900 miles of new^ lines, but actually completed only 438 miles. This yeai 
our estimate of the new lines to be opened wxas 900 miles whereas the actual 
figure promises to be iioo miles. The most important lines opened this year 
are peihaps the Daltonganj-Barkakhana section of the Central Indian Coalfields 
Railways, Kangra Valley line on the N. W. R. and the Dindigul-Bollachi line on 
the S. I. Ry. 

•‘In the next year’s budget we are providing Rs. 33>^ croies for capital 
expenditure including allotment of rupees seven croies for the purchase of 
the Southern Punjab Railway. The acquisition of this line is not only very desir- 
able on administrative grounds, but wmH, we believe, increase our net revenue by 
Rs. 47 lakhs. The estimated expenditure for normal capital purposes is Rs. 
26 crores which is about the same amount as we shall spend in the current 
year. The provision for open line works is a little over Rs. 18 crores from the 
depreciation fund. The full details of work which is going on are given in the 
Railway Board’s memo, and I cannot attempt lo summarise its contents now. 
The only new work of major importance to be commenced is remodelling of 
the Jamalpur workshop on the E. I. Railway, while of the works commenced in 
previous years the most important which are likely to be completed in 1929-30 
are constraction of new workshops for the South Indian Railway at Trichinopoly 
and in Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway at Dohad, a new central 
station of the latter railway in Bombay and electrification of the Ghat section of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway between Kalyan and Poona. 
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Under the head of new construction the allotmentrfor 1929*30 is Rs. 8 and 
one-third crores. A much greater part of this sum will be devoted to the 
completion of the new lines alieady under constiuction and the allotment for 
new lines to be commenced dating the yeai has been kept down to Rs. 35 lakhs. 
This policy of concentiating on a limited numbei of new lines and tanying 
them to completion as rapidly as possible is a natural rorrolary of the new 
situation noated by the ability ot the railways to spend up to then capital allot- 
ments, foi there is no longei the same necessity to have a large numbei of 
projects m hand simultaneously. The disadvantage of dissipation of energy over 
a numbei of pi(*iccls is that it means slow constiau tion and prolonged delay before 
letuin IS obtained on capital cxpeiKh'd. If, on the other hand, the energies of 
Railway Admmisti ations aie con<cntiated on a limited number of works the 
commitments arc icduccd .md the situation is fai rnoie easily controlled if for any 
reason a 1 eduction of expenditure on new constiuction becomes necessary. It is 
expected tliat abcjut uoo miles cif new lines will be opened dm mg 1929-30, leavng 
2, loo, miles Linden < on-ti H' t’cm at the end of llic >cmi. The lines lik» ly to be 
opened mclud** hj mle ot R npLc -I’.o '..itijmi line whuh 's to (.onnect the C. R 
\Mlh a new jioit .a \’i/a jajialam and about i 7 m h‘s of Ime imdei constiuction by 
tlie Iliuma Railways < )t tlie entiielv uca piogntsthe most impoitant is Pacca 
AiU ha line in IC.ist Iicng.il whn h is expei ted to < ost about Rs tuo ciores .A sum 
of Rs. 27 lakhs lias been alloted foi tlie romnicncement of its line m the estimates 
foi the new yi at. 

What I have said about capital cxpendituie concludes my annual leview of the 
Railway Finance. 'I'he )eai lias been reasonably pio^.perous fiom the lailway 
point ot \iew, but llteie have been a few featuus calling foi special comment, either 
m lespect of levenue, 01 of expendituie. The Railway lioaid have spared no effort 
lopiomote me leased tconoiny and efnciency m the railway management, but in 
doing so ihcv h.i\e jn oceeded on l.nes of poiic> laid down in previous yeais and 
there are no novel me.isuie. c.illm { foi special < omment heie. In these ciicams- 
tances I have not 'liouttht ii mnessaiy to ent^; into great detail, but have been 
content to noiii e bnvilv the outsl.inclin., points of mleicst. Theie aie, how'Cvei, 
(Citain featuies m tlie budget fen the iu\t yeai to winch I have not yet referred but 
which aic ncvoilhelcss C)i gwat impoilan* <_ To these I now* tuin. 

I < >\\ EK-PAll) EMrLO\ hF.S. 

I h.ive "])C)k(m of otlivi mteu-sts wliuii tlie tioveinment is i qually bound to 
safeguaul and I hav done so d 'l’.betatcly when we aic^ dealing with schemes for 
impioved cond lion>> on Indian Railways and indeed with expenditme of any kind 
which does not me tease tlie emimg poaei We have constantly to remember w’hose 
money it i.s we ate spending All bie h expendituie must be met sooner or later from 
rates and faie.s and the- e must use ind fall accoi ding to the expenditure incuned. 
But when fairs .11 e laiscd almost nine tenths of the burden falls on the shouldeis of 
the thud class passengers and that means on the shouldeis of those who just by 
any standaid .11 e foi the* nicest pait pocii men. It the lates are raised the costs of 
industries aie mcicased, the eainmgs ot the meichants aie diminished, for the 
volume of tiad»' tcivb. lo de< line the pnee which the cuilivatoi receiv'es, foi his crop 
decieascs and tlie (on^umei cvcnywlnre h.\s to pay higher prices foi what he buy». 
Sooner or latei the' giratci pa t of the r ost wall be paid by those who.^e conditions 
are in no le-^pect snpm.o’ to thoie of lailw.iv woikmen. I dc» not 111 ge this as a 
reason why wc shouKl hold om li inds and abandon any attempt to make things 
easier for the lailvvav stritV, but I do mge it as a leason why w'C should proceed 
step by step and not l>y ^luhicn and ladical changes, lemembenng always that we 
have to balanca*, need foi impiovmg the standaid of living of i ail way employees 
against the cost of deaiei tiansport to the people of India as a whole. 

The work we jnoposed to do is this. We shall set on foot a# systematic 
examination of servu'e conditions of our lowci-paid employees in oider to asceitain 
what aie tlie measuics whic h aie most uigently called for in order to bring about 
improvement that will cov'cr not only lales of pay and usages but also reductions 
of working house which would of couise involve employment of additional slafl*, 
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extension of Provident F»nd, benefits to classes who do not at present enjoy them, 
improvements in housing conditions and so ori. We have had some prelimi- 
nary consultations with the Agents of Railways on the subject but it js certain that 
the investigations to be made will take time and we do not anticipate that schemes 
likely to be sanctioned m 1929-30 will cost moie than 50 lakhs in a full year and, 
of couise, expendituie in the fust yeai will be smaller on that basis. We have 
included in the budget a sum of 25 lakhs (lo lakhs under administration and 15 
lakhs under opeiation) and we have also provided a sum of Rs, 30 lakhs under 
capital for building of additional quaiteis wheie they aie found necessary. These 
sums are meicly our estimate. 

RAII.WAV BOARD 

What I have said leads up to what in my view is the m^st important proposal 
included in the picbcnt budget, J mean the addition of a new member to the 
Railway Poaid. The majoiity of the Standmg Finance Committee found themselves 
unable to appioce this pioposal and foi this icason it will be desiiable, 1 think, 
that I should deal with it at length. It is a 1 ropos.il to which I attach the highest 
itnpoilaiue. It will be desnnble, 1 think, that I sbou’d at the outset state biiefly 
the existing (wganisat'on ot the Ihiaid whub it is pjoi osed to modify apart from 
the Ffn.mcial Commissionci wlio has a defm'te sphere of his O’v . The Railw'ay 
lioaid consists of llnee peison-^, one of whom, the ('hicf Commissioner, is 
(onteined with ev'Ciy aspect of Railway admimstiation and is tlie lecognised 
adviser of Government on all 1 ail way questions winch m.iy come iq) foi discussion. 
The division or iCbponsibility between tlie othei two incmbeis is roughly 
indicated by names by which they are usually desciibed, namely, the Member 
Technical and the Member Geneial The Technical Membei is necessarily 
occupied to a laigc extent with technical and engineeiing pioblems 
and in such matters if the wmik incieases it is at present compaiatively 
easy to pr:)\ide the assistance needed v thout increasing the numbei 
of the Boaul. The position of the Member Onei.il is very difl*erent. The 
duties of the (General Member aie not only heavy but also extremely multifarious 
and It is the latte point on which 1 would lay special stiess. He must, on 
commercial side, pay paiticuKu legaid to the intciests of 1 ail way customers and 
Ins mam anxiety must be to I'cep dowm t Obis so that 1 ales anil f.nes may be kept 
at a level w'’iich wall attract a maximum volume of traffic, bat if the staff questions 
a:e appioadr'd snkly from that angle, thcie must be the danger that other 
inteiests for winch the Rulway ]>oaidii, equally icqiousible may leceive in- 
adequate attention 01 that factoi s not di'cctly commucial may be given insuffi- 
cient weight. Since ns 1 hive said tlie lailwavs exist for the conveyance of 
goods and passeiigcis, it is esbcniial that one of t!ie membei s of the Board 
should be expeit in tiaffic and in commcicial operations and the selection for 
the appointment of the One-nl Membei must be icgul.ited accoidingly, but 
the qualifications of a go id comme’cial in.inagei me not ne essanly those 
which aie likely to fit an office! to deal with labou* cpiestions and indeed in so 
far as his inteiest is engaged mainly in conimnci.il problems, he may be un- 
fitted to handle ques'ions in winch due allowance must always be made for the 
hum in factoi. Hence the conclusion at which the Government of India arrived 
was that the General Member should be set fiee to devote liis whole time to 
those matteis which aie his primary concern, namely, ti an spoliation and commer- 
cial management of ra^lu^avs, and that a new member must be added to the 
Board who would be specially charged with the icsponsibiiity for all establish- 
ment questions and for the w’clfaie of laboui and of the staff generally. They 
considered whether it might not suffice m the fii st instance to appoint additional 
diiectors to the staff of the Railway Board but they came quite definitely and 
deliberately lo the conclusion that this would not suffice and that if important 
interests w,erc not to suffer it was necessary, first that the commercial manage- 
ment of the laihvays should engage the whole time and attention of one Member 
and that similarly the establishment and labour questions should have a Member 
of their own. 
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Sir George Rainy then explained how on the establishment side too need 
for a full time member was equally appaient and said do not hesitate to 

say that if we had 111 the past a member of the Boaid who could give his whole 
time to the staff questions we should have solved om difficulties at least eighteen 
months ago. It is in the beuef that the appointment of an additional member 
of the Railway Board IS the best means towaids eifective and speedy attainment 
of both objects, viz. to provide cheapest possible transport to meet the needs 
of Agricultuie, Industry and Commene and to sec me reasonable stand.iid of 
life for the great body of Indian Railway sen ants whose duty it is to woik the 
railways.” This finished the Railway Budget and the House adjoumed. 

lUJ.L TO ABOLISH 1>LI‘ERKKD KEIJATLS. 

On the JO//i hEBRUARY Mr. Haji mo\cd that the Bill to provide for 
the abolition of defened lebatcs m the coasting tiade of India be lefeired to 
a Select Committee. The (ioveinment had only 42 votes and lost by 10. 

Mr. Haji in course of a lengthly speech lemaikcd that the piesent Bill was 
complementaiy to his ( oastal Reseivation Bill. While the lattei would keep 
shipping earnings in India, the Defened Rebates Abolition Bill would ensure 
fair distnbution of shipping business mong a number of Indian Shipping Compa- 
nies once the coastal tiade is leserved. But the present Bill was not contingent 
upon the passing of the other Bill. • • 

CR. P. C. VMENDMENT HILL. 

Pandit Th.akuidas Bhaigava than mov'cd that the Bill fuitliei to amend 
the Code of Criminal Pi oceduie 1898 (Amendment of Section 551) be ciiculatcd 
for the purpose of eliciting opinion theicon. Stating the objeits and icasoiv, 
the Pandit said that the piCscnt Sc< lion 553 was enacted to piovidc piotcction for 

women and female chiidien of tcndei age fiom unlawful detention and subse- 

quent safe custody foi femah* childicn whose guaidians w’cte .ilive. This 
provision is satisfactoiy so f,u as it goes, but it is cleaily incomplete. It does not 
contemplate the rases of orphans of either sex wffio have no gu.ii diaiis noi does 
it provide for cases in which minors come befoie couits in wa\s othci than 
rescue from unlawful detention. Many o.phanage societies exist in the country 
whose object i> the protection of oiphans and foundlings dheie is no icason 

why couits should not take advantage of the existence of such societies foi the 

protection of diildien. At pic.sent theie is no piovision in the ('limmal Piocedure 
Code to meet such contingencies. This Bill, the spcakei said, intends to make 
provisions rel.itmg to the mmois moie comprehensive and complete. 

The motion was accepted and the House adjoumed. 

Debate on Railway Budget. 

On the j’/j/ bEBRUAR Y general discussion on the Railway budget was pi occeded 
wMth. The debate began wMth the weighty observations of Sir Purushoitamdas which 
were partii iilaily uncomfoi table to European benches as they exposed the 19 pei 
cent dividends of 13 N. W. Raihvay. Mr. Shannuikliain Clietiy cieated a sen nation 
by showing that at M.idura the Euiopean mill was paying down to Madias 
one-third of the late on yam compaied with Indian mills at Coimbatoic though 
the distance betw’een Coimbatoie and Madias was smallei. Mi. Jamnadas Mehta’s 
speech made a terrible indictment against the Boaid’s administiation and waste- 
fulness and came wath a special toice fiom one who in the matter of raihvay 
surpluses takes the view of the Raihvay Board that general le venues should not 
draw from laihvay siii pluses and that Iranspoit should be taxed the least con- 
sistent with its own legitimate charges. As regards monopoly of services by 
Anglo-Indians in E B. Ry. Pundit Hndyanath Kunziu diove the Commeicc 
Member into a comer and Sir Geoige Rainy, w'ho otherwise stuck to his guns 
brilliantly, had to admit that the Agent of E. B. Raihvay had issued a memo- 
randum which meant the continuance of monopoly of the Subordinate Raihvay 
Services by Anglo-Indians and promised to put the mattei light on all lailways. 
Sir George Rainy won his best applause when he gave the unqualTfied pledge 
to Pundit Kunziu that salaries of all teachers in laihvay school.^ w'oiild hencefoith 
be raised to the level of those in Government institutions. 
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As IS noinial with the Government, Eiuopean lepjescntatives and spokes- 
min of the AssociateA Chambei of Commeice weie absured by Sir George that 
oil freights reduction would be considered at once. But peihaps the sensation 
came at the end w'hen Sn (icoige Rainy made the announcement that the new 
Labour Membei would be Mi I La) man which one member of the Assembly 
interpreted as meaning that thougli Mi. 1 ' K Rau is to lie appointed the officiating 
Financial Commissioner thcar is no (hance of Mi. Rau oi any other Indian 
becoming for some yeais a pcimanent membei of the Railway Board as 
two officeis of the Audit Accounts Service cannot be admitted to the Boaid. 

On the 23rd PEBRUARY the House 1 c*assembled alter a day’s 
lecess to dis( uss the lailway budget. At the outset Mi. Jamnadas 
Mehta moved his motion that the Raibvav Membei in asking the House to 
pass the giant for the ci cation ot the post of an additional Member 
on the Railway Boaid was attempting um onsciously to mislead the House. 
Foimerly a gieat deal of time was occupied liy leieience of the Agents to the 
Railway Board and of the R.iilway lio.ird to the (lOveinmeiit of India and the 
Secretary of State foi India, 'the Acwoith C.ommittee enc|imed into the matter 
and lecoinmended the delegation ol jiowei which would do au'ay with much 
unnecessaiy delay This had the effect of dogging the m.uhnieiy and tiie Raibvay 
Boai Cl failed to do* pi opei jiistKetothc <]uest'on of polu y and managing lailway 
lines on strict commeidal lines. 

Sir Clement Hindlay, who was loi iiiei ly the Chiel Cornmissionei of Railway 
Board was afterw aids enii listed with the task ol making dchnite lecomrnendations 
for the leconstruction of the Railway I'oaid and he acceptc.l most of the 
lecominendalions of the Aiwoith C'oinmittee. He also iccommcnded dele- 
gation of power which would allow the Board to devote moie tune to the 
question of policy and making the 1 tinning of lailway lines a (ommeicial propo- 
sition. In 1925 the Financial Coinmissionei of R.iiluays in liis icview of the 
administration stated that the cjuestion of 1 educing the cost of lailway administra- 
tion was receiving the attention of the Boaid In that yeai seveial posts weie 
kept in abeyance on the giound of economy 

Having regard to all this, the spcakei said, Government have not absolutely 
made any case for ini leasing the tost of laiKvay admmistiation When this 
matter was put before the Standing finance Committee ot Railways, they told 
the Financial Cornmissionei that if such a post was to be cieatcd, they ought to get 
the sanction of the House befoiehand by bunging the matter m the shape of a 
lesolulion, but their advice was not heeded to. Now they wanted to create this 
post and they quoted the article of Genev.i and the Wa.sliington Convention The 
Government the other day in oiclei to gam suppoit loi this pioposal d.inglcd befoie 
the House the post and announced whom they weie going to appoint 

Iboceeding Mi. Mehta s.ud that the. c w*is no nei ('ssity foi this appointment. 
The duties which wcie sought to be enti listed to the new IMimibci could very 
well be cai lied by the Duectois ol Establi‘'hrncnt and 'I'latTu who w'eie highly 
paid expenencecl olluials uiidei the supeiMsion o! the Chief Commissioner of the 
General Member. “Thcie is absolutelv no case made out foi this post. 
As for Indianisation, it is the biith light of Indians to become members 
of the Railway Boaid and administei the laihvays of tlicir owm country from 
w'hich they have been kept out on picpostcious gionnds. Mr. Mehta 
continuing said . — “ 7 'hc Euiopeans tan find a place on the Boaid only 
on exceptional cases. As for the appointment of Mr. Hayman they knew 
he was a competent oflicer but his life has been spent in audit and accounts 
service and he had no first-hand experience of laboui pioblera.” Concluding Mr. 
Mehta said that this was a piece of jobbery to which the House could not accord its 
sanction. 

Sii Qeorge Rainy replying to the debate said that sometimes in 
the House speakeis from the opposite benches levelled attacks the 
character of which he found difficult to understand and sometimes attacks had 
put him into difficulties. He referred to the statement of Mr. Jayakar that he 
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was told in the Standing Finance Committee that nine-tenths of the woik of the 
new member on the Railway l^oard was taken up by establishment and only one- 
tenth by labour questions and said that nine-tenth of the work also included 
labour questions and onc-tenth tiansportation. Refeningto the inability of Sir 
Purushottamdas Thakuidas to undeistand the distinction b tween oificials of 
State-managed Railways and Company-managed Railways, Sir Geoige Rainy 
said that at the time of taking over Company-managed Railways appointments of 
higher officials weie made by the Secietaiy of State-m Council. 

J^roceeding Sir George Rainy said that it was a peculiar fashion of this House 
to challenge any proposals put foiwardby the Government. Theic was a goo 
deal more to be said in favoui of the new member of the Railway Boaid. M 
Mehta had cited the authonly of Mi. (dement Ilindley but Sii (ieoige Rainr 
thought that the Bindley memorandum was not the last woid on the Railway ady 
ministration. He did not admit that the question could be settled by any authoiity 
He fuithci said that conditions had since then changed and labour changes, 
since 1922-23 were forcing new' issues requiring deeper study of the problem to 
meet the new situation. Sii Geoige Rainy had no hope to convince Mr. Mehta 
whose Ignorance he thought was invincible though ho and the Railway lioaid 
admired his enthusiasm for the study of the Railway pioblem. 

Referring to the suggestion of Sir I’m ushottarndas Thakujdas to dectntia- 
hse the admmistialion Sir (dorge Rainy contended, with lefeience to two 
big branches, namely, lates and fares and the establishment, that vaiious cominei- 
cial bodies had iccjuestcd him to promote the extension of thiough booking 
and said that the extent of decentralisation could not he accepted. The introduc- 
tion of unitoimity, Sii (ieorge Rainy said, was inconsistent wMth the conception 
of decentralisation, noi did he think that decentialisation was possible m dealing 
with labour questions. He admitted that “we cannot see our way fully’Mjut had 
a very good leason to note that if concession was given in a paiticular railway 
the same demand would be put forw’aid by men of the same lank in othci railways. 

Refening to Mr. Aney w'ho said that the Goveinment was duplicating the 
machinery for dealing with labour ciuestum w’hich was aheady under the chatge 
of Commeice and Industries Member, he said that precisely for being m closer touch 
with labour (juestions the Board should have their owm officials. Sir Geoige 
contended that Labour problem could not be approached merely from the point 
of pound, shilling and pence. 

Kefeinng to the suggestions of Sii I’uuishotlamclas bettei than w'hom, he 
said, no one had a light to speak on Railway matters, Sir (icorge Rainy said 
that the oiganisalion which Sir I’ui ushottarndas had in his mind differed much 
from the existing organisation. He was leady to admit that the Boaid should 
consist of expeits but said at the piesent it was not foimed on that pimciple. 
It was of the natuie of an executive committee. He w’oiild not object to any 
reformation but the pi oper remedy of the picsent dihiculties w'as the addition of 
a new member. In that he w'as not pioposmg any radical departure from the 
present scheme. He did not agiee with Mt Jayakai that theie was any danger 
of creating moie and moie new mernbeis. Assuming that the pioper ideal 
was to take a bird’s eye-view' and not to look into details he said that the new 
appointment suggested piecisely that view. As to the suggestion for giving the 
portfolio to the Chief Commissioner, Sir (ieoige Ramey contended that it would 
be a serious departure since 1922-23. After the Aiwoith Committee leport was 
published the Chief Commissioner was regaided as an expert adviser and the 
Ciovernment of India w'as to be guided by his advice. He could overrule his 
colleagues. So in his opinion the Chief Commissioner should not be given any 
poitfolio. Continuing Sir Geoige Rainy said that he understood the desiie to 
see Indians appointed on the Board but he desired one to be appointed on merit. 

At this stage Pt. Malaviya asked the Hon’ble Member to tell them what 
were the tests and to agree to a Committee of non-officials and officia^ls challen- 
ging that Indians would not be found lacking in any qualification. Sir George 
Rainy said that he could not give any undertaking. 
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Pt. Malaviya — Public opinion was not taken into consideration. 

Sir Geoige Rainy <ronfessed that he was not piactiscd much in making good 

speeches. 

President — The Hon’ble Membci was not bound to give way ( laughter ). 

Concluding Sii Geoige Kamy said he was sony that an unfaii motive had 
been attributed witli legaid to the new appointment. As legards the fulfilment of 
obligations he thought the (government was jiisiiiied to ^^alt a few years and 
trusted that no consideiation of that kind w oiild influent c the members in voting 
against the demand. 

Mr. Melita’s motion was then put to vote and picssed to a division w'hich 
resulted in 43 voting for the motion and 53 agamst it. Thus Mr Mehta’s cut w'as 
dropped and the entne deininJ was earned. The Assembly then adjouined. 

REDUCTION or 1‘ARLS. 

On the 3 jth FEBRUARY aftei question tunc Kumai Ganganand Sinha 
moved that the demand undei head “Railway iioaid” be leduced by 
Rs 64,000 as a protest against the policy of not 1 educing rates and fates 
for short distance. He sa.d that the Railway wms a national indiistiy so to say 
and the piofits ought to be shaied by the people. The majority of the people 
travelled by thud class loi shoitdNtanfeandthepio.it ought to be distiibiited 
among them in the shape of rcdiued fates and latcs. Third class paasengers, 
said the speakci, pay nine tenth of the icveiim of the passenger tiaffii, but 
they sufTer most, (ioncluding, Kuniai (Langananda Smha again suggested that 
the buiplus should be spent in rclic\ ing these passengei'^. 

In reply Sir (icurge R.iiin said that ilic (iovtunment would consider the possi- 
bility of 1 educing faies and infoimed the House that .is a lesult of high rates fiist 
and second class passengers travel by lower class. The motion of cut was then put 
and negatived. 

RACIAL DLSCRIMINA'IION IN RMLWAYS 

Mr. Ranga Iyer moved that the demand under the head “Railway Board** 
be reduced by Rs. 10,000 as a mark of protest of the Assembly against dis- 
crimination in the subordinate establishment on the railways. 

Mr. Iyer said that the attention of the House had been diawn by the memo- 
landum submitted by the Agent of the E. B. Ry, m which it Avas urged that the 
Anglo-Indians’ shaie in services at present in the lailway should not be disturbed. 
He wanted the Railway Boaid and through them the Government of India to 
dissociate themselves fiom such scandalous claim. Owung to this policy of dis- 
crimination an ovei whelming shaie of sei vices both on higher and low'cr grade 
w'eie enjoyed by Euiopeans and Anglo-Indians, w'hilc the childien of the soil came 
in for only niggaidly shaie. 

Finally, Mr. Ranga ]\ci asked when ( H'lgymeu weie gi\cn p.isses o\ei the 
Railways to minister to the leligious needs of Lhnsti.m employers, why not the 
same facilities be extended to the Hindu piicsts and Moslem Mullahs ^ 

Replying to the deb.ite Sii (ieorge Rainy said that he w-as not in a position 
to reply to matteis refericd to by Mr. (lOsw.imi without seeing wh.it the position 
was. As to Mr. Ranga Ivci’s charge of discrimination with legaid to housing 
and medical lehef, Sii Geoige Rainy .idmitted that theic wcic some but in- 
formed the House that after receiving rcpoits fiom the Agents on 15th Januaiy 
a circular W'as issued on the 2{th to the effect that those diffeiences should be 
eliminated. It might be hastened in consideiation of the sitting of the Assembly 
(laughter). The membeis, he thought, would be gratified to leain that the 
question being raised from year to year, had made the Ran way Boaid to think 
over the matter and to expedite it. Sir George Rainy, however, did not think 
that the Government was responsible for what was said in the memorandum of 
the Anglo-Indian community submitted to the Commission, whose existence was, 
he was glgd to note, 1 ecognised. He did not think there was any discrimination 
in the mattei of allowances as higher officers were paid allowances at higher rate. 

Sir George Rainy again referred to the question of fitness and thought 
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that any sudden chanjje in the method of recruitment might dislocate the economic 
position of the Anglo-Indian community. He did not see any necessity for 
appointing a committee and thought all diffeiences could no*t be eliminated in a 
day. He, however, admitted that annual debate caused a rapid progress in the 
work of elimination of racial discrimination. 

The motion for cut was then put and the House divided resulting in 37 voting 
for the motion and 45 against it. The motion was lost. 

FINES FUND. 

Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru moved that the demand under head the 
“Railway Boaid” be 1 educed by Rs. 10,000 as a piolcst against the mannei in 
which the Fines Fund ^nas utilised. He said this Fines Fund was built upon the 
fines of R lilway employees and he wanted to know in what manner this fund 
was disposed of. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons said that it was not good to abolish fines aUogether and 
that the money collected by way of fines was disposed of in the mannei m v\hich 
Ml. Joshi pioposed to the Railway Boaid, i.e. spending it to the equipment of 
the Benefit wStalT fund winch pioposed to spend the amount for rccieation and 
foi education of the Rail Any employees. Mi. Kunziu then withdiew his motion. 

PURCII\SP'. DF STORFs. 

Pandit Kunziu then moved as piotest ag.i nsl the piesent method of pa' chase 
of stores that demand under head “Railway Boaid” be reduced by Rs. i''',ooo. 
In moving the cut Pandit Kunziu refeiicd to the aignments advanced against 
tlie policy of the yeai. “Situated as we aie,” said he, “we cannot compel the 
Government to be leasonable, but we can ])icss oni argument from year to 
year.” Though some changes had beirn made J^andit Kunziu maintained that 
the mam giievanccs still lemained and uiged foi centialisation m the matter of 
purchase of s 01 es. The 1 ’audit said he undei stood that by adopting centra- 
lisation in the matter! ol purchase of tiinbei a'ld standaidisation the Government 
had shown appicciation of centialisation and asked why it should not be ex- 
tended to othci and moic impoitant clepai tments. He thought no ow-ner of a 
number of mills would allow the manajcis of different mills to make separate 
pill chases as th.il would be uneconomic and hoped that the Railway Boaid 
would accept the principle m the mteiest of economy and indigenous industry. 
He hoped .Sn Geoige Rainy would not continue in his unreasonable attitude. 

The Hon. Sir Geoige Rainy opposed Pt. Kunzni’s motion. He said that 
centralisation of purchases meant establishment of a Central Office which meant 
iiiciease in the w'oik of the Railway Boaid and he would have come again to 
the Assembly foi another member on the Railway Boaid to look after the 
pui chase department (laiightei). He also said that the system of pui chase by rupee 
tenders, was being intioduced and that it would be far bettei to advance step 
by step than to jump at once. Foi the piesent he said it was not advisable to 
centralise pui chase. Sn George then told Mr. Nilkanta Das that the value ol 
pill chases of stoies m India was steadily inci easing and that theie weie strict 
oiders that purchases should be made fiom cheap quaiteis. 

Pandit Kunziu’s motion was then put to the vole and 1 ejected. 

ILL TREATMENT TD RILflRIMS 

l^andit Kunziu tlien moved that the demand under head Railway Boaid be redu- 
ced by Rs. 10,000 to pi otet against the tieatment to pilgiim traffic. He admitted 
that methods of dealing with pilgiim traffic by the railways had of late consideraby 
impiovcd, yet he wanted to draw the attention of the Railway Boaid befoiehand 
to the gieat festival that w'as soon to be held in Allahabad so that they might make 
good arrangements. He also suggested that the Railway authorities should consult 
social agencies in Allahabad befoie they begin to make anangements. Continu- 
ing Pandit Kunzru drew the attention of the Railway Member to the ill-treatment 
to wliich pilgiims w'ho had been to Kuiushketra during the last solar eclipse were 
put to by the Railway police in the railway compound. The result of the ill- 
treatment had diversely reflected on the railway administration. He suggested that 
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the RaiLvay Meinljei consultation with the local government should lake proper 
steps to provide pilgiims with all convenience. 

Mr. A. A. I. I'aibons said he was giateful to Bandit Kunzru’s remarks and 
added that m Allahabad ai laiv^cments had alieady been made for the convenience 
of pilgiims. He fui thei said that he could not accept Pt. Kiinzru’s suggestion to 
make ariangeriients in consultation with the local Goveinmcnt 

I’andit Kiin/iu then was given leave to withdiaw his motion. 'I'lie .'\ssem])ly 
then adjourned 

ANCK'. OI THIRD CLASS rASSLN<,EKs. 

On the 31/// FEHK'r I RY Mi. Duiaisvvami lyengat, m a motion foi a 
token cut, initiated a debate on the giievanccs of third class passengeis He 
said that the (iove* ninf'iit claimed to itself the position of the tiustee 
ol the misses, but thou ticatmonl of the third class passengeis showed 
nothing but bicach of tiusl. Ho uigod tliat laised platfoims be provided 
wheie\oi necessaiy and complained ol haiassment of thud class passongois 
thioLigh the c'lioc'kin ; oi tu kes andliigja:c‘ at the dostmation. He mgod 
foi unifoimitN ,ind lod’U'tion m t]u‘ i.it s loi thud < I iss faios .ind elimination 
of ovcrciovding b\’ the piovi^ion of men'* lolling stock. 1 ho movei also menlionod 
tlie-<nci casino porc'ontage of moitahi) due of accidents on Indian laiJwa^s. 

The tut was 1 ejected 1 )> 37 votes against ^2. 

TRAlNIXi; rc)R SUPKRIc^R sKR\ICI> 

Mr. IL Das moved a token cut to diaw attention to the pnnciple of tiaimng ot 
technical and tiaflic jnobalioneis for siipeiior radvvay rippointmeiUs and wanted 
to know if the Gov einnient fulfilled thou obligation to icciuitfor 75 pei cent, of 
the posts in India and 25 pei cent m England. His whole object in iaism>r the 
debate, was to know if tlie tjovemment provaded facilities to tiain a sufilkient 
numbei of Indians to enable them to fill ii]>r 5 pei cent of tlic: appointments. 

His contention was that the tiaining to-day pi ov idccl veiy little oppoitunities 
foi Indians Ind a io((imed thousands of cngmecis to inan.ige lailway 
and othei industiies, but the Gov'ernment w’Oie lunning lailways only as 
a tiansjioitation agency for pioflt and not also as tiaming giound foi Indian 
youngmon They •'liould adopt Hcmy Fold’s wavs m tb(‘ii shops and cieate a 
technical atmospheie in then tiaimng institutions Mr. Das urged foi a committee 
to cnqui e into the iiiotliods of engineenng training in India as also how best to 
.idopt the \inei‘c iP. .indGoim.in w.ivi in this c onnti v 

The House lOjcs ted the motion without division, 

K^CRriTMFNT TO ACCOILVlS Sl'RVirK. 

Mr B. Das then moved a fuithei ditto diaw attention to the recruitment 
of the sMflf to the railway ncTOunt.ancy soivace He alleged jobbeiy in the acco- 
unts office whoio Anglo-Indians weie favouied He uiged that eveiy appointment 
should be filled ihiough the Public Seivice Gommission. 

The cut was lost without division. The Assembly then adjouincd 
LACK(>F<>OVT CONTRUI 0\ !■ R R. N. R. 

On the J/ih F EBRUAR l^the contiol that is being exercised by the R.uUvm) 
Board over the Bengal Nagpur Railway was do cussed on the motion of Mr. B. Das 
He felt that theie was little 01 no Government contiol over company-managed railways 
In the case of the B. N, Railway.s, though only a sum of Ks },cx),oo,ooo out of the total 
capital was subscribed in Ikigland and the balance waas contributed by the G»ovci la- 
ment cjf India, they did not ev'cn know if the 75 pei cent, cpuita of Indian 
reciuitment was complied wMth. The movei held that Government could, if they 
wished, exci CISC adeejuate contiol o\ti comjrany-managed lailways. 

The motion was negatived. 

SEPARATE .SESSION FOR RAILWAV. RUDClKT. 

The-contiol that is exeicised o\er the laihvay administration by the Cential 
Legislatuie was next discussed on a cut moved by Mi. Ranga Iyer, who complained 
that the number of days alloted for the di'^cussion of the Railway Budget 
wMs insufficient and pieferred a separate session if possible in Simla. Mr. 
Ranga Iyer also complained that the proceedings of the Central Advisory Council 
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were not available to members of the Assembly, while the proceedings of the local 
advisory councils were placed in the library. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer’s cut was rejected by 46 votes against 39. 

IMPORT OF STEEL SLEEPERS. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar, in a motion for a token cut, drew attention to the policy 
regarding the puicliase and use of steel sleepers on Indian railways. He said that 
there was enough wood in the country tor use on railways. Wooden sleepers had 
been tried and not found wanting in the mattei ol duiabdity and price and con- 
venience to the travelling public. It was an anomaly to impoit steel sleepers from 
abroad when theie was enough maienal at home. 

The motion was negatived by 35 votes to 43. 

PROMOTION TO SUPERIOR '>RRVICE.s, 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru then raised the question of the local traffic st.aff 
on railways who he said weie not getting their piopci shaie in the superioi 
services. He said he did not ask foi an mciease m the propoition of Indian 
lecruitment to the supenor sei vices but what he asked foi was that speedy steps 
should be taken to piomote men fiom the tiaffic seivicc to the supenoi scale. 

The motion was 1 ejected. 

RULINO REOARDINO TOKEN CUTS. 

The Piesident at this stage, (|-I5p. m) luled foi future gufdance, both in 
legard to the Railway lUidget as well as the Clener il liudget, that token cuts 
should not be ioi nioie than Rs. 100. The piactice of giving notices of higher 
cuts in order to obtain priority of notice must be discouia ed. He gave this 
ruling as he was infoimed that an expression of his opinion on this question would 
be of gieat assistance to members. He trusted tha*. the House would co-operate 
with the Chau m establishing this convention and trusted that this would be treated 
as a ruling (Applause.) 

POWER HOUSE AT KALVAN. 

Sir Puishottamdas raised an impoitant question legaiding the Kalyan Power 
House. The Government had, contiary to the opinion of the Standing Finance 
Committee foi Railways, undeitaken these woiks, which the Government estimated 
would cost them Rs. 97,00,000. He asked the Government to mention the revised 
estimates, which he feared had piobably gone up to Rs. 380,00,000. 

The House divided and the cut moved by Sir Puishottamdas was defeated 
by 36 against 33 votes, the Euiopean benches remaining neutral with the excep- 
tion of Sir James Simpson and Col. Gidney N\ho voted with the Government. 

The other demands were then put one by one find earned. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the FJiBA'C/A fi \ ' wh^n the Geneial Budget was 
piesented. 

Finanoial Statement for 1929-30 

The following are impoitant extiacts from the speech of the Finance Member, 
Sir George Schuster in introducing the Budget for 1929-30 . — 

Sir, as this is the fust occasion on which 1 have the honour of making budget 
speech, I must regaid it as my maiden effort, although I hav^e already had 
occasion to addiess this House. 

2. I may perhaps therefoie be allowed to commence on a peisonal note. I 
address you with a due sense of humdity, seeing that I come as a complete 
stranger to discharge this oneious and responsible duty. But this has at least a 
compensating advantage, for, in some ways, a stranger is in a piivileged position. 

I already have had leason to appreciate from my own experience in other 
countries the hosp tality of the wast, and theiefore, as a stranger, 1 know thal I 
can count on a courteous welcome and a friendly hearing. It will be my con- 
stant endeavour to descive a no less friendly reception when 1 cease to be able 
to claim the consideration due to a novice and have to be judged by you accoi- 
ding to your knowledge of my actions. The success of a Finance Member in 
such a country at this lies not so much with himself as with the favour of Provi- 
dence that determines the seasons. If my period of office is blessed with a series 
of good monsoons, my task may be comparatively easy. If not, I know that i 
may have to encounter difficulties. But difficulties are also opportunities, for, it 
26 
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is by these that the strength of a system is tested, and success in overcoming 
them may lead to Us permanent strengthening. From my first view of the 
position, I do not tftink that the time before us now is one for the achievement 
of spectacular lesults nor should I wish to claim the credit for them if they were 
achieved. If I have an ambition, it is this, that whether we encounter bad 
seasons or good, you should be able to say of me when my work is done, that 
I served your country at least to the utmost of my poweis and that m all that 
I did, my main thought was for the inteiests of the people of India. I must now 
turn to the diy details of my task. 

ACTUAL OUTTURN OF 1927-28. 

3. The revised estimates for 1927-28 pi ovided for a total lexenue of 1,2774 
crores and a total expendituie of the same amount, the revenue including an 
appropriation of 1,69 lakhs from the Revenue Reserve Fund, which stood at 
2,96 lakhs at the beginning of the year. The final figuies show a total expendi- 
ture of 1,2726 rrores and in order to bung the levenuc uv^ to this figure it was 
necessary to inciease the appiopriation fiom the Revenue Reseive Fund from 
1,69 lakhs as originally estimated to 2,22 lakhs T'he deteiioiation m the leveniie 
position as compared with that foiecastcd a yeai ago has thus amounted to 
53 ’'lakhs, which is mainly accounted foi by a thiow-foi waid of 40 lakhs le- 
piesenting land customs collections at V’namgam fiom 1927-28 to the cuiicnt yeai. 
This has leduced the balance now at cicdit of the Revenue Kcs^. ' \ I'lind to 
7i lakhs. 

REVENUE, 1928-29.— CUSTOMS. 

7. The net customs receipts foi the year weie taken at 5018 crores and I 
now put the revised estimate at 20 lakhs less. Larger impoits of sugar and of 
mineral oils ha\e inci eased the receipts by 70 lakhs and 28 lakhs respectively, 
while the land customs collections show an impiovement of 70 lakhs, including 
the 40 lakhs throNvn foi ward from last year. Excise duty on motoi spirit is also 
expected to yield an additional 29 lakhs. On the other hand, cotton piece- 
goods and piotectue special duties lelatmg to non and steel show a deteriora- 
tion of 40 lakhs and 42 lakhs respectively, while matches, the expoit duty on rice, 
and the excise duty on kerosene, have all been on the downwaid grade. 

TAKES ON INCOME. 

8. I have taken the levised estimate undei Taxes on Income at cioies 

against the budget figure of 17 noies. T‘he 1 eduction is mainly accounted 
for by certain large lefunds which ha\e had to be in de as a lesult of legal 
decisions. 

SAI.T. 

9. Owing to an unexpected and consideiable amount of speculation at 
Sambhai, the estimate of salt le venue, which was oiiginally taken at 7 croies 
will probably be exceeded by about 65 lakhs in the cuiientycar. liut as I do 
not think It safe to calculate on an avei age levenue of moic than 7 runes, 1 am 
forced to tieat the extra 65 lakhs, which w-e expect to collect m the cuirent 
year, as being gained at the expense of nex't yeai, the esinnate foi which must 
be reduced accoidingly. 'I his unexpected factoi senously di tuibs the distii- 
bution of revenue as between the cuirent year and next yenr, and I shall have to 
refer to this point again 

OTHER HEADS. 

io« The only item which needs comment is that of inteiest receipts which 
shows an impiovement of as much as 60 lakhs, but this should really be set 
against a counterbalancing inciease in inteiest payments to which I shall 
presently lefer. 

EXPENDITURE, I928-29. — DEBT SERVICES. 

II. The gross payments on account of inteiest on ordinary debt have 
exceeded the budget figure by 1,33 lakhs as a result mainly of the larger magni- 
tude of our borrowing operations and a small increase in our borrowing rate. 
But the net payments, after deducting recoveries from the Commercial Depart- 
ments and the Fiovincial Loans Fund, show a deterioration of 65 lakhs only 
which, as I have already stated, is covered by the increase in interest receipts. 
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OTHER HEADS. 

12. The only important variations from the original €fctimate are a saving 
of 22 lakhs in opium expenditure, which has resulted fromi short deliveries and 
poorer outturn and another of 21 lakhs under Civil Administration, which 
includes 7 lakhs on account of a carry-forward of the expenditure on the India 
House o next year. 

DErARTMENTAL TRANSACTIONS, -1 928-29-~RAILWAYS. 

13. As the House is already aware, the lailway contribution is now esti- 
mated at 5*46 crores, which is only a little less than the budget figure of 5'48 
crorcs. The present estimate includes 2 3 lakhs, being one-third of the excess over 
3 crores available for transfer to the Railway Keseive Fund. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 

14. The working of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department is now 
expected to show a loss of 29 lakhs, which is very disappointing considering that 
a year ago it was expected that a surplus of a few thousands would accrue. 
The delenoiation is mainly accounted for by the facts that the reduction in the 
rate for foieign telegrams has not been couniei -balanced by a corresponding 
growth in traffic, and that the effect of the numeious revisions of pay and other 
concessions granted to the staff in recent years was, to some extent, under-esti- 
mated. The Indo-European Telegraph Department does not shpw any appieci- 
able variation on the whole and wall involve a loss of about lakhs. 

MILITARY. 

15. The net militaiy expenditure has been taken at 5510 crores as in the 
oiiginal budget. I shall give a fuller explanation of the militaiy expenditure item 
when dealing with the budget estimates for 1929-30. 

.SUMMARY. 

16. The mam variations may now be summaiiscd as follows -- 

(In lakhs of lupees) 


Revenue from Cu.stoms 

Pcltci . 

\V or.se. 
20 

Revenue fioni Taxes on Income . . 


50 

Revenue from Salt 


Revenue from Intcie.st . . 

66 

... 

Expenditure on account of Opium 

22 


Expenditure on account of Inteiest of Debt 


05 

Expenditure on Civil Administration 

31 

Loss on the working of the Posts and Telegraphs 

Department 

29 

Other heads 

15 


Total 

i,8y 

1,61 


Net ... 25 

VV^e thus expect to close the .ic( ounts for ic^28-2y with a suipius at 30 lakhs 
instead of 5 lakhs pieviously estimated, and I piopose that this sum should be 
credited to the Revenue Reseive Fund, the balance to the credit of which will 
then stand at 1,04 lakhs. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR I929-30. 

17. I must preface my detailed account of the budget pioposals for 1929*30 
with certain preliminary explanations. For a proper understanding of the present 
position, I think one must go back to the remission of the provincial contribu- 
tions which really became effective from the beginning of 1927-28, and one must 
consider the three years 1927-28, 1928-29 and 1929-30 together. 

18. The way in which I would present the picture is this. As Hon’ble 
members will recollect, the actual result for the year 1926-27 showed a surplus 
amounting to 2,96 lakhs and on the strength of this it was decidQji to remit 
(provisionally in the first place) the whole of the remaining provincial contribu- 
tions, amounting to 2,58 laKhs per annum. It was recognised that if Government 
sacrificed this permanent revenue, there might at the outset be a deficit. But 
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the intention was that the surplus of 2,96 lakhs m 1926-27 which was transferred 
to a special Reveniie Reserve Fund, would piovide a sufficient sum to bridge 
the gap until the nori\ial giowth of revenue had built up leceipts to the requisite 
level. It was thought that the gap would not continue for moie than one year 
and that by 1928-29 equilibrium would have been attained. On the revised 
estimates foi 1928-29, w-hich I have just dealt with, it might be said that this 
expectation has been fulfilled ; but on a closer examination, it will be seen that 
the figures for 1928-29 taken by themselves, are leally misleading. In fact, 
the revenue foi 1928-29 has been fortuitously increased at the expense both of 

1927- 28 and of 1929-30. As I have alieady explained, it so happened that 40 
lakhs of customs levenue which ought to have been received in 1927-28 were 
actually received only after the close of that year, and weie thus credited to 

1928- 29. Further, as I have also already explained owing to speculation in salt, 
the revenue from that source for 1978-29 is likely to receive 65 lakhs which, 
in normal ciicumstances, would not have been recei\ed until after the close of 
the year and thus properly belongs to 192930. H, theicfoie, the true- nature 
of the results for 1928-29 is revealed, it will be seen that, eliminating these two 
exceptional items totalling 1,05 lakhs, the year w'ould have closed not with a 
surplus of 30 lakhs as our revised estimates show-, but w’lth a deficit of 75 
lakhs. The gap left by the 1 emission of the piovmcial contiibutions had not 
therefore really been filled in 1928-29 and the question which I have had to 
ask myself m setting the policy for the foithcoming year is w'hether the time 
has now come to decide that the original expectation cannot be realised, and 
that It will be necessary to find some new’ source of revenue. To answer this 
(]uestion we have to take account both of the revenue and expenditure sides, 
for it would be impossible to .say that the gap had been satisfactorily filled if 
that could only be done at the cost of cutting out all items of beneficial expendi- 
ture which are really essential if the needs of the country arc to be met, 

19. What then is the answci to this question ? Will it be necessaiy to impose 
new taxation now ^ 

Sir, I believe it has been sometimes customaiy to keep the secret of the 
budget proposals as legaids taxation till the closing paragraphs of the speech, 
so as to maintain the minds of hon’ble membeis on the tiptoe of expectation 
till the end, and thus avoid the naiuial tendency to sleep which a dreary recital 
of figures is apt to stimulate. 1 do not piopose to have recourse to those 
adventitious aids for maintaining your attention. I will reveal my secret at once. 
The sum and substance of the position as regards noimal revenue and expendi- 
ture, w’hich It will be my business now to desciibe to you in gi eater detail, is 
that we can make both ends meet in 1929-30 without iccouise to increased 
taxation and without denying money to any urgent beneficial expenditure, provi- 
ded that we use the revenue leservc fund, first, to coiiect the artificial dis- 
tuibance in the noimal course of leceipts from salt revenue, and, secondly, to 
meet ceitain special items of e.xpendituie of a non-iecui iing nature. 

20. I have decided to recommend this couise foi seveial leasons 

First, I do not think that it would be justifiable to impose new taxation 
until It is more cleaily demonstrated that there is a permanent need for it. With 
reasonably favourable conditions, some of our noimal sou ices of revenue should 
be capable of considerable expansion, and I think it is fair to give the plan on 
which the remission of provincial contributions was undertaken the chance of 
another year in w'hich to achieve its lealisation. 

Secondly, before imposing new taxation, I want to have a fuller opportunity 
of reviewing the expenditure side of the budget than has been possible in the 
limited time since I took over office 

Thirdly, before imposing new' taxation, if that should piove necessary, I 
want to have ample opportunity for studying conditions throughout the country, 
so that i may be able to formulate pioposals in the light of full knowledge of 
facts and opinions in such a way as to ensure that whatever is done is done 
ip a way most beneficial to this country's interests. 
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But I wish to leave hon. members in no misapprehei^sion on this mattci. If 
additional taxation proves to be necessary m the following year, the need will 
have to be boldly faced. My present action is governed ilot by any fear of doin^ 
this, but by the desire to defer taking any step until I am quite certain, first, 
that it IS necessary ; and, secondly, what is the best direction m which to take it. 

21. Having thus told you the general plan of the budget, I must explain in 
detail how the various pieces in the puzzle arc to be fitted in. 

REVENUE 1929-30. — CUSTOMS. 

22. Any comparisons which I make will be throughout with the revised 
estimates of 1928-29. In view of the abnoimally huge imports of sugar during 
the cuirent year, it would not be safe to place the estimate of revenue from 
that source at more than 7 croies, which, in piosent conditions, may he con- 
sideied a noimal fgure. This means a detciioralion of 80 lakhs under this head 
alone. Further, the land customs figuie will also show a 1 eduction of 36 lakhs 
owing to disappearance of the special factor which inci eased the revised 
estimates this year. On the other hand, I am budgetting for appieciable im- 
provements under cotton piecegoods, prctective special duties, excise duty on 
motor spirit, etc. On the whole I have assumed an impiovement of 40 lakhs. 

TAXES ON INCOME. 

23. 1 have taken the estimate foi next yeai at 16*60 biores — an improve- 
ment of only lo lakhs. Owing to the absence of the specially large lefunds, 
which were the main causes of the deterioiation in the cuiient year, the fguie 
should actually have been appicciably larger, but I have had lo allow foi the 
effect of the industrial stiikes, paiticiilarly m Bornb.iy and at Jam.^'iicdpir, which 
will make itself felt on the next yeai’s collections. 

SALT 

24. As I have alieady indicated, the element of speculation, which has 
biought m a w'indfall of 65 lakhs in the current year, will lead to a conesponding 
reduction in the next, and I have therefoie assumed a leceipt of 6' 55 ctoies only 
as compared with 7*65 for the current year. 

OPIUM. 

25. As the House is awaie, the revenue from opium is giadually dimini- 
shing as a lesult of the Government of India’s self-denying policy w’heieby 
exports of provision opium are to be extinguished not later than 1935. We 
shall accordingly lose 42 lakhs next year under this head. 

OTHER HEADS. 

26. The only item which shows any impoitant v.iuation l^ that relating to 
cuircncy receipts, which are expected to go up by 36 lakhs. This, of course, 
meiely means that we get back a poition of the lathei high expendituie in the 
current year under Interest on Debt. 

EXPENDITURE, 19:19-30.— -DE in SERVICE.^. 

27. The net payments of inteiest on 01 dinary debt show a 1 eduction of 1,33 

lakhs, accounted foi mainly by larger recoveries from Commeicial Dcpait- 
ments and from the Tiovincial Loans Fund. On the other hand, theie is an 
increase m the charges foi inteiest on other obligations of 95 lakhs and an 
increased piovision of 34 lakhs under Reduction or Avoidance of Debt. The 
latter includes the noimal increase due to the increase of debt itself and also 
larger sum for Reparation payments to which I shall refer again. As regards 
the other heading namely, Interest on Other Obligations, 50 lakhs of the increase 
represents growth in the provision for bonus on cash ceitificates 

CIVIL ADMINISTRATION. 

34. The group head Civil Administration shows a very large increase of 
1,18 lakhs, a matter which demands a special explanation. This head includes 
a great number of items of a non-recurring nature, and I have already explained 
that it is certain of these items which can justifiably be met for this .year at least, 
by a draft on the Revenue Reserve Fund. 

35. For the present, I will call attention to certain special items which are 
included : 
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INDIA HOUSE EXPENDITURE. 

Fust, wc have to fin/d as much as 29 lakhs for India House in London which 
IS expected to be compleled next year so that it will not appear again. 

A(.KICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

Again, wc arc pioviding lakhs foi agricultural rescaich of which only 
1*4 lakhs icpresent normal iccuncnt expenditine and 15 lakhs represent the 
initial giant towards a total FIndowrnent Fund of 25 lakhs. I hope to be able 
to provide the lemaming lo lakhs in 1930-31. IJut in the event of financial 
stringency it may be possible to postpone this, and in any case, these payments 
lepiesent initial payments which will not lecur. As hon. membeis are aware, 
the Agricultural Commission lecommended an initial Endownrnent Fund of 50 
lakhs, but, in substitution foi this, the (ioveinmcnt of India propose to create 
an Endowment Fund of 25 lakhs and to supplement this with an additional 
voted endowment of 5 lakhs each yeai. Noimal lecuiient charges on amount 
of staff aie estimated to amount to 2*25 lakhs, so that when the full scheme is 
going, the noimal lecuriing chaigc will be 7*25 lakhs as against the provision of 
i 6'4 lakhs made in 1929-30. 

Cl NIL AVIA'ilON. 

The next item foi special consideration is 20 lakhs foi additional expendi- 
tuie on civil aviatioh. This again lepiesents veiy laigely initial cxpendituie of 
a non-iecuning nature on the picpaialion of giound oiganisation, though I feel 
bound to point out that if an active policy oi (lOveinmcnt encouragement to 
the development of civil aviation is to be earned out, theie will be leturnng 
charges under this heading. Theex.ut amount of these recurring chaiges cannot 
be estimated until the amount of subsidy that has to be paid to the paities 
undertaking the service is known. 

CRANT 10 HINDU UNINLR^UA. 

Apait fiom the above items, the head with which I am now' dealing includes 
votes for general beneficial expenditure, such as, 5 lakhs for the additional 
grant to the lienaies Hindu University . 2 lakhs foi the Bose Research Institute , 
4 lakhs for leclamation opeiations in the Andaman Islands , and i U lakhs foi 
special grants to the Pasteur Institute of India. 

All these items to w’hich I have referred are spccral items and they account 
for no less than 78 lakhs. It is relev'ant to mention that there are other items 
of non-recurrmg expenditure of a beneficial character elsew'here in the esti- 
mates, 6 lakhs for general measures, for the improv'ernent of the conditions 
of the poorer population of Old Delhi and 5 U lakhs foi irrigation and other 
development projects in the North-West P'lontier Province, Baluchistan and 
other Minor Administrations. 

37. The future elTorts of (loveinment to provide money for beneficial and 
constructive purposes, such as I have specially mentioned, must, of course, 
depend on the financial position, but I should like to take this oppoi tunity to 
emphasise my own view that it would be uiuvoithy of this countiy d Cjoveinnicnt 
did not take steps to provide themselves with revenue for meeting obligations 
of this natuie. 

DEPARTMENTAL TRANSACTIONS, 1 929-30.— RAILWAYS. 

38. The contribution payable by the Railways lo (General Revenues will 
be 6*25 crores, inclusive of 13 lakhs on account of the one-third share ot the 
excess over 3 crores of the amount av^ailable for tiansfer to the Railway Reseiv'C 
Fund. The total contiibution is 79 lakhs moie than the revised estimate for the 
current year. 

PO.STs AND TELEGRAPHS. 

39. The prospects of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs depaitincnt for next 
year are more hopeful than is indicated by the levised estimates for 1928-29. 
Now that tl\e outstanding grievances of the staff in the matter of pay and other 
conditions of service have been redressed, it is no longer necessary to make 
heavy provisions for new measures of this kind. With a moderate improvement 
m the revenues of the Department, it is expected to work at a loss of not more 
than 8 lakhs. 
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MILITARY EXPENDITURE. ^ 

43. Lastly, I have to inform this House of the position as regards military 
expenditure. Apart from the grant of 10 lakhs to cover the Shea Committee 
measures in connection with the Territorial Force, to which I shall not refer 
again, the net demand is 55 crores. Hon. members will not be surprised to 
see this figure, as it was indicated by Sir Basil Blackett, in introducing the 
budget last year, that there was no prospect of reduction for some time to come. 
The general situation which Government had to face in connection with the 
Army was also explained to this House at length in a statement and in a 
memorandum laid on the table by my hon. friend, the Army Secretary, on the 
5th of September last. 1 need not therefore enter into an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the details of this question ; but I wish to give this House a short ex- 
planation of the present position in my own words 

THE PRESENT POSITION. 

41. It Will be remembeied that in the year 1922-23 when Loid Inchcape's 
Committee conducted then enquiry, the actual net expenditure on Detence 
amounted to 65V cioies. As a lesult of that enquiry, the Comtnitlce recom- 
mended that in the following veai, the scale of militaiy expendituie should not 
exceed 57V cioies and tliat, in subsequent yeais, the estimates should be 
lediiced to about 57 ciorcs. They uiged that a close watch should be*kept on 
the details of milittny expenditure with the object of bunging about a pio- 
giessive 1 eduction in Intuie, and indicated that, provided a tuithei fall in puces 
look place, it might be possible to reach the figure of 50 croies. 

.:2. 'I'he Committee’s recommendations weie excepted, subject to certain 
well known reservations by Loid Rawlinson, and lesuUed in a reduc^tion fiom 
an actual expendituie of 65*4 ciorcs m 1922-23 to 56^ croies in the follow- 
ing year. Slight further I eductions have since been efiected, and during 1927-28 
and 1928-29 tlie expendituie has been about 05 croies. The substantial fall m 
prices which the Committee envisaged when they conleinplaled the possible 
lediutionto 50 croies <ittei some yeais, has not been realised, while Ai my 
expenditure to-day i icludes consideiable additional charges due to causes which 
the Retrenchment Committee could not foiesce — pimcipally the necessity of 
impioving the pay of the o Ticers of the .Ximy and granting passage conces- 
sions on the sCtile of cuil otficeis of Government in accoidance with the le- 
comrnendations of the Lee Commission. Further, the Army now pays customs 
duty onimpoited stoics, and also pays the cost of all stationery and various 
other services rendeied by othei departments of Goveinment. These additional 
charges amount to appioxmiately one cioie of lup es, and w^ere lefened to by 
bis Excellency the Commander-m-Chief in his speech m this House last M irch. 

43 By 1926 It became evident that stringent cuitailment m expendituie 
had produi ed deiicicncies m certain essential eijuipment, and also that the 
Army in India was failing to keep pace with modern developments adopted 
by the British and other ai lines. For this reason, my predecessor, in introducing 
the budget foi 1927-28, wanted the House that only the strictest economy and 
vigilance would pi event a rise in the mililaiy budget. The House will also 
lecollect the situation as regaids the eiTiciency of the Aimy as explained to the 
Public Accounts Committee in 1927. Again, in intioducing last yeai’s budget. 
Si I Basil Blackett reiterated Ins tvaining of the previous year. 

MODERNlbATICJN OV ARMY EQUIPMENT. 

44. The progi amine for the modernisation of Army equipment which ulti* 
matcly worked out was explained in the statement made by the Aimy Secretary 
to this House on the 5th September, to which 1 have alieady leferred. This 
programme included the expansion of the Air Foicc by two squadrons and a 
provision for the modei nisation of the equipment of that Force in India ; also 
,i piovision foi ineasuies in connection with anti-auciaft and anti-gas regula- 
tions and for the mechanisation of the transport and of fighting uftits together 
with the lepletion of the reserves. The total cost of the full programme was 
estimated at lo croies made up of 8 crores for the specific measures defined above 
and 2 crores to cover subsidiaiy requirements not yet exactly defined, 
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45. The revelation of these needs created a difficult financial problem. 
Government decided th;it the military budget could not, in any case, be allowed 
to exceed the figure of 55^ cioies, and that the special expenditure required must 
be found within the limits of that sum. Certain automaticc savings were in 
sight, piincipally those due to the reduction in the pay of Biitish troops, 
amounting altogether to a saving of moie than one crore ; and over and above 
these savings, the Ainiy authoiities undeitook to carry out a special economy 
camp.iign in oider to pio\ide the additional money that was required. 

A SUSPENSE ACCOUNT. 

46. Accoidmgly, it was possible to devise a plan which provides that if 
the Army budget is maintained at a figure of 55 crores for foui years — staitmg 
with ycai 1928-29— then, apait from any abnoimal or unforeseen circumstances, 
the necessaiy special expendituie will be found within the limits of this sum. 
as It IS impossible to forecast exactly the late at which the new equipment will 
be provided and as it is important to avoid fluctuations in the militaiy budget 
tsom year to year, it is proposed to adopt the procedure of transferring to a 
Suspense Account any sum within the limit of 55 crores not spent in any paiti- 
ciil.ii yeai, on the undei standing that ihis Suspense Account can be diawn upon 
in subsequent years. This is leally a logical corollaiy to the system of net 
giants with libcity to rcappropnate savings to meet expenditure on essential new 
•^ci vices — a system the advantage of which, as a temporary airangement at any 
late, was recognised by the I'ublic Accounts Committee in 1927. 

47. Provided that a close check is kept thioughout by the Finance Depait- 
ment on all expendituie, it may be claimed that there are considerable advan- 
tages in an arrangement on these lines, for it has the effect of lemoving all in- 
ducement to the Aimy authorities to lush through expenditure before the end 
of a financial yeai in oider to avoid the lapsing of a particular grant. I think, 
indeed, that in the carrying out of such a progiamme of re-equipment, as I have 
explained above, it is essential to have some pi o vision of this nature for 
equalising tlie actual appiopi latioiis o\ei a penod of yeais. A fuither ad- 
vantageous lesult vhich, according to my mioim.ition, the expeiience of the 
woiking of the aiiangemont Miice last summci h.is demons>tiated is that it 
lesiilts in the wholc-heai ted co*opeiation between the Army authorities and the 
Finance dcpaitn.ent m liie scaich for all possible economies, foi the Army 
authoiities know th.at the completion of the pi ogi amine of 1 e-equipment is 
dependent on the dis(o\eiy of such economies. I am glad to be able to take 
this oppoitunit) of testifying to the helpful altitude adopted by the Army autho- 
rities on ihis mattei. 

48. In oidei to show how the aiiangement is actually working out, I may 
state that foi the cimcnt yeai, 1928-29, the expenditure on noimal standing 
chaigcs of the Army will be 53^ cioies, leaving appioximately ij 4 crores 
which will have been, devoted to the special piogiamnie. It is further estimated 
for 1929-30 that the ordinary maintenance charges in the Aiiny will amount to 
52*94 cioies, having a margin of 2’o5 cioies foi expenditure cn the special 
progiamme. 

NORMAL COST BEINO CUT DOWN. 

49. The normal cost of the standing military charges in thus being 
steadily cut down and it is, therefore, possible to hold out a very definite hope 
that when the four years’ progiamme of re-equipment is completed, that is to 
say, after the year 1931-32, the total military Budget will, apart from any cir- 
cumstances which can not at present be foicseen, be substantally reduced. 

It would be unvMse foi me at piesent to commit Government to promising a 
definite figuic, but I can assure the House that the Finance department will 
exeicise the closest scrutiny of the execution of the programme. 

50. Although these ultimate savings are in sight, I am fully conscious, that 
the House must share with me, as a f'lnance Member on the threshold of his 
teiin of office, a feeling of disappointment that no immediate relief for the budget 
can be obtained fiom the economies wffiich aie really being effected in the 
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standing military charges of the Army. It will, however, att least be something 
of an achievement if an important progiamme for moaerifising the equipment 
of the Army, costing about 10 crores, can be carried thiough in 4 years without 
an increase in the budgetary provision. Moreover, it can be definitely stated that 
when the programme is completed, the country will be provided with a more than 
efficient force at a smaller cost. To give the countiy better value for its money 
must indeed be the key-note of our policy. 

SUMMARY 


52. The more important variations from the revised estimate may now be 


summarised as follows : — 

( In lakhs ot rupees ) 


Bettei 

Worse 

Revenue from Customs. 

40 

... 

Revenue from Salt 


t, 3 o 

Revenue fiom Opium 

... 

42 

Revenue from Curiency 

3 ^ 


Expenditure on account of Civil Administiation. 

1,18 

Net contributions from Railways. 

79 


Loss on the w'orking of the Posts and Tt-legiaphs 

Department 32 

... 

Other heads 

7 


Total ... 1,77 2,97 

Net ... 1,2 

NET REbULT WORSE. 

The net result for 1929-30 IS theiefore 1,20 lakhs worse than for 1928-29, o 
in other words, instead of the surplus of 30 lakhs, which the revised estimates show 
foi the current year, we shall have to make up a balance of 90 lakhs in 1929-30 
fjoin other souices, 

53. If It had not been foi the fact that 1928-29 has gained 65 lakhs from salt 
levenue at the expense of 1929-30, the latter would actually have shown, on 
balance, an impiovement of 10 lakhs over 1928-29, and the amount reqmred to 
balance next year’s budget would have been no moie than 25 lakhs. I'aking 
this into consideration, and in view also of the fact that the ( ivil .Administiation 
estimates this yeai contain a number of special items to which 1 ha\e already 
lefeiied and some of which need not necessarily be repeated I have, as .xiieady 
explained, thought it justifiable to provide the necessaiy balance fiom the 
Revenue Reserve Fund and to defer any question of imposing new taxation. The 
Revenue Reserve F'und, as already explained, is expected to stand at 1,04 lakhs 
on the 31st March 1929, so that, by providing fiom this source the sum of 90 
lakhs which IS required to balance the budget for 1929-30, theie will still remain 
a balance of 14 lakhs left in the Fund at the close of that year. 

new taxation. 

54. I have dealt so far with the normal budgetary situation and have left 
one particular proposal till the end. The Finance liill, which I shall very shortly 
beg leave to introduce, contains a piovision, necessitated by the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Road Development Committee, for the mciease, from 4 to 
6 annas per gallon, of the import and excise duties on motor spirit. The ad- 
ditional revenue expected to be realised on this account is 6 lakhs in the current 
year and 83 lakhs in the next. These amounts have, accordingly, to be added 
to the estimates of customs revenue which I have already mentioned to the 
House. But there will also be a corresponding addition to the chaiges under the 
Civil Works head, representing block grants of the same amounts, which will 
be credited to a Road Development Fund from which disbuisements will be •made 
from time to time to Piovincial Governments and others on the general lines 
recommended by the Committee. 1 have to make it clear that this is a measuie 
of taxation which is not designed for the advantage of the general revenues of 
the Central Government but for a specific purpose which has been unanimously 
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recommended by tAe Committee, and which, I have no doubt, will be welcomed 
by this House. \ 

FINAL RESULT. 

55. The main figuics of the budget, after allowing for the transfers to and 
fiom the revenue reseive fund and foi the additional taxation and its disposal just 
referied to, stand as follows — 

(In crores of rupees.) 

Revised Budget 

Revenue ... ... i,3U2o L3ro6 

Expenditure ... ... i,3i‘20 loCob 

WAVS AND MEANS. 

The Finance Member after leviewing the ways and means position said . — 

63. I have piep.ited a siimmaiy, in the usual foim, of the ways and means 
position for the cunent yeai and next ycai — 

(In cioies of rupees.) 



Revised 

Budget 


1928-29 

1929*30. 

Lmhilities. 

Railway Capital outlay (r onstiuction) 

26*0 

26*5 

i'urchase of Railways 

.po 

7*0 

Other Capital Outlay 

17 

2’I 

Provincial Governments’ Tiansartions ... 

I 2 'I 

7*2 

Discharge of Public Debt (net) 

19-9 

3*9 

Other Transactions (net) 

‘4 

1*4 

Total 

64*1 

48*1 

Resources. 

Rupee Loan (net) 

32*8 

i8’o 

Steiling Loan (net) 

I 2 'I 

7*0 

I’ostal Cash Ceitifirates and Savings Bank 

37 

5'3 

Othei Unfunded Debt 

4*9 

4 9 

Debt Redemption 

5*6 

6*9 

Depreciation and Reseive Funds 

6-3 

5*8 

Reduction of Cash Balances 

— 2'3 

ri 


— — 

— 

Total 

64*1 

48-1 


FRESH IJORROWING. 

70. The lesLilt of the \\ hole piogiamme as now settled is that allowing for 
a reduction in I’liblic Debt of just un lei 4 croies — in treasuiy bills and sterling 
obligations — we shall lequue to laise a total new loan of 18 crores. On top of 
this thcie IS the ^5 % millons to be found foi the pui chase of the Southern 
Punjab Railway, and as this lepiesents the taking over of a sterling obligation 
which IS aheady in existence, I ha\e shown in my forecast that it w'lll be met by 
a steiling loan. The situation, however, as far as conceins next year, is really 
better than I have shown, because according to the agreement with the Southern 
Punjab Railway, although the purchase price becomes due on the 31st Decembei 
1929, the actual payment can be postponed for another four months at 3 per 
cent, interest. It is therefore not at all improbable that this obligation will not 
affect our ways and means position until 1930-31. As legaids the 18 croies to 
which I have referred, the question whether the whole of this sum will be found 
by the issue of a rupee loan in India or whether a part, laige 01 small, will be 
raised in the form of a sterling loan in England is one which will be settled in 
the way which best suits India’s interests, having regard to the conditions which 
are found to prevail. If there has been any apprehension lest Government’s 
needs for borrowing next year might have a seriously disturbing effeef on the 
market for Government securities, I think this forecast should allay it. The 
laising of a total sum of 18 cioies, either here or in London, should, with noinial 
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conditions offer no difficulties. These considerations bring me to the much larger 
question of the whole borrowing policy of Government, on whioh I feel it important 
to make some general remarks in order to clear away misunder'jtandings 
REVIEW OF government’s BORROWING POLICY. 

72. I must now 1 evert to a general review of Government’s borrowing 
policy. I have recently read numerous criticisms on this matter and many exhor- 
tations from well-wisheis who have offered me guidance as to my tasks and oppor- 
tunities. I read all these with interest and some with gratitude, for even those that 
are couched in unpleasant language are at least stimulating, lint when I am told 
that the Government of India must abstain altogether from borrowing, I can only 
feel that such advice ignores realities. 

73. In considering policy on this matter, there are two mam questions to 
answer. First, are (}overnment to continue to encouiage an active policy of 
economic development ? Secondly, how is the necessary money to be raised ? 

74. I can haidly imagine that any one could answer the first question with 
an unqualified negative. Capital expenditure which has been nndei taken in the 
past five years, particulaily on railway development 01 urigation, has pioved remu- 
nerative and greatly to the benefit of the countiy. Such a policy, piovided the 
schemes are wisely chosen and well executed, must help towards the lesult which 
we all desire and on which the prospeiity of India can be most tiimly founds, 
namely, the impiovement of the powci of production and of the stahdaid of life 
for the vast nil al populat'On of tln-5 country, which must be the basib and foun- 
dation foi piosperity in the industnal centies aiso. Ouite apait tiom this, as I have 
already said, it would be particularly unfoitunate if woiks of this kind h,id to be 
drastically cut down duiing the piesent penod of depression ol whuh we ha\e heaid 
so much in debates dm ing this session. lUit, while 1 would picss foiwaida wise 
development policy with the greatest keenness, I must also lecall the woids of 
warning which I have already used, and avoid any couise which might ovcistiam 
the Cl edit of the country. The futuie leciuires the difficult combination of enter- 
prise and caution ; enthusiasm and self-control. 

75 On the second question, as to how the necessary money should be laised 
I entiiely agree in principle with the policy whuh was advocated by my picdecessor 
that Government finance should be based as far as possible on atti acting rupee 
capital in India. It is only in so far as money cannot be laised fiom the investing 
public in India that I should evei consider having* rccouise to stciling bonowing. 

I wish to leave no shadow of doubt on this matlei. Hos\ foi il li possible to follow' 
out this policy d pends almost entirely on the people of India. 11 all the money 
which now goes l(» the impoit of tieasuic w'as to be made availa])le foi investment 
in productive undertakings, India’s needs for foreign capital might well disappcai 
Even in the foithcoming yeai, with a laige capital cxpcndituic pi ogi amine, we need 
to raise only 18 crores fiom the public against which may be set the fact that the 
average net imports of lieasure since the Wai, excluding the abnoimally h gh 

figures for 1924-25, have been more than tw'ice as huge in value C^ondition-^ 

can not be changed m a day, and if theic are times when the whole < ai iial, lequited 
to continue a leasonable policy of dexelopment, cannot be raised in India, then I 
can see no valid reason for lefusing to have recoin se to modeiate loans .ibioad. It 
would, in my opinion, be a far gieatei evil to hold up the proper de\e]opment of 
the country merely for the sake of avoiding all sleiling boirowmg, :)Owcvcr 
moderate the amount. It seems to me, judging by comments which have appealed 
in the press and from remarks which have fallen fiom Hon’ble members opposi e 
in the couise of debates during this session when the general condition of the 
country was under discussion, th.at there is a good deal ot misapprehension on the 
subject. It has been implied, foi example, that the policy involves India in boi row- 
ing at ruinous rates for the sole advantage of England. There could be no gieatci 
misapprehension. We can still boi row at very reasonable latcs, while, so far as 
advantage to llntish interests is concerned, it must be lemembered that the* total 
amount that can be raised on the l.ondon market is stnctly limited so that if India 
did not appear as a boriower, her place would easily be filled. In fact, the difficulty 
lies rather on the other side, namely how to find 100m, m the limited number ot 
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issues that can be permitted, for all those who want to provide themselves with 
funds. } 

77. In all buvsiness lelaiions it is desirable that there should be mutual 
advantage ; but I am quite certain that m this particular relation, the balance of 
advantage lies on the side of India in that she has so privileged a position among 
the boi rowers who seek funds in the London market. 

78. A second misappiehension which also appears prevalent is that it is 
del ogatoiy to the dignity of a country, or evidence of a weakness of its position, 
that It should have lecourse to external loans. But this is an essential condition of 
any country in the early stages of its development, and in this sense, India still is 
in the eaily stage of her economic development. 

Even a wealthy and highly-developed country like the United States until 
the Great war got large sums of investors’ money from the London market for 
financing lailway development projects and other enterprises of this kind. It has 
been estimated that in 1914 British investments in the United States, chiefly in 
railways, amounted to something like £760 millions. Moreover, all the great 
Dominions are constant borrow^ers in the London maikct. A large proportion of 
the railways of South America have been built with capital laised in England, while 
Japan, whose political and economic progress is evei held up as an example, has 
been a large biwrower both in London and in New' York, and I might add, has her 
loans quoted on a 6 per cent basis in London, and a 6 ^ percent, basis in New 
Yoik, as compaied with the 5 per cent, rate at which India gets her money. 

79. Luither, I think that there is a good deal of misappiehension as to the 
extent to which India’s sleihng indebtedness has had to be increased during the 
past years, 'n an earliei part of my speech, I gave some figures as to borrowings 
in the five years ending the 31st March 1928. Let me carry these figures down to 
the end of the current year, so as to include a year of comparatively heavy borrow- 
ing. In the SIX yeais ending with the 31st March 1929, capital expenditure abroad 
will have amounted to £60 millions. Against this loans producing net amounts 
of ;^i8 millions m 1923-24, of ;^6,862,5oo at the end of 1927 and of ^9,100.000 in 
the last loan issued in Januaiy have been raised on the London inaiket. But, on 
the o'her side, pcimanent sterling debt has been di,chaiged legulaily each year 
over this whole peiiod in the form of laihvay annuities and otheiwise. The tinal 
result IS that, although accoiding to the figures which I ha\e ]iist gi\cn a cajntal 
expenditure of ;^6o millions has been undertaken, the net balance laisedb) the 
inciease of steiling funded debt has only been jubt undei ^20 millions. This 
sum must be still further reduced when it is taken into account that the stci ling 
expenditure includes the pui chase of the Burma Raihvays at £^ millions. By this 
transaction, steiling secuiities weie cancelled so that the net amount of foreign 
capital on w'hich India as a whole has to find inteiest in foieign currency has 
really only been increased to the extent of the loans necessaiy to raise ^^17 
millions. 

80. In Older to complete the picture it is necessaiy also to take into account 
any reduction which has taken place in sterling lesources. Sterling tieasury 
balances wer 6 reduced during this period by about /4X millions while transfers 
of sterling from the Paper Cunency Reserve amounted on balance during the 
same period to about £$^ millions. 

1 think It is no small achievement and demonstiates the strength of the rupee 
exchange position that this very laige amount of capital expenditure abroad has 
been effected with so small an increase of external indebtedness. 

81. I must also add a few woids on one moie heading m connection with 
this matter. Even if the amount of our boi rowing had been much large, it would 
not have been out of proportion to the undertaking for which the Government 
of India are lesponsible, seeing that they have to finance practically the whole 
railway^ and port system of this vast continent which contains one-fifth of the 
population of the world, and also to provide money for irrigation and othci 
development projects. Government borrowing may cover many purpose, and in 
some cases it may be a sign of weakness. But the borrowing by the Government 
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of India, of which 1 have been bpeakmg, and which we have to contemplate for 
the future, indicates rather an increase in strength. F or whatever is borrowed 
will be more than covered by sound productive investments producing a larger 
levenue than is required to meet the interest charges. This leads me to the con- 
sideration that it may be desirable for the future to devise some means for so 
presenting our demands for new money as to demonstrate more clearly to the 
public the purposes for which the money is to be applied and the inherent strength 
of the position. 

EXCHANGE. 

86. Sir, my course which, I fear, has been a very long one, is nearly run* 

I have only one more obstacle to negotiate and then 1 can take a straight run 
home. I feel that hon. members would think I was shirking a part of my task 
if I did not refer to the ratio question, for I must do those who have raised the 
question in recent debates in this House at least the honour of taking them 
SCI lously. 

87. I am fully conscious that theie are those in this Assembly who honestly 
and honourably advocated the view that the lupee ought to be established at is. 
^d, when the issue was still an open one and the country in a sense had a free 
choice before it. I do not seek to convince any of those wjio took this course 
that they were wrong, though this involves no admission on my part and is, as 
the la^vyers say, entirely ‘without prejudice.’ I would put to them a much simpler 
question • Can it seiiously be proposed as a practical course that after working 
on a basis of is. 6d. for several years — a basis actually fixed by statute since 
u;27 — that this Government could deliberately decide to devalorise its currency 
by n per cent. ? I shun all foirns of ovei -statement, but I can hardly conceive 
the possibility of any more disastrous course. It would cause injustice to 
thousands of individuals who had entered into previous contracts, among whom 
pet haps the most important arc the workers, manual or otherwise, whose wages 
and pay have been fixed on a different basis, and it would strike a blow at the 
credit of India in the eyes of the world from w’hich it could hardly recover. For, 
what guarantee would other countries have that a word once broken would not 
be broken again ? All the arguments which are used for advocating a drop 
fiom IS. 6 d. to IJ. could be used with equal force for further inflation and 
turther depreciation of the currency. 

88. I have never seen any practical suggestion made as to how such a 
change could be brought about ; but I feel sure that any man who really under- 
stands the working of these matters will realise that whether it were to be done 
by a stroke of the pen over-night, or allowed to take place as a result of a long 
period of weakness on the part of Government, the results would be equally 
dislocating and disastrous. 

89. I sympathise whole-heartedly with those who, like my hon. friend. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, have expressed, in terms of great eloquence, 
their burning desire to improve the economic condition of the people. But I 
would say to him that the only way in which that can be done is by the constant 
and combined effort of Government and all those who influence public opinion, 
diierted to the extension of education and credit facilities, to the encouragement 
of hard work and thrift, and to an inciease in real wealth by the introduction of 
improved metheds of cultivation and communications. Anything else is no more 
than quack remedy. 

90. I do not deny that if Government were to adopt a deliberate policy 
oi inflation and depreciation of the currency, that might act as a temperate 
stimulant, for it would induce a period of raising internal prices which is always 
encouraging to tiade and it would also bring about a reduction in real wages 
which w'ould benefit employers of labour making goods for export. But ex- 
perience in many countries since the War is available to illustrate how dangerous 
IS the use of such a stimulant and what disastrous reactions it may produce. 

91. Some of those who have spoken on this subject have likened the 
present financial conditions of India to the state of a sick man, who needs lome 
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remedy. It may be said, I suppose, that upon myself as directing to some degree 
the finances of the coun,*^ry, there falls the heavy lesponsibility of the doctor. 
The doctor’s calling is a noble and difficult one and perhaps its duties have never 
been better put than in the words of the oath which Hippocrates, the Greek 
philosopher and scientist, who lived more than two thousand yeais ago, made 
his disciples swear. Let me repeat some of its words • — 

‘I swear by all gods and goddesses that I will, according to my power and 
judgment, make good this oath and covenant that I sign. I will use all ways of 
medical treatment that shall be for the advantage of the sufferers, according to 
my power and judgment, and will protect them from injury and injustice. Nor 
will I give to any man, though 1 be asked to give it, any deadly drug ; nor will 
I consent that it should be given , but purely and holily will keep guard on my 
life and my art. 

Sir, I would willingly accept no less binding vows, but, if I were to listen 
to those who advocate inflation and depreciation of the currency as a remedy for 
the present state of this country, I should be untiue to such an oath. Then, 
indeed, should I be administering a deadly drug. 

92. But let me ask . Is the country really suffering from any sudden and new 

disease ? Are we not really in danger of exaggeration when such woids are used ? 
Judged by all oidinary standards — figures of foreign trade, railway returns, etc., — 
India is more than keeping her place in comparison with other countries. Depies- 
hion in trade IS prevalent thioughout the world and 1 ventuie to say that there i.s 
distress in other countries today, equal to, or greatei than, that which is felt in 

India and attributable, like much of India's trouble, to world causes. I full) 

accept the statement which 1 have heard in this House that the standaid of living 
among the rural population of India is miserably low, and 1 yield to no member 
on the other side in my keenness to take a hand in a joint effort to remedy it But 

this is no sudden and new phenomenon. No one can point to the particulai date 

when the lupee was stabilised at i.r. 6 (i, and say truthfully : ‘This is the date 
when It began, before this we all lived in a golden age.’ 

93. Sir, there is one condition above all others which i.s requisite for c»m- 
mercial prosperity and that is a condition of security. If this talk about 1 educing 
the ratio is taken seriously, it can only produce a feeling of uncertainty and 
insecurity and, amongst other unfortunate lesults, it must tend to induce those who 
can do so, to invest their money abroad. 

94. 1 cannot believe that it really is taken seiiously by the bulk of the 
business world, but still, talk by lesponsible membeis of this House cannot be 
without some eflect Theiefore, I would appeal to those who have luged a contrary 
course and say to them . ‘You have done yoin best foi what )uu thought right. 
Whether the course actually taken was right or wiong, it would be a far greater 
evil now to alter it and Government are bound to use all the lesouiccs at their 
command to prevent its alteration. The time has come theiefore to look to the 
future in which the interests of the country demand, above eveiything, that we 
should pull together to work out our salvation on the present level.’ Response 
to such an appeal w'ould bring honour to all who accorded it. 

CONCLU.SION. 

96. Sir, 1 have tried to present to-day a plain and unvamished statement of 
facts— disguising none of the difficulties and exaggeiating none of the favouiable 
features. The note which I have wished to strike in my speech and to embody in 
my budget proposals is that we must look at the stale of ihe country with a broad 
vision and not rush into sudden measures of the influence of w'hat may be only a 
temporary condition. 

If one looks back over the past six years, one cannot fail to be struck by the 
great inherent strength exhibited in the position. On the side of capital expenditure, 

I have quoted figures to show how erormously the pioductive assets of the country 
have been increased in proportion to the loan liabilities inclined. A broad view of 
the revenue position is also encouraging. When one considers all the revenue 
which has been sacrificed by the Central Government in the past six years in 
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order to give greater latitude to the Provances or to provide some econom c advan- 
tage to the country — nearly 10 crores of provincial contiributions given up, and in 
taxation 134 crores on cotton excise, 85 lakhs on machinery, i}i crores on 
opium, to mention only the most important cases — and when one then realises how 
the other sources of revenue have moved towards filling the gap, I think one is 
justified in feeling confidence as to the future. It might perhaps be said that the 
rate of capital expenditure has recently shown tendencies to acquire too great an 
acceleration or rather, to put the matter in another way, Government have not 
increased their fixed capital (that is to say, money at their disposed from long-term 
loans) quite sufficiently in proportion to the expansion of the business. Possibly 
also, sacrifices of revenue have been based on expectations which, for the moment 
may prove too optimistic. With these possibilities in mind, I would say that we 
are passing through a period which needs a steady hand on expenditure and the 
careful conservation of our credit, and that, combined with this, there is also 
needed some broadening of the basis on which the capital, which is required for the 
development of this vast continent is to be provided. These objects will be my 
chief concein and I shall pursue them with all the moie confidence and enthusiasm 
because of my firm conviction that the financial position of this country is 
fundamentally sound and that there can be no countiy in the world which has bettei 
security to offer for its loans. . ^ 

97. Sir, I have only one more woid to say. 1 have expressed in my last 
sentences the confidence which I feel in the economic foundations of this country. 
But theie is one thing on which those foundations must rest, and that is political 
stability. I have deliberately refiained from disturbing my account of the economic 
position up to this point by any extraneous considerations, nor do I wish to appeal 
as preaching to this Assembly on a subject which might be held to be outside my 
sphere. Hut 1 have set myself the task of describing the situation exactly as I see 
it, and this task I must complete. India till now has had one priceless possession 
in her credit with the outside world. I believe, foi such reasons as I have tried to 
make cleai to-day, that the economic advancement of the country depends on the 
maintenance and use of this credit, both within and without. Feais of political 
disturbance cannot but shake it, and to do this is to endangei the stiuctuie on which 
the mateiial welfare of the millions of this countiy depends. 1 pray that this vital 
consideration may not be forgotten. Having said this, let me close, as 1 b-gan, on 
a personal note. Though it is my fate to deal with finance and the production of 
wealth, I do not, anymore than many hon. Membeis opposite, place materialistic 
objects above all othei ends m this woild. Nevertheless, an adequate measuie of 
material well-being is a necessaiy condition of happiness in any state. Itiustthai 
even those whose thoughts are mainly concentiated on political objectives which 
may range them attunes against the (iovernment of which I am a membei, will 
not forget this fact, and will find in the economic spheie some common ground on 
which we can co-operate for the material advancement of the Indian people. Is u 
too much to hope that such lo-operation may have its leactions also in wide 
spheres ? The money with which I have to deal suffeis fiom the material limitation 
that what is spent is gone, but good-will is inexhaustible and the more that is 
expended, the grealei will be the supply. 

This finished the Budget speech and the house adjoin ned. 

Gen-^ral DIbcusbIod of . ud get 

Aftei a recess of thiee days the house re-assemblcd on the 4th MARCH 
for the geneial discussion of the Budget. .At the outset Mt. N. C. Kelkar 
said that he could not realise the difficulties ot the F inance Membci which 
he had mentioned in his statement and lequested him to mfo m the House what 
was going to be wiong m the budget. He said that the Fm.ince member must have 
the skill of rope dancei and that by his statement the Finance Mqjnber had only 
showed his salamity of vision. Concluding Mr. Kelkar said the Finance Member 
must take the House into his confidence and then only his side of House would 
be willing to co-operate with him. 
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Mr. Gaya Prosad Singh after referring to the salt industry passed severe criticisms 
on the military policy and^said India existed for the Aimy and not the Army existed 
for India. He said that even the recommendations of the Skeen Committee were 
thrown into air. 

Col. Crawford following Mr. Gaya Prasad said that the most striking feature 
of this year*s Budget was the arangement between the Finance Department and 
the Military expenditure. He was not one who advocated that India should have 
Army which was not able to cope with the stringency of the situation that might 
arise some time, but he was one who advocated that it should be maintained at the 
cheapest cost possible. Proceeding Col. Crawford said that after January i, 
next year there might be an increase in the expenditure for military purpose. 

Ml. Gaya Piasad Singh asked .—Will the member be more explicit in what 
he is driving at ? 

Col. Crawfoid : — Suppose Mi. Gaya Prasad Singh takes into his head to lesort 
to certain wrong line of action from that date it might be necessary to use force. 
They might carry on a kind of agitation which might upset the whole of the Budget 
next year. Besides, there was the Communist danger. Through co-operation they 
might tide over the troubles which the Finance Member’s Budget foreshadowed 
but pursuing a wrong line of action they might upset all calculations. 

Mr. P*IRLA said that there was a feeling among the non-officia! members that the 
policy of the Finance Department of the Government of India was generally laid 
down to suit the foreign vested interests. If the present Finance Member could 
steei deal of the influence of those vested interests his name would go down in 
the history as the greatest Finance Member. 

Continuing Mr. Birla said that generally speaking the budget was a gloomy 
budget. They must find the root cause of this and find out the remedy also. To 
the speaker the remedy seemed to lie in retrenchment ii respective of good or bad 
year both in lecuning and non-recurring expenditure. There was enough scope foi 
retrenchment, specially in the military expenditure. When they cried foi reduction of 
military expenditure they were told that theie was no room for reduction. 
But when they wanted money foi the model nisation of the Army and no 
money could be found, they effected letienchment in their own department and 
utilised the savings thus effected for the purpose. This showed that economy 
could be effected in the department. So long as the Militaiy Department was 
being run in an extiavagant manner they would not get out of the difficulty. Taking 
all things into account he could not understand why the military expendiluie 
should not be reduced to fifty crores. He believed that leticnch.ment could be 
effected in all departments and suggested that the non-official side should be taken 
into confidence in the mattei. 

Referring to borrowing Mr. Birla said that then objection to borrow- 
ing in England was based on political ground. They could not get Swaraj 
until they could buy it out, i.e. pay off their debt. Alien capital meant alien 
management. That was why there was a delay in Indianisation of Railways. More 
they borrowed foreign capital, more they got into the clutches of the foreigners. 
That was why they were opposed to borrowing outside which must delay attain- 
ment of Swaraj. 

Mr. Doraiswami ivengar described the Finance Member as being attached 
to the chariot of the Government of India which must’mainlain its top-heavy ad- 
ministration. So long as the Government was what it was at present, theii 
discussion of the budget was a mere farce. They could touch on 20 p.c. of the 
expenditure and the remainder was untouchable to them. 

Sir Purushottamdas thakurdas following Munshi Iswar Saran appreciated 
the warning which Sir George Schustei had given in his statement that if addi- 
tional taxation proved 10 be the necessary in the following yeai the need would 
have to be bo\dly faced. But so far as this side of the House was concerned, 
further taxation would be opposed unless a good case was made for it. He was 
of opinion that the taxable capacity of India, it not exceeded, had certainly reached 
its maximum. In addition to making out a good case for further taxation the 
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Government must also promise that further taxation would be used for national 
growth. ^ 

Referring to the features of the budget Sir Punishottamdas Thakindas said 
that Sir George Schuster held a great amount of capital development in course 
of five years with comparatively small increase in the public debt of the Govern- 
ment as a great achievement but Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas could only 
say that Sir George Schuster should not try to lepeat this achievement and 
that he widely differed fiom him. He then refened to the statement of Sir 
George Schuster that the Government must be piepared in future for having to 
raise larger proportion of their capital expenditure in the form of public loans 
and said with such deflations in the country and with the piesent state of money 
market he felt that whilst it was alright before some years in the sphere of 
finances there was little in th^* shape of achievement. He asked who would sym- 
pathise with the Governoi-General-in-Councii when they asked m the piesent state 
of thin;^s for help to borrow at reasonable rates. 

Sir Purushottamdas then refened to the question of ratio. He said tliat having 
himself been one of those who t»ied to pre\ent tlie disaster of i8d. ratio he did 
not expect any better statement from Sir George Schuster m regard to the new 
ratio and his statement in no way but piai^ed him. He said he did not 
propose to de.d with this subject and what could not be told must be eiiduied. 
The suppoileis of i8d, he said, must now feel the pang of penitence and 
they should not be so sensitive as not to stand the screams and yells of those 
who left the pinch much more. He then refened to Sir George Schuster’s 
argument that the poverty of India was chionic and said if the poveity of India 
was chronic, it was all the more necessary that the Goveinor-General'in-Council 
should have thought thrift before robbing the poor peasants of their 12X P-C- 

He deplored that Sir George Schuster nowhere mentioned the present 
position of industnes in India. The industries of India must call for the serious 
attention of the Goveinor-(iener.al-in-Council. He said that the maiket rate of the 
share of at least six mifls in Bombay was lower than the amount of dividend paid 
m 1921-22. He asked Sir (ieorge Schuster to take the view of total industrial 
investments in India. He felt that there was something fundamentally wrong 
regarding governing factors in Indian industries. 

Col. Gidnicy \^as of opinion that the Mihtaiy Pjudget could be greatly reduced 
Since X922 theie had been no reduction m this spheie. In view of the serious 
situation in Nshich the Finance Member might find himself in the neai future it 
was incumbent that a senous attempt should be made in this icspcct. He be.ieved 
that there was 100m for reduction of expenses to the e\tent of ten pei cent, so far 
as the Army Depaitment was concerned. The speakei drew the attention of the 
Army Secretary to the fact that much letrenchment could be effected m the 
Medical Service of the At my by engaging lower salaried men. He ciiticised the 
Health Depaitment of the Govemment of India for allowing unchecked the 
quinine fraud which deluged the Ind.an market. Refcning t> Indianibation Col. 
Gidney said that to some speakei s in the House it was synonymous with anti- 
Anglo-lndianism. Pioceeding, he repudiated the chaige of uncivility against the 
Anglo-Indian employ ees in the Railways which had been brought by some 
speakers. 

On thejM MAA’C// Sir Victor Sassoon initiated the discussion on the geneial 
budget. Sir Vhetor congiatulatcd the Finance Member on his frank speech 
which stimulated eainest thought and said that the Finance Member was wise 
enough to tell the House that he had not yet taken up any definite line of policy 
until he had studied the subject. Sir Victor then said that he proposed to post- 
pone his remarks with regaid to the loan pjlicy of the Government of India to 
another dale. 

Sir Purushot<am : — Are you sure that you will do that ? • 

Sir Victor Sassoon said he w'as sure that he would do it on Tuesday next. He 
then drew the attention of the Government to the fact that there was no Tiade 
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Commissioners at Mombassa, Alexandria and Durban and chai acterised the 
Government*s attitude ife that of a step-inothei. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mkiita followed Sn Victor Sassoon. He said that although the 
Finance Member did not owe his office to then sufteiage» he wished him god- 
•^peed in anything he did foi the economic advance of this countiy. 

Continuing Mr. Mehta said tliat the pm chasing power of the masses and the middle 
classes had icceivcd a lude shock and iinemploymont was on the increase. 
The causes, Ml. Mehta said, with icfcicnce to the Finance Member’s argument 
were handy excuses. He begged of the Finance Member not to give those 
excuses as they would pi event him fiom making an earnest endeavour to improve 
matteis. Refeiring to the mcie.ise of bank late Mr. Mehtn said that he did not think 
that the Finance Memhci had coirectly stated the situation. In his opinion 
theic was no occasion toi incieasing it and the leal leason foi inciease had yet 
to be stated. Continuing Mi. Mehta said that the contents of the budget did not 
p esent a cheerful le.idmg and the p ospct t of fuithei tuxaiion had come upon 
him as a p ofound su piise. 

Ml. Mehta then bitteily r riticised the police of rust^mi laii.'V and slid that 
customs ngm Os I evealed that i ich people were having a nn e tune at the cost of 
the poor and as a lesult of tlic piesent latio custom icvenue was going dowm. 
Railway and custom tai if he s.ud, could he’j) tiade and comincic but behind 
both of them theie was no national policy. Mr. Mehta then ci ts c eti tlie policy 
of capital expenditure and tiiought that tlieie w'as no lOom foi ciedit or giaiification 
for the figuie which did not leveal the sticngth of Indian finance. 

Referring to the bon owing figiiics he said that the actual total amounted to 
91 crores duiing the last five or six years and he could not congratulate the 
Goveinment on such achievement specially when the expcnditiiie was dme m a 
manner w'hich he hoped would not be repeated. Sixty seven cioies have been 
taken, Mr. Mehta s.cd, fiom the rurient lev'enue wuihout capital expendituie of 
ptoductive nature. Mi. Mehta won leied the while reduction of salt tax was con- 
sidered unthinkable how the fioveinment could take th s money from the pocket 
of the tax-payeis without the necessity of cu.ient expend. ture. He leminded 
the Finance Member of the cannons of taxation wdiich demanded that he could 
not take a single pie fiom the public e.xrcpt for the piirj)c)se of administiatlon. 

He then cnticncd the mihtaiy budget and said that in England the cx- 
pendituie w,is rediK ed by four millions though merh.imsaliou of army was going 
on in that countiy He fmtliei said that unprodut t.vc debt ot 173 cioieswas 
all due to wais and tiiought that India was i>ayuig moic due to the piesent 
ration. “We are really paying,” he contmm-d, “far bigger amount foi military 
expend tiiie than it really appears ’ Refeiiing to the rtgu e'', Mr. Mehta said 
that even to-day India was paying 65 cities and not 55 crores foi theaimy~a 
sum which was 50 pci cent, of the total levenue. Rut out of 200 officcis in the 
army there wsas not a single Indian and yet, he said, they weie told not to express 
views coloured bv politic^ I'hc Finance Meinbei, Mi. Mehta slid, was like the 
Prince of Abyssinia living in a valley of ignorance. 

Continuing Mi. Mehta said that Financial creilit was being maintained at 
the cost of gnnding taxation. The (lovcinmcnt of Iiid a, he sa d, was like a house- 
holder who paid Ills money-lendei by staivng lu:> family and not clothing his 
children. He might ha\'e higher riedit with the moncy-Icndei but 11 w^as a dis- 
ci edit to his cicatoi. 

A flutter was then cieated in the House when Mr. Mehta pioposed to dis- 
close the methods adopted to put the Ratio Hill on the Statute Book and said 
that even the sei vices of public women weie utihzed in securing votes. 

Concluding, Mi. Mehta said that he could not contemplate the idea of fresh 
taxation. In his opinion the only method of balancing the budget was retrench- 
ment by carrying out honestly the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee. 

Mr. Sanmukham Chktty congratulated the Finance Member on his speech. 
Though theie was optimism m his speech he failed to grasp the realities of the 
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situation. In hit. last speech Sir Basil Blackett piophe|ied that his surcessoi 
would inauguiate those measuies of leform which he coula not do. The budget 
presented by the Finance Member has falsified that prophesy. According to 
the speaker’s reading of figures the deficit was laiger than what had been made 
to appear in the speech tf the Finance Member. The F'inance Member had 
drawn upon the reserve fund to meet the deficit though it was with an entirely 
different object that the fund was ( reated. 

Continuing the speaker said that unless thete was an incieasc in the levenue 
the piospect for them was veiy daik. The speakei criticised the Railway capital 
expenditure, which he said, had been meu; red from time to time not on the basis 
of financial capacity of the country but on the basis of Railway administration’s 
capacity to spend. The Agents of Railways had been allowed to incur ex- 
penditure without specific allotment. He dicw the attention of the Finance Member 
to the situation which letjuned a thoiough levision. 

Dr, MooNJE asked the Ciovcrnment whether they had undei stood what was 
the present need of the people of India. Had Gcveinment done an> thing to 
satisfy the present need of the people of India, who had grown much dis- 
contented ? Dr, Moonje also asked what hnd the Govemment done to help the 
establishment of self-Ciovcrnment in India. He further said tha^ he woulcL like to 
compare the condition of the people in India with that of the people in the Domi- 
nions of British India in respect of military. He compaied and quoted numeious 
figures to show' that India had piactically nothing to boast of by way of having 
tciritoiials or havmg cadets. Dr ^loonje also compaied the amount of money 
spent on above things in Austialia, Newiceland and England with the amount 
spent m India. 

.^ftcr Dr. Moonje I’andit M \I.A\ n A spoke He pei faced Ins speech with 
an expiession of gratitude on behalf of the Benares Hindu Univer.sity for a 
grant to the University. He then lefeiied to the suggestion of new taxation 
which loomed large on the hon/.on and said that retrenchment was the only 
course. He was entnely opposed to Biitish troerps being railed in settling 
internal troubles and suggested reduction, if not abolition, of mteinal security 
on British troops. 

Continuing the Pandit said the Finance Member would commit a blunder if 
he thought that India w’as rich and he invited the Home Member and the Finance 
Member to move m villages and study conditions for themselves. He then 
referred to the ratio and said that the .♦^ecling m business circle was that it had 
created a disaster. Only two days ago he was told that many business farms 
had failed as an effect of the new ratio He diew the attention of the Finance 
Member to the fact that at Lahore European businessmen had invited some 
Indian businessmen to co-operate and carry on agitation against the present 
ratio. .\s to the difficulty of rc-opening the question Pandit Malaviya thought 
that if Is. 4d. lalio aftei standing of about 20 yeais could be delibeiately increased, 
there should be no difficulty in undoing the* mistake. He denied the suggestion 
that India accepted the latio and said that non-official mcmbeis had .ilmost solidly 
voted against it. He did not want to say any unpleasant thing, but he said 
that there was a terrible amount of canvassing on the part of Government. He 
again appealed to the Government to change the latio and said that the lesult 
might be “dislocating”, but would not be “disastrous”. 

Sir Geoigc Sen U.STER, replying to the debate, ih mUed the members for the 
kind words they had used towaids him. He divided the speeches of membeis in 
two parts, hostile ciiticism and helpful suggestion, and admitted that the latter 
predominated. With regard to criticism he said that careful leading of his original 
speech could not but bring one to the conclusion that the course he had taken 
was the only path to follow with regard to the foithcoining budget. He had 
been criticised as being optimistic in his review’ of the situation. 'Hie account 
he had given was meant to show ‘lome of the duectum of the future. 

Continuing Sir Geoige SchusUM said he had been told that it was a (.ie.icit 
budget. Comparison of figures foi thiee years, beginning with 1927-28 would 
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show steady impiovcmeat. He called it a ptocess of filling up the gap which 
had been laid baie by the i emission of piovincial contiibution. 

Referiing to the question of foreign borrowing Sii George Schuster said : 
“VVe have to face realities. We are committed to a ceitain programme which 
must be can icd out. My policy is to control effectively the capital expenditure. 
Oui commitments might necessitate foieign borrowing. 

Referring to capital expenditure ilie Finance Membci said that up to 1928 the 
Railways involved an outlay of Rs. 669 croies and irrigation in croics. 

Sir George Schuster continuing welcomed the hand of co-operation preferred 
by Sir I’urushottarndas Thakuiclas. He did not agree with Sir Thakurdas’s 
fluctuation in the market pi ice of shares that it w^as due to external causes. But 
it might as well be due to the management and other internal causes. He dis- 
cussed the matter with the Commerce Member and agreed with him as to the 

necessity of compiling moic reliable statistics which would enable them to grasp 
the real situation in the country. He hoped that out of the banking enquiry which 
they w'Cie inaugui ating some valuable data might be found. Referring to Mr'. 
Jarnnadas Mehta, Sii George said a comparison of the bank rate figuie between 
England and India would not enable them to anive at the tiue conclusion. 
Refen rag to the criticism legai ding absence of piovision for grant to the Aligarh 
University the Finance Membei said that at present the whole of the organisation of 
the Aligarh I’niveisity was under consideration and no definite scheme w'as 

available. As soon as it was available Aligaih will be put on the same footing 

as the Benares University. 

Refeinng to I’andit Mala\iya’s speech urging the Finance Member to keep 
an open mind on the latio ({uestior, Sir Geo gc sSchuster said that he had dwelt at 
length in his speech why it was not possible for him to keep an open mmd rn this 
respect. On this particular question he thought it was to the best interests of 
the counti y that he should make his statement as definite and clear as possible 
simply to show that in this matter Government had taken a definite procedure 
and could not go back upon it and they must carry out that policy with all 
resources at their command It was far better that a definite and precise state- 
ment should be made' leaving no room for speculation which would otherwise 
have a detrimental effect on the business world. Finally the speaker said that there 
was enough common ground w’here different parties wMihout prejudice to their 
political belief could co-opeiate with one another for the common benefit of the 
country (applause). 

After several other speeches the general discussion of the Budget concluded 
and the House adjourned. 

7 Hie TARIFF 

On the J/AJ\C // Sir (icoigc Rainy was able in half an hour to get passed 
his Tariff Bill without an> change. It imposed 5 pei cent, ad valorem duty on 
all classes of 1 ubber, insulated wiies and rabies other than specified in the item 
90-A of the sihediile. It .ilso imposed a specific import duty on punting type of one 
anna pci pound instead of 2 /-a per cent, ad valorem It omitted black rod cables. 

TRAIN SFER OF PROPERTY ACT (AMENDMENT) BILLS. 

Sir B. L. Muter next introduced two Bills amending the Transfer of 
I’roperty Act. These, he explained, were the result of most laborious work 
lasting for several years. The first Bill was drafted during Sir William Vincent’s 
time and then the late Mr. S. R. Das had two Bills drafted as a result of the 
labours of an expert committee which examined every single reported case 
bearing on the clauses of the Bill. The Bills were introduced but lapsed in the 
inter \al. They were again taken by him to remove some clauses in the light 
of criticism offered on the Bill, the opinions received and in the light of judicial 
decisions ^mce 1927. It was a lawyers’ Bill being very technical, but neverthe- 
less it was a most important measure and had received a full measure of scrutiny 
and consideration. 

Eventually both the Bills were referred to a select committee consisting of 
Messrs. Mahomed Yakub, Jinnah, N. C. Chundcr, Sesha Iyengar, Shah Nawaz, 
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V. V. Jogiah, A. N. Dutt, M. S. Aney and Anwarul Azim ^nd the Law Member. 
The House then adjourned. 

Voting On Demands for Grants. 

On the yth MARCH the House re-assembled to vote on demands foi budget . 
grants. At the outset the Government sustained a heavy defeat on Mir 
Kclkar’s motion for a token cut of Rs. too in the demand for grant undef 
“Salt" to discuss the possibility of making India self-supporting in respect ol 
her salt supply. The motion was carried by 61 to 43 votes amidst non-officia 
cheeis. The Congress, Nationalist and Independent parties all solidly voted for the 
motion. Most of the members of the Central Moslem Party w'Cie absentees. 

“FINANCE DEPARTMENT" DEMAND. 

After this Sir Victor Sassoon moved that the demand under the head “Finance 
Department” be reduced by Rs. loo to discuss the borrowing policy of the 
(iovernment of India. Sir Victor was in possession of the House when the 
President adjourned the Assembly till Monday. 

On the //M Sir Victor resuming his speech emphasised that evey 

rupee taken for (jovernment loans m India after the limited capital available for 
investment, meant the loss of a rupee for the development of India’s indusUy and 
commerce. 

He urged foreign investors’ help for Government loans at a low' rate of 
interest and that of Indian investors for commercial and industiial programmes. 
Even Soviet Russia, he said, was stiaming eveiy nerve to obtain capital from 
abroad for industrial programmes. 

If the lending country had no fear of the payment of interest or the re- 
payment of capital then there could be no question attaching to the conditions 
to any loan nor in practice had India been debai red f 10m dealing with the pro- 
ceeds of a loan in the way she had thought best. He had never heard of any 
investor in India’s sterling issues suggesting that India shall not be at liberty to 
buy Belgian rails. 

Mr. B. Das intcijected : But Goveinment does not allow us to buy. 

Sir Victor Sassoon : There are no restrictions. If there aie to be any 
restrictions in future or any conditions to be liid down, they must be clearly 
defined in the terms offered. Itw’as by a conseivative financial policy that India 
has been able to boirow money on moie favourable tenns^than most of the colonies. 

Referring to the suggestion to purchase the B. N. W. Railway, Sir Victor 
Sassoon pointed out that ^i8 million weie needed while India was not likely to 
obtain moie than 15 croies of new money yeaily, foi the next few years, in the 
London market. 

He was informed that if the Railway « as bought over the cost of administra- 
tion would be reduced and the sei vice improved. But bad service was better than 
no service and Sir Victor was of the opinion that new paits of the countiy should 
be opened rather than the purchasing of exiiiing lines howevei mm h this mi^^ht be 
desirable. Concluding, Sir Victor observed that (io\ eminent should adopt thiee 
courses, firstly, to take advantage of the favourable money markets even if the agency 
cost might be slightly high for the moment, secondly, to satisfy India’s capital 
needs as far as possible in the London money market before absoibmg the avail- 
able liquid capital in this country and thirdly, in the use of funds available for 
capital expenditure never to lose sight of the fact that the agriculturist must come 
first every time. 

After Sir George Schuster had replied to the debate Sir Victor Sassoon with- 
drew his cut and the Finance depaitmenl demand for grant was voted. 

DEMAND rOR EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Sir George Schuster then mo\ed the demand for giant foi the Executive 
Council, (Rs. 66,000). • 

Pandit Motilal Nehru moved that the entire grant be reduced to Re. i. There 
were cheers both when he rose to move the cut and when he read out his motion 
which would reduce the grant to the handsome figure of Re. i. 

The Puiidit said that his motion was a hardy annual which had now 
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become nrmly implanted m the soil of the ])iesent constitution. He re- 
marked th.it this h-aidy annual thiixed in the iich soil of what was known 
as benevolent despotism, leoeivmii continuous nourishment from the stie.im 
of executive hi,^dihandedness wh’ch c.iieeied meiiily alon;^ ii is un- 
interrupted com sc tliioui^hout tlie yeai. It uas an evei^oeen winch came 
into blossom about this time of the yrai with what looked like a piorniseoi 
rich harvest of fruit, but the \ery vigilant buie.iu latic gardenci, who knew 
that the fruit was likely to be poisonous for him, took caie to j^athcM the blossr)m 
befoie it could fulfil its pioiuisc. This process had Ljone on from yeai's end to 
year’s end, the tiee becoming; stron<^ei every year .iiul the annual blossom, iichci 
and iicher, but always i^atheicd befo.e theie was any ^i^m of fruit. Tlie only 
consolation ioi those to whom the fiiiit was not a poison but ncctai was that 
the tree was still j^iowin^ and that tlie lilossom when it next appe.ired would be 
out of the gaidenei’s reach. (Hcai, hcai ) Th.itliaidy perennial was the national 
demand and the tune had no v come when it w.is beyond the powei of autoi i.icy 
to picvent the fruit in tlie oidinary comse of natmi'. ‘To those who ha\c rye 
to see it ought to be clear that all fill thcr atlrnifits to liindei oi delay this n.itmal 
course are hound to end in disastiM Cm cpi.anel is with the picsent system of 
administration, of which the Executive Council is the fountam-he.id.’ 

Piocceding, Nehiu lecapitukitcd the histoiy of tlie demand from h\ bin- 
ary 1924, when a motion w’as put fonvaid in the Assembly for the giant of 
responsible government and the summoning of a icpiesentatu e round table 
conference. Though the lesolution was passed by an ovei wlielming majoiity, 
the response which came fiorn Loid Oraici was unsatisfacloiy. 'I'he IMuddiman 
Committee, which was a pmely dcpaitment.il cnijmry, w.is appointed. 'I he 
Assembly, disappointed, lefused the lust fom budget gi.ints and rejected the 
Finance Bill in Maich. All the grants weie restoied and the Bill was ccili- 
fied. This was followed by lepression in Beng.ak 

In December, 1934, thciountiy unanimously siippoi ted the national demand 
and condemned repression. In February, 1925, the constitirtion.d demand w-as 
reiterated on the demand for the Railw'.iy Board gi.int and the Executive Council 
grant. In may, Mr. C. R. Das made a generous offei which was 1 ejected by 
Lord Biikenhead. The IMuddiman Committee published the report with majoiity 
and minority recommendations. Lord Birkenhead refused to gnint the weighty 
rccomn endations of the minority. 

In August the Assembly reatfumed the national demand and indicated the 
lines on which a scheme of responsible government w'as rcijuiied. lie himself 
told the Government that they were willing to co-opei ate on their owm lei ms and 
ready to discuss those tei ms with the representatives of the British Ciovernment, 
but that they would not submit to any constitution impriscd from outside. That 
offer was rejected and the Congressmen decided to go into the coiintiy at the 
elections in support of the national demand and w^alked out of the Assembly 
after making a statement. 

Between January to Maich, 1927, all parties atcepted the n.uional demand, 
which was again repeated on the occasion of the demand toi the Executive 
(- ouncil giant. Between May and Decenibei that >car steps w’ere taken foi 
communal and political unity and an agreed national constitution 

But the Government appointed the Simon Commission against the wishes 
of the people of India. The boycott of the Commission was carried m the 
Assembly, which repeated the national demand. At the same time there was an 
All-Barties Convention which decided on framing a constitution and to continue 
the boycott of the Commission. Of comse Sn John Sim- n and his colleagues 
would return to Delhi — and leave for England, much to the lelief of the whole 
country. (Laughtei.) The Congress party had nothing to do with the Com- 
mission and even if the Simon Report satisfied other parties it was not going to 
satisfy thenitf Indeed, all indications showed that the Simon Report would satisfy 
none except the European group and the Treasury benches. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru explained how against time the Nehru Committee 
had ceaselessly worked and framed a constitution based on the con. 
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stitutions of the Dominions and claimed the same form of full f*** 
ponsible government which the Dominions enjoyed. Thiif was the latest form 
of tlie national demand. So far as the basic principle was concerned tlie whole 
country and all shadcb of opinion, political, religious, commercial and industrial, 
weie fully agieecl. (Heai, hear.) 

‘There is, of (out sc, an impoitant wing of the Congress which aims 
at complete indepcndenrc, but theie is no section of people uhu wiii 
have anything less than full Dominion st.atus. As foi the inciepend nee 
wing, it has also agieed to adopt the constitution pioposcd by the committee 
if ff.ithvvith conceded by the (ioveinmerit I am not asking the House to adopt 
the lepoit eithei in whole or in pait. I mention it as an impoitant event to 
emphasise the fact that so fai as the (jovemment is conceincd we aie at one 
in demanding full lesponsible govci nment of the Dominion type. (Applause from 
n(m-official benches.) 

“No doubt iheie .'ue ceitain points aiising out of the general scheme of 
comniun.il settlement pioposed by the committee which arc a subject of contio- 
veisy between certain sections of Il’udus, Mussalinans and Sikhs. Having 
lega d to the, magnitude of the task unclcit.ikcn by the committee, I make hold 
to say that the e\istcn( e of the,-e points is no matter foi smpiise. Sndi 
difTerences nuist in the ve.y natuic of th ngs aiisc in all coLmttTcs iiihabile I by 
sev'Ctal communities when an attempt is m ide foi the first tnn ; to fiame a con- 
stitution. Sudi diffeieiices have a way of setthng themselves when the people 
ate faced with hig ;er issues involving immediate decision and prompt action. 
Without in the le.ist attempting to depiccate the attitude .cdopted by any sergion 
of the communities concerned oi pronouncing any opinion on the respective 
View-points, I .say that the loot cause of these ditferences lies in the common dis- 
liust of the Ciovei nment. 

‘I ha\e heaid responsible pohiici.ins s.iy that they would not insist upon this or 
that point if they weie only sine tli.it the Cloveimrient would concede the mcin 
demand foi Dominion status based on adult suffrage, but as th.at is not to be, 
they feel tliey would be seiiously handicapped if they resile fioin the position 
taken up by them. Theie is also the necessity of additional safeguards to meet 
the situation which might arise by the C^o\ eminent foiling some half-hearted 
measure of icfoiin on the people. I am icrtam that no sooner does full Dominion 
status become an .iccomplished f.ui than all difleienccs will automatically 
adjust theinseh es. (He.ii, he.ii ) 11 this is not (oming, m the teims of the 

Calcutta Congiess lesoiuiion, nothing conta’iicd m the Neliru Repoit wi 1 bind 
anybody and the Congiessmen will be ficc to follow then own programme and la- 
vite the count! y to join them, 

‘The dooi of negotiation and compiomise is still open and will always re.nain 
open. No i onstilution, however carefully drawn up, can subsist for all time to 
come. Whatevei defects theie aie in the Nehiu Committee scheme will be 
easily remoxecl by mutual settlement sooner oi latei. So far as I am person.ally 
concerned, 1 would willingly concede the demand made by either party if only 
the othci paily would agicc. I’.ut in the abse ce of such an agreement, we must 
await and find some foiiniila acccpi.able to all. That foi inula will be found the 
moment iheic IS leasonable ceitainty of lull Dominion status being established, 
if not long befoie”. 

Pandit Motilal Nehiu, addressing the Treasury benches said . ‘Do not seek 
shelter under the few points of difference that i emain to be adjusted. Come out 
with what you really have in your minds. If you are prepared to concede full 
responsible government and take the necessary steps to bind yourselves to your 
promise, we shall have no difficulty m presenting an agreed constitution on the 
basis of full Dominion st.Uus. 

‘Wo on this side have nothing to do with the Simon Report or anything to 
be done on the basis of that repoit. but we are always willing to confer with 
representatives of the British Government on equal terms, provided India has 
the predominant voice and any agi cement reached m such a conference is duly 
given effect to by necessary legislation. The Viceroy has said that Parliament 
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would not leduce itself to a mere register of the decisions of other persons. It 
will not be the first time in the lintish history for Parliament to register a 
constitution f I amed by a people in consultation with the representatives of Great 
Britain. This was done in the case of South Afiica, the Irish Free State, and 
also other Dominions. We do not deny that Parliament is supreme, but giving 
effect to mutual agreements and understandings between two great peoples will 
not in the least det! act from that high position but add to the credit, honour and 
dignity of the gieat mother of pailiaments. (Hear, hear.) 

*Sn John Simon’s lecent statement holds out the hope of a constitution 
being framed by Gieat Britain and India together. We cannot allow ourselves 
to be deluded by such pious hopes. I attach no moie impoitance to it than there 
js in the usual m\italion to the famous parlour.’ 

Pioceeding, Pandit Nehru referred to certain ominous events happening 
in regular cycles of ten yeais. In 1917 the Montagu deputation was appointed, 
in 1927 the Simon Commission was appointed. In 1919 the Rowlatt Bills weie 
passed o\ er the heads of the Legislature, in 1929 there w-ere the Public Safety 
liill and the Tiade Disputes Bill befoie the Assembly. In March, 1919, Mahatma 
Gandhi w.is aiiested m the agitation against the Rowlatt Bill and w’as released. 
In March, 1929, Mahatma Gandhi was arrested and icleased on personal re- 
cognizance. Gir the sixth April, 1919, the Jallianwala massacre was perpetra- 
ted. Who knew’ what would happen cm the sixth of April, 1929.? But Mr. 
Colvin's book had been published justifying the action of Geneial Dye*. Pandit 
Motilal lead out tlie w'l Iter’s obseivation that Genl. Dyer was human, a man wlio 
knew and loved the Indian people and w’as loved by them both befoie and aftei 
the Jallianwala Bagh tiagedy. I’andit Nehiu added that the Non-co-operation 
movement w'as started in 1920 -it had been again announced to be started in 1930 

Concluding, he said . — ‘No lo\ei of the country can contemplate light- 
heartedly the implications of the non-cooperation movement. If we aie driven 
to icboit to non-co-opeiation we shall be ready to take the consequences. As for 
the duty of the Government to go\ein I fully agiee. But there is the duty of the 
governed, that is, to secure just government for themsehes on pnnciples fully 
recognised all over the world and to spaic no saciifice, no suffering, however- 
gieat, to achieve that end.’ (.Applause.) 

Mr. Crerar leplying to Pt. Motilal said that l‘andit Motilal 
Nehru had some advantage over him in picparing a deliberate speech, 
while the speaker could not have known its tenor. The I’andit, in 
condemning the inconsvderateness of the Treasury benches had indugled 
in a little metaphor that members of the Cioveinmcnt had Iiad dehbciatcly 
prevented the blossom fiom i caching fi union. Nevertheless the Pandit had 
admitted that tlie tree still continued to giow and flourish. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru , — Because of the soil. 

Mr. Crerar — On what did this blossom grow ? That tree, Sir, is the system 
of government, the oppoi tunnies for parliamentary debate and development which 
the existing constitution allow's. (‘Hear, lieai ’ among officials and ironical 
laughter on the Opposition benches) It is because of this that the tiee exists 
and continues to pioduce blossoms. That shows the deliberate intention of 
Parliament in setting up the existing constitution in India, It repiesenU the hopes 
which were then entei tamed by Parliament in taking that action and it represents, 
fuiiher, the honest and consistent course of policy with regard to that Parlia- 
mentary pronouncement which the mcmbcis occupying these benches have con- 
sistently endeavouied to follow. (Applause on the official benches.) 

Pandit Mo tlal I\ehru.--\ call it the tree of discontent. 

Mr. Crerar . — The parable is open to other interpretations, but no one will 
deny that the interpretation 1 have given has a hisloiical justiti cation.’ (Cheers.) 

The Home Member said that the did not wish to follow the Pandit in 
reviewing the general course of political events in the seven or eight years, but 
anyone who read the debates of 1924 on the national demand would have the im- 
pression that the lesolution adopted a changed complexion with the environ- 
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ment and that one part of the House put on it an interpretation different from the 
othei. (Oppo^itio - benches . ‘No, no.’) When that was so, there could at least 
be some dilTcient c of o])in)on on the (joveinment side of the House. What were 
these demands wheiefoi so ( omplele an unity was claimed? Mi. Crerar said 
that he did not wish to lejily to the conrlndi 1;^ portion of the Pandit’s speech 
01 use lanj^aia^^c of ollemc. Let them admit, wdiatever their individual opinions 
mij^ht ))e, that they w'c: c ( onfronted with a situation which all should endeavour 
to appioaih w ithout pi ejiida t‘s and without passions ‘1 assume fiom the circum- 
stances and tlie loi m ol the 1 und'i’s speecli tliat he invites the (jovernment of 
India to eiUci into th<‘ x*eat f|iiestions of contioveisy whu h aie now distiactin^ 
the coiintiy. On leflerlion lie will a;_,oee that that is not a v'^ety reasonable invitation.’ 

Piintii/ Mo//!al i\ehy!j — My question is simjiic and straight Are you pie- 
paicd to cfinrede lull liommion ht.itus loi India, whatever the diffeicnces with 
regaid to conditions and details of the S( heme ? 

^^r. (.Tffiir — I do not pioposc to einb.iik upon conti o\ ci sial cpiestions 
(laic litei on t!u* ( ipp.i .ition bem hi s; whuh in ly 01 may not be of a siil)>idiaiy 
( h.i. .i> lei . tlioviji nr, leascm Pn don m somewhat ditfcrcnt 1 1 oin tliose of 

the I’uml t I Ml lotln^ p.ntan'ai qni lion uh.rli iie puts me, I ha.c a \eiy jilain and 
a \ciy sirnph answc- It wa- 'um' m 'hr. House m w'Oids moi e ejoi juent avfd moi c- 
M '.niia .ml t!i m ilio-^* wlii.li I* 111 ciiq.!o),l> llieVMeioy My atiswei is tli.it tlie 
t.O'.Ciim, nt ol India .taiul no a , as tin ^ inu-.t i onliiuie to stand, 011 tlio I'.ulia- 
imntaiN dislu.uioii of |(jiy and the ( onscqa'MU c*s which flow fiom it, .ind that 
I'ai li.iim lit havin ; appointcal w ith spci'i.il authoiilv a tubunal of enquiiy on tliese 
g.iavc 111. litem, we c in do no moie tli in sav tlial we lo/ally adheie and wall 
(‘ndcacoin to cany out, in the spun and m tlie lettm, th.it pronouncement of 
I'aih.imenl .iiid that we must await the lesuits of the btatutoiy Commission which is 
now piO( ceding. ( \pplause on the oMicial benches.) 

l'io( ceding he said ‘1 h.ive cmdeavouied to give a plain answer to the 
pai th ulai (luesiion jml to mc‘, but l)e\ ond that I do ventuic to appeal once mote 
to this House and ,ill who aie c fin- eined in the gicat matteis ot enquiiy and the 
controversy now pending to entei tlicm with a veiy pave sense of then moment 
and then niagmlnde and a recognition of the f.u t that these aie cjuestions which 
can be solved only b\ commonsensc, good temper, wisdom and by foresight and 
tiusl. In that spiiit the countiy will puisne tuither the considei ation of these 
gieat (lucstioiis .ind 111 that spii't the i louse will give its judgment on the motion 
now bifoic It. (I’lolongt d ajqilause. 

Djscu.ssion w,is lesumed on the ne.ctda), the /J/Z? MARCH when 
MciUL\ I MAilOiMKi) ^ questioned Panciit Motilal Nehiu’s asseition 

that the juini jilcs of the Nehiu Kepoit had been accepted by an ovenvhelming 
maiOMlN ot ilu* jjcojile He nmnuhd the .\ssembly that since 192} he joined 
i’andit Moiil.il Nelnn .11 piessme the national demand on .ill occasions. 

Hee\cn moved an .iniendment to Pandit Motilal Nehiu's motion m 192^, in 
oidei to sale.,uaid the inieie'.ts of the imnoiities. Ph.it .amendment wsas adopted by 
the Assembh The Mussalm.ins, .is a community, w-eie not behind any other com- 
maniiy in legaming the licedoiii ol the moiheiland (lieai, hear,) but an overw'helming 
ni.ijoiity of the people of the conntiy did not ac cept the pi inciples undei lying the 
Nelli u Repent. ( P.uidit Motil.il Nehiu . (Question). 

Mouhi M Jjomeil V'.ikul^ I'andit Motii.ii’s i>on has lejected the piinciple of 
the uqioit by .isk.ng toi mdei)endrnc e, and Ins lieutenant, Mi. Snnivasa lyengat, 
IS against Hoiniiron Si.itns 'I he M iiss.ilm.ins, with a few exceptions, have 1 ejected 
Dominion St.itiis in the foim la.d down by the Nehiu Repoit. 

Pandit Motilal Do you w.tiit independence 

Moulvi IM.ihomod V.ikub We want nothing shoit of icsponsible government 
wMth due s.ifegu.iids of tlu‘ lights and intciests of Mussalmaus, .ind the other mino- 
iity communities, (Kuiopean Henches applause). • 

Uew'an ( ham.inlal asked the Eiiiopcan gioup . Aie you in favour of respon- 
sible goiernniimt 

Co’onel Cr.iwfoid : We sa\ with due safegu.irds of the interests of mmoiities. 
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Moulvi Mahomed Yakub coniinued : The attitude of the Mussalmans was 
clearly explained in the icsolutions adopted by the All Baltics Moslem Confeience 
which was moie leprcsenlatue of Mussalniaub than any confeience of any other 
community ever held 

Bandit Moiilal Nehru Is th:s icknani to the motion ? I have made it pei- 
fectly clear that I did not seek the veidici of the House on the Nehiu Repoit. 

Moulvi Yakub : The I’andit has mentuoned reitain facts which happened 
last Deccmbei and I want to naiiate othei lacts. 

The Biesident : I would ask the Depii y Biesidcnt to avoid a contiov^eisy and 
piewnt impoitin^^ heat in the debate, 

Moulvi Yakub • We Mussalmans have tiied oui best to extend the hand of 
lellowship by joining the All Baities Ctmlc'cnce last \eai, but when we found 
that the C ongiess le^-olution of 1927 was tiiincv.1 down, and when we noticed the 
tieatmcnt meted out to the gieatest nationalist Indian Mussalman, Mi Jinnah, at 
the ( alcutta Convention, we aie obliged to expiess 0111 doiibt'> 

The Mussalmans'* Nat.onal (demand is rontained in the lesolution of the 
All Paities* Moslem Confeience luld at Delhi foi a tedei a! ( '.ovei nrnent which 
was practically the same as adopted h\ the Libcial Fedeialion unde; the Chauma i- 
ship of Sir Chim.inlal Setalvad 

We Mussalmans are not sat-.sfied with the response ( ,ovei nnicnt have mad^-* 
to the National Deinnnd but, at the same time, we do not u.iut .m adv.nu e in 
the direction suggested in the Nehiu Re- 01 1, hut in a^ i 01 dance with the ie>olul oils 
unanimously passed by the All Baities Muslim Confeience at Delhi 

Mr. Mahomed Ah JIN^AH said that whaievei foim the national demand 
took, fiom time to time, all agieed that theie should be lesponsible Coveinmcnt 
in this country, with adequate safeguaids foi the pioiection of minoiities. They 
were to day to judge the action of Government . how- far it responded to that 
demand. Refemng to I’andit MotilaBs speech, he s ud that theic was a gieat deal m 
It with which he agieed, bat also much moie in it witii which he could not agiee. 

“Speaking with all lesponsibihty, I makeitcleai that I am not in accoid w'lth the 
Congress policy or programme. I stand heie firmly and deliberately assert that 
the policy of my school of thought is m favour of the establishment of responsible 
Government, nothing loss, nothi g mo 0. My second point is — and 1 do not wish 
to entci into a coiit ov''i '.y hit mist in ik * .1 clear -that the Nehru Repoit. 
speaking now on behalf of the Mussalmans, is nothing moie than a countei- 
pioposal to the Moslem pioposals and has not been accepted by the Mussalmans. 

Bandit Motilal By a section of them. 

Mr. Jinnah; I know the Nehiu Repoit is the pet child of mv honouiable 
fiiend, but the sooner he real ses that it is not acceptable to Mussalmans, the bettei. 

Pandit Motilal It is. 

Mian Shah Nawaz . Take a division on this point. 

Mr. Jinnah : I can only repeat that it is not, but m\ pu’pose in standing heic 
to-day is — I am not called upon to record my vote in favoni of the Nehiu Report. 

Pandit Motilal : I am not asking you to do that. 

Mr. Jinnah • 1 challenge any one to take a plebiscite. I say u is not acceptable. 

l^andit Motilal I say it is. 

Mr. Jinnah ; If my friend Bandit Motilal lemains undci a delusion, he wall 
fail in the object which all of us have at heart, lam not going into the contro- 
vei'sy further*. Pandit Motilal tells the (iovemment that the dooi is still open, 
but I tell this House and the countiy outside 

If you wish to live as decent men in this countiy, settle the Hindu-Moslem 
question. If you want to cease to be pa'ialis in the woild, settle this question. If 
you settle it, you will acquire a sanction which the sup. erne authority of Pailiament 
— wh ch Pandit Motilal has admitted — will ha\e to take note of. 

Mr. Tinnah • “Let us not raise a controveisy among oui selves.” 

Pandit Motilal : “Who is doing it ? 

Mr. Jinnah : “You'’. 

Pandit Motilal ; “You”. (I.aughtei). “1 didn’t laise a controversy at all.” 

Mr. Jinnah • “Good gracious, I could ha\e inteiinpted him. 1 show'ed better 
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taste He is the leaclei oi a paity. I must hear every uord he says, but he follotts 
a difieient coinse, \Nliich 1 veiy mm li rcijiet.’' 

Ml. Jinnah ( ontinu( d ‘‘Having; made my ijiound cieai, let me tmn to the 
Home Member. He said he vuis not picpaied for this debate. May I ask him if 
he IS not aval c of the H solutions passed by this Jfouse since 1921. What is his 
lesponse ? Wc aie told theie is the Statutory Conimiss’on. I do not want to enter 
into a controversy, but the (.‘onimiss.on was cetainly not a response to our demand. 

“We are to/d to-dat that the (iO\einrirent of India stand by the Declaration of 
1917. Why do you Ivcep icpeatinu ihe foimulation ^ 

Continuing, Mi Jinnah recal/cd the history of the lesolutions passed by the 
House demanding constitutional reform, and the appointment of the Muddiman 
Committee. Then came the famous speech of Lord Birkenhead in July, 1925, 
challenging India to diaw up her own constitution and since then Indian politi- 
cians’ minds had been exeicised in the direction of framing a constitution, which in 
Mr. Jinnah’s opinion was a great mistake. 

Lord Birkenhead had told them that the Biitish ('.ovoinmenl were not slaves 
to dates but that the date of constitutional icfoim tould be acceleiated. However, 
the Simon Commission came as a bolt from the blue. 

“What a lesponse Mr jinnah asked. “Is the Home Member satisfied 
with It ? We are told: ‘Oh we have appointed the Commission who aie engaged 
m their entpiiry. Nothing inoic (.in be done unul they publish then report. Is 
that all we have to listen to heie r How can we .actpiit >ou of the charge that you 
have failed to take any sUps towards making any addinate response to our repeated 
demands 1 

“This IS the leal i.ssuc before the House and 1 .say iheie is only one course 
open to us. 'I’hat is to pas' this \ote ol censuie against tins f lot ernment.’’ 

Aftei some fuithei discussion the motion was earned by a rnajoiity (f ii. The 
House then adjoin ned till 1 jth. 

AKM\ I'Ll'.XR'IiMl N1 Dl-MAM'i 

On the I ffh MARCH Sir (icoige Schuster ( Finance Mcmbti) moved 
that demand undet the heaef of the Army Department be granted. 

Ml. (. S Kani.a IVRR mo\ed that it be leduced to one rupee m order to 
censure Ciovernrneut’s imhtaiy policy and the n n-estabhshment of a military 
(ollegein India. Mi Kangalyei r efer red to Loid Raw hnson’s announcement accepting 
the demand foi establishing a military college m India as soon as funds permitted. 
Shortly aftei, Loid Kawlinson lesiled from that position and threatened to proceed 
wanly. The Sandhuist Committee w’as appointed in response to the persistent 
demand of the Assembh . It was presided over by Su .Andrew' Skeen w’hom Mr. 
linnab had rightly desc ubed as a conscientious soldier of the Empire. The 
Committee lecommendtd the establishment of a College in 1933 but last year 
the Coinmandcj -in-Chicl announced the 1 ejection of this lecomniendation. * 

The recommend. tiions ol the Skcfii komniitice did not satisfy Indian opinion 
which wanted not mc’.ei) tuu* college at Uelna Dun, but colleges m all pioxinces, 
if the spiiit of Ml. Mont.ign'.-^ .iniioum emenl of 1917 for the piogiessive lealis.ition 
of responsible Goveinment was adhered to as sincerely as Mr. C leiai had stated it 
would be. 1 1 W’as impossible to en\ isage seIf-Go\einmcni without sel (-defence for w Inch 
the army must be Indiamscd lire Skeen Com nmiee suggested a tune table for 
indianisation of 50 pciccni. in 1952. Even this most cautious lecommendation 
was turned down by the \i my Deparineirt at the dictation of the War Office and 
Whitehall who were guided by Inipeiial considerations. 

Mr. Ranga lye? piotesicd ag.iinsl the eight units scheme as racial dis- 
ci imination, and quoted the Skeen Committee’s recommendation foi Us abolition. 
Another Impeiial aspect of Anny policy was that wdnle, the Biitish Government 
contributed towards the expenditure of the army in Canada, Australia and the 
other Dominions, it paid nothing on the Indian Ainiy w’hich was kept as an 
Imperial force to be used m Aiabia, Singapore and other 1 mpenal stiate^Tc points. 

Mr. Mackwokth Young, Army Secretary, replying to Mr. Ranga lyeCs 
motion, said that two years ago, both the Finance Member and the C.-in-C. feared 
a definite increase in the military budget. But that prospect no longer threatened 
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them. On the other hand, aflci ^ veais, thoie mil be a ronsidrfable lodiK lion in 
the Aimy bud^'et.. Col. Ciauloid li.iii dt.it irttiiies shomtl be ;^i\cn in 

the Staff Collc^^e. inteiestmg ( )Hu'eis in the need bn Aiinv eeononiy. 'ih.it w.ib 
veiy much the way in which the e(.onv>m\ ( .unp.iiijn w-.is st.nn'd 

Mr. Ihila had stated that the ci ononi\ i.unpai'^n leadini,' to twocioiesie- 
duction in the Ai my budget showed th.it thcie must ha\ t liet'ii .ij']Mllin^^ waste till 
now. The spe.ikei told the House th.it ei onoiny h.id not bei n .i ■ e.is> niattei, 
and such ciiticism wais not likely to eniouia-;e linlhei eliO'N at fs ono ny. 

The Aimy Sccietai y said th.ii he ccaild not undMsi.nul hov\ the fiiins ol 
Govei nmcnt, w'ho w’Cic piepaied to.uaij)t tlie .Skeen ]\t jtoi t, loiiiuiiIie(io\ein- 
ment ordcis on that rcpoit wlK*lly im.ici ept.ible and uMdeipiau Hi* m.iiiu.uiRd 
that the Eight Unit Scheme was a f.ii moic efnr.u ions .uid lapal system oi 
Indian. sation of the Aimy. 

When the scheme was staited theic wais a tcndinr\ .inion_; Iiidi m oITk eis to 
look down on these units ; but that had entiiel) dis.ippca- ed Wh.ileiei units had 
been selected would be completely Inih.mised m 22 01 23 \a.ii". 

As legaids an Indian S.mdlim st, the CornmUtei lecomuK nded its eslalilisliment 
by 1933, as it was anticip.ited that bv that time moic < .idets w-ould ipi il.ly tli.in 
Sandhuist vould accommodate. i'he Aiiny .Seiutaiv .is^M.td tin House lh.it 
w lien shell a con'tingcn^ y ai o^c, .1 Mil't.u) Ccdlc.e would be (“ t.iblidn d in Indi.i. 
tioveinmeiU nad the mattoi in hand. 

Govei nmcnt also had in i onti mjil.ition tlie (*st.i1»lishnif'U< cA tli(* Kitihenei 
!Milit.iiy College whcie >oun )2 p'omisin.*, Indian o!li( < s lioldin : the Viicioy s 
Lominission will be named up to 1 latooii C ouim.iiuleis i lii*^ C olli :[( will also 
provide the iccjiiiied numbci oi Indian oifu eis who will be sent t(» .Sandhuist lor 
the King’s Conirniss'on. 

(icn eminent expci ted to obt.iin .410. iti*. cxp.ui on on th^'se hues, and when 
the time came for the cst iblishment ol .111 led. .Ill S.uulhutsl, they would have had 
the cxpenence of a Miiraiy (. ollege uji to the '•land. ml of pl.itoon ( omin.indei. 

This was a beitei method of la) 111/ the lound.iiions of .1 Mdit.uy ( ollege than 
on the lines leeommended bv the S.mdhinst Comnuttec 

Refeiring to the cjiieslion ol .1 Temlon.il I one, the .Ami) .Seiielaiy s,i d ih.at 
they weie still shoit by 1,600 oi then s.im tioned b.itt.ilions which wiicUillonh 
in the noith wheic the m.atciial w.is the s.inic as jo ned tlie legnl.u aimy. 

The pin pose of the 'I'eintoii.il I 01 < e, on the i thin hand, was to gi\e an oppoi- 
tunily to what weie inaptl) i .ilh d the nor.-ui.n li.il 1 1 issc^. He hojitd th.it li d..in 
leadeis would, instead O' enticiMny (.oMinmenl dii'Oiiielhiiy^iobim'Mlii'ioKC* 
up to the 1 ccjuiied strength loi it w.cHin the dc\ «Aa»puu ni ot the leintoiial I'oue 
that they would evei h.ive a n.itioual .hiun. 

dhespc.aker assuied ('ol (..tliic) th.it Ibi* Jniu . ( oninntlri •. 1 f* rejiuieml.i' 
tions .ibout the eslablislnni lit oi .iiiiiy he.ul'pi.ii ti > s li.'id cUi ( ted e( luniiuv while 
Haseltine^s lei ommendatuMis alioiit the m'n-st< n.il c* t ik'i.Lhnicnt it \\,i. hopci, 
w’oulcl yield an eioponi) ot two to ilmt l.ikhs ^e.u 

'i he motion was lost u ithoul .1 du u um. 

Col. GIDNKY nextdicw llic .lUi nlion o.' ( .O' i inuu m to the n.ii d .h.j s oi the 
Indian Medical Dcpailmcnl b) moMiig a < ul oi Ks hvj. 

It was impossible for thcj Inch. in u ( I uitc (1 Asm l.aiit .Sm gcoii, lie .iid, to le.'uh 
the guide of major The Indi.ui tc^-d.iy w.i*. pcii.iiisrd foi Ins Iiuli.m ifauutmcnl, 
while those leciuiled abioad got be tlLi 1. If il'iics '1 he nioiion w.is b> le.ue with- 
drawm. 

Col. Gidncy fuithcr laiscd the question of the pensions of I. M. 1 ) and I. U. L. 
Officeis W’ho letiied between 1(319 and 1927. Hc', c (unjikimcd of the ditleiencein 
rales and said that this was m xiol.it’on of iIk* pir.misc given at the lime w lion 
the lates were s.inclioned. 'khc numbci who sutTeicd weie fom bundled wlntli was 
small but their case was just. 

Mr. Mackwoith Young pointed out that tlie si heme did not lonfei upon the 
Medical Department the same rate of payment as was gi anted to the unattached 
list. Nor could the suggestion of letiospective effect be accepted. Ihe motion 
w'as lost. 
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Col. (iulncy \v;is veiy sik < essful next lie pleaclfMl tlic < an^cof tempos ai > I M.S. 
< IS. He biUeily ( ompl.imtd ol the ilitfeienfation m tuatriirnt between the Ind an 
lenipoiaiy oIIkcis in tin* ■.esv’fo anti tlio:«e iCMU'led m Enjaand. Wilinn b:\ yeaib, 
the pinioi C'ajitam icMuitMi m Kn.Jantl \'.is nia<ie aior it) the I ndian oMi' , 
ho^tev'Ci ( \[)t') leii' ( tl lit* lui'hl be. I lu* Ihsti'^liei v\as«ili(\v(d to ^'^o liome on 
Icavt, whneas the Indian < )‘l ecr u. IS dei i' d to to lbn„d.t’ul to obta n 

nune knc'wled 'c. 

Ml. ]\Ta< kuoi th \ (t'm‘4 sa'd that the nnnilje! <d ttpipoiaiy inei]j))( of if.C 
1 M S. was only i yj. [lieyt.mic* on a t(inp<)'aiy h.i is, .sumin^" an a^;reeinent 
t'vcnyyeai w ilh the know tiiat the 11 ‘Oimms in du la* dispen.ad witli at the 

t*nd of* the yt ai 'I’lieie u.is no (ompaii'-on l)<‘t\\e< n tin- t'lnpoi.ny s"'i\i'A men 
.ind the ptim.meiU (jUkcis uIk h.ul tlu opt '-n of letmn^ aitei si\ ot ten yea' a. 

C\> 1 . Cidmy’s tf)ken ( til was p'lt .ind rai • a d. 

Ml. J I\ Mr\>Hl iiit>\ ed a < lit of R loo ji.otest a Minst the abse-n t of 
a Slip.;!'* laninese i<‘/munt m tin Indian.om} n(’li(‘itlt!iattliei(‘\\.ibnoMib-.- 
laiu (* m the ( f o\ <‘i nmenl’s a) ;.;mn *nt tlial It was dill • nit U) seeuie tlie le^ht t) pc 
(d I’an mese on tlu* ji.iy ot tlu* Indian sepov and th.it liic Iluirnese d'd not hkc 
soldi(‘im;4 and w(*ie not amen.ible to disi .jihne. 

Mk M At Kt\ < )iri II Yol \t. lepiied that linin' nad a ‘mall aimy, w Inch w a.^ 
neicssaiil) ( onnned to the \(.i\ bc'^t mateisil t'u.\ v o'lld pet. '1 hci e \\ ei e many 
putod ma’lial ia<e^ m indi.i whu h h.ul to b' ).» pt ont as lietter matenal wa-^ 
a' .vilabh*. '1 lu cut u o. P'lt and ( an a d 1)) 5. > \ ou s .1 si nst 

All amendments havin' lain disjuisid the demand foi the .\ni.y Dep.iil- 
ment stood at the on jn.il 1, p.n mums , 2 hj 

When the Ti e.sidcnt p- o( ec tied to put tiit d'-m.i'ul t(' tlu x-ae Mi. M A banali 
losc to oppose* It 11c ‘-a’d that he w.mtid to iI.m ns I'a* p'--)^ \ o* i nd anis,i', f n and 
the lepoi t of tlie S.irulluii st C. ommiltee, notu 0 of xxliah hid bt'cn poen b) Mi 
Ismail khan, .1 meinbei of tlu IiukpeiuUnt I'a tv 

Mi. l\,m;p.i Ixei w.uUed .1 inlmp fiom the C'lian whctlun Mi Jinnah muihl i.iisc' 
the same (]uestion th.d liad alieadx ])ccn disnu'-ed <'n Ins n.c.tion uli < h had been 
rciectcd. 

Ml Jinnali ( ontended that he bad a npbt to oppose the motion and tiaxe.so 
i.ssues not ncce-sanlv ifie same as those mentioiud 1 )\ Mi. Kam.M I yen 

Ml Keane c\picssed tlie \ icw tluit the mot'on was lai-'inp snbslaiU'alh the 
same mattes and ( ould not t eicfoie be put ap.iin 

'I'hc I’lcs’dent ‘1 hen the C han has lua to j»ut tlu* 'cduxcd demand imdei the 
aimy t(t tlu vote (1 auphtei ) 

Ml Ki'ane h* Id that the k hail was ont. tied to jiut the ledu-ed dormiud hut .1 
dis( ussion on the same subp-i l i ould not be laised oiu i* apain. He iched on the 
House of (. (uiimoiis' piailue m suppotl of Ins view ( iuilhei 
aip'icd that the Home i (add niise othei points but not the same 

Mr Jmn.ih lem. irked that It was opi*n to tlu Housi* to ( ondei.m dir (loxein- 
inent on the piound that thev weie not piociedai ■, s.ili f u 101 ily witli the ijui stum 
oi ImlMiiisalion as well a.s wall xaiioiis olhei u i ommend.itions of the .Saiuliiui a 
Committee’s lejuitl 

'riic I'l evident . 'riicn Mi {mn.di is ihallcunn: my ml 'i 
Ml. finnah I submit that yoiii luliiip was not ippht 

'riic rn'sidcnt Wlielhei t.oxeinmcnt aie (ensuied 01 not doos not loiu'etn 
me, lull I am concemed to know wliethci the Chan is 01 ;s not entitled to jiiit the 
same tpiestion apain. 

Ml. Si inivasa lyenpar ihoupht that il Mi jinnah or any memhci had a lupht 
to oppose the lediued demand he could speak on all the issues even thoiiph they 
mip'ht have been lefeiicd to m llic amendments to tlu* demand. 

Ml. (hciai dilfcicd tiom Mi. I) cnpuai ’s view . 

Sii VkAoi .Sassoon wanted to know if mombci s would be < ntitlcd to ti a\ cise 
the same aipaimcnts or points alieady dc.dt with undci the mdixidiud cuts 

President’s Ruling;. 

The I’lesident pave the iidmg mamiamm^ that no motion lould be made laisinp 
substantiany the same subject once discussed but peimitling opposition to the whole 
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of the reduced demand. He said . “Standiin^ Oidei 30 clearly slated tliat a minion 
must not raise a ijuestioh substantial^ idcnt’cal with a motion on w'hich the Assembh 
had already given a decision in the same session. 

‘If Ml. linnah w ished to move any nioiion on which a decision h.id ahead\ 
been gi\en by the House, he would he entiiel) out ol oidei 

‘It w as cntnely onthatgioind that he dis.illowed Mi. Ismail Khan to move 
his cut. It w as a motion laising a cjiie aion substanu.illy identical with that di cus- 
sed on Mr. Kan^'a Ivei's motion. 

“What Ml. Jinnah pioj'oscdto do, howe\ei, a\.is to oppose the niam motion He 
was entitled to d(» so and m doing ' o he was entitled to ‘•late the ;:iounds foi hi- 
opposition. He did not «-ee how' he (.on'd d's.illow Mi. Jinn.ih fiom st.ilin; 
grounds in favoui of a motion opposing the wludc tlemand 

“it w-as no doubt tuie that '-oine aigmnents .Mi. Jmnah nncbl uso rould bavt' 
been advanced on the motion of Mt. Ranga i\ci but that dd not j)ie\ent him 
from taking advanl.ige of anoihei oppoiiunity ’ 

In suppoii ot this lulmg ihe ricsdent (juoted a simil.ii i iiling given b> Si; 
Fiederuk Whyte, the liist 1‘iesident of tlic .\ssembi\, m 1921, when the \oiih- 
WC'.t Fi ( ntjci Kef(u ms lesolution was discussed. 'Iheic, in s milai ( lu imistam 
Sir Ficdciuk WIivK' pemiittcd Mimshi Iswai Saian to make h s ohsei\.'itions b\ 
saying ‘Shat the whole dt bate is open on the mam tpicslKm ” 

Mr. Cieiai wanted to know if Mi Maikwoith Youiv: had the Mght of tcply on 
behalf of (ioveinment to the debate on the mam mol. on. The I’lesidcnt • Ot couise. 

Ml. Jinnah .hen lOse amidst cheeis to opjiose thedem.md beme gianled. 

Mk. Jinnah said that his object m moving that the demand ))e not gi.inted was 
to censure the (io\ eminent on a sjiec liic and defmiie mattei— the ijiiestion of Ind a- 
nisation of the Airny and the failiue of the Government to give effect to the re- 
commendations of the vSkeen Kepoil 'fhat objci l wou'd not bt fulhihul as a lesult 
of the Piesident’s 1 tiling. He would, iheieio’C, simply leroid his vote against the 
entiie demand to expiess his disappio^al of the pieseut attitude of the (mveinment. 

Mr. Arthur Ah)ORix stated that both the snpporlcis of the (iovemment’s 
policy and then ciitics took a wiong hue m pioccedmg on the assumption that the 
pi esent army policy should continue hut that the diffcicme of opinion lay meiely 
on the question of I ndianisation and airny expenditure. 

The speaker admitted that without giound troops no campaign could end, 
but instead ot mult'plying giound tioops they should concentrate on mob.iitv 
Aeioplanes could be used foi tianspoi ting ti oops, ioi caiiying supplies to tioops 
and for removing casualties. 

Mr. S. Srini\As\ H kn'v.lr decKued that t e leal icason for the picsenl 
army policy w-as that Government did not wish to sunendei them key position m 
India by handing ovei detenre to Indians He rhallruiged ('oveinmc'iit to license 
piivate niilitai> colleges and see how manv men would coiiu' to v\ai(l loi tinmmg 

Dr. Ik S. Moon 11 s ud that botii the .Skten .rud hhc.i t'ornmitlins sliowecl 'he 
w'ay to get a regular tk» v ol lecrci.t^ toi S.ind'iuisi but ( iC»\ rnnu lU had not adojried 
those lecommendations. Indeed, (iovcinmenl pmsiied a polu v i>l callous mdil t i- 
enr c to tire problem of militaiy educ.ilion m Indi.i 

Dr. Moonjee had not concluded Ins speech when the Hou'C rose uu the dav. 

On the /j/4 MARCH Di. Ik S. Mudnh, rcsummg his speech, sa d that the e 
was a feeling in the country that ine main dittkult> m the way oi the Ibilisli 
(iovernmends giving full military tiamiiig to Indians w a-, then pcssmiislu belief 
that Indians could nev ei be entrusted w.th the defence o' then country. 

This view w^as definitely advanced by the late Lord Kawlmson, who thought 
that even if Indians weie admitted to the .iriny they wou'd be so “fed up” with 
the whole show in a couple of yeais that lhc> would giv'e it up and go home. On 
the other hand, Indians held that they were absolutely fit to defend then country if 
opportunities foi tiaining were piov'ided for them. 

Dr. IVtoonji held that the belief about Indian incompetence was not based on 
actual facts, for which they ought to seek the help of hisloiy, the past records of 
achievement of the Indian people. The chronicles of India and England as 
written by Englishmen showed that only a hundred years ago the Mahratta army 
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was one of the finest in India and Dr. Moonji held that so long as the Mahratta 
lacc existed m the roiintiy in addition to other communitic# theie cou’d never be 
a paiintv of ^ocul oflucis foi the aimy. 

The Mutiny, winch he called the Indian W r of Independence, provided 
anothci instan( e in the poison of the Rani of Jhansi, who tlnough her skill and 
ability lesisted the foices of tircat Untain in India. 

i'lie Ibitihh people, .dtei the break-up of the Roman Empiie in fiieat Ihitain, 
weic rcdiucd to sin h .1 si. tic that they did not know ho.v to defend thcnisehes. 
.Such a lat e, i)V liaimnj{ and tiairnn^ alone, had bu'it uj) an cmpiie o.ei alnciitlie 
Sinnesciset. I le- sjwstkei sl.ited that it s i icnt (-ppoi t'lnit'CS were f rovided 
Ml India th'-y nouai iMin out lin<‘ '^old.eis and c. pablc o;ti. eis. 

In < ('.i' lutri ni, he pul a sei a of cjucstions to (.uvci nmeiit . — What lead had 
the iiOM-.nnient ot India ;;i\en to tin* pio\.iKial (jO'.cinmcMits with ic^^.iid to the 
leconnu' udations ol tiiii Shien Coinni ttee " IJid they piopose to ^i\e any lead at 
.111 ' I > tl < 1 ' A e. nine lit inteml to .uld ^u^ h otiun sKtioa-, to the Indiin I'e. 1 iion.'il 
iooi‘ a- a.' tote and attillei\ •' iJid Go\eininent intend to ‘-tait a nnlitaiy 
f tille' < :i I’ul I h\ r i ^ 1 < tl hv the Skeen Coiimntlee ' Dul (lOvein- 

na ni p fpose to -i.i; t i m'i' < lal)> and .I'-sociations in lli.scoimtiy Un sfhoo’sand 
< oiie^es " Weie ilie\ p ( p.^i d em o.ine^'C sacli enteipiise if suhirient men came 
!oit\.i'd foi l!u‘ pu'pf'si* ' . • 

As i(*-4 uds Ind'.inisat on of die aiiiiy Colonel Crawforp said that substantial 
ptOnOC.ss h at deid) luen nuide .ind he was itiad that ( lovei nrnent had .u'cepted 
Ins su;i:.;«*‘'tiori to look to Ncu.in^ Ind.an officcis holding X'lreroy’s commissions foi 
boiii^tiaiiud a' platoon t oiiimandcis and latei foi pic-motion to Inghei ranks. 

I Ins would losult in a nio.e i.iptd Indianioation of the army than the Skeen 
Committee s scheme wou'd have done. 

Di. Moonji, in det laiing that India had the military spirit, had confined himself 
to meutioiiing the Mahiattas, Sikhs and Rajputs 'I liat was exactly the diiliculty 
ol the piohiein. India had many lighting lacoN, but was not a fighting nation. 

L)i. Moonji I poke of M ilii it as, Sdvhs and I< nputs jnst as yon speak 
of hibh, ScoU h <ind English. 

Colonel Ciaw fold \ ou ai e nc»t \ ct a nation So long as attention is concen- 
tiated too deeply on the leiig ous side of ide and vciy little o’l the national side, 

\ oil won’t lia\e an Indian n.ition 

.M’. K. C. Roy s.ud h it Coic.nel Ciaw find’s speech had ( aina d Inm the keenest 
dis.ijipoinlment. He still seemed to talk like a lientenanl-LolorT . in the aimyso 
that it lie indulged in i ori'tiUitional I'l.tuism he w«is liable to be c‘o .1 1 - nai lialled 

'1 he sprakci lemincUd ^ll .Mooie ih.it tlieie weie sexeial pcculi.ai itu ^ \\ th 
leg.iid to the composil’on of the Indian aiin> A \eiy suhstant.al pail cd it had 
to be k( pt toi inleiiial sC( uiity while a nxeci talio of white and h'a. k tvoc>p-> had to 
be mamtaincd. 

C olonel Ciawfoid had haiped on his favouiite theme of jnomotirig Indian 
olficeis to Aheeiov’.s i ominissions, but the demand of this fiouse foi the last foui 
years had been that sons of the intelligentsia should get .nto efunmissioned lanks 
— a demand which had been persistently ignoicd 

Mutislii IsHWAR bAR vv, opposMig the demand I cgi cited that Co’onel Crasv- 
foid and the Emopcan Gioup did not appieciate the depth of Indian leehn; on the 
^ubiecl. How would they hkc it, he asked, if the defence of England wxib enti lis- 
ted to (.eiuians ,ind Cliinese r “Siinilail) we in India aie anxious that tire defence 
crl oui Lounliy should be in oui bands and not in the bands of foicigneis. ' 

Ml. (Ia\ in-ioiics No Dominion could get sclf-govei nment so long as the 
r.iitisb aimy icmaincd to piotcct that coutUiy. 

Ml. Jinnah What about Canada ? 

Pro( ceding, Muiishi I shwat Sai an said that Colonel Ciawfoid did not lealisc 
the extent ot the keenness of Indians to defend theii own country. 

Colonel Ciawfoid . But theie aie difticuUies also. • 

Munshi Ishwai Saian I am coming to those ditTicLiUies. But they cei- 
tainly aie not the religious and social customs of the people. The eight 
units scheme had been staited because Englishmen weie not willing to serve 
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under Indinn^. F'lnilio’, as straf’d l)v >>oino jiiominent anuy autboiities, the 
arniy was kej)t lokt'ij) down ai il> luiis 1 ndi.ins ami to liml taiccib foi \oung 
En^dibhmen. 

Colonel Gidnkv, amidst theeisf-o.n the non-o'in ial betirhcs, declaicd Ins 
opposition to the aiiiiy demand because the Ani;Io-j ndian comiiuinily he lepiesonted 
had not been ji\en a detent imlie in the ai my except as deiks and diny faimeis. 

Mi. M \<'iC\\\iRl’H ( \'m\ S'sietaiv), lepUmuj to the debate, said that 

the disc iission c. on( einm_; the lelalive \ able ot ^^lO'md lioops and an loiccs be- 
tween Ml Mooie and Cohmel Ci.iwioid was on lines sinniai to those he was 
accustomed to witness in nnlitan cn tit's .md he could not pionnse that any ladir.ii 
c haiv^e of j)ouc \ w ould be elfectcd vxith le 'atd to the An I'oic e w ithm this > eai . 
He expected that m a >eai oi t'o tlu' lesiilt of the picsent expenmc'nted nuasuies 
wcmld en.ihlc them to ( ome to deilmte c one lus'ons as to the extent of the levision 
ol tiic inc'ent lelations betwc'en the two aim-^ ol the aims ’The sj>e<ikei w.is 
in aj^ieement with the j^inuipes ei mu ated 1)\ Di. Mooiiji in his st-'eec h. 

'I'iie Go\ ei ninent s ac'' t j)Mnc"e h: i* o’u i'*ii tin* t*thei da\' loi the oncoiian* 
nnmt ol ccmipiil'C) y ])h\''i I a mo , ames and miim, iti; c inlc laiius in 

s hooLi and co''ea‘' '-ho.' id • iitiMil'' n t’u' m it’f t 

M 1 'i’ounc, c (■•ntiiiu'm , s <ul tli.ti. is tin I ei i .to- la! i cn > e the* pi o\ im lal mfanli v 

division' h ul not \ c t 1 ea> !)• d 'de stiodod c'l c-.ii i •! oomodaml ilwaslheit- 

loietoo ('Ills to I ci’i’, di'i til' idd t oo ci! o‘lu » i Iium d a' ms to .t Pil)m 

imit^ ol the* 'Lc 1 ' ,’.oi ' ds w ( aid bt vu . i i. cd cia tin '■ame oasis a', the \ii\iliai\ 

l''oi( 0 ‘ but '■o lai H'Cii'lieent to the -c' hid not been emoina m but il the .e 

U'bae u! Its p o\td ^’acc's'iil olhi'i . hiiu il aims \\(»'dd be aildc'd 

(.ore h’d n ; Mi ’j f ’m ; le'icltcd liie Co’cmc'l (ndncN hid induced in 

hypcibuis. Fee tliepuiposc c*l the .iino iheic' weit' otlu*i ( ummun lies besides 
Anulo-India’is who weie moie numeioiis .iPtl had mil'lai) liaditions, but who weie 
not taken. 'The Xmjh*-' ndians \veie ent’tled loieieixe Kmi, o eomimssions and foi 
tlu'ii! spc'c lal p \ 'i' ;es hid bc'C'ii ^i\en to st loi cxiimnation m India 

'1 he J iO' '.e do .dt d as {olloA s on Mi Joiiiali’s motion — !■ oi the motion 6l. 
Ai;a list d c mc-ticm ti 'rhecntie ,\iniv lici.-nd was thus ie)L('ted. The lesult 
ol tlie \ot’rg was i(.e(.i\cd w.th cl.eeis on the nc'ii-O'Vcial benehes. 

I RON'l II R R!> I oRMs 

A pie.' ior the mtiodnc.tion oi constitutional t lo nv^ in the Noith-West 

Fiontiei 1 u>viin.e cn the hues of olhe- p'Ovi’.. e, was made b ' Mi. in SiiAH N\\v\/ 

(t.ciU' il Mosh m i .iiiA \.ho mcoed a tolvon . '.l imdei tlu dem.ind ioi the Kiontiei 

d'C-Mue Hi' ^.ud ilia tin c .ovi i ninenth-. poli< ua. one oi mociny^ ba hwaids and 
..Mvcd \ bcciei It w .e a fa.t, as bacibeeii lepoited, that the* (iO\i mmenl of India in 
thei nu'mo.andi ni to thci Simon Conmnssrion had 'U le^tecl the mtiochution 
tlieie of ef^'. ins of the t\ pe of the ‘hnoth-eaten’' Minlo-Moilcy Ketorm'. of ic;ig. 
It was bv sm h dtlaNin^ tactics, such le.u tiomii y pc 1 c y, tliat (loveinment 
( ncom aRcd the e\ti emi'.ts to (.iriy on a civil disobt'dic. nc i cMmpaiLjn 

Aftei the ioiei -,m See ctai y has lejilied lo the I )ebate the c ut of Mian .Shah 
Naava/ was j)ut to the \ote and earned by an ovei-w-helimnc; m.iioiit\ — 67 to 
31 — the iniioiilN consistinR of Con^i essnicn, Nationalists, I n h*pendenls, the 
Eciopc'an 'poup, the Ccntial ]\Toslein liloc ancl a numbei ol nom nated im'inbc'is. 
'1 lut tes It of lie d:\uion was themed, Sii J)enys Liay joinm;,^ m the chceis. 
Theieaft-’i .lii demands and pants we c vot.'d. 'J'he House then acljouined 

orriCPAI- RU.siNEss. 

Non- vin entious ohic lal business ajipeaitd on the oidei papei of the Assembly 
on the i(>//i MA/\CH Sn Bhuj)entli .1 Nath Mitia piesentetl the scdect committee’s 
ic'po't on the Tiade Disputes Ihll, which included a nunibei of dissentinj^ minutes 
WOKKMhN’s ( OMRi’N.sATlON IPLI. 

Sn liluii)endia Milia movt'd foi the considei ation of the Woi kmcn’s Com- 
pensation l^'all and the changes made b> the select committee. He said he had 
<'i\en a inoie piccise definition of individuals to whom the l)ill applied and related 
to the p'otc'ction ol the inteicsts of woikmen in iecei}>l of compensation under the 
,\rt 'I'he I’lll passed w’lthout fnithei d'suussion 
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INCOME-TAX 

Sir George Scluibter moved for the re-circulation oi* the Income-Tax Act 
(Amendment) Bill as leporled by the select committee. He said that though the 
underlying principle of the Bill was not affected by the changes made by llie 
committee, he was anxious that it sliould be re-circulated. 

The House .igieed to the motion. Th • House then adjourned. 

INSOLVENCY mix. 

Sii B. L. Mitter moved that the Jhcsidency Towns Insolvency Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill, as passed by the Council of State, be passed. The House agreed. 

RAILWAY grants. 

Ml. B. R. Rau, financial commissioner for railways, moved nine supplementary 
demands for grants, totalling ovei 4 crores, which were granted without a cut 
but there was a small discussion. 

Debate on the I-inanje Bill. 

On the /S//i MARCH^ Sir George Schuster, moving consideration 
of the Finance Bill, announced that the Governor-General had restored to 
the original figure the demand toi the Executive Council for which the 
Assembly gi anted only one lupee, and that the Governor-General had 
restored the demand undei the Army Department with the exceptioiu of Rs. 
200 for which two cuts weie canted by the Assembly. 

Following this announcement Mr. Siinivasa H ENGAR led the debate for the 
1 ejection of the Fin ince Bill. 

He said it had been the custom of the Congress I'aity to move the rejection 
of the Finance Bill just as it was cuslom ny with Govemment to restore the grants 
rejected by the House, it did not icquiic gieat imagination to pictuie to them* 
selves wheie this state of thmgs would lead to. Government’s policy had been ostrich 
like, but It was not thcicby go.ng to letaid the 11 resistible maich of events. 

They weie bound to oppose the Finance Bill because the Assembly did not 
possess pow Cl over the puise. H.udly onc-fouith of the expenditure was votable 
and substantial cuts made by the House were summaiily lestored by Government. 
Even when Govemment accepted token cuts the policy which determined that 
censuie was not adopted. This was a violation of the piinciple that when cuts 
were not lestorcd the adoption by the poLcy recommended w’as binding on Govern- 
ment. A constitutional d' adlock had been created by a legular senes of combats on 
the floor of the Assembly between (iO\ernment benches and the popular parties. 
It was not covcied by Goiemment’s noimal piactice of exercising the power of 
restoration — a powei winch was not meant to be used in such a summary and 
light-heaited fashion. 

Instead of Government honestly following the Pieamble to the Act guaran- 
teeing increasing self-government, it was using leseive powers under the Act for 
rendeiing nugatory, even such powei s as wcie granted by the Act. “We have 
found moderate statesmanship, leasoned speeches, sober vision, statistical details 
and elaborate conversations have all failed to change the heart of Government 
or make It do anytliing in the direction of Swaraj. Moie extreme politics in the 
Assembly has also failed. We are bound time and again, so long as our demands 
aie not met, to try to reject the I'inance Bill.” 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed : Try to establish fiiendship with Moslems. 

Mr. Srinivasa lyengai . We have tried communal unity and political unity. 
Both have failed to bung surficient pressure to bear on Government. We have 
done all we could, yet we aie told that by working in this Assembly we shall be 
able to get this and that. 

A review of the administration of the last twelve years showed that they had 
not given the country even good govemment. There was no national army and 
a huge military expenditure was inclined foi the pin pose of preventing the Indian 
people from obtaining tlicii ficedom. Education w'as being starved and in- 
digenous industiies wcie being neglected. Thcie was no national cabinet and 
therefore the piesent Government had no national policy. The taxable capacity of 
the people was decreasing while taxation was increasing. 


30 
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“The Treasury benches may immoveable but the finger of time moves on. 
It is not writing for all tune in favour of the liritish connection. It is writing for 
its doom. I claim that British administration, far from making millions prosperous, 
has reduced them to poveity. Do not judge by the comforts enjoyed by the 
members of this Assembly or by the members of the Treasuiy benches, or by 
capitalists like Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, but judge by the average income 
of the masses. Never was any administration in the history of the world so grossly 
oppressive as this administration. 

The textile industry had been staived. Prohibition had not been intioduced. 
Third class travelling was a most painful sight. India’s shipping had been killed. 
The labouring classes were starving. The salt-tax was still there. Goveinment 
instead of encouraging Swadeshi, was working against the boycott of foieign goods. 
His experience of the Assembly and of the British people has made him a gieat 
pessimist though he was an optimist about the future of his country and about the 
Indian people. “We know what we want and we know how to get it. The indepen- 
dence movement is growing and ev’en those who talk of dominion status aie 
in theii heart of hearts for “independence.” 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, opposing the Finance Bill said that i^ 
was a formal motion in the Montfoid era, for even if the bill was not 
passed, the salt' duty would continue to be levied, the postal rates would be 
maintained, and so on. This small mercy had been given to the Assembly 
to do duty for what in other countries was a very leal financial opeiation on the 
part of the legislature. 

The present budget was a hand to mouth budget and the Finance Member 
had threatened them with additional taxation after an inquiry. This at a time when 
Government had several reserves as assets. No inquiry was needed in order to 
find out what sources should be tapped for additional taxation 
but to ascertain which item of taxation should be reduced or abolished. 
If Sir George Schuster would pursue his task in a spirit of service to 
India he would find not only that there was no room foi fiesh taxation but that 
the piesent level of taxation should be perceptibly i educed. The ligour and 
injustice of the is. 6d. ratio, brought on the statute book by force of official pres- 
sure, was opeiating on the people of the countiy and upon hei industries and 
trade. Alluding to the convention which gave 55 crores to the Army, making all 
savings available for mechanisation and othei latest impiovements, Mr. Iyengar 
questioned the propriety of (jovernment’s decision without consulting the Assembly. 
Speaking as a member of the Public Accounts Committee, which had discussed 
the question, he emphasised the Committee’s view that the system was wrong and 
unjust in principle for it took away from the Public Accounts Committee and fiom 
the Assembly that control over expenditure which was of the essence of all public 
expenditure. The Committee had maintained that, as a permanent .anangement 
the system of giving savings to the department in which they were made and not 
to the general revenue was a departure fiom the usual practice. As the Airny 
budget was non-votable, the Finance Department vas a trustee of the people’s 
interests and should not, therefore, hand over savings but see that the expenditure 
was reduced to the Inchcape figure of 50 crores. 

Mr. Iyengar next referied to the special amendments made in the Goveinment 
of India Act by which passage concessions to civil service-men had ben converted 
into pay and thus made non-votable, and asked how long this unstable state of 
affairs could last. While the Governor-General did not restore their cuts, they 
were not told if the grievances underlying the cuts would be ledressed. 

The whole machinery of the reforms had broken down and had not satisfied 
the people. It was no use for Goveinment pleading that the Simon Commission was 
inquiring. If they wanted a stable Government they must accept the national 
demand. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas did not oppose the Finance Bill as he did not 
consider it advisable to have two constitutional debates on the budget. The success 
of political refoims depended on a sound economic system but the budgets of 
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provincial Governments showed that they were either deficit budgets or hand- 
to-mouth budgets. • 

Excise revenue from liquor formed one of the principal items of the provincial 
sources of revenue. Indeed, revenue from this source had trebled during the last 
twenty years. Should this be allowed to continue ? What was worse, popular 
ministers in provinces, on’account of financial stringency, was allowing the opening of 
more liquor shops. This policy could not be too severely condemned. When 
India gave up crores of revenue in order to prevent the Chinese from taking opium 
why should the Indian people be allowed to drink liquor in increasing proportions. 
The Government of India should not in this matter be guided by financial 
considerations but must proceed on moral grounds and put a stop to this growing 
tendency in the provinces. 

Sir Purshottammdas Thakurdas spoke in contrast of the manner in which 
the Lancashire industry, though so well-equipped and so well-established, received 
extraordinary help from that most conservative institution, the Bank of England. 
That was what a national government could have done in India to save the 
textile industry. 

The Labour Commission’s would be an unfair inquiry because it would 
be confined to factory labour while the vast majority of labourers in India 
were agricultural labourers whose standard of living and i:omforU must be 
raised. While welcoming Government’s solicitude for factory labour, he 
asked whether, simultaneously, Government would make sure that the industrial 
well, which alone could help laboui, would not lun dry. Peisonally he was 
prepaied to set apart a shaie of the profits for the uplift of labourers. He 
would even agree to a statutory provision for a minimum wage for factory labour, 
but Government must ensure prospeiity to the industries because the capitalist 
could pay labour out of profits alone and not out of his pockets. 

No Indian could defend Government’s military policy and expenditure. The 
existing constitution must be changed so as to transfer real power to the people. 
He was soiry that a section of politicians were again threatening to launch 
a destructive campaign. If that happened it would mean a serious handicap 
to constructive work for a generation or two. The country should not be exposed 
to any fuither risks. 

If the Biitish Goveinment did not cling to power v'ith greed they would 
find that India would not only welcome but ask their help and co-opera’ion 
at every stage. Goveinment must, however, first win the good-will of the 
people. lie did not mean that the moment responsible government was introduced 
there would be rivers of gold and silveis flowing. On the other hand the best 
biains of the country would have to bring on nation-building activities for several 
years. In this task they would require the whole-hearted assistance of Bntisheis 
as well. There should not be any further estrangement between Indians and 
Europeans. But the time for Britishers to claim the trusteeship of Indians 
had gone 

Mr. B. Das also criticised Sir George Schuster’s thi cat of further taxation. 
He asked the Education Secretary not to impoit the so-called experts for the 
Cential Reseaich Council for Agriculture from England as they did not 
know Indian conditions. Government should appoint representatives of rural 
banking on the Banking Inquiry Committee. No good would come out of the 
inquiry unless an eminent Indian banker was appointed as its chairman. There 
should be a central inquiry into the recurring floods in the country. The excise 
duty should be made a central subject and some stable sources of revenue, like the 
income-tax or a part of the customs should be given to the provinces. 

Mr. MAUNG TOK Kyi mainly dealt with the export duty on rice and the separation 
of Burma from India. He reminded Government of the promise made last year 
by Sir Basil Blackett that they would appoint a committee to inquire into 
the export duty on iice. He did not know what Government had done but he 
told Government that people in Burma held that the present slump in the 
rice trade was entirely due to the export duty. Burma’s monoploy of rice trade 
was being gradually taken away by other countries. 
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The present Finance Member had told him on the floor of the House that 
Government would refer the question to the local Government. He wanted to tell 
the House that the Governor of Buima did not favoui the abolition of the 
duty but was in favour of a i eduction in rates. As for the loss of a crore of 
rupees which it would entail, he trusted to the lesourcefulness of Sir George 
Schuster who could easily find ten ciores for the modernisation and mechanisation 
of the army. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, ex-Goveinor, had held that sepaiation was not 
practical politics but the present Governor thought otherwise. Those for separation 
belonged to the moderate school of thought and were in a majoiity in the 
Legislative Council. The General Council of Burmese Association was against 
separaion. The Home Member had told him the othei day that the question 
would be decided by the Simon Commission but he asked Government to 
remember that the Simon Commission had been boycotted by Burmans. The 
time was not ripe for sepaiation and they would throiv in their lot with Indians. 
They wanted dominion status, nothing more and nothing less. The time for 
separation might come latei. 

Mr. W. S. Lamb felt that Mr. Mg. Tok Kyi was a bettei Indi.in than Indians 
in Burma. The agitation for separation dated back to 1920 and since then the 
Burma Council bad twice decided in favoiii of sepaiation. 

Continuing Mr. Lamb said that Government liad promised to inquire 
into the question of the expoit duty. If they found that the duty fell on the 
cultivator and if Buima was unable to lecovei It from the consumer. Government 
had promised to remove it. The House at this stage lose for the day. 

On the igth MARCH Mi. W. S. Lamb, lesuming his speech, 
said that Burmese sentiment was in favoui of the separation of their province 
from India. The speaker himself w'as in favour of separation, but he 
warned the House not to infer fioin that that Euiopcans weic inspiring 
the separation movement. His community was neilhci suppoiting nor opposing 
it. The question was one for the Burmans themselves to decide and not one for 
Europeans, Indians or Chinese even to speak about. 

The speaker found from the papeis that Mi. Gandhi’s leccption every w'here 
in Buima was followed by the adoption of lesolutions in favour of Dominion 
Status for Burma, but in his opinion that policy had the suppoit only of a mmoiity 
of the people of Burma. 

Mr. Lamb protested against the in c cxpoit duty and the double supei-tax in 
Burma. He urged the Finance Member to relieve h's province of this burden of a 
crore of rupees and prove that India could be just to her. The Finance Member 
could realise this sum from othei pi ovinces if only his income tax dcpaitmcnt w’as 
as efficient as it w'as in Burma. 

Mr. J. D. Birla said that the Finance Member was acting wionglyin persuading 
himself to think that things weie not so daik as leally they weie, and that he could 
rely much on the railway budget to meet Ins dirficulties. The speaker pointed out 
that the capital of joint-stock companies in India had lemained stationary com- 
pared with 1924-25 and 1927-28. This could not be due to the world depression 
as the joint-stock capital of England had iisen duiing the same peiiod. 

India was suffering, not fiom the w’orld depression, but from an internal 
depression, caused by the poverty of the .agiiculturist. India’s masses wore only 
lo yards of cloth per head as compared with 18 yaids in pre-war days. 

The railway policy was so framed that Punjab w'heat w'as selling in the 
United Kingdom while the U. P. had to impoit its wheat fiom Australia. This 
was a great gain to British shipping on account of fi eight but a great loss to 
the country. Why could not Punjab wheat be supplied to the U. P. ? 

Mr. Biila asked the Finance Member what pioposals he had in hand to 
restore thq country’s prospeiity. Goveinment must give up the policy of deflation 
and give the country sufficient currency. 

India was not really suffering from shortage of capital. It was only the other 
day that the Chairman of Lloyd’s Bank was telling the shareholders that they 
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received larger deposits in India than they advanced, wl^ch meant that Indian 
money was 1 emitted by this and other excliange banks to England to F'inance 
English tiade. Why should this money not be available in India ? If the Finance 
Member really believed India to be suffering fiom shoitage of capital why should 
he not bring out to India a substantial portion of the gold standaid and paper 
cuirency leseives ? 

Mr. IVn la finally refened to the speech of Sir Buishotamdas Thakurdas on 
Monday and asked (iovcinment to take note of the warning ismed by Indian mer- 
chants. Cenei.illy his community did not interfere in politics, for the Indian political 
movement as safe in the hands of the political leadeis, but they must point out 
that they ueie not piepaicd to put up with the piesent system of Government 
any moic. If the National Demand was not granted Indian meichants might be 
foiccd not to co-opeiatc v\ith the (Jovcinment. 

Bandit Motilal Nltiru ( leadei of the Sw.uaj I’aity) devoted a large 
portion ot his speech 111 ging the lejcction of the Finance l‘*ill to an appeal to Sir 
Burshotarnd.is Thakuidas to vote w th his paity. He analysed the speeches which 
condemned the imancial policy ot the Government and said that almost the same 
aigumenls had been advanced by Swaiapsts and non-Swaiajists against the present 
system of GoveinmeiU and ^et while one paity was urging tl\e,ipiectipn of the 
Finance Bill the other although it had joined with the ioimer in voting against 
the cnil and militaiy adinniistration of the Government at the time of discussing 
the demands toi giants, was not now jiicpa’cd to \ote against the Finance Bill. 
Thi? pf’hcy was inconsistent. 

'i'hc Bandit said • What we wish to do in \oling against the Finance Bill is 
to emphasise oui gnevanre, that you aic goxcining this countiy not with our 
willing consent and co-opeiation, but against our declaied and deliberate will. 
We have refused supplies loi the civi' and militaiy administration by voting against 
the demands lot the Execiitue Council and the Aimy Dcpaitment. And on the 
analogy of all ficc countiics wheie will the (iO\einrnent of India be after that 
rejection ? 

Sii Buiushotamdas Thakiiulas joined us in \oiing against these two heads, 
and now’ he will be undoing that woik if he will not vote against the Finance Bill, 
specially aftci the Go\einoi-( jcneiafs lestoiation of the cuts. Is it manly for 
Sir Buisbotanid<is 01 for the House to say that having voted against those two 
heads they have done their duty and now' they should vote for the Finance Bill, 
otherwise the Govcinnient cannot go on ? I *^ay that this attitude is inconsistent and 
stultifying. So far as it lies in oui powei w’C should not by any act of ouis signify our 
assent to the continuance of the present system of Ciovernment. If the present 
system of Government is not lit to go on as our friends have stated, then let them 
stop Its going on. 

Biocecding Bandit Motilal Nehru refened to Sir Burshotamdas Thakuidas’s 
observation that finance was the bediock of political leform and remarked . When 
it IS a question of freedom no consideration of lefoim can precede the attainment 
of fieedom. All icfoims will follow the attainment of freedom. 

I’andit Motilal quoted passages from Dr. Sunderland’s recent book on 
India to show that in ccery way India was m the grip of Britain and the 
railways, posts, tclegiaphs and palatial buildings did not m any way signify 
the prospenty of the people, w’ho weie as a matter of fact suffering from 
destitution, and when the people of a country were suffering from destitution, 
there w'as a fundamental eiior in the government of that country. As Abraham 
Lincoln had said, for a nation to rule over another was tyranny. 

As an instance of the lack of financial piosperity Bandit Motilal referred to the 
wagon scandal, legaiding which industry he himself had made a motion tw'O years 
ago in that House. Ciovernmcnt had not done anything to help the wagon or 
locoindustiy in India. He pointed out how they had once stated th#t theie was 
an excess of wagons and later cued that thcie was a shortage of them, while all the 
time the Indian company which was manufacturing wagons was allowed to linger 
and die despite Government’s promises of help. 
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Pandit Motilal Hfxt questioned the piopiiety of British India bein^ asked 
to pay for the expenditure of the Butlci Committee, uhen it was not liiitish India 
but the Indian States that had wanted the inquiiy. 

Proceeding, the speaker alluded to the recent agreement between Britain and 
Russia over the maiketting of oil and said that this agreement embodied the prin- 
ciples of equal tieatment and equal markets. That was the treatment accoided 
to the much condemned Soviet. But in India the treatment given to the people 
was in the foim of Public Safety Bills and a new' form of repiession. 

Pandit Motilal refeiied to the gi eat and welcome change that had come over 
Czecho-Slovakia in ten years’ time — fiom foieign rule and anaichy to a well- 
organised, peaceful, contented, self-reliant nation, enjoying the confidence of other 
countries. Concluding the Swaiajist Leadei lefeiied to the Calcutta Congress 
resolution on the political goal of India and said . — 

“It has been desciibed as an ultimatum. In one sense you may call it an 
ultimatum. It is an invitation to you to make up your mind within one year to put 
India on her own legs. It says that we shall accept full lesponsible govcinment within 
time. But if you show no inclination and on the contiaiy events intervene 
which show you will not either at the end of the year or at any time concede full 
responsibility, then we shall try to follow our own programme. 

“We are* 'willing to keep the Biitish connection only on honourable terms 
and those honourable terms are stated in the Congiess lesolution as being the same 
as Dominion Status. That is the very least we want. 

“If you are not going to grant this, at least make up your mind and have 
the courage to say. “No”. Promises not accompanied by action will not satisfy 
India. So long as the matter lemains in the region of piomises, it is the duty 
of every elected Indian member of this House not to signify assent to any 
financial measure of the Go\ eminent, least of all to the Finance Bill. 

1 say to Cioveinment . “You may continue the piesent system as long as 
you think you can. Thougli Nemesis may be slow in ovei taking you, it will overtake 
you all the same.” 

Mr. M. S Anky ciiticiscd the militaiy expenditure and the land revenue 
policy of the Government of India. He said that it was a matter of gieat 
concern that their revenue was showing a tendency to decrease while the 
expenditure was increasing. 

The Finance member had tlueatcned them with fiesh taxation unless 
conditions improved but the speaker thought that the solution of the pioblem lay 
in the Finance Membei keeping a vigi.ant eye, specially on military expenditure. 
It had been claimed by Ciovernment that this expenditiue had gone down 
during the last three yeais, but Mi. Aney held it was otherwise. According 
to him the net icturns w^erc no cnteiion by which to judge expenditure which 
should, really speaking, be judged by the gioss figures, and m the case of military 
expenditure the gross figure stood at 92 cioies. 

Mr. Aney regretted that Government should continue to spend so much 
money while the nation-buiIding departments weie staiving. 

In 1913-14 the military expendituie was 22 croies, which fact showed that while 
every other country had settled down to peace conditions India still maintained 
her army on a war basis. 

The speaker thought that the convention arrived atbetw'een the Army Department 
and the Finance Department w^as injurious to the inteiests of the countiy, for it 
would take away the control of the Assembly over militaiy expenditure and would 
also diminish the control of the Finance Department. He held that it was not too late 
even now to shelve the convention. 

Referring to the system of land tenures in the country, Mr. Aney said that 
Government had no definite and scientific policy of land revenue. 

The cvhole method of land assessment rested on a conjectural basis and 
its administration was left to the whims of individual officials. One evil effect 
of the present system was that the cultivator was deep down in debt. Early steps 
should be taken to improve the lot of the masses, specially the cultivators. 
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DEWAN Chaman Lal did not want the Finance member to be a 
mere totalizator machine, but one who should work foci the prosperity of the 
country. Had he any plans to show that Government had this object in view ? Indian 
agriculturists, according to the testimony of all economic writers, were suffering 
from destitution and misery and even the Bombay industrial worker, who was far 
better off than the agricultuial labourer, did not get enough. On the other 
hand landlords were rapacious. 

Government had appointed an Agricultural Commission, but had kept 
the land revenue policy out of its purview. Without a levision of that policy no 
relief for agiicullural labour was possible. IIis own Weekly Payment of Wages 
Bill had been opposed by Government. The speaker uig< d the House not to vote 
supplies foi such a tiovemment. 

Dewan Chaman Lal asked what the Goveininent had done to improve 
the conditions of industiial labour since 1829. He maintained that they had 
remained unaltered. Ovei crowding in one-i 00m tenements m cities was notorious, 
and infantile moitality, which was the tiuc standaid by which to judge the sanitary 
conditions of a country, stood at 500 per 1,000 in Bombay. 

The speaker said that such conditions would have resulted in 1 evolutions in any 
other civilised countiy, and asked Goveinment if the task of managing India pro- 
perly was beyond then power to hand it ovei to others. 

Dewan Chaman Lal next refened to the question of a minirmim subsistence 
wages in India and showed by figures that it had been fixed at five uipees per head 
by the Government foi c\-soldicrs. He asked Goveinment membeis to tiy to 
live at that wage foi a month. 

Referring to laboui in toal fields, the speaker condemned llic system of women 
being employed undeigiound and that too for seven rupees a montli. He said : 
Is that sue cess or f.iiluic ’ Is th.it humanity 01 bintihly ? You have sufreeded in 
mci casing military expendituie but you have ulteily failed to amelioiaie the condi- 
tion of the masses 

Dewan Chamanla), refeiring to the hardships of tea labour, said that the tea 
plantations wete viitually slave plantations and the tea pla itei weie the w-oist type 
of human^t) . He asked tliose En.opeans who took lea in the moinng to think a 
little moic geneiously of tliose unfoitunates who piodiu ed that beverage. 

The Goveinment, he said, paiticulaily favouied \e‘'tcd luteiests in the countiy, 
which fact was proved by the constitution c»f the Central and Pio\incial legislaluies. 
In all these labour was given one oi two nominated seats. 

‘‘Hell must be an epitome of Industiial India, .ind since we cannot mend the 
piesent Goveinment, let us end it,’' co icludedtiie speakei 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that in India the Finance Bill was simply a 
demand by the aimy of occupation to meet its cost of occupat on. If a plebescite 
werel.iken on tlie Biitisli occupation of India an oveiwhelming maioiity of people 
would tell the British to leave India without b.ig and baggage. (Laughiei). 

The speakei did not expect any mil acle fiorn the Finance Member tvho was 
only a member of the suboidinate go\einm(:nt w'hO'.e policy was first to safeguaid 
Britisli vested inteiests in Indui, next to piov.de foi impeii.il needs in the Last and 
then only look to the Indian people’s inteicst. The Finance Member has said 
that they would keep India’s iiUeie.^t alone at hc.'i't. This, Mr. jamnadas thought, 
was impossible. At this stage the House adjourned till next day. * 

On the 20/4 MARCH Mr. jamnadas Mehta resummg his speech ciiticised the 
Goveinment for keeping in detention without tnal Indians ariested under various 
“icpiessive laws.” The elemental y nght of peisonal libeity, fundamental in civilised 
countries, w'as wanting m Indii. The Home Member and the Secietary of 
State held in the hollow i f then hands the libei tics of 33-) millions of Indians. 
In the ciicumstances, continued Mr. Jamnadis Meht.a, no self-respeciin^^ 
individual would be a paity to the passage of the Finance Bill. * 

Miss Ellis’s abduction fiom Kohat in 1923 by a gang of Fsonter-men 
convulsed the Empiic and the whole machmeiy at the command of the 
(iovcinment was brought into play to bung her back, but Indians including 
the ex-Maharaja of Nabha, were kept in custody without trial. The Home Member 
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of a self-governing country would be required, at the peril of losing his office, to 
produce within 24 houis ind vidualb whom he had detained without tiial. 

The Secretary ot State’s ignoiance seemed to Mi. Mehta to be increasing 
with his expei lence of India. For what did the Undei-Secietaiy of State Earl 
Winterton mean by stating in the House of Commons that only si\- persons were 
undei detention under Regulation III ot 181S 

Ml. Creiar pointed out tliat the statement lefeiied to 1 elated to figures before 
December 3, and took no account of leccnt tascs. 

Ml. Mehta asked uhe hei it was a fact that only six people weic under deten- 
tion on Decernbei 3. 

The Home Membci admitted that Eail Winteiton had made an inaccuiate 
statement. 

Mr. Mehta* “Is the noble Loidcver accuiate on matteis which matter?’ 
(Voice : “Never.”) 'I he way in which the Undci-Secietaiy of State, he added, was 
misleading the Biitish Paiiiament, eilhci dehbeiately 01 thiough colossal ignoiance, 
was becoming a scandal. 

Ml. Mehta mentioned as an instance of the lack of personal liberty and even 
safety the case ot Manoi inian (inpta, a member of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, who was ai rested at Bezwada at midaight and bailed out after great difficulty 
‘ because,* f ')JSOi)th, tlie Simon Commission was i)assn4 thioiigh Be/wada that 
night.” The Simon ('ommission, Mt. Mehta hekl, had bcc*n icsponsiblc for depriving 
the people even of fieedom of m \eincnt, not to speak ot libeity. Not a single 
soul w'ould look rtt the membeis of the Commission wlicm they ai 1 ived at Delhi 
thiee days ago. Yet at cvciy hmp-posi ilieie was a sepoy, at c\eiy tree a soldier, 
and at eveiy st’cet co-ner some i iv d v m infant* y. What was the leason for such 
neivousnesb. Was it b^'canse tlie Coiirmssi )n mistook eveiy shadow foi an object 
of terror ? Or was it ]),()of of the stoiy spie.id last yc.u when the Coinrnissioneis 
weie slaying in the Wcstoin Hostel, New Delhi, that in the night tliey heard 
the cries of jackals and took tneni to be I'le cues of demonstiators ? (Lau htei) 
Was it on account ('f this neixousness of tlio Commissioner that the peisonal liberty 
of the people w-as dcpii\ed of them and assaults weie made on people, lesulting, in 
one case, in the death of Lai i Lajpat Kai ^ 

Proceeding, Mi. .Mehta held that the (ioveinnient w*cie not d )mg anything to 
promote haimony and goodwill amon^ the people. He mentioned the Bombay 
Ciovernment’s leply to a ccnsuic motion la ilie liornbay Council on the piovision 
for an oiiental translator, namely, Mr Sanjana, who was admitted by the Home 
Member of the liornbay Goveinment to be waiting ai tic Ics in a Bombay lournal 
under the caption “Thiough Ind. an Eye^.” The aitudes. Mi Mehta said, contained 
large extracts fiom the veinaculai piess with a tinge of peisonal venom. 

Mr. Keane (United PiovmceD, Inteniipiir.g, w'anted to know f om the Chair 
if Mr. Mehta’s remaiks did not .imo’int to def.imation of a peison who was not 
present to defend himself, especially the (haige that the person conceined had 
abused h s position by making perveitcd statements in the Piess. 

Mr. Mchti contended that ilic whok (/aestion had been debated in the Bombay 
Council, where the name of the aiithoi of the articles was ment'oned. He held 
that the Goveinment as a whole were icsponsible foi letting an officer, w'ho 
maintained at public cost, to carry on a piopaganda poisoning the public life of the 
country. 

Condonation of this officer, said Mr. Mehta, was on a pai with the (jovein- 
ment’s attitude regal ding the contents of the ycai book of Mi. Coalman (Director 
of Information). Amidst murmins of dissent fiom the Olficial benches, Mr. Mehta 
described Mr. Coatman as “some cousin of Miss Mayo,” who was being en- 
couraged to w'rite in such a manner as to cieale diffeiences between the commu- 
nities. For instance, the statement in the book that the boycott of the Simon 
Commission by Mahomedans was no boycott at all. 

Mr. Coutman : “V\’hat has that got to do with Miss Mayo ?” 

Mr. Kabiiuddin Ahmed . “Has not the Nehru Repoit divided the commu- 
nities in India ?” 

Mr- Mehta questioned the accuracy of Mr. Coalman’s statement that, barring 
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Mr. Jinnah, there was no Moslem leader of any standing opjA)bed to the Commis- 
sion. He maintained that the Home Member must control the activities of Mr. 
Coatman, which he considered propaganda on behalf of the bureaucracy. 

Mr. Coatman : “Nothing of the sort.” The Home .Member in answer to a 
question, disclaimed responsibility for any particular expression of opinion contained 
in the Director of Public Information’s book “India in 1927-28.“ 

Mr. Mehta complained that the Bombay Government did not take prompt 
rrieasures to protect the liv'cs and piopeiiy of the citizens from the forces of 
disorder during the recent n ts in the city. 

He hoped the Commeice Member would aflfoid the necessary protection to 
cotton industiy, both mill and handloom, against foreign competition. He held 
that the protection afforded to steel industry was not functioning in the light way 
because there weie no profits to the industry. He suggested a leconsideration of 
the policy of the Government with leg.udto the question of protection to the 
industiies. Mr. Mehta urged that lecruitment to Railway services should be replaced 
under the Public Services Commission and a‘»ked for a declaration of the Govern- 
ment’s policy as regaids air mail and othei aviation services in India. 

Mr. J. C. Chatter IKK piessed the claims of the Delhi piov'ince foi 
expansion in such a way as to enable the piovmce to be lienehtted hj; cQjisiitutional 
leforms. As the House was in favoui of extending Reforms to the N. W. F. 
Province Mi. Chatter jee did not see any reason why such a privilege should not 
be extended to the Delhi Piovince also. 

Mr. Fazal Rahimatullah suppoited the Finance Bill aiguing that eveiy 
fjoveinment must be given supplies though its policy must be < nticised with .a view 
to improvement. On the question of leloims, the speakei said, that unless 
the Government changed its policy and neated confidence m the people it might 
happen that before they consideied the question of giving Dominion Status to India, 
India might attain independence itself. (Non-ofificial appluse). 

He advised the Govemment to secure the assistance of the best brains in the 
country to e\olve a constitutional raachineiy acceptable to to the people of 
India. He criticised the exchange policy and attitude of the Government towards 
the mill industry and supported the view of Sii Purshottamdas Thakurdas 
that unless the policy of the Government was revised, the Government of 
the country might have to be cained on by martial law and certification. 

If the Goveinment’s attitude towaids the Moslem community remained unchanged 
then Moslems, he said, would stand aloof fioni both the Govemment and the 
Hindus. He objected o tiovernmenl members deciding iinpoitant questions of policy 
by consulting only leadeis of parties, (jovemment, he said, had only to decide to 
e.xtend leforms to the N. W. F. Piovmce. Then Hindus and Moslems in that 
province, as well as in the rest of India would amicably settle their diflfeiences. 

Mian Abdul Have accused the Govemment of tiampling under foot the 
lights of Moslems and charged the Hindus with holding a monopoly m Government 
services. He disputed .Ml. Jamnadas .Mehta’s contention that 99 peicent of the 
people of India were behind the Nehru Repoit and em.^hasised his view that 
only a dozen Moslems backed U. “Indeed, that poisonous drug, the Nehru 
Report, was being admimsteied to the Moslems against then will”. 

He appealed to the Hindus to bury the Nehiu Report and unearth the 
Bengal Pact of Mr. C. R. Das, otherwise Moslems he said wo'iUl lefuse to 
loin the Hindus in the march of freedom. 

Mr. Anwarul Azim of Bengal joined Mian \bdul Haye in accusin r the 
Hindus foi the political backwardness of Moslems, 

Mr. K. C. NEOCiY said that the contiol of the House over tioverniiieiit ex- 
penditure h id dwindled considerably in iccent years under the convention, that 
Government could not impose fiesh taxation without tlie sanction of the House. 
But whenever the House tried to reduce taxation it has been checkmated by the 
powers of ceilitication of the Governor-General. 

The tarift* policy of the Government, he said, was unscientific and anti- 
nation il. He refeiied to the Tariff Boaid’s repoit on the textile industry and said 
that instead of carrying out theii recommendation the Government, aftci 

31 
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consultation with the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, reduced the import duty on 
artificial silk to half the i^ate. 

This had given no relief to the textile industry, but on the othei hand hit hard 
the cottage silk industiy in India. He asked whether the Government consulted 
the provincial Government co iceined bcfoie taking such a step. 

Mr. Neogy next lefeiicd to the c\poit duty on jiite and held that it was 
entirely a war measuie which had out lived its utility. It was a wrong contention that 
the Incidence of the tax icsted on the ftiieign consiimei. 

In conclusion, Mi. Neogy pleaded that the banking inteiests of Bengal 
should be adequately icpiesenicd on the p.oposcd banking, lUcpiiiy. 

Mr. Shesita Ivi N(;ar thought the taxation scheme of the piesent Govem- 
ment w.is so badly deviled that it d’cw 6o pci cent, of its levc'uue fiom poor people 
leaving the iich to shaie the buiden of to pc: < ent. 'i he spread of Communism, 
in Ills opinion, was dre to this la^k of scientihc system of taxaton, vhicli no 
TAiblic Saftey Bill could lemedy. 

He ciitidsed the boiioumg polic\ o^ the (.ovcinm. nt a'.d said that he was not 
opposed to boriowing pioMded it i\as foi some dehn tc p'oductive pin pose, and 
to which Indian capital ^\as given chance to contiibute ( vi'ii at a highen i ate of 
inteiest. Lastly, he found fault with the policy of appointing Commissions and 
Committe'is^£»«d. said that within the last seven yeais (lovcrnment had spent one 
croie of 1 upces on commissions and committees alone. What wms the result of 
this? Such Commissions and Committees weie foimed of Government’s own 
men and the witnesses examaied by these liodics weie only those which suited 
their pill pose. Even then if a ceit.un committee gave its veidict against the policy 
of the Cioveinrnent, its lepoit was ge .cially shelved or “experts” weie imported 
to nullify the results of its leromrnendations. He asked the Finance Membei if 
theie was any paiallel to the Cuiiency Commission foi which foieign experts vvcie 
called in to decide against the adoption of a gold ruiiency by India. 

Mr. .'\!slARNATn Dutt said that Butisheis nevci conqucic'd India but came 
into posse.ssioii of the countiy thiough foi genes of Omichands and Mu JalTets 
Theie weie, he said, Omichands and Mii Jafieis at the present day also. He 
ciiticised the cunenc) legislation and the inhei itence tax and accused the Govein- 
inent of diaining the country of its lesouices b\ caiiying away gold and silver and 
leaving only papei to India He found fault witli tlie (roveinment foi not 
appointing Indi.ins to Governorships and Finance Membei ships, tliough a N.iuab 
of Cbatl.in heie or a Mitia theie might o'Ticiate ns a Govcinoi oral'inance 
Mcanbei foi some time 

a. H. GIIUZ^A^ I c nticised tlic mcome-t.ix aclinimstration in Bcmgal, 
paiti'.iil. Illy m Calcutta lb' said that siii- e the advent of two Indian Assistant 
Inco n<* Tax (Jommissionei s tlie method of huassing I ndian assessc^es had sin- 
passecl tlie imagination of the auihoi of tie* Ai.ibi in Ni ;hts, I le invited the Finance 
M^oTib' 1 to visit Calcutta incognito and inNC-.t.gat" the Buth ol Ins allegations. 

Mr. Nilkanth Das said that Indiamsation did not mean tlie supplanting 
of Europeans by Indians Incbanisation w'as the inculcation of the Indian spuit 
among Government seivants. He defined Dominion Status as a state of good 
government under which Eui opeans lived at pcacx' and with the concuirence of 
Indians in India 

Pundit Malaviva said that Govemment should take the only lesson fioni 
the debate w’hich was a widespiead desiic for self-government of the dominion 
type He asked Government membeis whether they would \ ote for the Finance 
Bill if they weie in the position of the non-officials m the House. The non-officials 
in the House, he said, could not vote for the Finance Bill which sought to find 
money foi expendituie over which the House had no control. 

Chaudiiri Mukhtiar MNr.H ventilated the grievances of the agiicultiiia- 
lists in the country and legietted that the recommendations of the .Agricultural 
Commi^sioiV' weie being given effect to. He held that biuden on Indian agri- 
cultiiiist had incieascd by 2i percent, during the last 30 yeai s by Government’s 
policy of killing Indian industiies. 

Mr, Chat.meks indignantly repudiated the statement made by Dewan Chanianlal 
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yesterday that the tea plantations were slave plantations and lemarkcd that this 
was a he. Dewan Chamanlal, interrupting, pointed out that he made the state- 
ment on the authority of Mr. A. A. Puicell, M. P., of the Bntish Trade Union 
Congiess who visited India lecently. Mi. Chalmers said that Mi. Puicell was 
perhaps actuated by political motives m making such a statement. (Applause). 

Pundit Thakurdas Bhargava said that he wanted to focuss the attention of 
the House on the condition of shK cioies of depressed classes m India. He 
accused the (jovernment of paitiality to higher castes which, he said, was respon- 
sible for the disabilities undei which the drpiessed classes suf'feied. 

It was 8-15 p.m. (dinner time) when Pundit Thakiiidas Bhargava w'as 
speaking. Considerable mteiiuptions ensued fioin groups of membeis, both 
official and non-oM'icial. 

'1 he president asked Pundit T. Bhargava to take the hint and cut short his 
speech, but the member proceeded with his speech amidst cues of “go on * and 
“sit down”. The president put the closuic motion to the vote whicli w'as carried 
by 67 votes against to, the Opposition spcakeis piotestmg. 

When the Finance Mornbei got up to speak he was giceted with thumping of 
t.ibles fiom the Opposition benches. 'I he Picsidenl warned the non-officials 
seveial times to pieseive silence. This was not heeded to and I'lmdit Motilal was 
heaid to remaik “I am picpaiedto take the conscijuenLes’ * • 

The Piesidcnl adjourned the House under lule 17 (sect on 3/ till next day. 

C)x\ \\\Q 3 i 5 t MA/\C/l^ S\\ fihoRi^K the I inance Member, icplymg 

to the debate said that one set of cntics of the budget was again.st the 
tinanc lal policy of the (ioveinment ot India, while <inoihei set was against Biitish 
rule in this coLintiy The former wcie constuKti\e ciitKs while the latter w'ere 
merely obstiiKtive who w-anted to make go\ eminent impossible by not voting 
supplies. Sir Geoige agiccd with Mi A Rangaswami hengai that thcie was need 
foi a revision of the cxpendituie side of the (iovcinincnl, but he maintained 
that theie weie ceitain w’ays ot iclienchrnent and that the Cjoverninent was tiying 
to exploie those venues of economy. The ciiticusin of the debt icdemption policy 
of the (]oveinment he legauied as futile On one side the Ooveinment w^eie 
charged with making inadequate piovision foi the icdemption of cash ceiii- 
ficates, while on the othei side they weie accused of making too laige piovisions 
foi debt icdemption winch the cntics of the Budget icgaided as too heavy for the 
taxpayer. The (iovcinmcnt he said was levn ng the whole ochenic of debt ledemp- 
tion. Refen ing to the Aimy bud^^et the Finance Mcmbei lepudiated the notion 
that the so-called convention of leaving aimy expendiliue alone would slacken 
the contiol of Army finances by the Finance iJepaitmcnt. The anangement was 
that unspent giants at the end of c\eiy year will not lapse, but will be spent in the 
succeeding yeai. ITic Railway reseives, the Fma'cc Mcmbci said, weie only book 
balances which have alieady been spent on capital woiks and theicfoie, they could 
not by any means be used tor 1 eduction of taxation. 

He agieed with Sir I’uishotamdas Thakuidas and Mi. (F D. Bn la that detailc;d 
mfoiniation about the economic conditions of the people should be supplied by 
the Government, but he said the picseni state of the finances c»f the (joveinment 
of India did not w'uirant an e.xpendituie of 63 lakhs of rupees to cairy out the 
lecommendations of the Economic Inquiiy Committee. 

Regaiding the Government’s policy of iinpoit of foicign liquois and drugs 
Sir Geoige quoted figures to show’ that imports and consumption of liquoi and 
drugs had gone down by 50 pei rent, in iccent yeais. 

As foi the export duty on Buima iice i e said the picsent state of the finances 
ot the Government did not permit the 1 emission of thedut). Government weic 
examining the problem, and if they found that the duty unduly mterfeied with 
the tiade of Buima and the incidence of the duty lested on the culthator, they 
would take steps to relieve haidship. ^ 

Replying to Mr. Birla, Sir George said that it was wrong to state that the con- 
sumption of piecegoods per head m the country had gone down. He quoted 
figures to show that the impoits of piecegoods had gone down and that the 
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production had inci eased during the last few years. He told Mr. Birla that no 
definite policy of curieii'cy deflation was followed by the Government. 

Referring to the general indictment of British policy in India the Finance 
Member said he was an optimist, but that feeling of optimism was not enough to 
make the Goveinment sit idle and do nothing. He accepted the suggestion of 
Dewan Chamanlal that the Finance Member should get first-hand knowledge of 
the economic condition of the country by touring incognito. He promised to act 
on the suggestion the moment he had some leisure from his work. He was of 
opinion that most of the cnticisms should have been directed against Local 
(lovernment, for agiiculture, irrigation and education were all provincial subjects. 

Goveinment, he said, wanted money and the support cf the public to carry out 
a programme of leforms in the countiy and they greatly valued the sincere and 
honest expressions of opinion on the floor of the house, but as the Goveinment 
gave credit of honesty to the Opposition they should also reciprocate. 

About the Banking Inquiry, he said, he made an earnest effort to asceitain 
the views of the House by inviting the leaders of pai ties to a conference “I told 
them it is your show You must show’ me how to run it. Accordingly we sketched 
a programme that fust we will acquiie a knowledge of local conditions and then 
we will blend that knowledge with expert advice from abroad.” 

The members of the Standing Finance Committee he said would bear him 
out that "none "could ha\e taken greater pains than he to ascertain what policy the 
members wished to puisue. (Hear, hear.) He entiiely agreed with the view' that 
Goveinment subsidy should be used in such a way that no foreign monopoly 
should be established which might prejudice the development of aviation in India. 

Sir Geoige complained that the opposite benches had not given him as mi*ch 
assistance as they could have given. For instance, they could have cut shoit the 
discussion on political issues and discussed matteis of policy like civil aviation. 
Membeis, he said, weie not giving tioveinment enough guidance and help. 

Referiing to Mr. Snnivasa lyengaCs speech he said the matter of the speech 
was unpleasant. In fact it seemed difficult to discover any matter at all in his 
speech. (Laughter.) Mr. Snnivasa Iyengar did not want unbusinesslike doings. 
Would It not have been unbusinesslike foi the Government not to lestore the 
Executive Council grant and cease functioning '' 

“Oui business is to cairy on the Government until some change is intioduced. 
Tuiidit Malaviya said yesterday that the speech of Sii George Rainy was an 
attempt to gam a cheap point out of their aifieiences. I an speaking on behalf 
of these benches and I say wc listened to the debate with certain feelings of 
embaiiassment. It was like a stranger being present in a family quarrel. We 
know families quail el and we do not want to gain any cheap point out of that 
quail el. It is on behalf of myself and my colleagues that I recognize that among 
the membeis on the othei side of the House there is an underlying unity, much 
greater than what appeals fiom outside for the attainment of responsible Govern- 
ment. (Applause.) We are prepaied to recognize this real unity of purpose, 
but you should be piepaied to do the same for us. (Hear, hear.) 

“When you select the utterances of any individual in England and ask what 
these show, 1 will say and 1 speak with the greatest conviction th^t whatever be 
the matter oi tone of any individuars speech in England theie is an absolutely 
genuine deteimination on ihe part of the Biitish people to honour the pledge of 
1917. (Hear, hear.) You will believe me that the British people mean business. 

“My second observation is that though we do not wish to exaggerate the 
difficulties disclosed in tbe debate, still, we are entitled to say as a result of the 
debate that here at least is a case for an impartial inquiry. I can imagine nothing 
moie unbusiness-like than that you should suddenly desist from sych an inquiry 
because of some opposition from outside. These aie veiy elementary points. 

[ Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar ; Oh ! ] “Let us be clear about matters. It is our 
duty to caiyy on the administration of the countiy in spite of any opposition which 
may be offeied us until some change is introduced. But I again repeat that there 
IS great room for co-operation betw’ecn us. 

“In my budget speech I spoke in restrained and respectful terms that 1 
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would appeal to }*andit Motilal Nehru to consider that wiihm the next two months 
anything which cieated a general feeling of political instability and danger to 
political distill bances might leact very seveiely to the gieat harm of the general 
masses in the country. My hon’ble fiiend said he had a higher objective in 
view. 1 agiee his object takes a higher scale of valuation than anything like 
material piospenty, but political liberty is of no value to a starving people. 

“1 gave you an unvarnished state of the financial position of the country. 

I do not disguise the fact that we have certain difficult passages to negotiate 
and if we cannot negotiate these, it is bound to leact on the general business of 
the country. 1 have heard on all sides that the geneial business in the countiy 
IS in a veiy seiious condition, in a position in which an) further shock is likely 
to have a seiious eftect. 

“Any senous political disturbance is likely to cause difficulties to the CfOveni- 
ment and to the investor. Things which arc going on aie causing general pessi- 
mism. Eveiy week very large sums of Indian money are being invested in foreign 
secuiities by people who used to have c^mfidence in Indian securities. That 
movement, il it goes on, is bound to have a disastious effect on business although 
It may be a teinpoiary phase only and may be of comparatively minor impoitancc. 
.Sill!, at the piescnt stage of the country's development it would leact quite seriously 
on e\ery body including the agriculturists'*. 

The I’lnance Bill was then taken into consideiation byOi votes against 39. 
riie minorit) consisted ot Congressmen and a few’ others while most of the 
Nationalists, including then leadcis, remained neutral. 

Amendments to Finance Bill. 

The Finance Bill was then debated on clause by ckiuse. Mi. Kam Naiain 
Singh moved an amendment to the Bill to piovide for the total remission of the 
salt tax. 

Mr. Nilkantha Das moving another amendment to the Bill made a speech 
lasting nearly two hours. He tiaced the history of the salt tax in India and was 
moie than once wained by the Chair to cut short his speech. 

Ml. A. N. Diiti moved an amendment to reduce the salt tax to 8 annas per 
inaund. 

Mr. V. W Jogiah moved another amendment to reduce the tax to 10 annas 
pei niaiind. 

Khan Bahadiii .Saifara^ Hussain Khan moved an amendment to reduce the 
tax to a rupee and advocated a policy of giadual abolition of the salt tax. 

Mr. Doiaiswaniy lyengai in a humoious speech criticised the Government’s 
policy of taxing thenecessaiies of life and characterised it as “melancholy meanness.” 

Mr. Iyengar said that the Finance Membei’s information was based on Mr. J. 
Coalman’s book “India m 1927-28” which gave wrong facts. He adv^ersely ciiti- 
cised Mr. Coalman’s book and was still speaking when Mr. Patel adjourned the 
House till next day. 

On the JJnd MARCH^ Mr. Doraiswamy Aiyangar moved an amendment that 
the salt duty be reduced to eight annas. He said that salt was a necessity for 
human beings and cattle, and also for agricultural pui poses India needed seventy 
crorc maunds of salt every year, while they were provided with only seven crorc 
iiiaunds. He trusted the “good gesture” made by Sir George Schustei and Sir George 
Rainy last w'eek would not only make India self-supporting in the matter of salt, but 
also that India w’ould be able to export it in years to come. 

Ml. B. Das, suppoiting the amendment, referred to the salt production in 
Orissa. He charged the Government with favouring the foreign exporter at the 
expense of the Indian manufacturer. India, he said, could produce enough salt, 
in spite of foreign competition. 

If the Government had the will to help the Indian salt manufacturer they could 
find the means to do so. It depended on the policy of the Government of India. 
He was grateful to the Finance Member for the assurance that he would look into 
(he matter. The amendment of Mr. Duraiswami Aiyangar was a move in the right 
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direction. It was better to abolish part of the duty now and next yeai, after 
referring the matter to the Taiiff Boaid, they could .ibolisli it altoge her. 

Mr. Gangananda Sinha pleaded for a leduction of the duty, which, he said, 
was unjust and fell veiy heavily on the poor. 

Sii George Scjiustkr opposed all the amendments, pointing out that there was 
no alternative soince if the salt tax or the excise duty m the manufacture of salt 
was reduced. He maintained that an) reduction would not benefit the poor 
materially, as was thought ; at any late, not small leductions The Government 
had no power to contiol the letail puces of salt. In any case the benefit of a 
reduction in puce would not go to the consumer It would be bettei if the tax 
was collected and the money used foi the beneiit of the poor. 

Regarding the pi oposal to introduce a system of diffeiential duties so as to 
encouiagc the pioduction of salt in the countiy, the Finance Member pioniised to 
visit Kaiachi, wheie white, fine ciushed salt could be manufactmed on a huge 
scale. But the difficulty was the heavy iianspoitation charges fiom Kaiachi to 
distant places. 

AMENDMENT CAKRIED. 

The amendment of Ml. Diiiaiswamy Aiyangai foi a lemission of twelve annas 
duly to the Indian manufacturei of salt was lost by 45 against 50 votes. 

Ml. '^^•Tiiai't.uth Dutt’s amendment for reduction of the duty from 20 annas to 
8 was lost by 42 against 51 votes, several Independents, including Sir Furshotaiii- 
das Thakurdas, Ml. Fazal Rahimtnllah and Ml. Abiil Kasem. and scveial Natio- 
nalists, including Messis. Malaviya, layakar, Kclkai and Haibilas Said.i, remaining 
neutral. 

Ml. Jc)giah\. amendment foi 1 eduction of the dut) to ten ann.u, was lost b\ 48 
against 52 votes, a luimbei of Independents again lemaining neutial. 

Lastly Mr. Saifara/ Hussain Khan’s amendment foi 1 eduction of the salt 
duty to one iiipec was camed by 56 against 41 votes, all Nafonaiists voting with 
the Swarajists. Among the Independents Sii i’uishotamdas Thakiiidas and Mi. 
Mahomed Yakub, Haji Abdullah Haioon and Mr. .A.bul Kasem lemained 
neutral. I he result of the duision 1 educing the duty fioin twenty annas to sixteen 
annas was icceived with cheeis 

When the clause 1 elating to the salt diit> as amended was put Mr. M. K. 
Achaiya, who had thiougl out voted in favour of tlie amendments, piotested against 
the continuance of the duty and uigcd its total abolition. 

The clause as amended was camed. 

INCOME-TAX AMENDMEN 1. 

The next clause 1 elated to mcomc-lax. 

Mu. 1 HAKURDAs Bh AKGAVA ui ged the addition ot a pioviso ‘Tlial in case 
of a Hindu undivided family each membei of siu h a family shall be assessed 
separately and his total income shall be deemed to be income to which mkH a 
member w’ould ha\e been entitled it such a family had not been jomt.’' 

Sir B. L. MriTER (Law Membei) objec ted to tlie amendment being ino\ed as 
It was outside the scope of the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Bhaigava lemaikcd that a siinilai objection was laised iast )eai b\ Sii 
Basil Blackett to an amendment of Su Video Sassoon but the C haii in that case 
allow'cd the amendment. 

Mr. Y.S. Anky held that the amendment was in oidei, and aigiied that d 
the Law Member^s objection was upheld the light of tlie Assembly to deal with 
the Finance Bill in an> way it liked was ciiiiailcd. He asked why Goveinment did 
not raise a similai objection w hen Mi. Doiaiswami Ivciigai moved the reduction 
of the salt duty. 

The Law' Membei replied that the amendment of Mi Bhaigava aimed at the 
very loot of the pnnciple of the Income-tax Act as to w'ho is to be an assessee. 

The amendment w as lost by 51 votes to 44 votes. 

DUT\ ON PETROL. 

When Clause \T laismg the duty on petrol from tom to six annas pei gallon was 
pul, Colonel Ciawfoid pleaded for exemption in the case of petiol consumed foi civil 
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aviation SiR George ScflUSTER regretted his inability to accept the suggestion , 
which might lead to administrative difficulties, but promised td consider the principle 
contained in it. Kuither discussion of the Finance Rill was adjourned till 27th. 

On the syth MARCH^ the House re-assembled after the Holi recess and 
resumed discussion on the Finance Rill. Postal rates were first taken up. 

PICE POSTCARD.S. 

Mr. a mar NATH Dutt (Sw.irajist) moved that the postal rate foi letters 
weighing up to one tola be half anna and a fuithcr charge of half an anna for every 
excess tola or fraction thereof, instead of as at piesent. Mr. Dutt said that India 
was a very poor country and the increased postal rates were hitting haid those 
in huinblei stations in life. The Post Office was a public utility department. It 
was not mcicly to be concerned with the h dancing of the budget alone. 
His amendment to the Finance Rill, Mr. Dutt said, would only benefit the 
poor people. He pleaded that postal envelopes sliould be made as cheap as 
possible. 

Sii R. N. Mitra said that the amendment, if accepted, would lesult in a loss 
of 150 lakhs of uipees to the Government which amount they could not aflford 
at the piesent stage of the countiv’s finances. 

The amendment was rejected without a division. 

Mr. M. K. Acharva moved that pice postcaids be introduced. He ^£j>ntcnded 
that the 'relegiaph Depai tment was li\ ing on the earnings of the postal Depart- 
ment. The (iovernment could give a subsidy to the Telegr.iph D^paitmcnt instead 
of taxing the poor people by maintaining high postal lates. 

Ml. Chattel ji . Will not that also be taxing the pooi people ’ 

Mr. Aciiaiva ; Yes, in the long run. 

He suggested that (iovernment should incicase the rates foi telegiams and 
rut down the expenses in the administiation of the Postal D^paitmeni. 

Pundit Thakurdas Riiargava was of opinion tliat the leduction in lates 
would inn ease the sale of postcaids and would mak'* up foi the loas sust lined by 
reducing the lates 

Ml. \^. y. Jogiah suppoited the pioposal foi mn casing the lates foi telephone 
sei vices. 

Ml. Amarnath Dutt suppoitmg the amendment chaiged the Goveinmenr 
With lack of humane feelings He was of opinion that the depaitment of Laboui 
should have been teimcd “the depaitment ef cx'ploitation of Laboiii." 

Sii R N. Mitra said he could not a<(ept the amendment as it meant a loss 
o'" 90 l.ikhs of iLipees to the (iovcinmcnt. He lepudiated the chaige that the 
'IVlegiaph Department was living on the I’ostal Department. Theie was, he said, 

.1 ( <»nt'unous decline in tlic suiplus acciuing to the Postal Depaitment. Fiom 95 
i..klis of inpees m 1925-2''), it had fallen to 4 lakhs in the ( anent yea’. 

Sii r> N. Mitia said it w'as wronu to think that low’ lates would stimulate 
tiaffic. 'file Giovei nment, in response to the wishes of the House, have been 
imj)i(ning the conditions of sei vice of the postal cmjiloyees. Then task had not 
imished and a leduction m postal rates, he said, would hindei the progress of 
amelioiriting the condition of postal employees. 

riie House divided and the amendment was rejected by 3^ votes to 47. 

INCOME-TAX ASSESSMENT. 

The income-tax rates w'eie then taken up. Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava 
wanted to move an amendment to the effect that the income-tax levied on membeiB 
of Hindu undivided families should be levied in then indiM'iual capacities only, 
and not as members of undivided families. 

Sii ('.coige Schuster 1 emailed that it was a frivolous amendment as the 
Assembly had already decided on this question. The Piesident, agreeing w’ith the 
1 inance Member, ruled the amendment out ol oider. 

Sardar Gular Singh made an unsuccessful attempt to secure for legistered 
companies the same rate of income-tax, assessment to unregistered Companies. 
He said that the foimation of registered companies should be encouraged by the 
Cioveinment as they enjoyed greater confidence of the public and attracted more 
capital than unregistered companies, 
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The unregistered c'jmpanies, he said, were exempted, from paying income-tax 
up to an income of Rs. 2,000, while registered companies had to pay one anna 
and six pies in every rupee they made even d their total income was one lupee in 
a year. He said the basis of assessment for both uniegistered and registered 
companies should be the same. 

Sir Geoige Schustei held that the acceptance of the amendment wou>d upset 
the whole system of income-tax in the country. The present system, he said, was 
the only piactical one. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt next moved that the minimum assessable income per year 
be Rs. 5,000 instead of Rs. 2,000 He said that in 80 per cent, of the cases people 
entitled to refund of income-tax did not get it. 

Sir (ieorge Schustei said that while he had some sympathy for the arguments 
of the speakers on pievious amendments in the interest of the poor, he had had 
little sympathy with this motion which would make Government lose 14 1 lakhs 
of rupees a yeai . 

The Taxation Inquiiy Committee had leported that it would be best to stick 
to the present minimum b.is's of income-tax which was lower than the rates in 
England. He said the level of income tax was the same as that of 25 years ago 
when an yearly income of Rs. 1,000 was taxed. Now an yearly income of Rs. 
?,ooo w’as*faked Which meant the same bin den according to the index number. 

The amendment was put to the vote and was negatived. 

CaaudhRI Mukhtiar Sini.h unsuccessfully moved two amendments to 
laise the limit of taxable n coine in unduided Hindu families. The first amendment 
placed the limit of taxable yearh income at Rs. 4,000 wdnle the second placed it at 
Rs. 3,000. He said the Hindu joint f.imily generally consisted of at least two members 
and, accoiding to the picscnt basis of assessment, an individual income of Rs. 
1,000 is also taxed. This, accoiding to him, was unjust. Hindus, he said, should 
be treated similarly as Moslems and Chiistians. 

Pandit Thakitrda«? BHAkdAt a said that the spirit of the amendments was 
translated into action by the f^oveinment in the case of super-tax. 

Sir George .ScHU‘^TfiK, opposing the amendments, said that if they w’crc 
accepted by the House it would cieate i gieat difficulty foi the courts to interpret 
the income-tax law In piactice, all Hindus would be exempted from paying any 
income-tax. It was, be said, tiue that the joint Hindu family was a very difficult 
unit to fit into the law and theie were sometimes some anamolies, but he felt the 
picture was ovei painted by the Opposition. They geneiallv had rases when there 
was one bread-winner in the family and otheis w'Cie dependent on him. Sir Gcoige 
said the present law was not the last word on the subjer l 1 he whole question 
would, he said, be examined wdien the Income-Tax Act w'as next levised. 

The first amendment w'as rejected by 36 votes to 53 and the second was i ejected 
without a division. Other clauses of the Finance Bill weie carried w'ithout further 
discussion after which the House adjourned. 

presidknt’.s RruNc; on official amendment. 

On the 2Sth MARCH^ the President gave a ruling on the point of 
Older laised by Mi. Sriniva^'a Iyengar against Sir Geoige Schustei’s 
motion foi the restoiation of the salt duty. He s.iid tliat Mr. lyengar^s 
arguments weie ingenious and if the Piesident were touphold his contention 
then the Goveinor*(ieneial must, in every case, make his recommendation 
in anticipation of the Assembly making certain amendments in a Bill 
and had no pow^ei to lecommend a Bill after a particulai amendment w»as 
made. That is to say, such a lecommendation must mvanably be made before 
the Bill was taken up for consideration clause by clause. But the object of the 
rule W'as to empower the Governoi-Geneial to make a recommendation whenever, 
in his opinion, the Assembly had gone wTong m any mattei during the progress 
of a Bill. 

At the same time the President could not understand either the necessity or 
the propriety of the provision that the member* in-charge could ask the .Assembly 
to again consider the same question. 

Sub-rule 3 applied to cases in which some amendment had been carried by 
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the Assembly and the Governor-General had on that basis made the recommenda- 
tion. In such cases the rule provided that the member-m-charge might move an 
amendment to bring the Bill into the form lecommcnded. The President ruled Sir 
G, Schuster’s amendment in order. (Applause). 

RESTORATION OF SALT DUTY. 

Sir George Schuster then moved an amendment f ir the restoration of 
the salt duty. He pointed out that the loss, if this was not done, would be Rs. 
65 lakhs. It would also cause serious inconvenience. Govcinment were in entire 
sympathy with the arguments of the Opposition that the 1 eduction of the duty 
was meant for the benefit of the pooier classes, but a 1 eduction of four annas in 
the duty per maund only meant an advantage of one pie pei seer to the consumer. 
Such a leduction will not be beneficial to the consumer, especially when Govein- 
ment had no control over the ictail puces ; a matter which would be enquued into. 

Government preferred to adopt the othei rouise of utilising Rs. 65 lakhs 
on objects beneficial to the poor. But if the Assembly refused to accept the 
amendment, then Government would have only to effect cuts on items of 
beneficial expenditure because it was too late to make any alteration m other 
diiections. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar entered an emphatic protest against the course 
adopted by Government and pleaded for votes to he cast against the .amendment. 
He failed to see how an amendment pioviding an insignificant sum of Rs. 65 lakhs 
was necessary either for the safety, or the tranquillity, 01 the inteiests of 
Biitish India, and how there would be disoidei, 01 unsafety, if the inconspicuous 
reduction was not restored. He ciiticiscd the plea of Government that the 
Assembly must trust to Government’s disci etion of spending on what they thought 
were objects beneficial to the poor. Sn Gcoige Schuster was new to the House 
and the countiy, but he had already begun to demand from the Assembly ab- 
solute obedience to the decrees of the Executive. The .Assembly had, however, 
leaint to be impei vious to the aits of ihetoiic and diplomacy in which Govern- 
ment were expeits. He charged e\ery member who had voted for the reduction 
on the last occasion to vote against the new amendment. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar regretted the pioceduie adopted by Government, and 
now that the President’s lulmg had upheld that procedure, the speaker appealed 
to Government not to resort to it frequently. Because it meant that even if the 
House spent ten days in fully consideiing a measure, the (iovernoi -General, 
merely on the advice of his Cabinet, could .vsk the Assembly, during the pi ogress 
of the Bill, to do the exact contraiy of what the House had done. This piactice 
was meant not to develop a sense of responsibility, but to take away even the 
little sense of responsibility the House felt. 

Ml. Jayakar emphasised that the only way to develop a sense of responsibility 
in the House was to give its decision as much finality as possible. 

The Goveinor-General could have adopted two other courses ; namely, 
certification or approaching the Upper House. Both these courses had in them 
an element of compensation, but there was no such compensation in the course 
adopted by Government. He informed the House that his party had, after full 
deliberation, decided not to resort to any course likely to embarrass the Govern- 
ment. Their vote on the salt duty was thus against a leduction but the Finance 
Member’s arguments were on old ground and no cause had been shown which could 
make the Assembly change its view. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar said that he did not stand up deliberately when the Governor- 
General’s message was read by the Chaii because he anticipated what it would 
contain. The course adopted was disiespectful to the House, and unfair to the 
other House on whom time had been weighing heavily and to whom it would have 
been some kindness to give a little business. 

Mr. Kelkar was proceeding in this strain w'hen the Tiesident asked him to 
leave the other House alone. • 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar : They did not leave us alone. 

Mr. Kelkar continuing said that Goveinment had deprived the House of the 
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opportunity of converting the other House to its view. He hoped that the Finance 
Member did not mej^h that a sense of responsibility was shown only by always 
saying “ditto” to all the proposals of the Finance Bill and asked the Finance 
Membei to behave as a well-meaning stranger now that the family had united 
to vote together. 

Mr. F'azal Rahimtoolah didnotagiee that Goveinment had adopted the 
wrong pioceduie. On the oihei hand, he welcomed the opportunity provided 
to test the sense of lesponsibihty of the House so that those who thought the 
Assembly was light could again leject (lOvei nnient’s motion, while those who 
consideied that they weie fallible could do otherwise. 

Sir lluciii Cocke said that Mi. Snmvasa lyengai had throughout em- 
phasHcd that such an extiaoidmary step could not be justified in the inteiests 
of tianqiiility, but the actual woids weie “the tianquihty, safety or interests of 
the countiy.” Who could deny that the interests of the countiy lequired the salt tax 
to be restored ? The vote on the salt tax was no nioie than a gestuie of the kind 
previously made which could not be taken seriously 

Mr. Jayakar ought to have known that the vote would embanass Govern- 
ment. He hoped, for the sake of the dignity of the House, that members would 
not anticipate the messages of the Goveinoi-Geneial and not stand up. 

Mr. Munshi told the story of an official who desciibcd the Assembly as “a 
monkey house” m ordei to show the legaid they bad foi the House. 

The President wanted to know the name of the official. 

Ml. Munshi promised to communicate the name privately to the Chair. 

Pioceedmg Mr. Munshi said that that was the mentality of the official benches, 
and theie was, theiefoie, nothing strange in the action of Govemment in advising 
the Governor-Geneial to recommend the restoiation of the salt duty 

Here Mr. Munshi was gieeted with cues of “No, no” ftom the official benches. 

Mr. Munshi : Is there no member of the Government who had called the 
Assembly “a monkey house ?” 

Home Member : No member of the Government has done so. 

Mr. Munshi : The leader of the House is ill-infoimed. 

Concluding, Mr. Munshi said that if Gov^einment wanted to help Mr, 
Srinivasa lyengai ’s independence movement they could not have done better 
than what they did yesteiday by asking the Govei nor-Geneial to make a 
recommendation against the unanimous veidict of the House. 

Mr. Yamin Khan felt that the icmaik of the official who described the 
Assembly “a monkey house” ought to have been treated as a joke by Mi. Munshi. 
He held that the Govei nor-(ieneial had shovvn gieat consideration for the House 
by giving it another opportunity to exhibit its great s^^nse of lesponsibility. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar held that the entire scheme of rules was in- 
consistent with the Montford constitution. The lule undei which (iovemmtnt’s 
point of view had been uphold by the Chau was ultr i vires of the Ciovernment 
of India Act and would no doubt be challenged m a High Court. He held tha- 
Govemment had acted most unwisely. As for the Finance Member he had made 
so many promises this year, that he would not be able to fulfil diem m his five 
yeais term of office, apart from those promises which he would hereafter make. 

The House, as representing the tax payer, could not accept the humiliating 
position. Moreover Rs. 65 lakhs was not such a foimidable figure as could 
not be managed. There was the Army Expenditure, the economy under which 
could be utilised for this purpose. Theie were so many leserves. 

The speaker did not agree w th the Finance Member that the salt tax pioceeds 
should be utilised for beneficial expenditure. 

On the other hand the salt tax should be the financial leserve for an emei- 
gency and not a financial reservoii for development expenditure. 

Mr. Acharya speaking in the interest of the (ioveinm^nt declared that in 
order to avoid the trouble of finding Rs. 65 lakhs. Government had earned the 
odium of the whole countiy at a time when the members were shortly going befoie 
their electorates. No action of the authorities would have irritated the elcctoiates 
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to a greater extent than the one under discussion. It wo^ld create the feeling 
that Government was bent on flouting public opinion m the country. 

Mr. Neogy joined the protest against the procedure adopted by the 
Government in foicing the Assembly to vote against its own pievious judg- 
ment. He quoted from the pioceedings of the Joint f’arliamentaiy Committee’s 
report and the House of Commons’ debate to show that the Gcvemoi -General’s 
extraoidinaiy powers were to be used only in essential cases arising out of 
grave emergency. He contended that such a state of affairs had not arisen now, 
justifying the Governor-Cieneral’s action. Though Sir i'uishottamdas Thakurdas 
remained neutral when the salt tax w.is reduced to sixteen annas, if he were 
present to-day, he would certainly have joined in upholding the dignity and sclf- 
lespect of this House. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai regretted that Sir George Schuster was getting 
acclimatized to the Indian atrnospheie rather too eaily. He endorsed the opinion 
of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar that the procedure adopted by Government was objec- 
tionable and uncalled for. 

.Sir Geoige Schuster wanted to reply and sought the President’s permission. 
The President legictted that the movei of an amendment had no right of 
reply and pei mission to leply could not be given without thereby ci eating a 
precedent. 

Sir George Schustei’s amendment restoiing the salt duty was carried by 46 
against 41 votes amidst cheeis. 

The Finance Bill passed. 

After the salt tax was lestoied, the Finance Bill entered the third reading stage 
Mr. Kelkar severely culicised (joveinmcnt’s conduct in foiting down the 
Assembly’s throat a rate of taxation against which it had deliberately voted. This 
had led him now to vote against the Finance Bill though, m other circumstance, 
he might have suppoited the passage of the Bill. 

Munshi Lswar Saran also icrnaiked that he felt bound to vote against the 
Bill because of Government’s mistake in adopting an unwarranted piocedure. 
He charged Government with not having fullilled its undertaking in respect of 
reforms for the F lontier. No othei speeches weie m *de against the Finance Bill. 

Sir (]eoigc SCHUbTER replying pointed out that noimally the loss to the 
revenues as a result of the Assembly’s reduction of the salt duty from twenty to 
sixteen annas would mean not Ks 65 lakhs fwhich might be the ligu.e foi the 
next financial ycai) but Rs. i » lakhs. Mie.ady theie was a deficit m the budget 
of Rs. 140 lakhs made up of Rs. 90 lakhs as mentioned by (.o\einment, plus on 
postal cash ceitificates. If the salt t«ax amendment moved by Government had 
not been cained the situation would have been veiy difficult, if not desperate. 
Hence It was th It (ioveinment in the inteiests ot the roiintiy thought it necessary 
to move an amendment foi its lestoiation. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and othei s had argued that this action of Government 
meant denying to the Opposition any chance of a feeling of ical responsibility. 
But Government could not, under the present constitution, share their responsi- 
bility for carrying on the public business with the membeis of the Opposition, 
especially when, as Mi. Srinivasa Iyengar stated, they we: e out not to help the 
Government but to make difficult foi them to cany on the administration 

Under the pi esent constitution there was no chance foi the membeis opposite 
to be called upon to come over here and make good their policy. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. Navalrai : When is the better constitution coming ? 

Sir G. Schustei ; Let us face facts as they are. We have done no moie 
than act in the best inteiests of the country by biinging in an amendment for 
the restoration of the Salt Tax which has been accepted, Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar has twitted me for having made promises which he thought would take 
ten years to make good. 1 have made only one promise and th.it is of serving 
the best interests of India. * 

The Finance Bill was then passed by 50 against 39 votes, Congiessmen and 
Nationalists generally voting against it. 
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The Public Safety Bill. 

After the Finance Bill had been passed Mr. Patel said that if the House wanted 
to proceed with the Public Safety Bill, he was entirely in their hands. 

In the absence of Mr. Crerar, Sir li. L. Mitter, the Law Member, moved 
for consideration of the Bill as amended by the Select Committee. He apologised 
for the absence of the Rome Member who was doun with fever. He explained 
the changes made in the Select Committee and emphasised that the Bill was 
purely preventive and designed to remove British communists. 

A voice : Is that the object of the Bill ? 

Sir B. L. Mittei : The object is to turn out British communists from the 
country whose object is, diiectly or indnectly, to siibvcit the existing foim of 
Government. Sir B. L. Mitter assuied the House that the Bill was limited only to those 
Communists who weie out to oveithiow the existing form of Goveinment by 
violent means and not against any legitimate political movement like the Congress. 

Mr Srinivasa Iyengar : What about non-violent Communists ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter . They will get a safe home in India so long as they continue 
to be non-violent. 

Mr. Jayakar suggested the postponement of consideration of the Bill. He 
said that the ordinary law had been found adequate to bring Communists to tiial as 
in the Meerut case. Secondly, the debate on this Bill was bound to lefer to 
matters which weie sub judtee (Hear, heai). The very reason why the Viceroy 
had disallowed the adjoin nment motion held good against debating this Bill. 
Moreover Government’s hand would be strengthened at the Simla session by the 
facts regaiding the conspiracy which might be established during the tiial. 

Sir B. L. Mitter regietted that he could not accept Mr. Jayakar’s suggestion. 

The President said that Mr Jogiah had given notice of a regular motion 
that consideration of the Bill be postponed, which the House had better consider 
at the next sitting. The House then adjourned till 2nd April. 

President Holds up the Safety Bill. 

On the 2 nd APRIL^ the President made a statement on the Public 
Safety Bill asking Government to postpone consideration of the Bill pending the 
Meerut trial. Mr. Patel said . 

“Before I ask the House to resume the debate on the motion that the Public 
Safety Bill, as icpoited by the Select ('ommittee be taken into consideration, I 
should like to make a few obseivations as to the difficulty I feel and I am sure 
the House must also feel, in the mattei. 

“Since we met I have been at some pains to examine, study and compare the 
speeches made by the leader of the House fiom time to time on the Public Safety 
Bill on the one hand, and the complaint lodged by the Ciown against 31 persons 
in a Meeiut Couit. As a result of my labours I found that the fundamental 
basis for the Public Safety Bill was virtually identical with the case against the 
31 accused. In one the Member-in-chaige nsks this House and in the other the 
Crown will ask the judge and the jury to hold that. 

“(i) There is in existence a powerful propagandist organisation called the 
Communist International in Russia whose aim is to overthrow and destroy the 
existing social and economic Older, as well as all forms of government through- 
out the world, by a general strike and armed upi ising in accordance with the 
programme which it has outlined. 

“(2) In 1920-21 the said organisation resolved to establish a branch in India 
and, in pursuance of that resolution, an organisation and its agencies are at 
work in this country in preparing, practising, and propagating doctrines and 
pursuing activities directed towards the end they have in view. 

“(3) The movement in India has received a good deal of stimulus by the 
arrival of a foreign communist, named Campbell, in 1925-26 who, for the first 
time, started a workers’ and peasants’ party in India in a really active form in 
pursuance of the programme of the Communist International and, after his 
removal from India, two other British Communists (who, I understand, are among 
the accused in the Meerut case) came and have been continuously carrying on, 
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in conjunction with an increasing body of associates (s^me of whom, perhaps* 
are among the accused in that case) incessant activities for over a year and a half 
in furtherance of the said piogramme. 

“Hon. members are aware that the rules of business of this House provide 
that no question shall be asked, nor any resolution moved or motion for ad- 
journment made, in regard to any matter which is under adjudication by a court 
of law having jurisdiction over any part of His Majesty’s dominions. 

“It has been further provided by Standing Order No. 20 that a member shall 
not be allowed, whilst speaking on any motion, either on a bill or any other 
measure, to refer to any matter or fact on uhich a judicial decision is pending. 

“To put in briefly, the House is not allowed to refer to or discuss any matter 
which is subjudice on the ground that any such reference or decision might 
prejudice the pending case. The question therefore arises whether it is possible 
for this House to discuss the motion that the Public Safety Bill, as reported 
by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration without referring to or dis- 
cussing any of the matters subjudice in the Meeiut trial. 

“I think there can be no t^o opinions that a real debate on the BiTl is not 
possible without an extensive reference and discussion of most of the matters 
that are subjudice. In fact, I am clearly of opinion that these are the only 
matters that could be relevant to the issues involved in the Bill and anything else 
would, stnctly speaking, be irielevant but, under the standing order above referred 
to, the Chair would be bound to rule out all such reference and discussion and 
this would make a debate on the Bill impossible. 

“Perhaps the Chair might not mind some casual reference heie and there of 
some of those matters during the debate but, in this particulai case, it would be 
necessary foi Hon. members to make repeated references and also to discuss the 
merits of these matters. 

“Besides, the acceptance of the P)ill would mean, practically, the acceptance of 
the fundamental basis of the case foi it and the rejection of the bill would mean 
the rejection of that basis and, in either case, such a couise is bound to affect 
prejudicially the case for the piosecution or for the defence in the Meerut trial, 
as the case may be. 

“I do not think, in these circumstances, I can legitimately allow Government 
to pioceed fuither with this Bill at this stage. I am sure that the unanimous 
opinion of the House is that we should say or do nothing here calculated to 
prejuJice the Meerut tnal one way or the other. 

“I have in the circumstances decided, instead of giving any ruling, to advise 
Goveinment themselves, in the first instance, to consider the observations I have 
made and the difficulties I have pointed out and postpone the Bill pending the 
Meerut tiial 01, if they attach gi eater importance to passing this Bill at this 
juncture, to withdiaw the Meeiut case and then proceed further with the Bill. 
(Opposition cheers). 

“1 know that the consideration of this question must naturally take some little 
time and I have, Iheiefore, decided to ask (ioveinment to take up the considera- 
tion of the Trades Disputes Bill in the meantime”. 

Mr. J. Crerar agreed to take up the Tiades Disputes Bill to enable him to 
place the suggestion of the President before the Government of India for con- 
sideration, but could not say what (lOveinment’s view would be. He pointed 
out that it would be dangerous to public inteiests to postpone further consideration 
of the Bill. 

President Patel remarked that he would await the decision of the Government 
before giving his ruling. 

EMIGRATION POLICY. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai next moved for the election of a panel of 16 members of the 
Assembly to serve on the Standing Emigiation Committee. ♦ 

Mr. K. C, Roy ( nominated non-official ) in opposing the motion, said that the 
constitution ol the Committee was a gieat handicap to membeis of the Assembly. 
He felt suic that no self-respecting member will consent to be elected in the 
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manner suggested by Mr. Bajpai. The Committee was to be a purely departmental 
committee to advise depaitment concerned. His own expeiience was that 
the Committee was always consulted on questions of secondary impoitance, while 
impoitant questions were always earned thioiiKh the back-door. He instanced 
the case of the Hilton-Young Commission’s icpoit with lecommendations which 
were of vital importance to India. In this case no oppoitunity was given to the 
House to discuss the report and the lepoit was bi ought before the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee by the back-dooi. 

Another case of that natuie was the Cape Town Agieemcnt. The Agreement 
itself was based on the pnnciple accepted by the Impenal Confeience of 1918 
where the right of citizenship in His Majesty’s Dominions was granted to Indians. 
What had the Emigration Committee done in the matter. Mr. Roy held that it 
did nothing. He felt that the time had tome to le view the whole situation which 
only the Legislature could do, and not a puiely depai tmental committee. Lastly 
Mr. Roy objected to the constitution of the * 'ommittee on the principle of selec- 
tion from a panel of members of the Assembly. It was, he said, the light of the 
Legislative Assembly to be the final judge on mallei s aflecting the future emigration 
policy of the Government of India. 

Pandit motilal nehru, supporting Mr. Roy, said that he alw'ays objected to 
the system of indirect election. He made it clear that either on the pioposed 
committee, or on any othei committee the Congiess I’aity will not seek election if 
it was through selection fiom a panel elected by the House. 

Mr. Bajpai, leplying to the debate, said that he was taken by surprise, for never 
in his expeiience in the House did he know of any objection taken on indirect 
election. On the other hand the House gave a verdict in favour of indirect election 
in 1924 when a debate on the question was initiated by Mi. K. C. Neogy. It w'as 
a question of piinciple, and he could not offhand commit the Government to any 
one point of view. 

Replying to the Cl iticisms of Mr. Roy Mi. Bajpai reminded the House that 
the Kenya Commission’s repoi t was discussed by the Emigration Committee and 
the question of sending a deputation to South Africa was also decided by the same 
Committee. It was wrong to say that only questions of secondary importance were 
placed before the Committee for discussion. 

Mr. Roy : You ought to consult the Legislative Assembly and not a puiely 
departmental committee. Mr. l>ajpai referred to the Hilton-Young Commission’s 
report and said that the (lovemment had consulted the Icadeis of irnpoit.int parties 
and he did not know in what bettei way they could have asceitained the wishes of 
the House. Government, he said, had not adopted any back-door policy to gel 
the ( ommission’s lepoit adopted. He lemmdcd the House that the Government 
of the Colonies were veiy touch). 

The Government of India, he said, nevci believed in a hush-hush policy and 
if after they had taken action on the repoit the House felt that there was room for 
impiovement. Government will, he said, afford an opportunity to the House to 
discuss the repoit. 

Referring to the question of the emigiailon policy of the Government of India, 
Mr. Bajpai said that the Goveinment weic considenng the whole question. He 
appealed to the House not to dejiiive the Go\einment of the benefit of eliciting 
the opinion of the House thiough the pioposed committee. 

Mr. Fazal Rahimatoolla * -Why not elicit the opinion of the House on the 
floor of the House ? 

The House divided and the motion of Mr. Roy was rejected by 45 votes to 41. 

ROAD COMMITTEE 

Sir B N. Mitia next moved for the election of a panel of 12 membeisto 
serve on the Road Committee. He said the motion was the result of the 
recommendations of the Road Committee which had proposed the election of 
members ofMie Committee thiough a panel of the Assembly. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy, whose motion in the first Assembly was responsible for 
the setting up of depai tmental committees, said that the Assembly had throughout 
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stood for elected committees and not for a panel of committees from which the 
Government were to select members to sit on committees. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar, chairman of the Road Committee, explained that the 
interpretation which the Government were putting on the term “departmental 
committee” was not pr< sent in the minds of the Road Committee who thought 
of an elected committee, and not a panel for the committee. 

Dewan Chamanlal, a member of the Road Committee, endorsed Mr. Jayakar^s 
observations and stood for election in the same manner as the Standing Finance 
Committee was elected. 

r>ir B. N. Mitra said thzit the Standing Finance Committee was a body com- 
posed by the Assembly, while a departmental committee was constituted out of a 
panel chosen by both Houses. 

The House divided and Sir B N. Mitra^s motion was defeated by a majority 
of one vote, 46 members voting and 47 against the motion. Mr. Jayakar remained 
neutral. 

Sir B. N. Mitra on hearing of the result of the voting informed the House 
that as a consequence of the Assembly's decision theie will be no members of th 9 
Assembly on the committee. 

The Trades Disputes Bill. 

Sir B. N. Mitra next moved for consideiation of the Select Committee's Report 
on the Trades Disputes Bill. He said the Select Committ^'e upheld the principles 
underlying the bill, but had made some changes in detail which he did not wholly 
like. He had, however, agiecd to accept these changes in the hope that an effec- 
tive marhineiy to settle indiistnal disputes would be devised. 

Dkwan Chamani.ai. said that the House did not expect the Bill to be taken up 
to-day as they all thought the I'ubhc Safety Bill will be taken up. He suggested 
the postponement of the consideiation of the Bill till next day. 

Mr. V. V. Jogiaii supported this suggestion. But when this suggestion was 
not acceptable Mr. Jogiah moved that the consideiation of the P/ill be adjoui ned 
till the Whitley Commission had leportcd. Mi. Jogiah said he would have to lefer 
to the activities of those connected w*th the Meerut conspiracy case as they were 
connected with the labour movement. 

The President said he could not allow any lefeience to a matter which was 
sub-judite. 

Sir. B. N. Mitra opposed the motion of Mr. Jogiah winch w.is pul to the 
vote and lost without a division. 

Dewan Chamanlal opposing the Bdi said that while the whole Tiade Union 
Movement was convinced of the need of legislation foi the p’evention and settle- 
ment of tiades disputes, it was also convinced that the two extianeous piinciples of 
a penal chaiacter whicii were intiodurcd in the Ihll would, fai tioin pieventing 
disputes, inciease the number of hibour disputes. Dewan Cliaminlal challenged 
Sii Pi. hf. Mitra to show if any Tiade Union, affliliated to the Trade Union 
Congress, supported the measuic. 

Sii B. N. Mill a ; I do not accept the position that the Trade Union Congiess 
IS representative of the Trade Union Mov'cment in India. 

Dewan Chamanlal : Why then do you accept its nominationi in sending 
delegates to Geneva ? Sir. B. N. Mitr.a : No 

Dewan Chamanlal : Give me one instance dining the last fiv'e years when 
the lecommendation of the Tiade Union Congiess was not accepted. He next 
stated that the Indian National Congress held at Calcutta also issued a mandate 
to Congress membeis to oppose the Bill tooth and nail. 

Continuing, Dewan Chamanlal said that Labour was totally imiepiesented 
in the House and it was but fail that those whose futuie destiny they w’ere going 
to decide should be consulted in the matter. If for no other ic<ison than for 
eliciting opinion on the c|uestion of picketing, Government should* circulate 
the Bill. Dewan Chamanlal next quoted woikers' opinions in the Bill and said they 
were unanimous that the penal clauses of the Bill should be deleted as they were 
regarded as harsh and one-sided* 
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While Dewaii Chimanlal was quoting these opinions Sir B. N. Mitra said 
he had read them all to which the Speaker replied that he regretted that even then 
the Member for Labour was not moved m favour of the circulation of th Bill. 

Government, Dewan Chamanlal said, proved no case for rushing the Bill 
through this session of the Assembly. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay said the stage to adduce the arguments which Dewan 
Chamanlal had done was when the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. He, 
as the president of the Committee, assured the House that the discussions in the 
committee were far from being acrimonious. On the other hand he never had 
the pleasure of presiding over a committee which showed bettei feelings. Dewan 
Chamanlal was given every opportunity to put forward his case which was heaid 
with the greatest attention. The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

On the $rd APRIL^ Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, resuming discussion on the 
Trades Disputes Bill, concluded his speech by opposing the Bill which he said, 
would make slaves of 27 lakhs of workers. 

He characterised the Bill as reactionary and inhuman and against the spiiit 
of the time, calculated to inau uiate the system of forced labour and to give a 
charter to the empioyeis to tyrannise over workmen and pi event them from 
fighting for the liberty of their countiy by taking away theii personal liberty. 
He, therefore, opposed all the clauses of the measure. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar supported circulation of the motion. The working 
classes were not represented in this Assembly and Mr. Joshi, who could speak 
with authority on this subject, was unfortunately absent. A Labour government 
might come into power in England iis the result of the general election in 
Britain, The woiking classes in India were not well organised nor was their 
conclusion satisfactory. The level of their wages was low. It would be wise on 
the part of Government to make this bill a first class electoral issue. 

The bill had been modelled on the English law. The conditions in India 
difteied fiom the conditions m England. Heavy, therefore, was the responsibility 
of those who wanted immedi ite consideration of the Bill. ITovincial rouncils 
should be consulted before proceeding with a measuie of such far-reaching 
consequences. It was a really repressive kind ot legislation and the first part 
was but a camouflage to cover the mischievous clauses fr >m 15 to 18. 

The Government of India was unsympathetic towards labour whose complaint 
that the bill was being rushed through was legitimate. It was giatifying that an 
employer of labour like Mr. Birla, who was a member of the Sslect Committee, 
had in his f'lsscnting minute opposed the second part of the Bill. Unless the 
working classes had the legal right to strike, how were they to make their 
grievances felt by an unsympathetic capitalist or by CJoveinment. He would not 
deprive even a scavenger of the elementary right to strike. 

Mr. Thakurdas Bhargava characterised the Bill as a political measure and 
not a genuine trades disputes bill. He was surprised to find Government opposed 
even to its circulation. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer agreed with Mr. Bhargava and said that the Bill should be 
consigned to the waste-paper basket as it was an attack on Icbour which was 
gaining strength all over the world. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya referred to the improvements made in the Select 
Committee m order to make the Bill more acceptable and uiged the Opposition 
and labour leaders to pass the measure and bring in an amending bill, if neces- 
sary, after gaming experience of the woiking of the Bill. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt considered the Bill to be an invasion on individual 
rights and after a critical analysis of its clauses dismissed the Bill as reactionary. 

Mr. Fazal Rahimtullah said that no case was made out for the re-circulation 
of the Bill. He appealed to the House to co-operate with the Government when 
such a co-ioperation was for the betterment of the country. (A voice : What is 
the hurry in passing the Bill ? ) 

Mr. Fawl Rahimtullah : The hurry is we want to stop the Congress leaders 
from exploiting Labour in India, (Laughter and applause). 
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Mr. Kelkar, he said, had accused Sir Purshotamrtes Thakurdas of in- 
difference. Ml. Fa/.al Rahiintullah contended that Sir Purshotamdas was a busy 
man and could not wait because the Ct>n;^ress obstruction prolonged the Assembly 
session. It was the IJombay commeicial community which urged the Government 
to forwaid this piece of legislation. 

Sir Purshotamdas had advocated the passage of the Bill during the jast session 
of the Assembly. Any changes which the House considered necessary in the Bill 
could be made during the consideration of the clauses. 

Ml. K. C. Roy, speaking as one of the signatories to the Select Committee’s 
repoit, said tliat the Bill was amended with tin ee pi inciples in view, namely, thebettei- 
ment of labour, the betterment of industiy, and the betterment of society. The 
select Committee had impioved the Bill considei ably and had deliberately st Ued 
that there was no case foi a le-publication of the Bill. No minute of dissent either 
suggested ic-circulation, noi had any newspapei or public organisation made this 
suggestic n. Why not, he ask ‘d, have the Bill to lay the foundation of a proper 
Trade Union Movement in India ? Theie would be time enough to improve the 
Bill, the life of which was limited to five ye.iis. 

Mr. Roy said he was lesponsible for the inclusion of lawyers in the proposed 
court of inquiry. Mr. Roy paiticularly approved of the clause dealing with 
public utility sei vices and felt that the Bill would have been incomplete without this 
provision and without making sinkcs and lot k-outs illegal. 

He referred to the views expiessed on the Bill by the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commeice and said that the Assembly would have a chance to change the clau 
ses of the Bill by amendments The bill, accoiding to him, was a beneficial measure. 
He was sure that Sir B. N M.tra would not have been the authoi of the Bill if it hit 
Labour (Applause). 

Mr. Nilkanta Das felt that capitalists had come out with the truth when 
Mr. Kazal Rahim. itullah said that the object of the Bill wab to stop the exploitation of 
labour by the Congress. It has been the policy of the Government, he said, to 
keep the people half-starved, so that they could never think of Swaraj. The basic 
principle of Indian life was, therefoie, the struggle fot .Suaiaj and it was idle to 
talk that they could have watei -tight compartments for politics and labour. What 
they should stop was the economic exploitation of Labour which was in progress 
in the country. 

Sir B. N, M:tra said that there was not much substance in most of the opposi- 
tion speeches. He regietted that the House had adopted :he unusual course of a 
dilatory motion after the principles ot the bill have been accepted and m the face 
of the unanimous recommendationb of the Select Committee that the Bill 
should not be materially altered to require recirculation. All the important 
organisations in India had expiessed their opinions on the Ibll as a result of 
wide ciiculation. 

The Select Committee consisted of the representatives of all shadeb of opinion 
and 14 out of the 19 members, including Mr. G. D. Bii la, voted foi clause 15. 
Thu teen members voted for clause 16. 

Sir B. N. Mitra quoted from the League of Nations manual to show that 
there was no attempt to take away the elementatry right of the worker to strike. 
He said that the nrovisions incorpoiatedin the bill weie not copied from the anti-strike 
law of England alone, but of other countries of the world as well. Concluding he 
declared : Do not impute motives to me. My withers are wholly wuing and I hope 
the house will vote for the considei ation of the Bill. 

Dewan ChamanlaBs motion for re-circulation of the Bill was lost by 60 votes 
against 41. The motion for consideration of the Bill was carried by 59 votes 
against 40. 

Dewan ChamanLal then moved foi an amendment of clause two Idefinition 
clause) that no official financiei, director of a joint stock company or a landholder 
should be the chairman of the arbitration board. The Law Member lemarked that 
the amendment would make the clause unworkable as it was very difficult to define 
individuals sought to be excluded. The amendment was rejected. The house then 
adjourned. 
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^ Official statement on the safety Bill. 

On the 4th APRIL^ immediately after the President took the chair, Mr 
Crerar rose to make a statement on the Public safety Bill. He said : — 

“You drew the attention, Sir, of Government last Tuesday to certain difficul- 
ties which you felt m connection with the fuither discussion in this house of the 
Public Safety Bill. 1 understand youi difficulty, put shoitly is that, the case for 
the Bill and the case foi the piosecution in the Meeiut conspiracy case aie substanti- 
ally the same. Therefore, it is not possible to argue the case foi the Bill without, 
arguing the rase foi the pi oseriitmn and making statements which aie likely to 
piejudite the tii.il 

“You also suggested, il 1 undeist irul you aught, that apait tioni the ru tual dis- 
cussion in the Hc»use, il the Hoie.e .k < opts the Bill it will picjudice the Inal. You 
doubt wliethei, in these i m umstances, in the dischaigeol the jiowei that you 
conceive the Chan to posses, you can allo’v (',o\ei nnicnt to piocced fuithci with 
the liill at this stage and you have accoidmgly advised Govei nnient cilhci to 
postpone the Bill till the conclusion of the Meeiut tiial 01 withdiawtlie Meenit case 
and then proceed with the Bill. 

“Government have given their very caieful consideration to these mows. It 
appears to them that they rest, m pait, on a misunderstanding of the facts and, in 
part, on a misconception of the powers confcired upon the President by the iiiles 
and standing order of this chamber. 

“With regaid to the first point, Government in the discharge of then lesponsi- 
bihties, arc entitled to ask this House to entiust them wuth certain poweis. For 
thispuipose they do not lecjuiie to lefei to any detailed allegations which will be 
for the adpidication of the couit and they are of opinion that nothing need be said 
which would piejudice the matter whuh is befoie the Meerut couit, namely whether 
the 31 accused pcisous, 01 any them, have entered into a ronspiiacy to deprive 
the Krng-Empcioi of his soveieignty of Biitish India. 

“The pnnciple of the Bill lias alicady been subjected to a most compichensive 
discussion in two sessions and has recently been fliinred by the House by a substantial 
majority, 'fire piunaiy matter now befoie the House is the consideration of the 
changes of detail made by the Select Comniiltee in icspect of the adecjuacy or 
reasonableness of the poweis to be conferred and amendments of which Hon. 
Members have guen notice. It does not appeal to (i(>\ eminent that a discussion 
of these matters, with due regard to ihc obseivanrc of the rules prohibiting lefei- 
ence to facts on mIik li a judicial decision is pending, need not cause anv im onveni- 
ence to the House of enibanassment to tlie ( ban in m.iintaining the lule. 

“This view IS leuifoued by the fad that you, Su, found no occa'^ion, when the 
Law Member moved on maich 28 last that the Bill, as lepoited by the Select Com- 
mittee, be taken into consideiation, to object to anything that was then said on 
behalf of Government on the gioiind that It infnnged lire juovisions id Standing 
Order 29. 

“The point, however, to which Govei nment attach the greatest impoitance is 
that, in theii opinion, neithei the legislative rules noi the standing oidei lon/ei on 
the President the powers, which you appaiently (him, of icfusing to allow fiuihvi 
discussion of the Bill on the grounds suggested. Rules, 8, 12 and 23, on wdiich you 
appear to rely, do not relate to the discussion of Bills 01 of their contents being 
restricted but to questions, lesolutions and motions foi adjournment. 

“In the case of a Bill, the relevant powers of the Ihosident in the matter of 
debate aie contained in Standing Ordei 29. It is his duty to see that the diiections 
laid down theiein aie observed. The power vested m him is to be excicised foi the 
control of individual membeis while speaking and cannot be employed foi the pui- 
pose of preventing G n^ernment business from being transacted. 

“As I have aheady indicated Government will give every assistance to the Presi- 
dent in ensuring that, on theii part, the rule which prohibits refeience to malteis of 
fact, on wWich the judicial decision is pending, is not violated and they liave eveiy 
ronfidence'that you will be able to legulate the debate in accoidance w ^th the rules 
of the House, 
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“But they must repeat that, m their opinion, no rule of Itanding order of this 
chamber authoriseb the 1 'resident to decide whether Government should or should 
not be allowed to proceed with the legislation which it desires to submit for the 
consideration of this House in a case wheie all the requirements of the rules and 
standing ordeis preliminaiy to the moving of a motion have been fulfilled, as they 
have been m respect of this Bill, and must make it plain that Government would le- 
gard any such claim as incompatible with the undoubted disci etion of Government 
under the constitution to decide what legislation they shall ask the House to pass, 
and when and the equally undoubted right of this House to decide whether it will 
discuss and pass the legislation so placed befoic it. 

“The House is now seized of the Bill and I submit that it is beyond the powers 
of the Chair to withhold the Bill from considtialion. In the circumstance you wilf 
understand that Goveinment legret to hnd themselves unable to accept either of 
the alternative suggestions you put befoie them. They regard the passing of the 
Bill as a matter of urgent importance to enable them to fulfil their responsibilities 
for the goveinment of the countiy and they could not contemplate the withdrawal of 
the criminal case, the decision of which they legard as essential in public inteiest 

“The submission of Goveinment, theiefoie, is that in accoidance with the rules 
of the house you should ducct the House to pioceed, as soon as may be, with the 
consideialion of the I'ublic Safety Bill”. 

l^andit Matilal Nelnu, biippoi ted by Sii Dai ( y L.ndsay and I’andit M.ilaviya 
wanted time to consider tlie long and learned slate ment oi the Home Membei and 
express their views before ihe Piesident gave his luhng. 

The Piesident agieed with the paity leadtus .iml .isUe'd the Htmic Membei 
to CM dilate copies of his statement so as to enable the I’lesident to gue his consi- 
dcied opinion. 

Ml. Crerai piomistd to ciiculale copies to the Ic.ideis and s.iid . — 

In that case I would make the lequest that, when you announce youi conclu- 
sions, you will give me an oppoitunity of making a further statement as to the 
position of the Goveinment. 

The I’lesident lemaikcd The Chair will have to consider that. 

The Trades Disputes Bill. 

The Tiades Disputes Bill was then furthei discussed clause by clause. The 
definition of public utility service had been reached w'hen Dewan Chamanlal 
wanted to deal with it along with Clause 15. He, theiefoie, w'anled Clause 15 to be 
taken up fust. 

Sir 15 . N. Mitra opposed the demand as he consideied the disposal of Clause 
2 to be an essential piehmmary disposal of the lattei clauses. 

Messis. Sunivas.i Iyengar and Ramaswami I yengai maintained that the inlei- 
pretation of these clauses should be taken up aftei the substantial clauses had been 
passed. The Biesident allowed Clause 15 to l)e taken up 

Ml. V. V. Joc.i\n ciiticised the measuie as being tai widci than it should have 
been. 

Dewan Chamanlal moved foi deletion of clause 15 of the Bill. He desciibed 
the Bill as “a panicky piece of legislation”. He held that the clause under discus- 
sion would take away the woikeis^ nght to stiikc. It w’as not, he said, practical 
politics to have a law which they could not enfoice, for besides the penal clauses, 
Goveinment, he thought, could not find accommodation in piison foi the huge 
numbei of people who may break the law. 

Lastly It was idle, in his opinion, to talk that the> could lind trained men to 
lun any public utility sei vice w'ithin 1 5 d.iys of a strike. If the Ciovernment, he 
said, wanted to copy the English anti-stiike legislation they sliould fust have lehef 
measures like Maternity Benefit, Old age Pensions and Unemployment Doles. 

Mr. T. a. Chalmers was of opinion that clause 15 was entiicly for the pio- 
tecllon of the public. He knew' cases wheie the public, as a whole, weie willing to 
forego some of their privileges if they weie for general good. In this case they 
were asking the House to depnve some of the public of some of their rights in the 
interests of sociey as a whole. Mr, Chalmeis appealed to the Government to sec 
that no undue hardship w as inflicted on the workmen. 
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Col. H. a. J. GiDN-Vtold the House that he had been opposing the penal clauses 
of the Bill from the beginning, but the fact that the Railwaymen’s Fedeiation had 
elected two Communisth as their life piesidents and got the Federation affiliated 
to the Communist International h id made him change his mind. 

Mr. S Srinivasa Iyengar felt it useless to penalise workers after they had 
gone on strike and done the necessaiy mischief. In his view it was not fan on the 
part of the Goveinment to legislate for foiccd labour in the countiy. He sugges- 
ted that the penal clauses of the Bill should be held over till the Goveinment had 
sufficient experience of the Bill. 

Mr. J. K. Munshi thought that the clause will make stiikes impossible, for the 
moment the workmen gave 1 5 days* notice to theii employei, the employer could 
retaliate by giving counter notice of a lock-out. 

Mian Shah Nawaz opposed the amendment. He held that a private right 
should not be used to inconvenience the public. 

Mr. JM. S. Aney said that the difficulties of the employer wcie the oppoitunities 
of the woikmen and inconvenience to the public which lesultecl in public sympathy 
which in its turn was instrumental in bunging about a settlement advantageous to 
Labour. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay could not undei stand “this howl against clause 15” which 
to him was not more penal than the clause in the Post Office Act. How had, he 
asked, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, a MembcM of the l>ombay Corpoiation, forgotten 
that Bombay sweepeis had the same penal piovisions against them. 

Pandit T^AKURDA'^ Uiiaroava said that no cause was made out foi depriv- 
ing the woikrncn of the light to stiike. He agiced that some such provision as 
provided in clause 15 was necessaiy in public utility seiviccs. In the absence 
of other piovisions found in the laws ol othei countiies in the Pill, clause 15 was 
unacceptable to him. 

Sir B. N. Mitra pointed that then* wcie two cases in which penal provisions 
contained in the municipal laivs were utilised. He had alieady shown that there 
was no inherent light to stiike. The light to cease woik was inheient in the light 
to work. But the light to stiike was not inheient. [Colonel Gidney : Don’t 
they cease work when they stiike ^ ] 

Sir B. N. Mitra. The light to stiike is denied to workers in public utility s,ei vi- 
ces in other countries. The only way in which woikmen could impro\e theii 
condition w^as to secure the goodwill of the society by their good behaviour 
towards it. 

Dewan ChamanlaPs motion for deletion of clause 15 from the Bill was lost by 
38 votes against 55. 

DEWAN Chamanlal next moved for the deletion of clause 16 of the Bill. He 
said that the claiuse was intended to make geneial and sympathetic stiikes illegal. 
I.egislation preventing such stiikes, wdneh w'as passed in England, had been regaid- 
cd as the most deadly weapon m the hands of employers. 

Dealing with sympathetic stiikes, Dew'an Chamanlal said that Government did 
not lealise that modern industiy could not be shut up in w’atei-tight compaitniei.ts. 
One industiy, say coal, was intei -dependent on anothei mdustiy like railway, though 
legally both were independent of each othei. Now' if there was a stiike m coal 
industry, and a sympathetic stiike m Railways — earners of coal — will it be, he 
asked, legal ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : Yes, if the strike satisfied the conditions of the Bill. 

Dewan ( hamanlal : But that is not equitable. 

He held that the Goveinment had not consideied the seiious consequences of 
one day’s general strike. He reminded the House that a similar legislation against 
sympathetic strikes w'as attempted in England. What w'as the result ? The Govein- 
ment had to give in. He wained the House that the Bill will not prevent stiikes, or 
bring in an ^ra of industrial peace but will, in his opinion, only lead to an unpiece- 
dented and an undreamt of trouble in industry. The speaker said that much was 
said in the .Assembly yesteiday, that Goveinment were anxious to stop labour from 
being exploited by politicians. He challenged any one to show that during th 
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last nine years a single strike was instigated by any politician to serve his own 
ends. On the other hand, those who piofess gteat sympathy with labour and wish to 
guard it against political exploitation, weie daily exploiting it for their own selfish 
ends. Strikes and direct action weie the sanction behind the workmen’s demands 
and by the Bill Government wished to take away that right from labour. 

“There was no greater slavery than to compel a man to work against his will* 
Every worker had a right to coerce the Government if they wire in the wrong and 
if his grievances were not redressed. 

“When the Central Moslem group could coeice the Government occasionally 
by refusing votes, when even the nominated members of the Assembly could coerce 
the Government by withholding help from Government, why should not Government 
officials coerce the Government ? “If the Law Member could not define yesterday 
who a landowner w'as, how much more difficult it should be to define the vague ex- 
pression, ‘severe, prolonged geneial hardship*.” 

At this stage the 1‘iesident adjoumed the House. He informed the House that 
the Assembly’s views on Mr. Crerar’s statement legarding the Public Safety Bill will 
be heaid to-morrow before the debate on the Trades Disputes Bill will be resumed. 

The Safety Bill Controversy. 

On the j//i Af^RIL Mr. Crerar asked the precise points on which the opinions 
of membcTS were being invited by the Chaii over the Public Safety Bill contioversy 
There weie two conceivable points. Fiistly, whether the discussion on the bill 
should be pioceeded with. This should normally be disposed of on Mr. Jogiah’s 
motion so that the only point arising for opinion was the power of the Chair and 
he hoped the discussion would be limited to that. 

The President said he wanted opinions on two points. Firstly, whether it was 
possible to have a real and reasonable debate on the motion made by the Law 
Member in connection with the Bill in view of the pending prosecutions. 

The [’resident called upon Pandit Motilal Nehiu to initiate the discussion. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru who was cheeied by the Opposition benches, 
upheld the Presidents* contention against the progiess of the I 3 ill till the Meerut 
case was concluded. He went into an elaborate examination of the rules and 
standing orders and contended that the President was the sole judge of what was 
reasonable debate and no Government measuies could be an exception to the gene- 
ral lule that there should be no infringement of the light of reasonable debate. 
The Standing Oideis clearly showed that. 

The House could not adduce arguments eithei in favour of or against the Bill 
without infringing the rule that matters which were sub-jiidice should not be brought 
into debate. The present was such a case. Heie was a measure which was 
affected by the very disability which was attached to the speeches of membeis and it 
was impossible to discuss the Bill without discussing the meiits of the Meerut con- 
spiracy case. The cardinal points in that case weie the existence of an 
organisation in Russia called the Communist I ntei national which aimed at an armed 
revolution and the oveithrow of the existing foims of (]oveinment and, secondly, that 
the Communist Intel national was canying on propaganda through some agencies, 
which weie mentioned, in order to fulfil that aim. Both these points were challenged 
and both these formed the basis of the chaige in the Meeiut case and the 
case of (Government for passing the Bill. 

Hence, speaking on behalf of the entire Opposition, Pandit Motilal contended 
thrtt the Bill could not be proceeded with when the Meerut case was pending 
and, theieforc, supported the President's contention that further pi ogi ess was not 
possible. 

SiR Darcy Lindsay, Leader of the European Group, while appreciating the 
fears of Pandit Motilal that the debate might be muzzled, protested strongly against 
the President’s statement which would set him up as a dictator and take away from 
the House its right to give judgment on the Bill. He held that the president could 
not anticipate the character of the debate and, even if no debate was possible, he 
must leave the House to determine its course of action and not arbitarily deprive 
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the House of its rights? He hoped the President would show continued wisdom 
by giving a ruling in favoui of Government. 

Sir Zulfikaram Khan, leader of the Cential Moslem Block, endoised Sir 
Daicy Lindsay’s view and warned the Bresident against a misuse of his power. If 
the debate was not allowed according to the democratic constitutions of the world, 
Its efiect would be to cui tail the liberty of members of the House and to stiangle 
the debate aibitraiily. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakak agiecd with Mr. Cieiar and Sii Daicy Lindsay that there 
was no standing order which gave the President power to stop a debate but they 
must proceed by implication, in Standing Cider 29, namely, that when it was 
impossible, to cany on a debate without being called to order eveiy second 
minute, the President had the light to stop such a debate which would otherwise 
be futile and a f uce. The Piesident must possess those poweis and would, no 
doubt, exercise them uisely. 

He maintained that out of six points involved in the Meeiut trial, foui ueie 
indentical with the case underlying the Public Safety Bill Could then the debate 
take place witliout perilously infiinging the light of real and adequate debate. 

Moreover, they being an infant body, then standing orders must be libeially 
interpreted and the Assembly must be piepared to let its liberty be legulated by the 
President. The Bill foi the fiist time made the fomenting of industnal and agiaiian 
uniest an offence and, this point being also befoie the court, it was possible that the 
coint would be influenced adversely against the accused by the proceedings of 
this bill. 

Sir B. L. Mitter, Law Mcmbei, asked the House to follow the tnic spirit 
of the lules and st.indinu oideis. He maintained that all the aigiiments and facts, 
foi and against the Bill, had been canvassed in two previous debates and so it could 
not be aigued that there had not been a leasonable debate. 

Ml, Rangaswaini Iyengar inteiiupled that the question was that tbeie should 
be a icasonable debate on the motion befoie the House, namely, that the Bill as 
amended by the Selec l Committee be taken into consideration. 

Sir B. L. Mittei 1 u as looking into the spiiit of the expiession “reasonable 
debate.” So fai as the I ublic Safety Bill is concerned theie has been a full and 
exhau.stive debate. 

A voice : What about the sixty amendments on the agenda ? 

Sii B. L Mittei Sii, no new substance and no new arguments aie necessaiy 
m suppoit 01 oppo‘'ition of the Ihll. Pandit Motilal has not discussed the question 
of the poweis of the Chan. Piobably the leader of a paity which is genuinely 
opposed to arbitian poweis wnll not hghtely surrendei c\en to Mi. Patel. 

Pandit Motilal 1 spent half an hour on that. 

The Law Mernbe., pioceeding, admitted, amid non-orTicial applause, that thcic 
might be some handicap on the House as some inateiial upon which the P>i*l was 
based was almost the same as that on which the prosecution case was pending at 
Meerut. But the factois foi the consideration of the House was not new. Sup- 
posi' g, for instance, the oidinary law w^as not found sufficient to deal w'ith a ceitam 
species of crime in the country and that under that law some pc’ sons wcie undei 
tiial and at the same time the crime became wadespiead and dangcious thioughout 
the land and the legi-latuie was appoached for fuither poweis to deal with the situa- 
tion, then how could the legislature argue that, because some persons were undei 
tiial under the ordinary law and their case w'as sud judice^ it would not dis- 
cuss the new’ law. That would, indeed, be denying to the legislature the power to 
legislate to deal with an emergent situation. The objection of Pandit Motilal 
would, therefoie, paialyse the hands of Government and the legislature. 

1 maintain that it is the easiest thing in the world to make a one houi speech 
on the second leading of the Bill without infringing Rule 29. Of couisc, you 
may say that there has not been a full debate, but that iisk w'e take. 

The President ; Will the Law Member state on behalf of Government 
whctbei they are entitled to ask the Chair to put the motion when theie can be 
no full debate on the motion ? 
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Sir B. L. Mitter * I am not suggesting that foi a sii:/;ie moment. But there 
can be a reasonable debate. 

Proceeding the Law Me.nber affirmed that the legislative action was for the 
future while the object of the piosecution was to apply the existing law to the 
individuals involved. Danger was apprehended by the spiead of Communist 
doctrines. Government wanted to guard against that. 

The Law Member, continuing, asset ted that where a new point of oider aiose 
for which there was no cxpi ess precedent it was not foi tlie Speakci but foi the 
House to decide. 

The President ; That is news to me. Will you explain ? 

The Law Member quoted a well-known authority on the Biilish constitution 
icgarding the pow'cis of the Speaker in suppoit. (Applause) The house was the 
icpository of its own procedute, 

Mr. S. Srinivas IvrnGAR said that he would discuss the inaltei as a lawyei and 
as a member of the Assembly. .Sir Darcy Lindsay had, he .said, complained ti at 
the Ihesidenl was becoming the dictatoi of the House, but Rule 15 left it enliicly 
to the Chan l'» decide on c\eiy point of oider and his decision wiis final. 

Theie had been several misconceptions during the debate on point. It had l)een 
assumed that in the case of Bills theic should be a sepai.iie j»' ocedure adopted 
for questions, lesolulions .nid motions of adjomnment. 1 he speakei (juoted 
from Maine’s Parliamentary Practice that the piocedure must he umfoiin. 

Raja ghazanfar am, Secietaiy of the Independent Par y, regretted that neither 
the leader nor the deputy leadci of his Paity w'as present in the House to speak 
on the point undei debate. 

The mcnibeis of the Independent I'aity, he said, caicfully considered the two 
statements and they held that ihe Chair was fully justified in giving a strong warning to 
the Government that the discussion on the Public Safety Bill should not m the least 
way piejudice the Meeiut Inal. They could not come .icio^ss .my rule 01 order 
which authorised the President to take action to hold up the Bill. 

Ml. Jinnah had sent them a telegram this moming, which said . “My 
opinion is the Ihesident cannot stop further consideiation of the Pull”. Raja 
Ghazanfar Ah hoped that the President w'ould leconsidei his statement wf ich was 
a mere advice and use his poweis under Standing Oidei 29 to regulate the debate. 
He assured the Chair of his Party’s anxiet> to maintain the dignity of the 
Chair. 

The Ih'csident then called upon Mr. Cierai to sum up the discussion. 

Mr. Crerar appealed to the Piesident not to take a couise whirh would mean 
an invasion of the responsibilities of the Cioveinment and a veiy senous inva.sion 
of the privileges of the members of the House. 

If the view was taken that in no circumstances should this house be asked to 
legislate on matters whi> h w’as for the time being sub judicc, then the Cio\er. ment 
of this country and of this legislatuie would be deprived of the means of caining 
out one of the gieatest and most fundamental responsibilities, namely, the lespon- 
sibhty of maintaining public secuiity. The defence of the Realm Act and the 
Piotection of Propeity and Peison Act of i88iwaic pa.sed in Pailiaineni when 
matteis that weie coveied by these weie before the cennts. 

Dewan Chamanlal then lesumed his speech on the amendment of the trades 
Dispute Bill aftei w-hich the House adjouined. 

official discourtesy to PRKsIDKNT 

On the 6th APRIL^ Sir B N. Mitra, in the absence of Mi. Creiai, 
wanted fiom the Chair a ruling regarding the Public .Safety Bill to enable (iovern- 
ment to settle their business foi the nextw'cek. 

The 1 ‘resident w'anted to know w'hat business they had foi the next week as 
(iovernment had not approached him on the subject. 

Sir B. N. Mitra sugge.s ted that the House should sit from Monday next until 
the lemaining Goveinment business was concluded. He pointed out that the 
Tiades Disputes Bill still icinained to be disposed of and the Council of State 
b^d yet to considei it. There was the possibility of amendments being made iij 
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the Council of Ltate c. id the Ti ades Disputes Bill would not become law unless 
it was passed by both the Houses. The Assembly should in any case, remain 
in session until it was known how the Bill fared in the Council of State. But how 
long the Assembly would have to sit next week depended on the President's 
ruling about the Safety Bill. 

The President : That means that the House will be kept going till Thursday 
nent. Is that the position of Government ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : That looks piobable at the least. 

The President asked the Assembly whether it was willing to sit till Thursday. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar left it to the Chair to decide whether the Assembly 
should be de’ained for any length of time for the purpose of such nebulous and 
theoietical Government business as might come up. 

Mr. Rangaswami lyen^^u reminded the Assembly of Mr. Crerar's last 
statement on the subject that the only Government business was the Trades Dis- 
putes Bill and the Public Safety Bill. He did not see why there should be 
something else next week. Theie was not the slightest chance of the Council of 
State making any amendment to the Trades Disputes Bill. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay agreed with Government that it was not proper for the 
Assembly to be dissolved befoie the Council of State had finally disposed of 
such matters as were refeiied to it from this House. On behalf of the European 
Group he urged the Piesident to give his ruling regarding the Safety Bill at once. 
He had cancelled his passage to England in order to remain and help the Chair, 
being one of the panel of Chau men, with such assistance as he might render. 

The President : The Chair is obliged to the hon. member. 

It would be convenient for members to know the President's decision at the 
earliest possible moment. “We have been good friends all the time and 1 do 
intensely dislike lobby gossip and newspaper reports to the effect. 

The President. This is all irrelevant. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay : The gossip is that you would defer your ruling until all 
the business of the House comes to an end. 

The President lemaiked something which could not be heard in the Press 
Gallery. 

The President : In all fail ness the House will recognise that Government 
should tell the Chair what their plans are regarding Government business in oider 
to enable the Chair to make up its mind. 

Sir B. N. Mitia . It is haidly fair to ask Government to make any state- 
ment in the event of something hypothetical happening regarding the state of 
business next week. Mr. Cieiai’s previous statement clearly was that Govern- 
ment wants to continue until the whole of business is complete/y disposed of. It 
IS not known when the Tiadcs Disputes Bill will be disposed of in the Council of 
State. The next point is that Government cannot make any statement regarding 
other business or on matters arising out of that business until they are m a 
position definitely to know your ruling. 

Mr. M. Keane refeired to the fact that the motion that the Public Safet\ 
Bill be taken into consideration had not been disposed of, as was required under 
Section 63, Government of India Act, which laid down mat any motion pm 
from the Chair must be decided by a majority of the House. 

The Piesident: Mr. Keane, who is an ex-Piesident of the United Provinces 
Council, knows that so often do we propose questions trom the Chair and points 
of order aie raised and the original section is ruled out of order. Now, in view 
of the fact that Government are not prepared to show to the Chair the courtesy 
of disclosing what their plans are, I refrain from giving my ruling. 

The Assembly then proceeded with the Trades Disputes Bill. 

Trades Disputes Bill. 

Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava, concluding his speech, held that the clause 
aimed Government with powers which made every stiike illegal. 

Sir B. n. Mitra, leplying to the debate, felt that the lengthy strike speeches 
by the movei of the amendment were to no purpose and had only resulted in a 
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waste of public money by prolonging the sittings of the Housf/ 

The Bill was only for five years and could be levisedif it was then found 
unworkable or defective. The Opposition had failed to realise the real object 
of Clause 16. In no way could it be described as slave legislation. Even the 
International Labour Office had held that labour did not possess the right to 
strike under all circumstances. 

Sir B. N. Mitra appealed to the Opposition to help workmen to organise 
small units of trade unions under one employer meant ultimately to be linked 
to one big trade union. The clause under discussion in a way attempted to 
thwart that upward movement of trade unionism. 

He agreed with Colonel Gidney that one day*s general strike was not made 
illegal under the Bill as it was held it would not cause general and acute in- 
convenience to the public. 

The House rejected the amendment and accepted the original clause by 65 
votes to 42. The House then adjouined. 


On the APRIL. Mian Shah Nawaz, Col. Crawford and Mr. Acharya 
supported the thiid reading of the Bill. 

Mian Shah Nawaz felt that the Bill did not touch labour strikes at all unless 
they satisfied the condition that they were for an object other than a trade dispute 
and were calculated to inflict prolonged hardship on the public. The speaker held 
that Goveinment had a right to penalise strikes in the public utility services in 
order to see that trade and mdustiy did not suddenly close down. 

Col. Crawford thought that the condition of labour in India vastly diflfeied from 
that in the West. He personally would have welcomed a Labour Research 
Bureau instead of the proposed legislation with a view to find out the means of 
securing industrial peace. The legislation now before the House will also 
meet the case to some extent. The Speaker strongly urged that as Government 
had imposed restrictions on Labour, they should also see that their conditions of 
service weie satisfactory. In conclusion, the Colonel regretted that Labour did 
not represent their case before the Simon Commission for increased representa- 
tion in the Legislature and it fell to the Europeans in the country to advocate 
their cause. 

Mr. Acharya held that the whole Bill was not condemned by the Opposition 
and in rejecting the Bill as a whole now, the House will reject also the bene- 
ficial clauses. Strikes in industries were not eveiy day phenomena and he felt 
he Bill, in spite of the penal clauses, was m the interests of the country and labourt 
t Mr. Fazal Rahirntullah, lepiesenting capitalist interests, opposed the bill. 
(Congress cheers). He said that the division on his amendment to penalise picketing 
revealed four things : Firstly, the Swarajists could walk into the Government 
lobby ; Secondly, that Government could deliberately cieate a division between 
Labour and Capital. Thirdly, theie was no united action between the Provincial and 
Central Governments. F'ourthly, such a Government could not be trusted with the 
powers the Bill conferred. 

Mr. Chalmers : You can’t trust Government which walks into the Swarajist 
lobby ? (Laughter). 

The speaker challenged the authority of the Industries Member to give any 
promise m the Select CommUtee against the adoption of picketing without taking 
the decision of the House. He 1 egret ed that Mr. Allison voted against his amend- 
ment, which vote was opposed to the view of the Bombay ( 5 ioveinment. Mr. 
Webb’s neutrality was moie to the speaker’s liking. Finally he hoped the Govern- 
ment would reconsider the position and get the amendment passed in the Council 
of State as even now it was not too late. 

Colonel Gidney supported Mr. Rahimtullah’s point and held that the 
amendment against picketing was the nucleus of the Bill and anticipated the 
possibility of the Council of .State making this change and the Bill returning to 
the Assembly with the amendment without which there would be no check to 
politicians exploiting Labour Unions. 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitia leplying on the debat^ emphasised that in no 
country, except Esthonia, was the inherent or absolute right of workers to strike 
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admitted. The Bill \Lad been limited to five years because there might be a 
change in the constitution in the meanwhile and any new body which might be 
moie representative should be given the opportunity of reconsidering this 
Legislation. Sir B. N. M'tia continuing said that he felt sure that Dewan Chamanlal 
would be the last person to incite a strike calculated to inflict general and prolonged 
hardship upon the community. 

Referring to Mr. Fazal Rahimlullah*s and other's criticisms of Government 
for not moving amendments or supposing amendments he said that this would be 
against the spirit of compromise arrived at in the Select Committee. 

The Bombay Government suppoited the suggestion of a provision against 
picketing because it was thought that an opinion, which first emanated from the 
Indian Merchants* Chamber of Bombay, might find support but “let it not be 
forgotten that Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas, the representative of the Chamber, 
himself decided not to pursue the matter in the Select Committee. 

Sir B. N. Mitraafliimed that the Bill was in the interests of Labour for the 
welfare of the community and the development of Trade Unions and was not a 
tragedy as described by Dewan Chamanlal. The House then divided and the Bill 
was passed by 56 votes to 38. 

House Shocked by Bombs. 

When the Trades Disputes Bill had been passed and President Patel go 
up to give his ruling on the Public Safety Bill, two bombs fell from the gallery 
near the seat of Sir George Schuster. The House dispersed at once in panic 
Sir John Simon was in the President's gallery when the bombs fell. Sir Georg. 
Schuster, Sir Bomanji Dalai, Messis Raghavendra Rao and Shanker Rao were 
injured Sii Bomanji Dalai seriously. 

Three Government benches were entiiely torn to pieces. Mr. S. N. Roy 
deputy secretary, Indian Committee, who was sitting in the officers’ gallery, wa, 
also hit and his hands bled profusely. 

A red pamphlet headed ‘Hindustan Socialist Republican Army notice’, ligned 
by ‘Balraj, Commander m Chief’, was also thrown along with the bombs. 

Two men were arrested, Batukeswara Dutt from Bengal, domiciled in 
Cawnpore, and Bhagat Singh, fiom the Punjab. They weie reported to have con- 
fessed their guilt to the police. 

Ten minutes later the Assembly reassembled. The chamber was chocked by 
the bomb smoke. Mr. Patel adjourned the House till Thursday next, (iith.) 

The police immediately locked the entiie Council house and pievented the 
movements of visitors. 

Both the accused were examined separately by police officials. Both of them 
deferred making a statement till they were examined in court. The case was being 
investigated under sec. 307, I. P. C., for alleged attempted murder. 

Batukeswara Dutt was escorted under a strong police guard to the New 
Delhi police station, while Bhagat Singh was taken to the cential police station 
in Chandni Chawk, Old Delhi. 

President’s Ruling on Safety Bill. 

The Chamber was strongly guarded when the Assembly met on the nth APRIL^ 
Before giving his ruling on the Public Safety Bill, the President made a reference 
to Monday’s bomb outrage and unreservedly condemned it and expressed sym- 
pathy with those who had received injuries. 

The President, in giving his ruling, said that the Government’s statement 
was a challenge to the Chair and undermined its authority. The Law Member, 
in quoting his authority, had left out the next sentence, that the matter was 
entirely within the discretion of the Chair whether to put it to the vote of the 
House or not. He was convinced than no debate was possible on the Bill during 
the pendency of the trial and any debate on it under the circumstances would 
b® a fraud and a farce. The President claimed that the Speaker exeicised direct 
influence over the extent and course of legislative action in the House. The 
powers, though not expressly given, were there by implication and analogy. In 
any case, the Chair had inherent power and exercised such power last year in the 
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case of the Reserve Bank Bill. Therefore, he ruled the Bill out. In his statement 
President Patel said : — 

“As a rule I have refrained from offering advice to Govemment in any 
matter unless they themselves sought it. But in this particular case I did so in 
order to avoid a conflict between the powers of the Chaii and the right of 
Government. It is a matter of regret to me that Government could not see their 
way to accept the advice offered, and a conflict has thus become unavoidable. 

“Such a conflict is bound to arise under a constitution like ours, particularly 
where the Chair considers it its duty to interpret the rules and oiders of the 
House with a view to prevent the powers belonging to this House passing into 
the hands of the administration. 

“Speaker Onslow is reported frequently to have observed that it 
was a maxim he had often heaid when he was a young man from old and 
experienced Members, that nothing tended to throw more power into the 
hands of the administration and those who acted with the majority of the 
House of Commons than neglect of, or departure fiom, these lules, that from 
the procedure, as instituted by our ancestois, opeiated as a check and control on 
the actions of the Ministers, and that they were in many instances a shelter and 
protection to minorities against the attempts of those in power. 

“Situated as we aie in this country, the wonder is th\t a conflict did not 
come earlier, thanks partly to the intervention of Lord Invin from time to time. 

“Govemment claim that they have an undoubted light under the constitution 
to decide what legislation they shall ask the House to pass and when That is 
no doubt true within prescribed limits, but it must not be foi gotten that the 
Speaker exerts a diiect influence upon the couise and extent of legislative action. 

“This is what Redlicli at page 142, column 2, sa>s . But the most importan 
function discharged by him (the Speakei), that which gives him his chief political 
influence, is that of being the sole and final judge of whether any motion or 
amendment is in oider or not. By vntue of the traditional and incomparable 
authority which is conceded him by all parties in the House, immense power i*? 
thus placed m his hands, and under certain circumstances he may exert a direct 
influence upon the extent of legiblative action.” 

*It will thus be seen that the claim made by Government has its own 
limitations. Sir Darcy Lindsay, the leader of the European Group, and the Law 
member Sir B. L. Mittcr, contend that it is the light of the House to decide 
whether it should proceed with the Safety Bill or not. Both dispute the right 
of the Chair to give any ruling on the question whether, assuming that a real 
debate is impossible, the motion is in order or not. 

“The Law Member further contends that the Chair is bound to leave the 
decision on this point of ordei in the hands of the House, and quotes as his 
authority p'^ge 145, volume second, Redhch ; but he does not complete the 
quotation and leaves out the follow-ing : But it is entirely in the Speaker’s 
alscretion whether, and when, to call for the decision of the House. If he deems 
It unnecessary to do so, his ruling is final. 

“It is quite clear fiom this that the Speaker is under no obligation to 
leave the decision of a question like this in the hands of the House. In fact, 
it did at one time occur to me as a possible course to adopt, but when 
1 heard the statement made on behalf of Government— a statement which, 

I must confess, is calculated to undermine the authoiity of the Chair and 
amounts to a direct challenge of its powers— and when 1 heard, the other 
day, the amazing remarks of the leader of the European Group that by the 
exercise of my undoubted light to give my ruling on a point of order, I would be 
assuming the position of a dictator, or usurper : I thought to myself that in 
yielding to such arguments I would be shiiking rny lesponsibility. 

“But there is another and a more serious objection to the proposal. Assuming 
that I left the decision of the point of ordei to the House, and the House 
decided that it be pioceeded with, the Chair would be bound, in that case, to 
put the question without any debate, if it was found that a debate was impossible. 
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This course would deprive the minority of their light of reasonable debate which 
it is my duty to protect. 

“I understood the Leader of the House the other day to claim that Govern- 
ment were entitled to ask the Chair to put a motion to the vote of the House 
although there was no debate as none was possible. I was, however, much relieved 
when I heard the reply of the Law Member, on behalf of Government, to the 
question which I put to him during the course of his speech. 

“I asked him whether Government claimed that they were entitled to ask 
the Chair to put a motion although there might be no debate on it because a 
debate was not possible. The reply of the Law Member was ; I am not sugges- 
ting that for a moment, but my submission is this, that if it is capable of reason- 
aoic dec'.'.le. then I presume it will be your duty to put the question before the 
House. 

“I am in enliie agreement with the view expressed by the Law Member. 
My difficulty is that I am not satisfied that, in the circumstances of the case, any 
real or leasonable debate is possible on this motion. On the contrary, the 
speeches that I heard the other day have confirmed me in the view I had ex- 
pressed in my statement, that no real debate was possible without repeated 
reference to any discussion of a matter sub judice and that matters sub judice 
were the only vital matteis relevant to this debate. 

“Indeed, the Law Member admitted in his speech the other day that we 
might be handicapped at the pi csent moment, foi Standing Older 29 came in the 
way. He fuithcr said that he was not disputing the fact that there might be 
certain common factois between the Meerut case and the grounds upon which 
this Bill was fiamed. 

“One has only to lead the speeches of the Leader of the House on the Public 
Safety Bill, made from time to time, and compare them with the allegation 
made in the complaint against the 31 accused, to be convinced that the funda- 
mental basis of both is identical. The logical result will be that no debate could 
take place on the motion in question and on the large number of amendments 
which have been tabled, and also on the motion that the Bill be passed. I would 
have to put all those questions without any debate and secuie the passage of 
the Bill. 

“Such a course is unthinkable and would be a gross abuse of the forms and 
pioccdure of the House. It has been suggested to me that I should allow the 
debate on this motion to proceed, and if it was found that a real debate was 
impossible, I should then consider whether I should not exeicise my light of 
declining to put the question, instead of ruling the motion out of order at 
this stage. 

“Although this suggestion has not been seriously picssed, either by the 
Government or any of the speakers on the point of order, I have caiefully con- 
sidered It, and am of opinion that those who still contend that a debate is possible, 
would be completely disillusioned as soon as the debate began. I have no doubt 
that I would have repeatedly to intervene and call speaker after speaker to order. 

“I would be deceiving myself, and deceiving the House, if I left any im 
pression on the mind of anyone that I had any doubt whatever that any debate on 
any vital matter in respect of the Bill was possible. 

“I have, therefoie, decided to leject the suggestion, the adoption of which 
would result in a pure waste of public time and would have all the appearance of 
a farce and a fraud. It has been contended that as the motion has already been 
made, the House is seized of the Bill and the Chair has no power to withhold it 
from Its consideiation. This is a mistaken view. The point that the motion is 
out of Older can be taken at any time bcfoie it is voted upon : and the Chair is 
entitled to lule it out if it is of that opinion. 

“The only question that now remains to be determined is whether the motion 
is in order, or not. It is my duty, as President of this House, to see that it 
transacts its business with due regard to the forms and procedure laid down in 
the Act, Rules and Standing Orders governing the same ; and where no Rules or 
Standing Ordeis exist, in accordance witn the accepted principles, precedents 
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and conventions that should legulate the free discus&ion and fair decision 
of every question before the House, 

“It is a duty which the President owes to the House and to every member 
theieof, and is one which he cannot shaie with, or delegate to Government or 
the Opposition, or submit to the veidict of a majority or minority in the House. 

“Evciy matter requiring the decision of the Assembly, to quote the words of 
Stand'ng Older 30, can only be brought forwaid by means of a question put by 
the Piesidcnt on a motion pioposed by a meinbei. When a motion is so pioposed 
by the mo\er, it is the light of the House to discuss it, and no delegation from, 
or infringement of, this light of reascnable debate can be permitted by the Chair, 
on any giound, real or imaginary, of uigent executive policy 01 otherwise. Even 
\\heie express provision is made by the Standing Ciders, or Rules, for the 
abridgement of this light — foi example, motions for closuie — it is the duty of the 
Picsident to see that they do not involve an abuse of the Rules, or Standing 
Orders, 01 any infringement of the right of leasonable debate. 

“It follows theiefore that the Piesident cannot put a question for the decision 
of the House without reasonable debate, 01 without affording the membeis every 
opportunity for such a debate. It is obvious that to do so would be to deny to 
the House its fundamental light of free discussion, and a decision on the merits 
of the question befoie it and would constitute a negation of the very basis of 
all deliberative and legislative bodies. As I ha\e already pointed out, not only 
no reasonable debate but haidly any debate is possible in lespect of the motion 
now befoie the House. 

“Theie arc, as hon’ble membeis air awaie, certain limitations of debate which 
aie expressly laid down by Standing Oidet 29 in the intciests of fair, reasonable 
debate within the House, as also in the laigci interests of the public and State. 
The fust of these is that a member, while speaking, shall not lefer to any matter of 
fact wheicon a judicial decision is pending. 

‘ I have been assured by the Leader of the House that Government on their 
side, will see no reference is made to matters sub judice in the debate on the 
motion, and I have been invited to help them in seeing that no such reference is 
made by others m exercise of their right of debate. I cannot but consider such 
a proposal, coming fiom a party that has by it own action in launching the 
prosecution during pendency of the Dill made debate on it impossible, as unfair 
to those membeis who desiie to e ppose the motion and dispro\e the case made 
in suppoit thereof by the Home Member, and unfair also to the House, which 
has to give its decision on it. 

“The Law' Member admits that the light of reasonable debate exists, but 
contends that in this case it has already been exercised twice and that therefore 
fuithei exercise of this right is supeifluous. This betiays a fundamental mis- 
conception of the pioceduie of the House and the rights of debate of members 
on motions. 

“The House, and eveiy one of its members, has the light on every occasion 
that a Bill is taken into consideration — whethei on a motion to refer it to a Select 
C ommitice, or pass the Bill as amended after consideration and the passing of 
Its clauses— to discuss the case for the enactment of the Bui as a whole, and give 
its decision thereon. I cannot, by reason of previous discussion having taken 
place, impose on the membeis the obligation to vote foi the motion without the 
debate they arc entitled to raise. 

“It has been contended that the right to rule the motion out of order is not 
expressly conferred on the Piesident by any of the Rules or Standing Orders of 
the Assembly. Indeed, the Law Member goes further and says that as the 
Assembly and its President aie cieatuies of a Statute, the conventions and prece- 
dents of the House of Commons have no application, and that such power cannot 
be deduced by implication from the piovisions of the Rules and Standing 
Orders. Such pow'er, according to him, must be expressly given, but it is a matter 
of common knowledge that the conventions and precedents of the House of Com- 
mons are being quoted repeatedly in legislative bodies in India and acted upon. 

“It was only last year that the Chair exercised its inherent power to disallow 
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the introduction of an important Bill on the ground that the course proposed 
abuse of the forms and procedure of the House and violated its proprieties. 

“If the contention of the Hon^ble the Law Member is upheld and the Chair 
restricted to the powers expressly confeiied on it by the Rules and Standing 
Ordeis of this House, the business of this House would become impossible. 

“The Leader of the House, the Law Member and the leader of the European 
Group have, in support of their contention, lelied upon the pioceedings of the 
House of Commons i elating to the following Acts : — 

“fi) Act for the better piotection of peisons and piopeity in Ireland, i88i. 

“( 2 ) Defence of the Realm Act, passed in the early years of the recent var. 

“1 have carefully studied the debates on the above measures, but am unable 
to find either that the present point of order was raised and decided, or that 
there was in fact a common basis for the prosecutions as well as the Bills befoie 
the House, as in the case here. I am theicfore unable to deiive any guidance from 
these instances for deciding the point before me 

“Foi these reasons I am of opinion, although the power to rule this motion 
out of Older is not expressed in so many words in any Rules and Standing Ordeis, 
It does arise by necessary implication and analogy, and I am theiefoie satisfied 
that in any case the Chair has the inherent power to lule out a motion on the 
giound that it involves an abuse of the forms of proceduie of this House, as tins 
motion, I hold, does. / therefore rule it out of order 

There was no demonstration on eithci side. The President immediately 
thereafter read to the House a communication from the Governoi-Geneial, 
summoning members to hear his address tomorrow. Some Swaiajiats fiist did 
not use in their seats but the President asked them as a matter of courtesy to use. 
After the communication was read, the Picsident asked whether the Home 
Member had any statement to make. The Home Member said, ‘Not any 
in view of the Governoi -General’s communication ’ After this the house 
adjourned. 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Address. 

On the I2lh APRIL^ His Excellency the Viceioy dehveied a most impoitant 
addiess to a joint sitting of both Houses of the Indian Legislature. The Viceioy 
referred to the bomb outiage and to the President’s ruling, and announced his 
decision to issue an Oidinance embodying the Public Safety Bill and to secure 
the amendment of the rules to pi event the President of either House from 
inteirupting normal legislative pioceduie. His Excellency said : 

“1 have exercised my piivilcge of requiring the attendance of the members 
of both Chambers for two purposes , the fust is that 1 might have an oppor- 
tunity of associating myself, by what is at once the most peisonal and most fomial 
means open to me, v|th what, I know, will have been the immediate and univeisal 
feelings of resentment at the outrage which, four days ago, was perpetrated in 
this building. 

“It is not necessary for me to dwell upon the actual events which took place 
befoie the eyes of many here. We must thank the merciful protection of over- 
ruling Piovidence that the designs of wicked men should have been, as it seems, 
so unaccountably and miraculously fiustrated ; while to Sir Bomanji Dalai we 
tender our sincere sympathy mingled, as it may happily be, with giatitude that 
he and the others weie spared even graver injury. With the acts committed the 
law can be left to deal ; but there aie certain general reflections that may perhaps 
rightly find expression at such a time as this. 

“Throughout history men have been tempted to seek the promotion 
of political purposes by resort to crime, though they may result in the 
destruction of a few individual lives. Such efforts are foiedoomed to failure 
because there is a fundamental and instinctive reason which leads ordinal y 
men everywhere to levolt against such attempted terrorism ; for they realise that 
society itself depends upon the quality of protection th >t it can guarantee to the 
humblest of its constituent members and that if this guarantee were to be lightly 
violated and trodden underfoot, society would rapidly revert to the order of the 
jungle where strength and stealth are the only abiding sources of security. 
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“And if this be true of the atterflpts to challenge the sanctity of individual 
life, of how much more grave import, such as that which is in all our minds, 
directed against a body which, with its sister Chamber, is not only a collection of 
individuals, but stands in a collective capacity for something more significant 
and comprehensive than even the sum of all the interests represented in it ? 

“Here we come face to face wtth a naked conflict of two contradictory philo- 
sophies. This Assembly exists as the outward symbol of that supremacy of 
reason, argument and persuation which man through the ages has been, and is 
siill, concerned to establish over the elemental passions of his kind. The bomb 
stands as a cruel and hideous expression of the gospel of physical violence which, 
repudiating reason, would recoil fiom no atrocity in the achievement of its 
Sinister designs. It is, indeed, paitly because, through the corpoiate person of this 
Assembly, a direct thi eat has thus been levelled at the whole constitutional life of 
India and everything which that life includes, that I h'lve thought fit to summon the 
two Houses together here to-day. 

“On more than one occasion it has been the duty of Government to call 
public attention to the subversive and 1 evolutionary schemes of which India 
IS, in certain quaiters, the piofcssed objective. I have never concealed my view 
of the gravity of the d.ingei which, if our vigilance were for a moment relaxed, 
would menace Indian society, and I would urge the hon’ble members to ponder 
long and seriously upon what h s behind the lecent incident. 

“Deeds of violence, such as that of which th s Chamber has recently been the 
scene, can never be completely disent.ingied from the setting in which the ideas 
behind them have been nurtuied. In such matters, some men have thought and 
spoken before other men resorted to extiemily of action ; and dangerous words 
written, or spoken, by one man aie only too frequently the poiso ous seed falling 
upon the soil of another man’s perveitcd imagination. 

“From such loots, in due couise, springs the impulse which dnves human 
be tu's to ruthless and shameless crime and invests it with a false halo of self- 
saciifice ; And so, to go no further back than the last few months, India is dis- 
graced by the muider in Lahore of that young, and most promising, police officer 
Ml. Saunders, and the gallent Head Constable, Chaman Singh ; still more 
recently of a highly respected Indian Lohee Officei in Barisal ; and lastly by the 
outiage here which many hon’ble members were compelled to witness. 

"I do not doubt tlrat all right thinking persons, with su( h an object lesson 
fresh in their memoiy, will be of one mind and speak with one voire in reprobation 
of such conduct ; but if there be reprobation let it be unquahfed. To condemn 
a crime in one breadth and in the next to seek excuse for it by laying the blame 
on those against whom it is directed, is no true condemnation. 

“Speaking here as the head of the Goveininent of India, it behoves me to 
make it abundantly plain that my Government will not be deterred, by any such 
futile and insensate acts, from the discharge of its evident duty — to take whatever 
measures may seem to it right and necesasry for the piotection of law-abiding 
citizens. In one respect, and it is vital, thte take of Government and of the legisla- 
tuie is same ; that task is to secuie conditions under which alone things that make 
for India’s welfare and happiness may gio.v. .Apart from all other considerations, 
such an event as that of last Monday cannot possibly accelerate, any more than 
It hould be allowed to retard, the development of Indian institutions and the 
oideily pursuit of Indian aspirations which the true friends of India desire. 

“It IS not, by resort to force, or by behef m force, that the future can be 
assured and those who raspire and take part in such outrages are, indeed, the 
greatest enemies of India’s progress. For let no man stand aside and de’ludc 
himself into the belief that the State’s security is not the affair of individual citizen. 
Once the gospel of force is admitted as a suitable means for the attempted coercion 
of Government theie is no conflict of interest religious, racial or econemic. which 
it may not be sought to solve by appeal to the same tribunal. 

“The second reason, for which I have required your attendance this morning, 
was to acquaint the hon’ble members with decisions reached by my Government in 
view of the situation created by the ruling given yesterday by the President of the 
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Legislative Assembly. The result of that ruling is twofold. In the first place, it 
propounds an interpietation of the ruhs which, I am satisfied, is not in conformity 
with their intention. In the second place, the piactical effect of the President’s 
ruling, as it stands, is to debar the Government from asking the Legislature 
to give it additional powers of which it conceives itself to stand in need, and 
to make it impossible for eiihei Chamber of the Legislature to record any decision 
upon Government's pioposals, or to form its own judgment upon the question 
whether or not it could usefully conduct its debates on these proposals, within 
the rules of the 01 dev. 


*‘I desire to state clearly, the position of myself and my Government on both 
these issues. Entei taming, as it does, no doubt as to the intention of the rules in 
question, my Government is none the less constrained to recognise that the only 
appropriate person to intcipiet, within cither House of the Legislature, the rules 
under which it works, is the Piesident of the House himself. If, therefore, the 
interpretation of the 1 Liles by the Piesident of either House gives rise, as now, to 
a situation in which Government, for gi we leasons is unable to acquiesce, the 
only course open is to secure by due authority, such amendment of the rules as 
may be necessary to prevent any recuircnce, in future, of a similar interruption in 
normal legislative procedme. That couise we propose to follow without delay, 
and in order that thcic may be no misimdcrst.indin I will add that the broad 
purpose of the amendment in the rules whi:h we propose to seek will be to secure 
that the progress of legislation, which it is withm the powei of the Indian Legisla- 
ture to pass, shall not be pievcnted by the Presulent of either House, except in 
virtue of expi ess powei s to do so confeiied upvin him by the rules and Standing 
Ordeis. 

‘•Meanwhile and pending the possibility of fiiither action in the Legislature 
the primary responsibility for protecting the foundations of an ordered State 
rests and must rest, upon the Executive Government of which I am the head. 
Neither I nor my (government can neglect that responsibility even though the 
technical difficulty cieated by the ruling, to which 1 have already referred, has 
made it impossible to share it with the Legislature. We cannot ignore the fact 
that the men behind the revolutionary movement against which the Bill is directed 
will not stay their hands because the enactment by the Indian Legislature of 
preventive legislation postponed. With the danger in view and speaking with a full 
knowledge of much that can necessarily not now be publicly disclosed. I conceive 
that it has become impciativc for go\ eminent to obtain the powers pioposed in 
the Public Safety Bill, without fuithcr delay 

“I have accoidingly decided, aftci a careful review of all the facts, to avail 
myself of the aulhonty confciicd upon the Governor-General under Section 72 of 
the Government of India Act, m oider to issue an Ordinance giving to the 
Governor-Geneial-in*Council the powers in question The purpose of those powei s 
as the legislaUne is aware is pieventivc. They will affect none who are content to 
employ their libeity in this countiy for legitimate ends by legitimate means and the 
conditions under which they will be exeicised have been the subject of very full 
and careful consideration. 

“I am fully conscious of the senous charactei of the personal decision which 
I thought right to take, but though the responsibility, in this particular 
matter, rests upon the Governor-General alone, I have no fear that my action will 
not command the appi oval of that vast majoiity of India’s people who have faith 
in India’s futuie, and whose fust desire is to see their country prosperous, conten- 


ted and secure”. 


The Assembly then adjourned ‘Sine die\ 



The Bombay Legislative Council. 

The first 1929 session of the Bomljay Legislative Council began on the 18TH 
FEBRUARY 1929 with the formal opening ceremony of the new Council House 
and address from His Excellency the Governor. At the outset His Excellency 
referred to the recent riots in the city and regretted that it should have occurred 
at the commencement of his term of office, assuring the house however that he 
himself and his Government would do all that lay in their power to remove the 
causes of these unfortunate events and to take such precautions as might be 
possible to prevent the recurrence of the incident. 

In this connection he also wanted the Council to consider the means of 
providing funds for the met ease of police force. 

Referring to the financial position of the piovincehe regretted that the 
unsatisfactory position of the recent years does n^t show any improvement this 
year. Nation-building departments on the other hand are making ever-increas- 
ing demands for more funds, and with a revenue shewing tendency to decrease 
the only source for the Goveinment is increasing of taxation. 

The Hon Mr All Muhammad Kh in Dehlavi, Ptesident of the Council, 
presided. After swearing in of the new members of whom there were nine, 
the majority being officials, an<l aftei interpellations the Hon Mr. G. B. Pradhan, 
Finance Member iniioduccd the budget estimates for 1929-30. The following is a 
summary : — 


Budgctforl929*30. 

The total estimate of revenue for 1929-30 in 1,524 lakhs, total expenditure 
estimated is 1,523 lakhs leaving a surplus ot one lakh. The year 192S-29 opened 
with an actual balance of 31S lakhs, of which 202 lakhs was in famine fund and 
the estimated closing balance was 266 lakhs, an improvement of 15 lakhs 
which brought up the actual closing balance to 318 lakhs due to loans voted 
for famine rcliei in Sind and Gujarat not being fully distributed during the year. 

In estimating for the next year’s budget, it is assumed that Stamps and 
Court Fees Act would be renewed. It is also estimated that under the capital 
section of accounts, there will be a small deficit owing to the withdrawal from 
famine relief fund. The total borrowing for works next year will amount to 
433 lakhs of which 355 are for Sukkur Barrage, 23 for other irrigation works 
and 39 for other pui poses. The Development Depaitment will borrow 16 lakhs. 

Mr. Piadhan staled that the Hack Hay Reclamation up to the end of 
March 1928 cost seven crores and ihirty-six lakhs of which only 22 lakhs had 
been so far realised from the military authorities from the sale of recreation 
grounds. The Government now hope that block number eight of the Back 
Bay will be fit for handing over to the Military Department by May next and 
Rs. 205 lakhs would be realised. The loss in the Back Bay scheme is estimated 
at more than three crores. Mr. Pradhan denounced the Meston settlement 
and was anxious to obtain a share of income-tax and super-tax collections in 
the Bombay Presidency. The industrial housing schemes also show heavy 
losses. The Finance Member said that the unfortunate losses had considerably 
curtailed the activities of other departments but the Government have to face 
facts and make provision for amortization of different debts. The construction 
of the Lloyd Barrage in Sind was progressing satisfactorily. Outstanding 
debts incur»*ed by the Presidency amounts to neatly 43 crores. 

On the 19TH. FEBRUARY Mr. Shroff moved a condolence resolution 
Sympathising with the family of Lala Lajpat Rai. The motion was unanimously 
passed after the members representing different parties and Mr, J. L. Rieu, on 
behalf of Government, had associated themselves with the resolution, 

35 
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General discussion of Budget. 

The Council then proceeded to the general discussion of the Budget, in the 
course of which it was pointed out, that, though it was showed a surplus budget, 
actually it was only a deficit budget. A complaint was made that while the 
nation-bui/ding departments were being starved, unnecessary e^tra expenditure 
was being incurred on the Secretariat establishment. 

Mr. Lalji Naranji, who characterised the Budget as a disappointing docu- 
ment, said that the financial outlook of the presidency was very gloomy and called 
for a complete overhauling of po icy and methods. His analysis of the root 
cause of the present chaos sh)wed that Government’s p)licy of engaging in 
commercial enterprises since the inception of the Reforms was mainly responsible 
for these commercial undertakings which had resulted in complete collapse of the 
financial credit of Bombay. 

On the 2 oTH. FEBRUARY the Council passed unanimously a resolution 
recording the appreciation of the House of the meritorious services rendered by 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri as India’s Ambassador to South Africa m promoting 
good feeling and helping to solve the Indian problem on a satisfactory basis, and 
making the culture and civilisation of India better understood and appreciated 
in South Africa. 

The Swaraj Party to day did not move the adjouinment of the House on the 
question of the Bombay riot. 

General debate on the budget was next resumed. Mr. Noor Mahomed (Sind) 
bitterly complained that Sind was receiving step-motherly treatment. The essential 
services and projects were being starved. Other meml3ers complained that the 
financial stringency of the Government was getting worse every year. The debate 
continued until the Council adjourned. 

On the 2 iST. FEBRUARY the President announced that Mr. K. M. Munslu's 
motion of adjournment of the House to discuss riots and Government handling 
of the same was in order and fixed 4 p.m. for it. Mr. Hotson, Home Member 
pleaded for postponement till next week alleging that he had no time to collect 
necessary papers, being almost hourly engaged in dealing with issues arising from 
those troubles. Mr. Munshi agreed to raise the question again next week by a 
fresh notice of the adjournment motion. 

Enhanced Stamp Fees Perpetuated. 

On the 22ND. FEBRUARY the Hon’ble Mr. Pradhan introduced in the 
Council the bill to amend the Indian Stamp (Bombay Amendment) Act to seek to 
perpetuate the enhanced scale of stamp fees for revenue purposes of the Govern- 
ment. It was first put into operation for four years in 1922. Its life was extended 
for two years as financial position did not improve. Now the Government pro- 
poses to make it permanent, bringing the Act in line with similar Acts in Madras, 
Bengal and the Punjab. 

The Indian Merchants’ representative, Mr. Lalji Naranji, vehemently opposed 
the Bill as the Government had not put forward any valid ground. What is 
the use of sanctioning 'an increase of revenue, he asked, unless the House was 
convinced that the money sanctioned were not wasted by the Government ? 

Mr. K. F. Nariman opposing the Bill warned the Government that they 
would be disillusioned if they thought that by adjusting the temperature of 
the House by means of newly installed weather-cooling apparatus in the new hall 
they would be able to cajole the members into acquiescence in all Govt, measures 
and policies. He suggested retrenchment in Public Services as the only means 
of improving to some extent the financial condition of the Bombay Presidency. 

After further discussion the Council passed the first reading of the Bill to 
amend the Indian Stamps (Bombay Amendment) Act by a majority of 48 votes 
against forty-one. The Bill to amend the Court Fees Act was next introduced 
when the House adjourned. 
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Enhancement of Court Fees. 

On the 23RD. FEBRUARY the Council proceeded with the discussion of 
the bill to continue enhancement of court fees originally meant for three years by 
an Act of 1926. Several members opposed the bill on the ground that the province 
was most heavily taxed already. Mr. Hotson, Home Member, dealt with non- 
official ciiticism and said the proposal for establishment of a civil court in 
Bombay was acceptable to Government, but for financial stringency. 

Mr. Nariman opposing the bill referred to delays and the heavy cost of 
litigation in the High Court and deplored that judges work practically for six 
months in a year and even then waste time in administrative work to the detri- 
ment and delay of litigants. 

The Finance Member said that the bill only dealt with probate duties and 
fulfilled all canons of taxation and consented to have the bill extended only for 
one year. Though the fiist reading of the bill was carried Mr. Kale moved an 
amendment to make certain alterations and, Government objecting to the amend- 
ment, the president reserved ruling on the point till Monday. The Home Member 
then moved the second reading of the bill to establish a Small Causes Court at 
Karachi. 'Jhe Council then adjourned to Monday. 

On the 25TH. FEBRUARY the President gave a ruling regarding the 
amendment moved by Kao Bahadur Kale that the Court Fees Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee. The President held the amendment to be out of order 
as it was beyond the scope of the Bill to make changes as proposed. The Bill was 
then passed. 


Karachi Small Cause Court Bill. 

The Council then resumed discussion ft)r the second reading of the Bill for 
providing a couit of small causes at Karachi. The second reading moved by 
the Home Member was then pioceeded with. Mr Noor Mahomed, a member from 
Hyderabad (Sind), stoutly opposed exclusion of Sub-Judges from being appointed 
Chief Judges of the Small Causes Court at Karachi. Another amendment pro- 
viding for recruitment of the Chief Judge from the Pleaders, Advocates, and 
Attorneys of sufficient standing, besides Sub-judges being accepted by Govern- 
ment, the second reading of the Bill was passed and third reading was postponed. 

Minister Mr. Jadav then moved his Ihll to amend the Bombay Abkari Act for 
exercising control over Mowra Flowers for carrying out prohibition policy. The 
House then adjourned. 

Debate on the Bombay Riot. 

On ihe 26TH. FEBRUARY Mr. Munshi representing the Bombay University 
moved for adjournment to call attention to the recent disturbances in Bombay. 

The President, calling upon Mr, Munshi to move his adjournment motion, 
pointed out that the ciiuens of Bombay deplored the unfortunate events in the 
city. The citizens had maintained a spirit which he hoped would be maintained 
by the members of the Council during the debate. 

Mr. Munshi, in moving for adjournment, said that Hindu and Mahomedan 
members had come to an agreement, and had put forward certain proposals 
for a committee of thiee non-official members to be presided over by the Chief 
Justice of the Bombay High Court to thoroughly investigate the recent 
disturbance. Mr. Munshi hoped the proposal would be accepted by the House 
and the Government. 

Replying co the debate, Mr. Hotson, Home Member, reviewed at great 
length the various phases of the disturbances, and said the total deaths num- 
beicd 145, including 89 Hindus, 25 Pathans, 29 other Mahomedans, one 
European and one Parsi. The injuied numbered 643. The military fired ii 5 
rounds and the police 53 rounds. Seven Mahomedans and four Hindus were 
killed as a result of the firing. 

After emphasising that the riots were never directed against the Government, 
Mr. Hotson referred to the question whether the Government’s action was 
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sufficiently prompt and whether the use of greater force at an early stage 
would have ended the riots more quickly ; and he announced that the Govern- 
ment proposed to compile a complete repoit dealing with every aspect of the 
disturbances from which the public would be able to ludge'the dispositions made 
by the Government, the military and the police at various stages. He said the 
Government and their officers awaited the veidict confidently. He did not 
believe that the Government could o^ should have acted otherwise than as they 
did. Mr. Hotson pointed out that an immediate inquiry was impossible, as many 
matters would be coming up befotc the courts. He also warned the House of 
the danger that an inquiry would again arouse feelings of anger and hostility 
which now had happdy quieted down. 

The Home Member added that, if after the report was published, there was 
still a feeling among responsible persons that an enquiry was necessary, the 
Government would consider the matter again. The Home Member, concluding, 
paid a warm tribute to the conduct of the police and the military in the trying 
times. The adjournment motion was earned, 6o voting for and 31 against. 

Government's Revenue Policy Criticised. 

On the 27TH. FEBRUARY the Council assembled to vote on Budget grants. 
The Government’s recent commiini(|iie announcing suspension of revenue collec- 
tions in districts affected liy the lecenl host v\as disputed by Mr. Amrit Lai Seih 
producing notices of “ mamlatdais ” orders to the contrary. Mr. Smart, Com- 
missioner, Northein Division, assured the house that fresh orders directing 
suspension of collection would be issued and the Goveinment decided to give 
takavi and other reliefs to the agi icultunsts in the areas affected by the frost. 
After further discussion on a cut of five lakhs in land revenue moved yesterday 
the house adjourned. 

On the 28TH. FEBRUARY the adjournment motion which was to be moved 
to discuss the distress of the agnculturi'sts owing to the recent frost in Gujerat 
was dropped as the subject was discussed at length during the debate of five lakhs 
proposed by Mr. Bhimbhai Naik. Various speakers to-day strongly criticised 
the Government’s revenue policy. Mr. Kale suggested that Government should 
consult with the agriculturists’ repiesentative and adopt the basis of assessment 
in the way suiting to the paying capacity of the poor peasants even at the risk 
of sacrificing revenues as done by the Punjab Government. 

Mr. K. F. Naiiman pointed out that high authorities like Mr. Gokhale 
and Mr. George Wingate attributed poverty uf the peasants to Goveinment’s 
revenue policy and urged removal of the Land Revenue Act from the Statute 
Book as it was an oppressive measure denying th peasants the right of appeal 
to the Court against the arbitrary and unjust settlement by the Revenue Officers. 
The Speaker added that as a result of this policy the last years Bardoli campaign 
was started and it ended by finally establishing this right to agncultui isis. 

Government’s Excise Policy Condemned. 

The proposed cut of five lakhs was lost and the Council passed the total 
demand under revenue. The next giant under Excise was discussed when 
Mr. Nariman proposed a token cut of rupee one as a mark of censure against 
the excise policy of Government in general and favountism in the matter of 
appointment in the Department m particular. The cut motion was lost. Another 
cut of Rs. 100 w'as moved by Mr. and discussion on this cut was in progress 
when the House rose for the day. 

On the iST. MARCH during the debate on excise grant, Mr. Ginwalla 
said that in a country like India where drinking was discouraged among many 
communities on religious grounds drink could easily be put down provided 
Government were really serious. 

On the 2ND. MARCH, during the debate on the motion for a cut of Rs. 100 
on the excise demand in which the Government sustained defeat, Mr. Nariman 
made a trenchant attack on the anti-prohibition measuie of the Government and 
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proved from the incidents connected with the picketing of liquor shops in 
Surat that Government were not earnest about prohibition. Mr. Nariman 
suggested the advisability of ihc Excise Minister attending the lectures of Pussy- 
foot Johnson, the world-renowned prohibitionist. 

The Government sustained another defeat in course of discussion on the 
excise policy which was going on for the last iwo days on another cut of Rs. 100 
from the excise demand. The Goveinment member wanted to abandon the pro- 
gianime of bringing about a total prohibition in course of twenty years. 

It might be remembeied that a programme for total prohibition by slow 
degrees was passed by the Council some years hack, but it was being followed 
half-heartedly by the Goveinment and they now instead of reducing the number 
of liquor shops proposed an increase of same on the plea of increase of illicit disti- 
lation and consequent loss of revenue. These actions of the Government were 
strongly criticised by several members culminating in to-day’s defeat in carrying 
out the censure motion by an ovei whelming majority. 

Govemment’s Forest Policy Criticised. 

On the 4TH. MARCH the Council discusserl the forest policy of the Govern- 
ment on a token cut proposed by a non-official member. Non-(jfficial members 
favouring the motion pleaded for greatei economy ana lor the ab' lition of grazing 
fees and wanted that Forest menials sh >uld be supplied wdth khaddar unifoims. 

The Commissioner of the Southern Divisirtn, replying to the debate, denied 
the charge of extravagance and said that Foiest work needed closely woven 
material. After four hoiii s’ discussion, the cut was withdrawn by the mover on 
being assured by Mi. Jadhav, the Minister in chaigc, that the principal complaint 
would be looked into. 

The Council then continued discussion on the budget. One cut proposed 
in the scheduled taxes was negatived, and another cut in irrigation grant was 
under discussion when the Council rose for the day. 

Giant for Water Divinct. 

On the 6TH, MARCH discsssiun on Mi. J.C. Swam.narayan’s motion for 
the reduction of the sum for the establishment chaigps of the Water Diviner 
which was moved the day before was c mimued. It was stated that the office 
was a sinecure appointment cieated to pationise an individual. The Revenue 
Member maintained that the c fficer was doing very valuable woik. The motion 
was lost by 34 votes against 30. 

Government’s Iirigation Policy Criticised. 

Criticism was next directed .against the general irrigation policy of the 
Goveinment. It was stated that irrigation projects were undertaken with an 
eye to business, and the Bombay Presidency, excluding bind, was the most 
neglected province in the matter of itngation facilities. 

The General Member assuied the House that the works had been organised 
with the sole object of improving the economic condition of the people. The 
Government had spent Rs. 11 crores on these woiks so far and the return 
was not more than 2 per cent. 

The total demand of 12 crores under “ irrigation ” was granted. 

Bombay Riots and After. 

On the 7TH. MARCH Mr. Holson, Home Member, made a statement 
regarding the committee of enquiiy into the recent Bombay riots which w^as the 
subject of an adjournment motjon in the House. 

Mr. Hotson stated that the Government of Bombay were willing to accede 
to the desire expressed by the House that a committee of enquiry should be 
appointed as soon as its composition was settled and the consent of those 
invited to join it obtained. He informed the House that ths Chief Justice of 
the Bombay High Court, who was asked to preside over the Committee, had 
refused for reasons the force of uhich the Government fully appieciated. The 
Government hoped to secure the services of another chairman whose impartiality 
and ability would similarly command geneial confidence. As the names of 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimiullah and Sir Chunilal Mehla were acceptable to the House 
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they were being invited to serve on the committee. He hoped that they would 
find themselves able to spare for this important public duty, 

'ihe Cc mmittee uould assemble early to draw up the programme and decide 
when they should fake evidence and whether meetings should be held in public 
or in camera. The terms of reference would be as follows: To enquire into 
the recent disturbances in Bcmbay, their causes and origins, the course which 
they took and the measures adopted by the Government to suppress them, and 
to make iecommcndatic>ns. Mr. Hotson said that in the meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment would prtceed with the compilation of the report which he had mentioned 
in the Council last week. It would undoubtedly assist the committee in its 
investigation. 

Giant for Oriental Translator’s Office. 

Mr. J. C. Swaminarayan’s motion for a cut Rs. 8,000 in the demand for Rs. 
56,000 for the pay of 24 translatois in the Oriental Translator’s office which 
was moved the previous day was discussed at great length. A section of 
non-official membeis showed strong resentment at one of the officers of the 
Oriental Translator’s office writing articles in “The Times of India” under 
the heading “ Through Indian Eyes”, and it was suggested by them that some 
of those aricles w'ere calculated to foment communal feelings. 

Mr. Hotson, the Home Member, denied, in the course of a long speech, 
that the articles w’ere offensive, and said that the Goveinment did not propose to 
take any action against the officer concerned under the Government Servants’ 
Conduct Rules. The motion was lost, 46 voting against and 35 for. 

Other demands for Grants. 

On the 8TH, MARCH Mr. Shivdasani moved a cut equivalent to the pay 
of four Commissioners of the Presidency, which posts he wanted to be absolished. 

Mr. Nariman, supporting the cut, made allegations against Mr. Smart, Com- 
missioner, Northern Division, for the part alleged to have been taken by him in 
foiming a loyalist Party in Panchmahals to outwit the Nationalist Party, quoting 
alleged specific instances. 

Mr. Smart challenged the authenticity of the allegations. The Home 
Member stated that if Mr. Nariman repeated the allegations outside the House 
he would be piosccuied, Mr. Naiiman accepted the challenge. This cut was 
finally lost. 

On the iiTH. MARCH there were several motions for reducing the Ministers’ 
salaries, including one by Mr. Nariman for reducing the 'demand by one rupee, 
but none were moved. Mr. Nariman being absent the demands under the head 
“ Administiation of Justice, Jails, Police and Courts” were agreed to without 
discussion. The cut motions were not moved. 

Debate on Educational Policy. 

The Government sustained their third defeat when they opposed the motion 
for a token “ cut ” protesting against the proposed increase m school and college 
fees in the Presidency. 

Another motion foi a token cut in the grant under “Education” to urge 
the removal of Principal Findlay Shirras of the Gujerat College was eventually 
withdrawn, after the Minister of Education had assured the House that the 
relations between the Principal and the students were now very cordial. 

Mr. F. J. Ginwala, moving a third token cut, raised the question of the 
general educational policy of the Bombay Government, and strongly advocated 
the establishment of a Technological Institute at Bombay to impart technical and 
vocational education, and thus solve the problem of unemployment. 

The Education Minister, replying to the debate, said that Government were 
not able to do more than they were now doing because of financial stringency. 

The motion was eventually lost without a division. 

On the 12TH. MARCH Rao Bahadur Kale of Satara moved that the grant 
under “Education” be reduced by one rupee, and strongly criticised the 
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primary education policy of the Government. Member after member expressed 
dissatisfaction with the explanation given by the Minister of Education. 

The Finance Secretary explained that the Government were unable to 
carry out their obligation regarding primary education for want of funds. The 
only way out of the difficulty was new taxation, and the Government were con- 
sidering new sources, but were handicapped by various factors, particularly the 
opposition of the House to additional taxation. Borrowing money for primary 
education, was a financially unsound proposal. He repudiated the rharge that 
the Government were deliberately avoiding giving effect t(3 their declared policy. 
The Government, in fact, were doing everything they could in the interests of 
primary education. 

The Minister for Education, explaining said that he was appointing a Com- 
mittee to go into the question of primary education. The motion for a cut was lost. 

The Revenue Member, Mr. Rieu, demanded Rs 65,000 for the Karachi exten- 
sion scheme, explaining the urgent need for the expansion of Karachi city for 
residential and indus rial purposes. The House was doubtful regarding the 
success of the venture, and warned the Government not to undertake it without 
careful investigation. Eventually, the Revenue Member postponed the scheme, 
till the next session amidst applause. 

Demand for Bombay Development. 

Mr. Joshi, representing Labour, moved a reduction of Rs. 100 in the Bombay 
Development demand for Rs. 25,31,000. Mr. Nariman complained about the 
Enquiry Committee. Witnesses in Government service, he said, were protected, 
but those who were likely to give information against the department were no 
longer in Government employment, and the work of the committee was really 
hampered by such witnesses not coming forward to give evidence, in the 
absence of protection. 

Mr. Hossein Bhoy Lal)i also expressed dissatisfaction as a member of the 
committee at the treatment meted out to the committee by the Government. 
He said the committee was a farce, and he had declined to serve on it. 

The General Member said that the Government had done their best to meet 
the wishes of the committee. It was-not correct to say that the committee was 
treated badly. 

The motion was lost without a division. The remaining demands for giants 
were guillotined. The House them adjourned till Thurslay, 

Abkari Act Amending Bill. 

On the 14TH. MARCH the Council passed the first reading of the bill to 
further amend the Bombay Abkari Act, 1878, the object being to control the 
possession and transpoitof Mhowra flowers in order to check illicit distillation 
and to help the Government in carrying out its avowed policy of total prohibition. 

Mr. Jadhav, Minister for Excise, stated that the Bill was not against the 
poor people who consumed Mhowra as food in small ‘quantities, but was against 
the trader in Mhowra. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee The 
Council then adjourned. 

Maternity Benefits Bill . 

On the 15TH. MARCH Mr. A. Savale moved the second reading of the Bill to 
regulate employment of women and provide for maternity benefits. The Bill wtiich 
had been referred to a select committee was altered a great deal. The select com- 
mittee made the Act applicable to the principal industrial towns only in the first 
instance. A period ot compulsory rest for four weeks following the confinement 
was considered sufficient rest and it h. d been made illegal for a woman mill-worker 
to work in any factory during this period of compulsory rest. The select committee 
do not consider it necessary to establish a maternity benefit fund. It should be 
paid directly by the employer at the fixed rate of eight annas per day for the 
actual period of absence not exceeding three weeks before the confinement and 
for four weeks immediately after the confinement. In order to entitle a woman to 
maternity benefit she should have worked into factory of the employer for not 
less than six months immediately preceding the date on which she gives notice. 
The select committee also recommended that a pregnant woman can absent 
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herself after notifying about the approaching confinement. Penalties are also 
proposed against infringement by a woman herself of the provision of the Bill 
which intended solely for her benefit. 

The discussion on the Maternity Benefit Bill was resumed after lunch. 
Mr. J. B. Petit, Millovvners’ representative, Mr. Lalji Niranji, Merchants’ 
Chamber and Major Willis Jones, nominated official opposed it on the ground 
that it was unfair and uncalled for as well as piemiture measuie. They hold 
that the measures sought to lay the wh>le burden on the factory employers and 
absolutely exempted the State, local bodies and other coiiceins. 

The General Member, Sir Ghulam Hussain Hulayatiilla sai<l he was very 
much surprised at the exposition. The Hill, he said, wns in the interests of 
female labour. As regards shaiing of financial buijen the Government never 
promised contiibution to maternity benefits 

After further discussion the motion for secon 1 rca ling w-s passed The 
Bill was then read for a third time and passed The H ^liS'* tli'^n adjomned. 

No Extension of Life of Prcs'*nt Council. 

On the i6TH. MARCH Sardar M.ijum lar rn ive 1 extension dT *he life of the 
present Council in view of the nest General Election which in ly he held iindei 
the new constitution. The mover h )pe I that the labours of the Simon Commission 
would be expcilited so that the new constitu'inn might om^ into force in 1931. 

Mr. Pradhan, opposing, said that it seemed to him extreinely derogatory 
to their own interests that they should make such a proposal. 

Mr. Munshi, opposing on behalf of the Coalition Nationalist Party, cha- 
racterised the motion as extremely childish. Moreover, th* resilution was 
based on the theme that new constitution would be fra ned by the Snn m Com- 
mission. The general opinion in the country was that the Siinun Commission 
was not likely to be the final wotd in the fuiuie cmstiiution. Attempts were 
being made by leaders of parties in the country to bridge the very unfortunate 
gulf between them and Government on the question of appointment of the Simon 
Commission. It w.is, therefore, clear that the new constitution was n^t based 
on the report of the Commission 

The motion w^as put to the vote and lost by 12 against 26, the Government 
members remained neutral. 

On the basis of old agreements made by the East India Company and 
later by the British Government, Mr. Deshpan le moved a bill to amend the 
Bombay Local Boards Act 1923 so as to grant exemption to Zaminders from 
local cess. The Thakore of Kerwada supporting the bill urged Goveinrnent to 
fulfil their legal obligations. Mr. Jairamlas Desai protested against Govern- 
ment infringing on many of the rights of Zammleis secuied by Sanafis. 

Owing to the strong oppositi in of the majority the mover withlrew the bill. 
The House then passed ^ bill restricong the leni of certain class ot hou<je m 
Karachi of the rent of rupees 34 and below pei rn mth The New Rcn^ Ac as 
passed remains m force till 1931. 

The Council then aljouined ‘‘ sine die.” 



The Madras Legislative Council. 

The winter ScHnion of the Marlras L-'glalative Council commenced its sittings at 
Madras on the 28TH J VNU \.RY 1929 with the Hon’ble M.r. Narasimharaju presiding. 
During question time interpellations were put regarding the expenditure of the Simon 
Committee of the Council. Qaestions over, the Hon’bie Sir Norman Marjonbank-i mov ‘d a 
resolution recording sorrow at the d<»mise of the Raiah of Panagal. 8ii A. P. Patro, Dr. 
Subbarayan, Messrs. Udayar, Muniswamy and Muhammad M »i<ioo paid touching tributes 
to the late Ri]ah. The resolution was passed members standing. 

Messrs. C E Wood, Alladi Krishna Iyer, the newly-appointed Advocate G neraJ, 
the Raja of Venkatagiri, R J C. Ribcitson and F. E, James were sworn in and took 
their seats. Before proceeding with regular business the President referred to the illness of 
the King and expressed thankfulness at tlie prospects of eatly convalescene and intimated 
that he would send m-ssagr- in the name of the Hou-e that they prayed for complete 
recovery at an early date. 

The Andhri University Bill. 

Discussion was then resumed on th** B.ll to am'ind the Andhra Uaivjraity Aot, Dr, 
Subbarayan moved to substitute “ Vizagapafam ” for* ‘Anantapur.” The amendment to 
substitute “ Rajthmundry ” for.“ V zagapatam” was defeated. The House then ad 30 uraed. 

Adjournment Motions, 

The question of construction of a tub“rculo8i8*hoBpital m Spur Tank inspite of protests 
from the Corporation and the public was the first motion of adjiurument in the 
C luncil on the 29TH JANUARY. The Piesident ruletl that there was no point in the 
motion and ruled the motion out of order. Mr. Adinarayanau Chetty moved another 
adjournment motion ilrawmg the attention of the Government to the recent cmduct of the 
poli^'e in pera"cating Congrossm fn in Vidlore Taluk, N irth Arcot U strict. The Law Mimber 
objected have for the motion on the ground that if there was any prosecution pending 
against Congressmen no point could be made out. But the mover replying that there 
were persecution still persistently carnevl on tin re he pressed his motion. There was 
considerable quibbling in the terras persecution and prosecution after which the President 
ruled that the motion was in order and fixed 2<30 p.m. for discussion of the motion. 

The Council then resurael discussion on the araemiraent to the Andhra Uaiversity Act. 
On the previous (lay Dr, Subbarayan had moved an amendment that Vizagapatam should 
be the headquarters of the Univereity. D *. Subbarayan’s amendment was earned by 
68 against 28, At this Dowan Bahadur Ivesava Pillai refused to move that his bill be 
passed into law with the result that the vote in favour of Vizigapatam became mere waste. 

Mr. Naganna Gowd then moved another amending bill for exclusion of Bellary from 
the Andhra University area, as in case V zigapatam was going to be the headquarter it 
would bo of advautage to Bellary people to remain in the Madras University, 

Mr. Muniswami Naidu moved an amendment that B diary, Kurnool, Cuddapah and 
Anantapur should be excluded. It was carried. The Bill as amended was discussed. 
While under dlscudsion the Council adjourned till next day. 

At 2>30 F M , Mr. Adinarayanau Oh'^tty (Swarajist) moved his adjournment motion 
drawing the attention of Government to the recent persecution of Congressmen by the police 
in Vellore Taluka, North Arcot district. In moving the adjournmmt motion Mr. Chetty 
narrated the ways in which the police were conducting themselves. They went out of 
their way to harrass Congressmen and dictate it to magistracy. He said the police attended 
public meetings and called out Congressmen to address on kbadi or uufouchabihty but not 
on Swaraj, He considered that it was done in view of the proximity of the arrival of the 
CommlBsion. 

The Hon. Mr. Mohamad Usman said that Government had not issued any order to 
the police to go out of their way to discharge their duty. In the absence of any specific 
allegation the Home Member said he failed to see any substantiation in the argnments of 
the ^mover Mr. K V. R. Swamy Naidu, Swarajist, said that the Home Member was only 
putting off issnes and nothing wonld be done even in specific cases before the arrival of 

36 
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the Simon Commission. Mr. Arapudaswamy Uiiayar deprecated the absence of facts and 
figure and said that allegations were based on Imaginary issues. Mr. P. Anjaueylu said that 
subordinate police officers were irresponsible in their conduct of their duties. 

While It was under discussion, closure was applied and this was carried. The ad- 
journment motion was then put to the vote and lost by 31 against 69. The members in 
the official benches, ministerialists, nominanted, and the Justicities voted against and only 
the Congress block voted in its favour. The House adjourned. 

On the BOTH JANUARY the Revenue Member’s motion to appoint a Committee con- 
sisting of seven members to enquire into the economic conditions of Krishna-Qodavari East 
and Qodavari West districts as per Council’s resolution passed last November, was passed. 

After considerable discussion the motion for supplementary grant of Rs, 6000 
towards the cost of investigation of maternal diseases was made. Two more grants were 
then granted. Sir A. P. Patro opposing the Madras Civil Courts Act Amending Bill, the 
Law iMember withdrew his motion. The Chief Minister then introduced the Madras 
University Act Amending Rill which contained numerous verbal changes. Consideration of 
the Bill was not over when the house adjourned. 

On the 31ST JANUARY the House agreed on the third reading of the Education 
Minister’s Bill to amend the Madras University Act abolishing the Council of affiliated 
colleges and introducing certain changes in the composition of university machinery. 

Madras Services Commission Bill. 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks then introduced the Madras Services Commission Bill 
and moved its reference to a Select Committee. He made a short speech saying that 
the Bill had good hope of future services in the presidency. Mr. Satyamurthi would 
like the circulation of the Bill and delivered a forceful speech characterising the 
appointment of a Commission as unsound. 

Mr. Satyamurthi deprecated the Commission as bc’ng a creature of the Government 
not vested with powers, as one appointed by the India Government. He charged the 
the Government siding with the party in power and opined that communal bickerings would 
be eternal and personal patronage supreme. No permanence, discipline and above 
all efficiency were assured in the services. Concluding Mr. Satyamurthi caij that the 
present bill foreboded a grave danger. 

Sir A. P. Patro found the Bill favourable for discharging communal justice. He 
warned the Government not to attach importance to the efficiency bogey to ignore com- 
munal claims. Mr. Ranganatha Mudaliar, ex-Minister, Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan and Mr. 
Biswanath Das, supporting Mr. Satyamurtbi’s^motion, doubtei the motive in appointing 
a Commission. The Revenue Member replying to the debate said that the Commission was 
necessary for efficiency’s sak^j in the services, 

Mr. Satyamurthi’s motion was eventually defeated by a majority of votes. The Bill 
was then referred to a select committee. 

Madras City Police Amending Bill. 

The Home Member introduced a bill amending the Madras City Police Act to 
suppress bucket shops in the city. Many members welcomed the ob]>*ct of the bill 
which was then referred to a select committee unanimously. Official business beir^ 
over at this stage the Council took non-official business. 

Andhra University Act. 

Dr. Naganna Gowd’s Andhra University Act Amending Bill as finally amended 
to exclude Bellary, ceded districts Chittore and Nellore from the operation of the Univer- 
sity Act was passed. As the President called Dewan Bahadur Kesava Piliai to move 
that the Chief Minister’s amending bill be passed into law. points of order cropped up 
as to bow he conld be allowed to move it, since be chose not to do so on the previous 
day. The members drew the President’s attention to the radical change effected in the 
Bill in substituting Vizagapatam for Bezwada for the University centre. The Presi- 
dent replied that Mr. Kesava Piliai bad given notice of moving the question again and so 
allowed him to move it. By majority of votes the bill was passed. 

The Conncil then discussed and passed the remaining clanses of Mr. GollapallPa 
Andhra University Act, awarding in the Bill provisions for providing more first grade 
colleges and the removal of disqualification for membership of the University on 
accoont of political convictions. 

Another unofficial Bill to amend the Andhra University Act was passed providing 
establishment of more first grade colleges in the Andhra University area and removing 
restrictions on persons convicted for political offences from becoming members of any 
of the nnlTorsity bodies. 
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Beligioas Endowment Bili, 

The Council next considered Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy’s Madras Hindu Religious 
Endowments Act Amending Bill ami passed it. There was considerable discussion regard* 
ing the numerous restraints contemplated to be imposed on the Devadasis, the girls 
dedicated to the temples. Then Mr. Ramacbandra Reddy’s bill to declare Miizapuram 
and Hedagannur estates impartible was taken^ consent for the bill being granted. Mr, 
Viswanath Das’s motion to refer the bill to a Select Committee was not over when the 
Council adjourned its sittings till the 26tb February. 

Arrest of Andhra Leaders. 

On the 25TH FEBRUARY Mr P. G. Venkatapathi Rasa, the newly-elected Congress 
party leader, moved an adjournment of the House to discuss a matter of urgent public 
i raportance, namely , the unwarranted and illegal arrest of the Andhra leaders by the 
city police on February 17 under section 161, Cr. P. C. 

The Law Member said that since the arrest and release had taken place already, 
there was no urgency. The President ruled the motion urgent having regard to the 
fact that the arrests^had been made under section 151 and there was a probability of similar 
action being taken any day by the Government. 

The mover characterised the police action as high -banded and emphasised that his 
object in making the present motion was to ensure the non-recurrence of similar deplorable 
trifling with personal liberties by the authorities. 

Sir Mohamed Usman. Home Member, replying to the debate, justified the police 
action as the policeShad detinite information that the persons concerned were determined 
to disobey the Police Comm ssioner’s order preventing processions going towards the 
harbour where the Commission was being received. He also congratulatt'd Mr. Cunning- 
ham, Commissioner, on the efficient police arrangements on the date of the Commission’s 
arrival. 

The House divided on Mr. Venkatapati Razu’s adjournment motion to discuss the 
‘ illegal and unwarranted arrest ’ of some Andhra leaders, including Mr. Konda Venka- 
tapya and Mr. Bwami Natdu, by the city police on February 17 on the eve of the 
Commission’s arrival. The motion was negatived by 49 votes against 35 registered in 
favour of the motion, Justicitcs voting ** en bloc ” with the Government. 

Budget £ or 1929-30. 

On the 26Tn FEBRUARY the Government presented the budget for 192 9-30. The 
Budget estimate of total revenue was 1807*09 lakba, the expenditure charged to revenue 
being 1821*6 lakhs. Revenue was Ra 38.000 less and expendiiure was greater by 103*4 
lakhs than the revised estimates for the last year. 

Land Revenue contributed 763*92 lakhs to the exchequer being slightly less than the 
last year’s budget estimate. Revenue from fxetse and stamp came next contributing 653 8 
and 25G 3 lakhs respectively. Excise showed an increase of 29 lakhs over the last year’s 
budget estimate but was less than the revised estimate by about 3*7 lakbe. 

General administration was responsible for 252 8 lakhs. Education in the badget esti- 
mate for 1929 — 30 was 269-38 lakhs. Increased grants were provided for the Madras 
University and Andhra University, Out of 269*3 lakhs, 145*23 lakhs was to |go University 
and 30 6 to secondary education. 

Expenditure on police was budgeted to be 201 03 for the coming year. The Budget 
contemplated reorganisation of police administration of the city into three branches (1) 
Traffic (2) Crime, (3) Law and Order. 

For evil works 240 38 lakhs were budgeted to be spent being about 18 lakhs 
more than the last yeai *8 budget estimate over police. For public health will be spent 
47*6 lakhs, part of grants for public health being mainly for water supply and drainage 
schemes. 

The opening balance for the year would be Rs 486*04 lakhs which would be farther 
reduced by Rs. 84 9 lakhs to be utilised m capital expenditure giving the net closing 
balance of 413*94 lakhs. Rs 1,40,000 were provided for elections In the year. 

Summing up the financial position the Finance Member said : — 

** The budget proposals for this year are well within our resources. We can not only 
pay our way, but have quite a handsome balance at our bankers.” Bat he took care to 
point out that the balance has been the result of the remission of provincial contribu- 
tions. Ho said that the budget provision nnder the publio works was ooutiderably in ezoesa 
of the normal figure. He pointed out the need for an increase in the recurring revenne 
and eaid that the only way to get it increased would he to convert the awollen balanoe 
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into recurring revsDue. He referred to the huge borrowings from the Quvernment of 
India and announced that the Government proposed to repay on let April 1929, balances 
of loans taken in 1926-27 to 1928-29 amounting to Rs. 212' 11 lakhs. The effect of such 
rr-payment on the budget of 1929-30 will be to reduce the debt charge by Rs. 21*62 lakhs 
and thus the revenue balances at the close of the year will be 22B*46 lakhs. That the 
sum is ample to enable us to deal with the question of Andhra University on the lines 
recently suggested to protect us against emergencies like 1924 floods and to enable us to 
other large and exceptional schemes, such as general hospital, without embarrassment. 

Concluding, he said that judging from the present position all reasonable demands 
of the departments could be met without any qutstion of additional taxation being raised 
for another year. Thereafter the Government will have to depend on the normal growth 
of revenues. The Council then adjourned till 28th. 

General Discussion of Budget. 

The general discussion on the Budget was taken up on the 28TH FEBRUARY and 
lasted till 2Dd March. Most of the mcmbeis who spoke on this day congratulated the 
Finance Member on his bv dget speech characterising it as a clear lucid and frank state- 
ment. The budget was continued on the next day when Government polioy in regard to 
excise, irrigation and forest came for a good ileal of criticism. Mr. C. V. Venkatramana 
observed that the excise policy of the Government was not satisfactory and that revenue of 
the country might be increased by improving the forest department. Other members who 
partook in the discussion referred to the grievances of the people and the conditions prevail- 
ing in their respective constituencies and plea.led for atlequate piovisions injregard to 
sanitation, medical relief and education. Mr. T. M. N irayanswami Pillay sounded a note of 
warning that unless the revenue of the province is increased, they could not maintam 
the expenditure side on the same level next year. 

Police Shadowing of Council Members. 

Arising out of a question by Mr, Satyamurthy regarding shadowing of Congiessmen 
by O. I. D. policemen, Mr. A. Kaleswaia Rao put a supplementary question whether 
Government were aware that the police shadowing was going on even against council 
members when they were in Madras. The answer was 'no' The Hon’ble President 
said that if any member had subslantial facts for their being shadowed when they had 
come to Madras m connection with council woik as it would form otherwise interference 
with the privilege of the house, they should bring it to the notice of the house at a 
suitable occasion after having a talk with the President. 

On the 2ND MARCH, resuming the Budget discussion, Mr. K. V. R. Swami deplored 
the small amount of two lakhs provided for irrigation. 

Mr. Ranganatha Mudaliar, exMinisti^r, speaking on the budget said that the 
tendency of the Government had been to under-cstimate icceipt and over-estimate expen- 
diture. Sir A. r. Patro, leader of the Justice party in the Council, said that provisions 
made in the budget had been made without any*definite policy. He wanted that adequate 
provisions should be made for introducing manual training and technical edac.ation 
in high schools. On the whole, he said, he was not very well satisfied with the budget. 

Mr. Yenkatapathi Razu, leader of the opposition, speaking next said that the economic 
conditions of the people under the present system of Government were very deplorable. 
He referred to the high rate of mortality among the population of the province and said 
that more than half of the products of land were being taken away and the people were 
left on the verge of starvation. He strongly criticised the excise policy of the Govern- 
ment which had done nothing in that direction except providing rupees four lakhs for 
propaganda. In regard to industries, be said. Government bad not made any liberal 
provisions. 

The Government members including Ministers replied to various criticisms levelled 
against the budget. The Education Minister replying to criticisms 'against his educa- 
tional policy said that compulsory primary education was being introduced in select 
districts and taluks and in the matter of adult education government were trying to 
co-operate and help societies like the Servants of India Society. He also said that 
Madras was spending more for primary education than all provinces except Bombay. 
The Education Minister also announced that there was a proposal to give the Andhra 
University an endowment of 26 lakhs of rupees and other conveniences that bad been 
afforded to the Annamalai University, 
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The Exoit^e Minister referring to criticisms against the provisions made in the budget 
for propaganda woik in regard to prohibition said that, propaganda was necessary 
to impress upon people the evils of drink. He also said that when there was not a consen- 
sus of opinion in regard to the evils of drink it would be very difficult to introduce 
any legislation in the matter. He hoped to conduct propaganda through district boards 
and taluk boards. Rupees one thousand would be given to each district board which 
would come forward to take the matter in band. Other details as to when money 
should be given etc. would be decided later on. After the revenue member and the Finance 
Member had spoken the Council adjourned till the lltb instant. 

Voting on Budget Grants. 

On the IITH MARCH the Council re-assembled to vote on budget grants. At the 
outset Sir Mahomed Usman, the Police Member, moved for a supplementary grant of 
Rs 1,49,000 under head “ Police Item ** mainly made up by the expenditure incurred on 
account of additional police force employed during the S. i. R Strike 

The opposition to the grant was led by Mr. Satyamurti who charged the Govern- 
ment with extravagance. He ci mplained that the police had developed a tendency to 
display their force. He referred to the arrangements made m the city during the Commis- 
sion’s visit. 

The Home Member asserted that the police w'as drafted over the railway line during 
the strike to protect the passengers and general public and not to terrorise them. 

The demand was granted by 58 against 26 votes. 

Grant to Madras Simon Committee. 

Discussion on the ti'ken demand for the grant of enhanced allowances to the 
members of the Madras Simon Committee was next proceeded with. The Congress merabeis 
as a body opposed the motion for grant. They questioneti their “ oneious. and exacting 
task ” and said that the money spent in this connection was a mere waste. 

Mr. Arokyaswamy Mudaliar, ex-Minister, opposed the motion. He said that it was 
unfair to come before the House at this stage and demand a higher rate of allowance 
than the usual rate. He pointed out that a similar committee appointed by the House to 
go into the resettlement question of Krishna and Godavari Districts only received less 
than the usual rate of allowances and so saw no reason why the members of the Simon 
Committee should be given more. He believed that they were failing in public estimation 
in asking for increased allowances. 

Mr. Satyamurthy opposing the grant said that those who accepted the membership 
of the Committee under the conviction that they were doing so only m the mter<*Bt of the 
people, should not come forward and ask for more of the tax-payeis’ money. Their being 
members of the House itself demanded that they should not receive any extra allowances 
than usually provided for. He thought that to distinguish between labours of one committee 
and another set up by the House was invidious and disputed the constitutional wo»k done 
by the Committee, The motion was then put to the vole and declared carried, 60 voting 
for and 29 against. The members of the Simon Committee remained neutial. 

Brothels Enquiry. 

Then Mr, Hamecd Khan moved authorising the Select Committee appointed by the 
House to report on the Brothels Bill to bold its sitting at Ootacamund as the Government 
would be shifted to Ootacamund in April, to hear witnesses and to draft a report. 

The motion was withdrawn on the assurance given by Government that tbry would 
come from Ooty and hear witnesses at Madras. 

Two bills, one to amend the Madras Meiiical Registration Act, 1914 and the other 
to further amend the Madras Port Trust Act, 1905 were then taken into consideration 
and passed into law. 

Land Revenue Demand. 

On the 12TH MARCH the Government sustained a defeat when the Revenue 
Member moved for the allotment of Rs. 2,868,000 under the bead Land Revenue. Mr. 
P, 0. Venkatapathi Razu (Swarajist) moved a cut motion to reduce the allotment 
by Rs. 100 to discuss the necessity for a land revenue law. Swarajists and 
Jnsticites voted for the cot motion while the Government and nominated blocks voted 
against. The motion was carried 54 voting for and 21 against it. Sir A. P. Patio, leader of 
the Justice Party in Council and Chairman Provincial Simon Committee supporting the cut 
motion said that when they bad the example of Bardoli it was necessary that the policy 
of Ifiod reveooe should be reshaped and shoold be embodied In the form of a Bill. 
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The Government Bustained another di^feat when Mr. Satyamurtbi moved a oat 
motion to reduce the allotment of Be. S,200 for pai chasing stores in England under 
the head ** Land Revenue— Expenditure in England** by Rs. 100 to recommend 
to the Goveinment the piinciple of Swadeshi in purchase of stores. The motion was 
moved with very brief speech as the time was nearing 4-30 by which the allotted time for 
the discussion of cut motions under the demand No. 1 would be over. Before the 
Revenue Member could reply, it was 4*30 and the motion was pot to vote and carried, 
45 voting for and 29 against. Then the whole demand under the bead Land Revenue 
Department was put to vote and declared carried. 

Excise Demand. 

The Excise demand was then taken when Mr. Arogiaswami Mu ialiar, ex. Excise 
Minister, moved a token cut to express dissatisfaction with the Government's excise 
policy. The mover detailed the efforts made by him during bis tenuie of office towards 
prohibition and charged the Government with indifference towards the popular demand 
even after all parties m the House had on several occasions expressed its aim of total 
prohibition within 20 yeais. The discussion was not finished when the Council 
adjourned. 

On the 14TH MARCH, criticising the Government's excise policy, Mr. Madaliar 
charged the present Ministers with ut er irresponsiveness to the wishes of the House. 
When be was Excise Minister there was an understanding betwe n him and the other 
two Ministers that if his prohibition policy was not accepted by the Government they 
should resign. The Chief Minister went back on that understanding and the speaker 
said the House could not expect better from such Ministers. He declared that the 
present Ministers had forfeited the confidence of the Honsc and sbonld be turned ou) 
at the earliest opportunity. 

Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Ministei, refuted the allegation that he had agreed to 
resign if the Goveinment turned down the Ex-Minister’s prohibition proposals. He 
added that the nrevious Excise Minister had no excise policy worth the name and no 
agreement had been reached on the question of prohibition. 

Mr. Arrgyaswami Mudaliar, rising on a point of personal explanation, reaffirmed 
his statements that the last Ministry as a whole w'ere agreed on the prohibition 
proposals and resignation in the event of their reJ'*otioii. 

Sir Norman Maijonbanks, intervening, explained that when the proposals of the 
last Mmistiy came before tho reserved half they did not appear unanimous. He 
(irpircated the use of strong language such as ‘ falsehood ’ by members and hoped that 
they would not persist in employing such language. 

After the Excise Minister had replied the token cut was negatived by 39 against 
60 votes, the Justicitcs voting en ft/oc against the cut censuring tho Ministry. 

The Excise demand was then passed without any cut. 

Stamp Duties. 

Nonofficials carried without division a token cut urging tho necessity of reducing 
stamp duties to the pie-war level. 

Forest and Registration Demands. 

A token cut in the Forest demand was carried by 38 votes against 30 urging 
a tboroDgh reoiientation of the Forest policy of the Government in the light of the 
recommendations of the Agricultural Commission. The Council then adjonrned. 

On the 15TH MARCH the Swarajists tabled several cut motions in registration 
demand to censure the Government’s policy regarding app'ication of communal principle 
in making appointments in the department. They did not however move these according 
to the party decision in view of the Madras Services Commission Bill now pending. The 
registration demand was granted in full, 

Irrigation Demand. 

The Government's irrigation policy next came in for a good deal of criticism 
when a cut motion moved was to reduce the allotment under head irrigation by Rs, 100. 
It was urged to introduce a satisfactory irrigation bill and provide better irrigation 
facilities in the presidency. The cot motion was carried. Then the entire demand 
201*92 lakhs under head irrigation minus Rs, 100 was sanctioned. 

The Revenue Member then moved for demand for 107*64 lakhs nnder head Canvery- 
Mettur project. Mr. C. V. Yenkataraman Iyengar motod a cat motion on the demand 
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to disouBB the general policy in regard to the project. The discussion on the cut motion 
was not over when the House rose (or the day. 

On the I 6 TH MARCH there was a strong criticism of the Government policy regarding 
the Mettar project voice! by many members during the debate. Mr. C. V. Venkataramana 
Iyengar in moving the cut motion yesterday, warned the Revenue member not to let the 
Mettar go down to history as another Backbay Scandal. He pleaded for great economy 
and asked the Government to keep the house fully informed about the working of 
project at every step. 

The motion was negatived by 44 to 37 votes and the grant for the Cauvery-Mettur 
project was sanctioned fully. 

General Administration Demand, 

On the motion of Mr. P. C. Venkatapathi Raju, leader oE the Congress Party, 
the Oonncil next carried without division a tok n cut in General Administration 
demand. Impressing the necesBity of not extending the term of the provincinl legisla- 
ture the mover pointed out that several momentous chatigis had tak<n place since 
the last election, such as, the appointment of the Simon Comcnisaion where-on the 
people's verdict should be ascertained. .By extension the public would be deprived of 
the opportunity to record their opinion regarding the impeding constitutionil chiug's. 

Another Swarajist member supporting criticised the Justiciticb’ attitude and declared 
the Ministers had forfeited the confidence of the Hunse. Mr. Muniswami Naidu 
(Justicite), welcomed the dissolution. If any party were afraid to face the constituencies, 
ho declared, it was the Swarajists, many of whom were thinking of acc'pti; g office. 

Sir. A. P. Patro, leader of the Justice Party, maintained that bis pirty were pre- 
pared to face the electorate any time. Mr. Kumaraswami Beddiar, Justicite, said that 
they would vote the motion without any mental reservation. 

Mr. F. James, Eurofiean group, opined that it was undesirable to extend the terra of 
the Council on constitutional ground but since the question did not conce n the local 
Government alone he would remain neutral. 

Mr. Satyamurti refuted the statement that the Congress Party bad decided to accept 
office. He said that in case Swarajists were to accept office they would do so only 
with the sanction of the electorate, which be hoped would not come to pass. They 
desired a straight vote on the queation of the Simon CommisBion. 

Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Minister, said that he was willing to approach the electorate 
for their mandate. He threw a counter challenge to the Swarajists saying “ let them 
see the resnlt 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks replying to the debate said that the dissolution was a matter 
fur the Governor to decide and the Government bad no say in the matter, lie would 
place the vote and the subject of the debate before His Excellency. 

The motion was carried, the Government not challenging a division. 

The demands for Rs. 2*25 lakhs and 7'24 lakhs under beads Elcctiicity and 
General Administrations'* — beads of provinces respectively were sanctioned. 

Another defeat was subtamed by Government when a cut motion was moved to 
retluce allotment under the same demand to urge the need for more non-official days for 
the Council sittings. The motion was carried 40 voting for and 37 against. 

The third cut motion moved under the same demand to draw the attention of Qovern- 
ment to non-represrntatioo of labouring classes in the Legislative Council was defeated 
30 voting for and 40 against. The whole demand 4*33 lakhs minus Us, 200 under head 
general administration, legislative bodies was sanctioned. 

Executive Council Demand. 

The revenne member then moved demand no 11 for G* 95 lakhs under bead General 
administration — Secretariat *’. A cut motion was moved by Mr. Kaleswara Rao to reduce 
the allotment of Rs. 42,100 for the Exv^cuiive Council by Rs. lUO to criticise the policy of 
repression adopted by Government in arresting Congress workers. 

Diboossion was not over on the motion wbon the Council adjjurned. 

On the 18TH MARCH, the Council after heated discussion by 39 against 59 votes rejected 
a token out moved by Mr. Ealeswar Rao on the 16th, redncing the Executive Council 
demand by Rs. 100 criticising the Government's repressive policy against Congressmen. 
The mover asserted that there was a deliberate move on the part of the Government to 
terrorise the people. 

Mr. F. E James, non-official European, opposing the motion said that the talk of 
repression came only from the Swarajists. It was the only party which said that all 
those who disagreed with them were traitors. He maintained that it was clearly the duty 
of (he OoverDment to preserve the laws of the land and punish those who broke them. 
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There was a alight breezi when the Home Member Sir Mohamad Oosman repeated 
the statement of the Police Commissioner that the Andhra leaders arrested on the eve of 
the Simon Commission’s arrival were let oflE 

One member characterised it as a he. Whereupon the Law Member Mr, Krishnan Nair 
rose up and ask'd the Presilent whether it was a parliamentary expression. 

The President haid the remark referred only to the Police Commissioner’s statement. 

After the Covernmeni’s reply the motion was reiected, the Justioites and non-official 
Europeans voting with the Government. 

The Swara]i8t sustained another defeat shortly after when they pressed for total 
omission of Us. 10,000 as payment to the Central Government for the Commercial Accoun- 
tant B auditing the accounts of the G ivernment commercialjconcerns, urging tor entrusting 
the work to private agencies and thereby encouiaging Indian talent. Themitionwas 
defeated by by 32 votes against 54, 

Ministers’ Salary D mind. 

Public galleries were crowded when Mr. S ityamurti moved a tok-'n cut in Ministers’ 
salaries expressing want of confidence in Ministers. The m )ver said the policy of the 
present Ministiy was barren. They neither enjoyed the confidence of the 11 )uae nor 
CO nmanded an elected majority. Mr. Satyamurti twitted Mr. Mut.hia Mudaliar and Mr. 
Sethuiatnara for accepting office in defiance of thdr pledg-s. II? denounced the Chief 
Minister for fliuting the joint ministerial responsibility in sticking to his office while 
his two former coilragues lesigncd. Tne 8p-'ak-*r declared that Dr. Subbarayan fl lut-ed the 
the House with regaid to the Simon Commi^bion which was a class issue. 

He had not concluded when the Council was adjourned. 

On the 19TH MAllCH the Council proceeded with the cut motion on ministers 
salaries. Mr. Satyamurti said that in the interests ot developing the sense of responsi- 
bility and demociacy in Ministers, they should vote for the cut. 

The Chief Minister replying said that it was the Swarajists who who were conducting 
theroseives in irresponsible manner. He was for constitutional anci ordered G()Vf*rnm'‘nt 
and had no band in framing the present imperfect constitution. If he was m office it was 
because he had the house behind him He diclared that the Swarajists gave him no chance 
to got through with his measures. The Swarajists had neither plans nor policy. Conclu- 
ding, Dr. Subbarayan* said that his giciUst achievement bad been to show the Swarajists 
in tbeir true co ours. 

The cut was put to vote and lost by 37 egiinst 70 votes. 

Demand under Justice. 

The Council next earned a tok»*n cut under the demand for administration of justice 
to express dissatisfaction at the a lraimstration of Civil Justice, Ttie demand for Rs. 84'14 
lakhs under the head adminstration of justice mm is Rs. 100 was then made. 

Demand under Jails. 

Mr. Satyamurthy then moved a cut motion und t the demand Jails to reduce the allot- 
ment for Rs. 37,l00 for superintendence by Bs. 100 to draw attention to the oad tieatment 
meted out to political prisoners. Congress members pointed out the indignities and in- 
conv<^nienceB to which the political piisoneis were put and pleaded for more human and 
fair treatment. 

The Law Member r«-plying admitted that persons who were not guilty of serious 
political off 'cces should be treate.l in a kind way, but be said that it was not possible to 
place all political convicts on a same platform, Justicites supported the motion and the 
ministers remained neutral. The motion was carrie<i 46 voting for and 48 against amidst 
cries of “ resign, resign,” The H luse then adjourned. 

On the 20TH MARCH, further two cut motions of Rs. 100 each under demand for 
jails were earned. 1 he first cut was to recommend supply of khaddar clothing to jail 
convicts. 33 voted for and 18 against. The other cut drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the bad food supplied in jails. The whole demand 31*64 lakhs minus Ra. 200 was 
granted for jails. 

The Law Member replying pointel out that according to his information khaddar was 
more costly and less durable and as Government bad set apart a new machinery worth 
about four lakhs in Coimbatore Jail for spinning the suggestion would not be to the 
interest of the tax-payers. H>', however, promised to make further enquiries about durabi- 
lity as well as cost of khaddar. The cut was carried by 33 against 18 votes, twenty 
remaining neutral inoludiug Miuisters, unofficial Europenns and several justicites. 
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The Ho.ne M(»raber Sir Mahainna^ I O^man wa Mubj to cinf’.ia inu^ ia* ’rriiphr» ih 
when (lefcii I iQg Government Hj'aifist. f.h i cut un 1 'f th ■ Piiici firm in!. H-ferririgto the 
ariango iienta on diy ot tlij Co nmN-iioo'd arnv.il o* nail thi b)yo^^.^•r'^ ‘ill n> 
intention of going towaida the haibour an! then allegation that th *y were pr-'v-rn'e 1 
by the P dice from going to tho haiboup waa only a pnstenofi, H ‘ rea l a Jotter fro n 

Mi. Sriinvaha Iyengar an t Mi. f^.ig.*s.vn ftiototh* C im niisi 'O'^r of I’lic*. T ier<* w*Pe 

interruptioiiH and the liome M<*mb*r piomiM“.l to place a copy ot the letter on the table 
next clay. The h^tt.-r r -a I by him Htit**.! th.i^ a b lyeo t proc’mim vonld ntart fro a 

Napieia Pa»k and go ag far th ‘ Cupi Ig 'io v vh*rea m*»»ting W)u,(! b^ hill fli algo 

BH'-d that police air mg ‘mr^ntg were ma 'e in the inteiegts ot the boycitteis theoQielves an 1 
icfiFied to the iugl y»ai’- oecuireiic-g 

Mr. Satyamuni obj eted to the gfatern nt of Sir Ma-iamma 1 Oman a*i 1 referrel 
to the Police (Jo'innngKmet’h wor lg that they would be physic illy pi ‘vente i if ttiey pa sic I 

The fuithei cut ajih ioit 1^2 voting foi and 7*1 against. 

Medical Demand 

On the 2 iST MARCH the Council rejected a token cut by 28 votes against 
CO under rneilical ileinan I which SiUght 10 express disapproval ot the G ivern 
m*‘ni’s Medical policy an 1 urgea iopu )n of cheapci in ligen >us system on general 
scale. 

Mr. Muthiilakbhmi Rcddi’s tok^'n cut piessing on 'he necessiiy of employing 
women as medical officeis in all lying-in h>spi’als in the presidency an I als > 
impressing the need for mire facilmes of training nurses an 1 midwivcs was 
Similarly lost wiihnit division. 

Ml. Satyamurti’s token cut which aimed at prohibiting piiva’C practice 
tiy doctors employed m G ^vernaieni iJospitals was thiown out by an overwhelm- 
ing maiunty. 

The Puli! c Heal’h M.nis^er leplymg to the ciiticisms of melical policy said 
that the Govei n ucnr m idc m irc p ovision for cnciuraging injigen ms system 
of medicine linn s mi ' mend on th mght Provis. m hai been male for srai mg 
moi e rural (iisp'-nsa-ies an . .1 .vas up to th: local biiiesto take a Ivantage ot 
the opfioitunity affuded by the (} rv^ernment. The G ivernment was ver y sym- 
pathetic tijwai ds n ligen )us System an I ni instance c mid be qiM'ed in which 
they relused to giaii' assis' ince. The medic u deman I was grantel in full 

Dcman Is foi Rs yQ:! lakhs an i £97*48 laLhs un ler heads eaiication rese’ved 
and tran^feired respecovely were ne'er sanci msd hy the Council. The cut 
in ition nijved to pjin’out th * ncccss.ty fn in lodicmg compuls iry education 
in the province was defeated. The House then adjourned. 

On the 22ND M.\RCiI the Council voted the entire budget demand by 
the Agncnltuie MiniS'ei, a token cal censuring the adm nistiation being nega- 
tived by an ovei w h dming majority. 

Ml. Arogyasuami Mudaliai, e\-Min;Sler, opp jSing the g’an’ e^piessed 
siirpnse that tile (i ivemment which provided eight lakhs tor traffic legulation 
could not see its way to pivivide mure than cigh’ecn laklis for agiicul ure. 

The Chief Minister said that the Goveinment was doing us turn st to betlei 
the agricultural conditions of the piesidency, but n > betiei piovisi tn was possible 
unless the Ccuncil agreed to incieased taxation. He was sure il the G >vern- 
nient proposeti fiesh ta'cation the opposition would laise thur hanjs in horror. 

The Opposition earned a token cut in public health demanvl urging 
more provisions in the lUidgct for improving village sanitation. Non-official 
Europeans and other groups voted w'lth the bwarajists. 

Shortly after, the Swaiajists sustained a defeat over a i^ken motion censuring 
the Minister for Public Health in allotting tour lakhs for temperance propaganda 
on the ground that there were more urgent schemes which were starved. The 
motion was rejected by 56 against 27 votes. 

Beach Motor Tragedy. 

The echo of the beach motor tragedy was heard in the Council on the 
23RD MARCH when after interpellations Mr. Salyamurti asked leave to move for 
adjournment to discuss the conduct of the Chief Presidency Magistrate (Mr. C. 
Abbas All Khan) as revealed by the High Court judgment in Mr. Collett’s case. 

37 
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The Law Member showed that there was no urgency in the matter observing 
that Government would consider the consequence of the judgment in due course. 

The President said that the remarks of High Court as revealed by the judg- 
ment w. s very serious as the Magistrate’s evidence was disbelieved by the Court 
and therefore it was a matter of public interest and urgency arose when it was 
considered how far it was advisable for the officei concerned to continue in office 
when his conduct had been questioned. The President fi\ed 25th. for discussion. 

Ke-assembling after lunch the President announced that His Excellency the 
Governor had disallowed the adjoumment motion regarding the strictures passed 
by Mr. Justice Waller on the prosecution and the Chief Piesidency Matiistrate.; 

Justnce Waller delivering judgment in appeal preferred by Mr. Collett 
passed severe strictures regarding the evidence tendered by the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate as one of the important witnesses before the trial Magistrate uho 
disbelieved the material portion of his evidence an I cliaractei ised 1 1 as fiction. 
His Lordship was clearly of opinion that the trial Magistrate was justified in 
disbelieving a part of the Chief Presidency Magistrate’s story and accepting the 
evidence of*olher witnesses in preference to it This was witli regard to the state- 
ment of the Chief Presidency Magis’ra^e that he had visited Collett’s h )use foi 
the second lime. 

Extra Grant to Police le. Commission 

The gran^ of Rs 51,680 for special police ai rangemenl on the occasion of 
the Sim^m Commission’s visit to Madras in Fehruai y last winch was sanctioned 
by the Governor under his emergenev poweis w.is the subject ot an adjoinnmenl 
nioti.‘)n in the Council on the 25TH MARCH. .So m after (|uesM"n tune, Mr 
P. C. Vcnkatapathi Raju, lea<lei of the opposi'ion woin'e 1 to iliscu^s (ltt‘ aen m 
of the Government in submitting the grant to IIis Excellency with ait subrnitting 
11 to the House. The Advocate-General opp ising held that die motion w'as om 
of order. The Law Member said that as the II )iise cuill not iliscuss b> an 
adjournment motion the action of the G oveinment in submitting to the Governoi 
an expenditure winch was refused by the House to be restored. The motion 
which proposed to discuss the (’,overnment action in subnii ’ling this expen. lit Lire 
e\en without being refused by the House to the Goveinor was out of order 

The President did not agree with tlu punt taised by the LawMernbei, 
but disallowed the motion on the ground that there was a p'ecedent wheie such 
emergency pow’er had been availed of. He, however, hoped that a curable 
oppoituin’y would be given to th.* House to express its opinion m tlu* matter. 

After the disallow'ance of ihe adjouinment motion discussion on the demands 
w'as continued. 

Other Demands. 

The Council sanctioned the demands for Ks. 10*42 lakhs, Rs. 10*83 i^khs ana 
Rs. 1*94 lakhs under the heads “Civil Vetennary Services,” “ Co-operati'**^ 
Societies” and “Cinchona” respectively. All cut motioii, moved under these 
heads w'cre lost The House discussed the demand un ier the head “Co-opera 
live Societies ” urging necessity for opening agricultural banks for the benefit of 
the poor ryots of the province. The general policy of the Government in regard to 
“ Co-operative Societies ” department also came in for criticism. 

The House rose for the day when a cut motion moved under the head 
“Industries” to urge the necessity for fostering cottage industries by liberal 
loans was under discussion. 

On the 26TH MARCH Sir Norman Marjoribanks moved for further demand 
of Rs. 40,000 to provide for improvements in the year 1929-30 of Vijjewaram under 
head Sluice Godavari Western Delta. 

Mr. Satyamurthy rose on a point of order and objected to the motion for 
further demand on the ground that this was not a matter which had arisen after 
submission of the original demand and this demand would have been included 
in the original budget. 

The President disagreed with Mr. Satyamurti and allowed Sir Norman’s 
motion. After a brief discussion the grant was sanctioned by the House. 
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Another demand for grant of Rs. 3.56,4cx) to provide for additional expen- 
diture on Glen Morgan Hydro Electric scheme in 1929-30 was also made. 

The House then took up demands for supplementary grants for 1923-29. 
A cut motion was moved to reduce the token demand of Rs. loo for the advance 
of Rs. 24000 to the hoard o commissioners for Hindu Religious Endowments by 
Rs. 1 to discuss the neglect of the Board in noi collecting amounts due to avoid 
conti acting more debt. The cut motion was lost and the grant was made. 

The House then passed the motion authoruing the Select Committee appoint- 
ed by the House to report on the Madras Seivice Commission Bill to hold its 
sitting at Oolacarnund to consider the bill and to draft report. 

The Cf.uncil next pressed the Finance Member^s motion that the report the 
Pli])1ic Accoun's Committee on auflit an i ap»r.ipriati<m accounts if the presidency 
tor 1926-27 be taken into conside'ation. The House then passetl Mirzapuram and 
Peda.ionnur Impartible Estates Bill and the EUarnarru and Penjundra Impartible 
Estates Bill into law. 

Demand under Labour 

On the 27TH MARCH discussion on budget grants was resumed. A cut 
motum was moved under the head “ Labour " to discuss inactivity or non-inter- 
vention of !he Laboui Commissioner during the recf'nt S. I. Railway strike which 
was negatived. 

Idle I abour Comm'ssioner opposing the motion defended himself anil said 
that he visited the head cjuarters of th#» S. I. R. an.i acfiuainted. himself wrh 
seveial conditions of the scheme of re’rench iieni uhich was the main factor of the 
subsefjncnt sliikes. The entne denian 1 un ler 'he head “ Labour ” was then voted. 

Civil Works. 

Dr. Subba»-ayan, Chief Minister, moved for deman 1 of Rs. 75.96 lakhs under 
head Civil woiks. The cut motions mo\^d to suggest foimation of a load fun i 
and to discuss (he p' Ley of (})vetnnen*^ in le ’aid to larger gi ants to trunk 
roads and second class roads were negatived. 'I'he giant was move 1 . The 
pfilicy of Govetnment in icgaul to the publ c uoi ks deparunent was discuss'“d 
under the cut motion moved by Mr. Vrokyaiwami Mudabai under hea I Civil 
woiks 1 1 ans'^ci red. The opp 'Siimn members su ipoiting th‘ motion criticised 
Government m spending on the c >nst.ucti »n of b ii’dmgs lor i fficials with pay and 
pointed oiii that in a po )r c oumrv like Iniia 11 was n ) use wasbng money on the 
liuil ling. The motion uas lost and ihe giant w.is made 

Ano’hei cut motion moved undet dem.ind stall neiyand punting to discuss 
the affaiis of Government press was also tlefcated. 

At tins stage the clock STuck five an) this dav b‘ ing the last day of the 
session guillotine was applied and all lemaining grants were made. His Excell- 
ency the Governor arrived in state lo the Council Chamber at 5 10 an 1 prorogued 
the Council with a speech 


The B engal Legislative Council. 

The cold weather session of Bengal Legislative Council commenced at 
Calcutta on the 4 PH FEBRUARY 1929. After business of a formal nature 
had been transacted, Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha, Minister, move I for the 
introduction of the Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill. As the scope of the 
Government Bill did not come up to the expectations of the people, the Swarajists 
opposed the motion particularly in view nf the fact that another Bill on the 
Same subject, will be introduced by a non-official member in this session. 

The motion for introduction of the Bill was lost by one vote. 

Without opposition the Calcutta Suburban Police Amendment Bill was 
passed. There was only one section in the Bill, which empowered the police 
to dispose of unclaimed properties. 
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After pranting Ks. 50000 for expenditure under the Famine Relief, the 
Council adjourned lill 7th. 

Village Self-Government Amendment Bill. 

On the 7TH FEBRUARY the Bengal Village Self-Government Amendment 
Bill brought forward by a non-official member was killed dining the third 
reading, owing to the absence of the author of the Bill at the time of finally put- 
ting It before the council for acceptance. 

Under directinns from the Governor, the Piesident, undei the Standing 
Orders, asked the Minister foi local Self Government to move certain amend- 
ments as recommended bv HiS E>cellency in letuining^ the Bill The Bill as 
it was originally gave power to Union Ih^ards to appoint Dnfifadars and 
Chowkidars, which power was sought by (,nc of the amendments to be vesed 
in the Distiict Magistrates. 

It was opposed by Swara lists and with the help of Mahomedan membeis 
the Gf>veinmcnt earned the amendment Theie were other amendments 
giving further powei s to the Distnet Magi tiate wh eh had been taken away 
by the Bill, and these lelated to fi^lng of pav, dism ssal etc (d Uaffadars and 
Chowkidais. After the amcnr’ments wcie earned, the author of the Bill absented 
himself, and so did not move the final trading of the Bill as amended. 

Industiial Development Bill. 

On the 8TII FEBRUARY the Swarajists sustained a (tefeat when the 
motion of Mi. Natini Rarjan Socar, pi<. posing the lefeience of the Bengal 
Industrial Development Bill of 192b to a select committee, fell through as a 
result of an amendment bv Mr. B. N Guba. nominated member, urL’ing ns 
ciicnlation for eliciting public opinion, which was earned by 58 V')tfs agamsf 42. 

The bill was to piovide for the initia‘ion 01 development nf industries in 
Bengal Piesidency wdih a view to imt'rove the economic condition of the 
people. 7 'he .Swarajists opposed Mr. Gulia’s amendment and e\piessed the view 
that his object was to shelve the bill which would not be passed during the life- 
time of this Cf lined. Ituropeans and non-Sw'aiajists. supporting the amendment, 
observed that the bill should be ciiculatcd for the counMy’s opinion before 
legislation was cnac ed. 

Non-C'fficial Europeans charactensed the biH as being fai too much political. 

Dangcioiis Diseases Bill. 

The Government next accepted the Swaujist motion for leferencc of the 
Bengal Prevention of Dangeious Diseases Bill to a select committee It w’as 
brought forward by Mr. Kumar Sankar Kay for the contiol anri prevention of 
dangerous diseases in Bengal. 

The Public Health Minister, the Raja Bahadur of Nashijiur, said that the 
Government had explained their attitude, and added ihat he accepted the 
principle underlying the bill c n iheii bfhalf. The Minister cong 1 alulated the 
mover on his attempt at preventing dangeious diseases. 

The council gave leave to the Swaiajists to introduce the Bengal Pastiiif 
Bill, the Bengal Cattle P)ill and the Calcutta Rent Bill. A motion to cireula'e 
the last mentioned Bill was moved by Mr, P. N. Guha. and accepted by the 
mover Mt. J. L. Banerjee. The Council then adjoin ned until nth. 

Non-Official Resolutions. 

On the iiTM. FEBRUARY, despite Government opposituin, the Sw^arajists 

carried two resolutions in ihe Council The first resolution urged a mixed 
committee to examine the working of inland steamer services with reference 
to passengers’ accommodation, fate and freight. 

The second resolution, which was carried without a division, urged the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the conditions of labour m 
Bengal with a view to remove their grievances. Mr. G. F. Rose, opposing, said 
that labourers lived in comfortable circumstances, and it was only the outside 
influences which fomented trouble. To say that there was unrest among the 
workers, was nonsense. Mr. Rose was surprised at the artistical expression 
drawn by the barristers and vakils of the condition of the workers. 
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Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, protesting, said that the fling at barristers and 
lawyers was unnecessary. It was barris'ers like Mahatm.a Gandhi and 
Deshbandhu Das who took up the cause of labour in the past and coui ted tail, 
and not men like Mr. Rose. They knew that the Covet nment always sided 
with the Capitalists. This was a mt'dest res ilution, and oiiL'ht to be accepted 

The Hon. Mr. Marr, replying, observed th.at in the view of the appf»int- 
mcnt of the Royal Commission to go into the matter, tins Cnmmittte would 
be superfluous. 

On the I 21 II. FEBRUARY by a majotify of 15 votes, twri lesoIutK’ns 
were CArried, one granting house allowance to mimstei ial r ffict 1 s and typists 
of the Bengal Secretariat, and the other uigmg enciuiiy into the grievances 
of the Bengal Government Press, the Jail Pres‘- and ’he Settlement Prt^s. 

Despite Government opposition, tvve other tesolutions of It cal interest 
were carried. 

Constitution c>f Medical FeCuPj^ 

On the 13TH. FEBRUARY a ttsolutitn suggesting changes in the constitu- 
tion of the gtwernlng body of the State Medical Faculty with .1 v.ew to popularise 
that body was canied, despi e Government t>ppf)sriion, 

Calcutta Police Charges and Pio\incial Revenues. 

There was a rhr.rus of opposition to the rt solutum mo\ed by ulvi Abul 
Kasem urging that Pir.vincial levcnues should he 'e]i(.\ed of the chaigrs for 
the maintenance of the Presidency police, an 1 that r\pcn(b.’ute tor the same 
should be met Ijy fresh taxation to be lexied on Calcut^'l ci i/ens 

Mr. Moberly, opposing, said that at’fm] ts liar! been rradc to bi ng Mi'ag^' 
chowkidars under the con'iol f)f villagris, but ni* G(<veirmenl wr.u'd divest 
itself of the powers of conlrrd ovei the police who weie so essential in any 
form of Govei nment. The resolution was lost by 52 votes lo 8 and 'he House 
adjourned till 20th. 


Pre*entation of Budget. 

On the 20TH FEBRUARY the Hon’blc Mr. A Man, Finance Membet. in- 
tioducfd the Budget of the F>engal (h.vetnment f( 1 1929 30 In ibung sn he 
reviewed the financial situation of the pK.vince dunng the yeai if 28-29. and 
presented the estimates ^or the >f‘ai 1929-30. He said th.^t the year IQ29-30 
starts with a balance of Rs 2,3340000 T o’al irvtnue leceifits, e elusive of 
loan operations amount to Rs 1 1,11 23.o,x>. an incteasi of about 17*2 lakhs f>n 
the revised estimate for the cuirent >ear. Asfortotale'pcnditinetheGf'vein- 
ment have budgeted for rn estimated increase <»f Ks. 74 -;o,coo over the r( v ised 
estimate for the current yeai, and about 88 and three-founh lakhs over and above 
the anticipated revenue 

The expenditure estimate, said the Finance Member, includes what is 
necessary for the ordinary growth, for Cf mplelion of the schemes alieady initiated 
as well as for new schemes. As for the year 1929-30. Mr. Marr said it opened 
with receipts and revenue estimated at Rs. 10,94. 1 1 .oo’o They aic now placed 
at Rs. 11,45,78,000 — an increase of over 51 lakhs. 7 'he cui rent year actually 
opened with a laiger balance than anticipated. This made it pcssible,to place 
in fixed deposit with the Government of India a sum of 50 lakhs wheh will earn 
interest amounting to jJ^ lakhs. 

On the expenditure side the Budget, as passed by the Council in March 
1928 contemplated expenditure not charged to levcnue. t.f Ks. 11,19,62,000. To 
this was added in supplementa ly estimate Rs 7,36,000, thus making available 
for expenditure iu the year the total sum of Rs ll.26 9''000. Outs'de the leveniie 
account a loan of 15 lakhs for the Chittagong Port has been adjus’ed with the 
Government of India, now that Chittagong has been d( dared a major port. 
Taking Revenue and Capital accounts together, but excluding transactions on 
account of the adjustment loan of 15 lakhs for Chittagfmg Port, the total savings 
of this year are estimated at about 27 lakhs. With additutnal income and 
reduced expenditure during 1928-29, it is expected to end with a surplus of about 
34 lakhs, that is, an anticipated closing balance on the present information of 
Rs. 2,53,40,000 against the opening balance of Rs. 2, ,19, 52, 000. This surpms is 
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due to a windfall of ^2 lakhs as probate duty on rich estates. But for this, there 
would have been a deficit of !■< lakhs this year. 

Summing up, the Finance Member said that the total revenue from all 
sources this year, as can be foreseen now, will amount to Rs 12,17,73000 against 
the sanctioned estimate of Rs. 1 1,45,5 -^.ooo. The year will close with a balance 
of Rs. 2.53 40 000. It IS to be remembered that the closing balance includes 
Rs. 12,51,000 in the Famine Relief Fund. 

Refeiiing to estimated expenditure for IQ29 30 Mr. Marr said that the 
general administration budget was nearly 1 4 ^ lakhs over the revised estimate 
for the current year • whei eas the p<dice budget was about Rs. 1600000 more 
than the revised estimate. Grant for education was about 4*-^ lakhs higher ; 
a sum f)f lakhs have been provided for the Moslem Hall, Dacca Univeisry; 
and provision has been rn?de to continue the policy of encourging agricultural 
education in secondaiy schooU. The most important item un ’er medical head 
IS the provision (»f rme lakh for grant towards extension of the Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium at Jadhavpnr. The Calcutta Medical Aid and Reseat ch Society 
and the public lipalth department also received a shate of the available resources. 
'1 he Bengal Technical Institute has been granted Rs. 7,000 on an experimcn’al 
basis foi three years for the boot and sh re making department 

Concluding, the Finance Member referred to the Statutory Crmuiission and 
said that when the Commission visited Bengal Sir P C. Mitter ancl he pu* I^engal’s 
case as stiongK as possible, as also othei witnesses appearing Irefore the Commis- 
sion They ptesented an united ftont, and felt convinced that they hail impitssed 
on the Commission their case. Meantime they we:e awaiting the results of their 
deliberations. 


No Confidence on Ministers 

Aftei the presentation of the Budget the atmosphere of the House became 
tense when Mr. Nutul Huq Choudhnry moyed his motion of ‘ No-Confi lence ’ 
against the Ministeis The House was full and the galleries were crowded. 

At the outset. Mi. Nurui Htiq charged the Ministers with violating the 
const. tiition and fiii iher with corrupting the public life of the country and 
transgressing the well-known canims of public adnunisttation. The Ministers 
had inven’ed a system of management by conuption and jobbery. There had 
been a good deal of public discontent and the matter was repicsented to the 
Simon CornmisSK n. There had been no public protest till one nominated niembei 
gave notice regaiding a liciuor shop at Bowba/ar. It w^as impossible to stifle the 
matter. 

Funhet, the speaker said, the cbaige of conuption against the Ministers 
ci'uld be ilivided into ibiee mam heads (i) in 1 elation to the mcmbeis of 
Ctmncil, (11) icgaicling the administiatmn of the Evcise Depai tment and 
fin) cl isti ibiPion of patronage. As regards the first, he said, it w^as a favourite 
dictum of Nawab Mushi aff Hussain, Minister of Education, that only persons 
capable of bribing 01 willing to be bribed should come to (he Council This 
A\as the Minister’s estimate of the honest members of the Council. Rcgatding 
the second, the speaker said, there had been a good deal of interference due 
to political piessure in the adinmistiation of the Excise Department. Politi- 
cians were encouraged to take sides in the cpiarrels of liquor vendors, and 
itwarded with handsome remuneration. The Minister made a condition of 
hearing an application or an appeal that such and such lawyer should be 
engaged and f^anly high fees paid. The speaker cited some alleged instances, 
one being that a Chittagong M L C. was engaged at the instance of the Minister 
and a fee of Ks. 1 ,roo was paid for one day’s appearance. On the very day of the 
death of the lessee the license was given to the son of an M. L C. ; and on his 
suriender to the editor of the “ Voteranga,” who had become a great supportei 
of the Ministry. 

The speaker accused the Ministry of jobbery, because the Minister of Edu- 
cation admitted that he had to give appointments to sons and nephews of his 
supporters in perference to qualified candidates. 
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Pioceeding, Mr Nurul Hucj said that, contrary to the constitution the 
Ministers were not responsible to the people and they in the Council could not 
influence their actions They kept themselves m office by official anil European 
votes and by a judicious distribution of patronage. He was n )t challenging the 
e\istence of diarchy, but wanted to puiify public life and compel the Ministei s 
to respect the constitution. 

Mr. Trweks, on behalf of the British group, remarked that if the charges 
of brilvery were substantiatcfl ih.iy should at once with! raw their support 
from any Minister. But they were assured that the chatges were iinfoun led 
and the Ministeis did not seem to be alarmed. Proceeding, Mr. Travers 
emphasised that if this Ministry was turned out then his group would not 
support anv Ministry, hacause the Biuish group were tired of the game. 

Mr. AtiquiLLA, following Mr. Traveis, said that during the downfall of the 
Chakravarti-Ghu/navi Ministiy, he was offered money by the present Minister 
in charge of Excise, and subsequently by his agents. The sjieaker said that he 
indignantly refuscil the <'ffir. The issue to-day was neither pjlitical nor consti- 
tutional but ethical. A Ministei with a long puise might succeed today, but 
they wanted to vindicate the hmesty of public life. 

Cries were raised by Swarajists to hear the Minister when Mi. Abdul 
Sattar, SLippoi ter of the Minis'er, explained that he never appealed as a lawyer 
bcfoie the Minister on Us. 1,500 a day. 

Mr. li K. Basu, Swarajist, staled that the Hon’ble Nawab Mushraff 
Hussain told him that in spite ot the Swatajisls he would carry the I’rimary Edu- 
c.itiun Jii 1, because he had 23 Mahomedan members of the House “ in his pay." 
Ml. Bose chaiactorised the lemark as an insuU to the Mouse. The Ministei 
also had Said that what the Prophet could not do, he (the Ministei J would do, 
IhePiojihet gave universal religion; hut not universal primary education' 

'J his remindeti them, said the speaker, how the poet in the coiitse ol one moon 
Ijccame a chemist, fi idler and buffoon. 

After persistent demands from the Ministei laiists to hear the Ministei, 
the Hon’ble Nawab Mushiaff Hussain rose to rep y. .At the outset he pointed 

out the pr('Ceduie tollowed in issuing licences to liquor shops He agieed wrh 

the decisions of the secelaries and heads of dcpaitmeni in the matter , anvl 
in case of disagreement the matter must be brought to the n Uice 01 the .lovernoi. 
As regards the fabulous fee of Rs, 1,500, he char at tensed it as nonsense d he 
Minister haj njl finished when the Council adjourned 

On ih« 2181 FEBRUARY, the Mrnister resuming his 1 eply said that the 

policy of the Excise Department had been to centralise excise shops so that 

consumption might be less. It was according to that policy that excise cases 
had been decided. He lepudiated the chaige made by Mi. Nuiul Haq that 
he had asked some paity to appoint special counsel at high tees in a particular 
case. Dealing with the«consiitutional question, the Minister re erred to the piac- 
iice, and maintained that he was right in the matter of appointments. As 
rtgaids his offer ot currency notes to Mr, Atiqulla, the Nawab characterised 
It as an abominable charge. He asked why this chai ge was not brought when 
his Ministry was attacked last year. He also repudiated Mr. B, K. Basu's 
charge that 23 Moslem members were in his pay, and called it woise than a lie. 

Mr. B. K. Basu inieriupting Said it was absolutely tiue. 

Continuing, the Nawab said that Mr. Basu’s charge was an insult to the 
Moslem community. He could defend himself against the allegations in a law 
court. The Nawab concluded that if the Ministry were to be attacked in this 
way, the same things could be said against tuiure Ministers. 

Mr. J C. Gupta (Swaiajist) mentioned the alleged ciicumstances in which 
the Minister unsuccessfully tried to get the speakers appointed counsel in an 
excise case through a party, knowing that the “ no-confidence ” motion was 
coming. 

On behalf of the Union Parly, Mr. Sachin Sanyal supported the “ no-con- 
fidence ” motion specially as a mark of their disapproval of the conduct of the 
Raja of Nashipur, who had accepted office m defiance of the Union Party, to 
which he belonged. 
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After Mr. Sachin Sanyal, Sir Abilur liAHiM spoke. He felt from accamutalel 
experience that it was umlesirable that this experiment in diarchy sh >uld be 
piolonj^'cd. He asked a straight question. Did they believe that Nawab Mush'-afF 
was a fit man mtellecfually to hold the office ? Sir Abdur maintained ihat the 
charges were well founded. 

Referring to the Euiopean Rally’s pica Sir Abdur said ; “ I for one am deadly 
in earnest tor responsible Government which alone will conciliate the people. 

I want a fair and h inest experiment. If the British group are anxious to 
ailvance the cause of lesponsible Government they sh luUi know that by keeping 
the Nawab there that cause will not be fuilhered 

Mr. J. M. Skn GupI'A next addressed the House. He pointed out that while 
on olhei occasions voting took place on the issue whether diarchy was good or 
bad, the issue th s time was diff'.rcnt. It was whether or not the members of 
the House were satisfiid that the Ministeis were guilty of c irruption and 
dishones'y. The ailitu le of the European group was lhat of clever la -vyers. 
Indeed, It was difficult to rouse th ise wh i feigned sleep Mr. AtiquUa told 
the speaker aiiou; the incident ten or twelve days ago; an 1 he maintained 
that eve'y one of the House had heard it. Mr. Travels had leplied that he 
had no kn >wlcdge wliatsoevci of the charge until yesterday Mr. Sen Gupta 
Said thit Mr. Travels was toll iwmg the foitstcps of clever lawyers. The 
(juestion was wh"*hei he hai heaid of it, an 1 not whether he had any knovvledge 
of It. His paity alw.ivs believed that diarchy was rotten to the c ire ; but n i.v 
they found that n it on’y th’ system was rotten, hut the very Ministers they 
had set up weie i »uen. A false ciy had li-^-en laised that the charges hail been 
made against one Minister an 1 a communal issue hil been laisel. He regret- 
icvi it; l)ur S') fai as his paity was c >ncernod i’ made n i distinction between 
Hindus anil Mahomcl.ms as was evhienced by ihur support in bringing 
about the dowm'aU of the Ch iki av ii h (ihiunavi Ministry. M'*. Tt avers c )ulil 
n"t deceive his fob iwng an 1 th‘ Euiopean CDinmuniiy foi a long time. They 
had known that the Naw'ab hi 1 b''en trying for the last one year and hall to gel 
followers. That was why the M n.siet h msdf did not repudiate the statement 
of Mr. Aticiulla, when it was macie on the fl)H of the House. The Ministci, 
il he had been innocen' c luUl hive risen in his seat then and there and puilcs- 
teu ; but the Naw-ao did n I'hing of the kin 1 . What was the mfei ence to be 
(iinwn ? It was thit the NawMo knew' the tai t to be true. 

As 1 egar.ls the Ka)a of Nashtpur, Mi Sen G ipta asked whether it was not 
hiS duty to haw s'ooa up in his place yesterday when the charge was rnavlc 
against the Nawab an 1 say he had nothing to do i/itli it. 

Mi. Sen Gupta conclu led that by tuining out one Minister, they were bound 
to ihiow out the olhei als >, as the Ra)a ha i accepte 1 joi nt responsibi’ity, and 
had not rriailia’ed the chiiges noi dissiCiated himselt from the allegations. 
The Kaja of Nashipui ha 1 nia.ie it clear that he had accepted joint i esponsibility 

Motion Carried, 

The PreShlent then put the motions to the House. The “ no confidence 
motion on Nawmb Mushraff Hussain w»s earned by 65 to 59 votes, and that on the 
Kaja of Nashipur by 62 59 v ites. The Council then adjoin ned till February 27th 

On the 27TH FlibRUARY the Mahomedan Pilgrims Bill was passed The 
Bill gave praver to the Goveinmenl to secu; e some control over pilgrim guides. 

The Council next sancii med a supplementary grant of Rs d24,ooo for expen- 
diture under supetannuaiion allowances and another sum of Rs. 15,000 for expen- 
dituie under stationary and printing. 

Budget Discussion, 

The general discussion of the Budget commenced on the 28TH FEBRUARY 
and continued till the next clay. The Finance Member was severely criticised 
for his ci iminal neglect of the interests of the people. It was really surprising to 
see that the expenditure under the Police jumped up from Rs. 196*57 lakhs to 
Ks. 212*74 lakhs while a very small Sum had been set apart for the education 
of the children of the soil . 
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The members were of opinion that the Budget was hopelessly disappointing. 
Cholera and Kalazar were claiming an ever-inci easing toll every year but 
what were the provisions, asked Sj. J. C. Gupta, made in the Budget to combat 
these preventible diseases? This sh )wed the callous indifference of the Govern- 
ment to one of the most vital questions affecting the life of the nation. 

The Meston Settlement was a curse to Bengal and, as Sj. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarkar pointed out, it “ has served as a potent excuse for the whole of the 
Finance Department sitting on its oars and looking on, while we are being borne 
down to certain ruin.” Several members strongly criticised the Government’s 
“ eternal excuse of lack of funds.” The Council then adjourned till i6th March. 

Voting on Budget Grants. 

Voting on Budget grants commenced on the 16TH MARCH. At the outset 
the Council granted the supplementary demand of Rs. 36,000 for expenditure on 
stamps, and Rs 30,000 on jails. 

The Council next discussed ten motions for reduction of the demand of 
Rs. 44,07,000 for expenditure under Land Revenue, all of which were negatived 
or withdrawn 

On a token cut motion in the demand umler the colonisation of the Sunder- 
bans, a Swaiajist rnembei charged the Government with refusing to grant land 
to educated young men Replying, the member-m-charge said that there was no 
rule preventing educated youths from getting lands, and the Government policy 
was to grant land to them; but such youths were not coming forward. The 
Council then adjourned till i8ih. 

Govornraent'a Kxci«e Policy Condemned. 

On the 18TH MAIUJH demand tor llh. 21,90,000 was made under “ Excise.” A 
moLioQ fur a tokoii cut was inatie, when di^cusbiou on the policy of vending liceoces to 
Excise shops was raised . 

Mr. S. 0, Mukherjpc (nominated), pointed out that there was nepotism and favouri- 
tism by the CoJketor of Calcutta, in granting iicences and mentioned individual cases In 
support of his Hf^sertion. 

Sir D, 1’. Sarvaiiliikari, Piesi.lent of the defunct Licensing Board, said tbat^the Board 
was not consulted 111 granting licences. The Boaid and Temperance Society adopted the 
Government’s policy ot minimum consumption and maximum revenue ; but of late the 
Government was not treating the Board properly. shops were started, resulting m 

consumption being steadily lucieased. 

Kawub Mubiiariuf Hussain, late Excise Minister, said, that m vending licences, the 
Collector followed the Govrrnmeni policy ; but if theieby a mistake was made, it was 
rectified by the Commissioner on appeal. These mistakes were possible only owing to the 
existing system. Ho was in favour of the auction system, which was existing in Bombay, 
and urged its revival. He could not appoint a Licensing Board because most of his voters 
wanted to bo on it. 

A Labour member said that the only way to stop favouiitism m granting licenoes waB 
to take away the power of vending licences from the Collector, and giving it to a Licensing 
Board. 

The Member in charge of Excise said that the Government were following the policy 
of minimum consumption, with the result that consumption of country spirit, ganja and 
opium bad decreased without loss to revenue. The motion wab carried. 

Another cut motion was put when the excise policy of the Government was generally 
discussed. Mr. A.C. Dutt (8waiajist) said that they were urging total prohibition but it was 
not Bccepteii. The difficalties pointed out by the Government m the way of the adoption of 
a policy of total prohibition were imaginary difficulties. It bad been said that an army 
of preventive agents was required to enfoice total piohibition. On behalf of the Congress. 
Mr. Dutia said that they were prepared to raise such an army if Government co-operated 
with them and not treated them inhumanly as they had done before. He also urged total 
prohibition of opium, which was really a poison. 

Mr. Q. P. Hogg, on behalf of the Government, said that the history of the recent years 
showed that the Bengal Government had successfully carried out their Excise policy. 
They removed the temptation of indulging in drugs and diminished consumption. The 
Government had tulfilled its obligation, but could not accept the policy of tota^ prohi- 
bition. In its opinion, the time was not ripe for adopting that policy. That time would 
come when the number of consumL'rs become negligible, and illicit distillation become 
impoiBible. The motion was negatived, 

88 
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Excess Revenue from Stamp Duty, 

On the 19TH MARCH the Swarajists expressed indignation against the Government’s 
action in not alloting excess revenue from the stamp duty to the Iransferred departments 
aa promised on the occasion of the passing of the taxation bill. A token ‘ cut” was 
carried by a majonly of 12 votes. 

Collection of Betting Tax. 

The Government was n xt charged by the SNarajists v\ith abetment in gambling. 
Asking for leductiou in the demand of Rs. 16,000 under the scheduled taxt’s, which amount 
was required as charges for collection of the betting tax, the speakers said that this vie*, 
which Indians were imitating fiom Europeans, ehouJd be dibcouiaged. The Government 
should penalise betting at races. 

Mr. Marr, replying, said that the House had already accepted betting by passing an 
amendment to the tax bill, and they were simply collecting bitting fees. Vuder the Act, 
betting couhl not be abolished. The motion was negatived. 

Demand under 1 1 rogation. 

On the 20TH MARCH, duiing the discussion of the irngalnm demand, tlie Government 
was defeated and a token cut motion was earned. Speakers expiessed oihsatisfaction with 
the; general policy of the Government and diew attention to the decayed and decaying 
rivers of Bengal, 

Demand undfi General Administiation 

When Mr. A. N. Moberly made a demand for Rs, 10,368,000 under general admi- 
nisrratiou, a Swarajist moved the following monon ” That the demand for Us. 3,000 
under the head the * Indian K ws Agency telegiam’ be refused.” It was FUggested that 
the Goveinment could get news from the lUHvspapers instead of getting back its own news 
at the expense of Us. .3,000. 

The Hon. Mr. Moberly, replying, saal that this agency supplied two sorts of news, one 
to the newspapers and one tor the benefit of the Government. It supplied the Government 
with a summary of the current news at a cheap rate. The head of the Govi inraent 
ought to receive Indian news at the arliest possible moment. TIih agency had been in 
existence for a considerable time, and invariably hatl done (juile well. There was no 
reason why the Government should not subscribe to an agency which had given ([Uite a 
satisfactory service. The raujorlty of the papeis subscribe tothisagmcy. In Calcutta, 
there was no evening newspaper. If the Government w'ere to depend on papers, it would 
not get news till the following morning. It had been said that the Government merely 
got back its own news. Mi. Moberly could not understand why tlie Government should 
throw dust in its own eyes. The motion was ilefeateti by a majority of 21 votes. 

Two other motions urging a reduction of Rs. 1,000 in the expenditure under the 
head the “ Governor’s Priva^^e Secretary ” aiul iclusal of the dimand of Rs (>5,500 for 
the Governoi’s band establishment ” were lost. 

On the 21ST March Mr Nalmi Ranjan Sircar moved a cut in the demand for the 
‘‘Executive Council”. He referred to the alhgcd memorandum sent by the Bengal 
Government to the Simon Commission as to the future const iiution of the Province. He 
said that the Executive Council gained the ears of the poweiE-that>be and hatched unholy 
plots against the freedom and progrrsB of the people. The mriitalily with which the 
Bengal Government proceeded to formulate its proposals before the Simon Commission, 
was not at all conducive to staUsmani ike plans and schemes. 1 ue proposals were said 
to be to perpetuate the principle that there rauat be safeguanls both within the legislatuie 
and within the provincial Government by the appointment of two official Ministers, 
these two official Ministers, out of seven in all, being not responsible to the Legislatures. 
The powers proposed to be vested in the Governor were very much wider than those 
existing now. The Gove' nor would have the powei even to suspend the entire constitu- 
tion in case of certain situations created by the opposition, including dismissal of 
Ministers. 

Daring the discussion the Swarajists referred tc the recent arrests, and said that there 
was an nnboly alliance to retard the progress of the country. 

Mr, Travers, representing the European merchants, said that the Britishers favoured 
Government by the people of the country, and they would support provincial autonomy 
as soon as the communal tension between the Hindus and the Mabomrdans disappeared. 

The motion was negatived, 43 voting for and 58 against. 

Refusal of Ministers' Salaries. 

A motion refuting the Ministers' ealerles was being diicusied, when the Oounoil 

Adjourned, 
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Mr. J. M. Sen Gapta obt5iTV?d that now that Miniiteri had 8® » | Xbe Je^dtra 

be to appoint Minibters first and then make soppiementary demand laia ^ of 

of the cooperating parties had not been consulted. Tuere would be secret mreiin^ 
Government officers before the appointment of Ministers. They were p - 

life. He charged the Goveinmt nt membei 8 with breaking the constitution. iui8 was 
deliberate piece of rascality on the part of Government members, 

Tiie Picaident pointed out that it was an unparliinacntary expression and should be 
withdrawn. Mr Sen Gupta thought that it was parliamentary since the Chief Justice of 
Bengal recently used it in a judgment. The Presi lent sani that the Chief Justice might 
have ugi'd it ; but one knowing parliamentary language and a le der of a strong party 
should not use such an expression. It w'as withdrawn. 


Mr. J. C. Banerjee said that so long as the Government was alien, indiaus would 
oppose It. Diarchy could not fluansh in the soil of Bengal. 

Mr. Moberly, (xplaining the position of the Government in the matter, said it was 
desirable that the Ministiy appointed should be stable. It was impossible to find such a 
Ministry in so shoit a time. But the G ivcrnor would appoint one in a month or so. 
Theie could not be Ministers unies-B the salary was voted. Mr. Moberjy opined that it 
was not impossible to form a stable Mimstiy. Because there had been a defeat before, 
it was not light to approach the Secretaiy ot State ami say it was impossible to form a 
Ministry in Bcng.aJ Tiie motion for refusal of the demand was defeated by 34 votes 
against Gib 

Alter the result of the voting was announced a funny notice was seen hung up on 
the duor of the Chambei, inviting an application tor the post of a Minister to be made 
to the Governor with tebiimonials and names of supporters from the European party. 

Tue demand uuder Gcncial A Imiuistiation was earned. 


Government Control over High Court. 

The administrative control of the Government over the High Court was next 
raised by Mi. Nalini Haiijan Saikar in a toksn cut. He said that judges should 
keep aloof from the m''rao'Tb of the Exicutive and avoid even social contact for 
keeping an attitude of dignified reserve. “If the standard deteriorates’ he said * the 
country will go to rum. We have heaul of a Chief Justice declining an invitation to 
dine at the Government House because the host was an Exicutive oflScer, and of another 
judge declining to CiOsc the High Court m view ot the Delhi Durbar. There must be 
separation of the Judiciaiy and Executive to maintain the confidence of tiie people.” 
rmceeding hr said . — The mam anxirty of the Chut Justice m his memorandum to the 
Simon Commibsion, is to ktnp the Hign Court beyond tiir reach of the Council. Has 
he ever enquir’d wliy the confidence which the public had i n the past in the High 
Court, IS fa.d disiippuaung ? 

Supporting the motion, Mr. B. K. Bose piotested against the way in which the 
members of the Bar were treated by the High Couit ju tges, with the result that the High 
Court administiation reih'cted upon tiu' administration of justice in the mofussil, As an 
illuBtration, he referred to the remark of a High Court judge who said, “ If I say all 
lawyi rs are rogues would that be a libel 7”, 

The Home Member, intervening, asked whether a member was entitled to reflect on 
the conduct of a judge. 

The President ruled that the speaker was not naming anybody, Mr. Bose replied 
he knew where the shoe pinched. As another illufat ration, he referred to judges, wbo 
said that lawyers had exploited a particular cas^. The speaker was surprised to find 
that a mofussil judge w'as afraid of the police. He instanced a case where a District 
Judge took a reporter to task for publishing particular things in’tbe papers, exclaiming . 
What would Sir Chailes Tegart think 7 

Cries of “ shame ” uttered at this stage by the Swarajists were objected to by the 
President, on the ground that no such cries should be made. 

Mr. P. C. Bose pointed out that thumping was allowed in the Assembly. The Presi* 
dent hoped that it would not be introduced here, 

Mr. J. L. Banerjee asked whether crying *' shame ” was not a constitutional method 
of expressing disapproval. 

The President observed that cries of ** question ” and ** hear, hear ” were Parlia- 
mentary, but not cries of ‘ shame,” 

Mr, P. C. Bose stated hia experience of a visit to the House of Lords that this was 
permissible. 
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The Home Member was leplying when the time limit was reached, and the censare 
motion was rejected by 41 to 20 votes. The entire demand for Justice ;was sanctioned. 
The Council then adjourned. 


Grant for Jails Department. 

On the 23RD MARCH the Council discussed the demand under Jail and Convict 
Settlements. A number of cutmotions weie put, cntiosing the nilrainistrative policy of the 
Government The non-officials disapproved of the dilatory methods of the Gov ernment 
in undertaking jail reforms and urged separate messing system and supply of mosquito 
curtains and better treatment of Bhadralog prisoners on the lines of the treatment given 
to European prisoners. All the cut motions were negatived. The onginal demand was 
granted. 

Police Administration Criticised. 

There were 66 reduction motions in the police demand for Rs. 1,94,65,000 There 
was a motion urging reduction of the demand of Us 4,80,000 for Calcutta sergeants by 
one lakh. This amount was larger than the previous yeai’s expense, duo to increabC of 
sergeants’ pay. It was pointed out that the sergeantb* pay was alieady more than that of 
the Indian Sub-Inspectois. 

Mr. Forrester stated that goo 1 w.uk was done by the sergeants duiing the communal 
riots of 1926 and the labour s rike that followei the rio^s. 

Mr. Moberly said that Calcutta was now fiee from riots , but the causes leading to the 
riots still existed. During the riots the number of srigi ants was found to b? small, and 
it was found neceseaiy to increase their number. Rut the military authonties atWised 
soldieis not to join the police on the existing pay. The Government was obliged to 
Increase the pay not only of sergeants, but of Indian constable. The cut motion was 
negatived 

Another motion urging reduction under the head Superintendents by Rb. 26,000, was 
next discussed. Reference was made to the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendation 
which was ignored by the Government- 

Replying, Mr. Moberly said that since that recommendation, the work had increased 
tremendously, necessitating increased number of Superintendents, The motion was lost. 

On the 26TH MARCH the Council resumed discussion on the reduction motion in 
the Police grants. Speak^TS pointed to the public’s want of confidence in the Police and 
referred to the Police assault on young boys who boycotted the Rarisal ExhiVution 
organised by the District Magistrate and others It was also pointed out that Indians 
were not taken on the higher grade m the Police 8erviO'‘g, which were reserved for 
Europeans. 

Mr. Moberly, opposing the cut motion, denied that the Rarisal Exhibition was 
organised by the Governnent or by the Distiict MagiBtiate, It was organised by local 
leaders, including CongTessmen. A batch of young Congressrarn diBapproved of the 
conduct of the elders, and decided on boycotting the exhibition, which was visited by a 
large number of people. A band of hooligans laid themselves down at the gate ohstiuct- 
ing passage. The Police Superintendent, vainly tried to persuade them to depart from 
the place, but the hooligans used insulting language The Superintendent crossed over 
them, but none was hurt. 

To a suggestion for abolishing the District Intelligence Branch, Mr. Moberly stated 
that the Government could not do without it. He assurid the House that their desire 
was not to curb the political activities of the people except when they took to teno- 
rism. The Hon Member denied the employment of secret agents. 

As to the suggestion for abolition of the Arms Act and the introduction of military 
training in schools, Mr. Moberly said it might lead to fractured beads. 

Grant for Secret Service Opposed, 

The next motion related to the refusal of (he demand of Rs. 1,00,0C0 under the 
Criminal Investigation Department (sfcret service money), 

Mr. Moberly stated that teirorist conspiracy wbb not a fiction in the imagination of 
the Police. Although the terrorist movement had been piactically eliminated, it was 
still m existence. Only last month a Police Sub- Inspector was stabbed to death. It bad 
been said that revolution should be quelled by conciliation, and the membeis had compared 
India with Ireland. Ho reminded them that even with the granting of Dominion Govern- 
ment, Southern Ireland’s President had admitted the existence of a terroiist conspiracy 
which required drastic action to be quelled. He assured that the Government had no desire 
to suppress political activities. What they would suppress was teirorisro. He was sure 
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when the SwarftjiBts breams rebponsible for roaintaiDing law and order, thry would find it 
impossible to do so without a certain amount of secret service money. 

All the out motions were negatived, and the original demand gi anted. 

Discussion on Qrant for Education. 

On the 27TH MARCH the Council granted the demand for Rs. 4,90,000 under 
ports and pilotage. Several cuts were pri-posed btcause no progiess was made in taking 
more Indians into the sei vice since the passing of Sir Phirozi Sethna’s resolution. It 
was urged that facilities should be given to Indians for learning navigation. 

The Hou’ble Mr Marr, replying, said that the Bengal Government had nothing to 
do with the administration of the department, which was under the Government ot 
India. 'J hat Government was experimenting witii a tiainiug ship at Bombay. 

All * cut motions' were rejected. 

The Council also granted Rs. 1,22.60,000 under Etiucation (reserved ) This money 
was requiied for European education. A “ cut ” motioa criticising the policy of sepaia- 
iion in education as suicidal was rejected. 

In the demand under Education (transferred) a tok»*n cut in the grant for Universi- 
ties, raised the question ef invidious giants in regaid to Dacca and Calcutta Universities. 
The mover pointed out that the Dacca University served a small aica, but its grant 
was about three times that of the Calcutta Univeisity. The attitude of the Government 
was hostile towards the Calcutta University, Tue woikmg f f the post-grailuate depart- 
ment was hopeless. 

Replying, Mr. Marr said that a committee was appointed <o enquire into the working 
of the post-graduate department. Tlie Government were awaiting its report. A genuine 
endeavour had been made to bring about harmonious woiking of the Univeisity. 

The cut motion was rejected. 

The next two motions referred to the onc«“rtain position of officers in the Piovincial 
Educational Service and to the policy of retrenchment aw regaids secondary education. 

Dr. Jenkins, replying, sail that definite proposals for reorganisation of the service 
had been sent to the Government of India, which would bo considered along with tie 
proposals of other Local Governments, Tlieic were 11,000 high schools in Benga.', 
Considering the resources of the province, grant for secondary educa’ion was no*- 
inadequate. 

Several “ cuts ” were moved in the grant for primary education to draw attention 
to the insufficiency of grants which delayed the launching of schemes for fiee pnmaiy 
education. 

On behalf of the Government it was pointed out that the grant was not inadequate, 
A suivey of rural and urban area would be made for the introduction of free primary 
e<iacation. All 'cut * motions were lost aui the demand was voted. 

Oo the 28TH MARCH, a motion refusing a grant of Rs. one lakh to the Calcutta 
Hospital Nurses Institute was made to urge better piovision for the training of Indian 
nurses. Sir P. C. Mitter, on behalf of the Government, pointed out that it was impossible 
to get a sufficient number of Indian nurses to replace Euinpean nurses. He assured 
the House that the Government were keenly considering the question of training 
Indian nurses. The motion was eventually withdiawn. 

In the Public Health demand, a token cut was moved in the grant for combating 
epidemic diseases. It was pointed out by the supporters of the motion that the present 
policy was unsatisfactory. The Government was also criticised for its failure to accept 
Dr. Bentley's recommendation to combat malaria. 

Sir P, C. Mitter, replying, observed (hat health organisation and formation of health 
units was the aim of the Government's policy, and ample provision was made for 
these Items. The cut motion was earned by one vote. The Council ad journo 1 till 2ad April. 

On the 2ND APRIL a token cut was effected in the demand under Agnoulture 
by a majority of 2 votes. The mover urged the desirability of having a Jute Board for 
the improvement of the Jute industry. There was urgent necessity, he said, for devising a 
p<>rmauent machinery to initiate such steps as would conduce to the improvement and 
development of the growing, marketing and manufacture of jute. 

The Member for Industries said that the Government were in agreement with the 
views of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. The question of establishing a Central 
Jute Committee would be discussed soon with Assam and Bihar, which also produced jute. 
The initial step should be taken by the Government of India, as they derived a large 
income from the jute export doty, Until the Government of India took up the ease, it was 
premature to discuss the measure. 

Non-official European members opposed the idea of a Jute Committee. 
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Discussion on Demand for Industries, 

In the demand under Industries, there was a token cut motion on the ground tliat 
the Government were taking no steps to save the silk and cotton industiy and for improv- 
ing the cottflge industries. Non-official Europeans and Mahomedans voted with the 
Swarajists in support of the motion, which was cairied. The Ceuncil then adjourned. 

On the 3RD APRIL discussion on budget demands concluded after which the Council 
was prorogued. A token cut was made under Siationeiy and Printing on the giotnl 
that lemuneration of piess workers was poor. 

An interesting cliscussitm followed when the demanti for Rs. 9,000 was made fer 
European vagrants. A non-official moving a token cut urged the enactment of a Vagrancy 
Act for Indian bfggai"' on the lines suggested by the Mendicancy Committee and the 
establishment of a hospital and workheuse. 

On Viehalf ot the Government, Sir P. C. Mittei pointed out that the European 
Vagrancy Act was an old Act of the Government of India. The question of dealing 
with Indian vagrants was a laige one. Begging in Calcutta was a lucraMve business 
and there were over 12,000 beggars. The Government weie piepared to allot a sum of 
Rtf. 4 lakhs to remedy the evil. 

The motion was earned by one vote. The Council was then prorogued 

Dissolution of Bengal Council. 

On the 22ND APRIL, a Calcutta Gazette Extraordinaiy over the signature of the 
Governoi of Bengal published the following — 

“ In exeicibc of the power conferred by proviso (a) to sub-section (1) of srclion 72B of 
the Government of India Act, I hereby oidci that the Legislative Council of the Qovvrnoi 
ol Bengal shall be dissolved on the twenty-second day of April, 1929.” 

Call for Fresh Election. 

Subfitquently anotler Extraordinaiy issue of the Calcutta Gazette published the 
following — 

“ When as the Bengal Legislative Council has been thssolved with effect from the 
22Dd Apnl 1929, (he Governor is ploasod, m pui suanco of sub-rule (2) of lule 27 of the 
Bengal Electoral Rules, to call upon the constituencicB of the Bengal Legislative Council 
to elect members lo that Council in accordance with the said rules and before the ‘20th 
June 1929. 

‘In exercise of the poweis confern-d by danse (a) and (b) of sub-rule, (2) ot rule If of 
the Bengal Electoral Ku]«s, and in puisuance of sub-rule (5) of that rule, the Goveinoi 
m Council is phasid to appoint the 6th May 1929 as the date for nomination of camh- 
datis for all constitiiencn 8 of the Bengal L^'gislanvr Council and for the delivery of 
nomination papeis to the Kdurning Officer, and the feih Maj 1929 as the date on which 
the scrutiny of nominations shall be biid ”. 



The U. P. Legislative Council. 

The U. P. Town Areas Amend. Bill. 

The Spring of the U. P. Legialative Council commenced at Lucknow on the 

28T1I JANUAKY 1929 und'-r the chairmaiibbip ol Bai Bahadur Lala Suaram, The 
agenda not b« mg v<iy intoicBtmg attendance was thin. The United Provinoes Town 
Arcae (Amendment) Bill led to some lively debate. Tne bill would have been passed 
unnoticed had not a clause recommending a mixed general electorate been inserted in it 
by the Select Oommitice. 

After (iu(*8tion time amendments were moved by Chaudhun Diiaramvir Singh, ami 
I'aiidit Iqbal Naram Gurtu suggested minor changes in certain c)au8**8 of the Bill. 
Afier lunch the House took up the Bill and lively discussion followe(i on the question of 
system of election. Hatiz Hidayat Hussain along with Mian M isudnl Hurisain pleaded for 
separate elecmrate Mian Masudui Hussain speaking on behalf of the Muhamrnedans said 
that sepaiate electorate was not the ideal. H was a means to an end D.*aling with the 
<lUi*Btion in detail he maintained that there was no weigiit in the saying that separate 
electorate was injurious if extended in town areas as it was good only for viliigers 
who weip quite ignorant and lor whom it would be a soit of education. 

Mian Ibrahim opponing the amenflment put by Hafiz Hidyt Hussain snpported joint 
elect orate Ho sai t that the establishment of joint electoiate would end communal quaireis. 

Pandit Iipial Niiain Guitu opposed the ameudmciit. 

Ahraadshah, a Govetnment nominee, on behalf of Christians supported the ques' ion 
of mixed electoiate. He said that though he b**long»*d to a community that represented 
1*2 per cent of the population lu the province yet he ad vocatcii joint electorate as be 
bit It would bring an eia ot trust and peace. 

ISawabzada Liyakat Ah Khan speaking for the Nationalist Muslims advocated that 
if India wanted treedom and not perpetual slavery separate electorate system would have 
to be given up. He was heckle<l several times by the advocates ot separate electorate 
but bOidJy obseived that he was a true Muslim and represented tiue Muslims. In conclu- 
sion he threw an open challangc to Dr. Khan to resign his seat anrl seek election from 
hia constituency to judge whether the Muslims stool tor joint or separate electorate. 

The Minister ot Local Self-Government speaking left the question to be decided by 
the house. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani then took up the question and dealt at length with the evils 
that would tollow the odoption of the principles ol separate electorate. He was followed 
by Mr. Fasiuddin who supported the amendment put by Mr. Hati'/ Hidayat Hussain, At 
this houi the Council adjourned. 

On the 29TH JaNUxAUY on resumption of the debate over the Town Area Bill Amend- 
ment there was a lively discussion between the nationalist and reactionary element in the 
Council, The debate lasted over thiee hours. Mr. A. W. Pim, Finance Member, putting 
Government view sided w'lth the amendment. Mr, Abdul Ahmed and Mr U. B. Zarfee 
also voted in favour of the amendment. Pandit Guvind Ballabh sounding a note of 
warning declared that the disease of separate electorate would be extended into villages 
where the Hiudu-Muslim problem was unknown so far. 

The amendment being put to vote was declaird defeated. 

The other important changes carraied on this day were the term of village pincbayats 
being four foi three. The house rose for the day and consideration of the bill left for 
next day. 

On the 30TH JANUARY, immediately after questions, the Council proceeded with 
the Town Area Amendment Bill left untinished at yesterday’s sitting and there was battle 
royal on the constitutional issue whether or not the principle of univeisai adult suffrage 
was acceptable to the House. 

Mr. Ncmi Saian in moving his amendment that every person who is an owner of 
any immovable property in the town area be entitled to be enrolled as electors explained 
the implication of bis amendment by saying that its adoption would mean acoeptanoet 
of the principle of adult suffrage which was a necessary corollary to joint electorate for 
pioti cting the minorities. 

Khan Bahadur Masudui Hussain who followed opposed on the ground that the posi* 
tioD as it stood would not improve as it would give power into the bands of major com* 
nnnitiei. He wm followed bj Thekur Menjit Biogh and Matbara Parihad wbo lopported 
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the motion, while Khan Bahadur Faziul Uahman and Di Shafat Ahmad Khan opposed. 
The Govornmf>nt attitude with rtgaid to the matter was made clear by Mr. Elliot, Secre- 
tary for Local Self-Government who said that there was no wisdon in giving representation 
to the people who did not contribute to rrvenue. 

Khan Bahadur Fasiuddin dealt with the election of the chairman of the town area 
panchayat. It would be remembered here that the provision embodied in the Select 
Committee report stated that the chairman would be elected by entire electorates. Khan 
Bahadur Fatiiuddin in moving his amendment said that the chairman be elected by 
the members of the panchayats and the reasons he gave in support of his motion were 
that It would make the election of the chairman more easy. 

He was opposed vehera*mtly by a number of members including Messrs, 0. Y. 
Chintaraam, Viktamajit Singh, Ma'irotia and Thakur Manjit Singh. The Thakur Sahib 
said that indeed it was a special feature of this bill that the chairman would he elected 
by entire electorate and more so it would mak^ such election more popular and it 
practically was based on models of U. S. A. constitutions where the president of the 
Congresb is elected by tho entiri> Jot of electoiates. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, in oppobing the amendment stated that by passing 
•uch an amendment they would be going back fiom the principles embodied in this 
clause. 

Khan Bahadur Masudul Hussain was cheered from the opposite benches when he 
declared that he persnnaJJy was against such an amendment, but considering tho present 
cncurnstanci B they were not prepared to follow th U S. A. constitution. 

Closure being demanded at this stage the amendment when put to the vote was 
declared lott. 

On the 31ST JANUARY, further consideration of the Town Area Amendment Bill 
which had remained uniinibhed yesterday was taken up. A number of amen iments were 
moved. Chaudhun Dharamvir Singh championed the cause of the villagers. He sug- 
gcbtcd arrangements of lights in public streets, construction of lanes and drainage, organi 
sation of akharae and play grounds. But almost all his amendments were lost. After 
four houis’ discussion the becond leading of the bill was passed. 

When the second reading was over, the author of the Bill moved for its final passage. 
Objection was raised by a muslim member on the giounds that the passage of the bill 
could not b‘3 moved on the same day. The objection was upheld by the President and 
the Bill's final reading was with-held for the time being. 

Extension of Council, 

An important resolution recommending the extension of life of the present council 
by one year was ailopted, 

Liv'ly discussion ensued between the official and non-official branches over the 
above lesolution which was moved by Moh«l. Matmddin who in support of his motion 
said that as there was famine in the province, it would be hard far candidates to run the 
risk of election. He maintained that the Nehru Report had it -elf recommended the term 
of provincial councils to five years. 

At this stage Mr. Chintamoni said that the speaker was mi-^quoting the Nehru repoit 
recommendation on the point as the said report suggested extension in case the provincial 
councils were resp msible to the house and not to tho executive as at present, 

Mr. A. W. Pina, on behalf of the Government, said that he was indisposed to discuss 
the merits of the question but the official bloc excepting tbo Minibiors would take no 
part in voting. The motion emanated from the landlord benches and was opposed hy 
the Swarajists and Dr. Chintamoni, Nationalist leader, pleaded that the electorate should 
be given the earliest chance to give its verdict on the Nehru Report, the Simon Com- 
mission boycott snd similar vital issues. 

Division being demanded on the motion the resolution recommending extension 
of the term of the council by one year was declared carried by 47 voting for and 
29 against. 

Protection for Nayak Girls. 

On the IBT FEBRUARY consideration of the Nayak Girls’ Protection Bill was 
taken up. The aim of the Bill was to terminate tbo custom whereby minor girls of the 
Naik caste were tiained for prostitution. The Naiks generally reside in the Kumaon Hills 
on the border of the United Provinces and there is a regular tiaffic in their girls. 

The Bill empoweied tbe.Distnct Magistrate to order the detention of Naik girl below 
18 in settlements or place them under the guardianship of suitable willing persons if in 
the Magistrate’s opinion there was danger of (be girl being sold, let or trained for hire. 
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When the President was about to take up the Bill a number of amendments 
were suggested. Pandit Dharamvir Singh proposed that the local Government 
should invite organisations of the same faith as Nayaks working in the held 
of social reform to establish one or more settlements and contribute expenses 
for good management. But these suggestions were not accepted on the excuse 
of shortage of funds. Another amendment moved by Pandit Dharamvir was to 
fix the minor age of Nayak Girls up to 20 instead of i8* 

The Home Member replied that it would lead to more corruption. 

Pandit 'Govind Ballabh wanted appointment of a special officer to see that all 
provisions embodied in this bill were carried. 

Mr Bhagwati Sahay suggested that arrangements be made for imparting 
education snd instructions in dancing and music to Nayak girls. Discussion of 
the Bill clause by clause had not ended when the Council adjourned. 

On the 2ND FEBRUARY motions relating to settlement rules were taken 
under discussion, but as most of the non-official members were absent several 
motions were passed over without discussion. The suggestion of Pandit Badri 
Dutt Fanday that in case of famine or scarcity in the country or a district, the 
settlement be postponed, met with disapproval from the official benches and 
was defeated. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasihuddin's amendment concerning framing of rules 
for a proportionate share of crops obtained by the zaminciars and the tenants 
was taken up. Division being demanded it was declared carried by 35 to 22. 

The general discussion over motions on settlement being technical in sense 
were not very interesting and the Council adjourned till February i8th when the 
budget was presented. 

Financial Statement for 1929-30. 

On the kSTH FEBRUARY the Hon. Finance Member presented the budget 
for the financial year 1929-30 and made a long statement in which he gave a com- 
prehensive account of revenue and expenditure since 1927-28 till 1929-30. He then 
passed on to the estimates for the budget year 1929 30 declaring first with antici- 
pated receipts which amount to 16 crorcs 44 and three-fourth lakhs made up of 
the revenue receipts 13 crores 7 and one fouith lakhs and debt head 3 crores and 
4 lakhs and under revenue head there was a total increase of t crore 2 lakhs. 
There was a decrease of 71-14 lakhs in debt head receipts and there was decrease 
of 1 50 and one-fourth lakhs in advance from provincial loan funds. Turning to 
expenditure against revenue he said : 

“ With an opening balance of 18 lakhs we anticipate revenue receipts of 
13 crors lakhs and debt head receipts of 3 crores 37 and one-fourth lakhs 
totalling 16 crores 62 and three-fourth lakhs. Against this we propose to spend 
12 crores 39 lakhs against the revenue head, and 3 crores 81 }4 lakhs against the 
debt head. 1 he total closing balance will then be 42 and one-fourth lakhs 
composed of 15 and three-fourth lakhs under the Famine relief Fund and 26^ 
lakhs under provincial resources, including the balance under the United Pro- 
vinces Development loan. 

“ The balance under the Famine Relief Fund is a very small one as the result 
of an estimated expenditure of 1 5 lakhs. It follows an even smaller balance in 
the current year ; and if these estimates are later on confirmed by the actuals, 
it may be necessary for my successor to consider the adequacy of the present 
provision for meeting the much more serious calamities which might occur. 

“ Before the addition of the new expenditure from the schedules the balance 
under provincial resources stood at 42 and three-fourth lakhs, but it had to be 
remembered that a substantial proportion of our anticipated income for next 
year is non-recurring. The demands of departments were many and pressing, 
and were ably urged, more especially those relating to the transferred depart- 
ments ; but considering the paramount necessity of caution in a year like the 
present, it was decided that 16 lakhs 18 thousand of new expenditure was as 
much as could be prudently accepted at present. Of this, 3 lakhs 98 thousand 
goes to the reserved departments against schedule demands of approximately 
40 lakhs and 13 lakhs ao thousand to the transferred departments towards 

39 
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schedule demands of about 8o lakhs. Approximately one-quarter of the new 
expenditure is recurring. 

** It Is certainly most regrettable that our circumstances do not admit of a 
more rapid advance, even with the assistance afforded by meeting a part of our 
expenditure on objects of a permanent character from loan funds but we may be 
thankful indeed to have narrowly escaped much more serious financial dangers. 

“ Should the rabi harvest prove as good as it now promises to be, and should 
the monsoon be a normal one it may be possible to make some additional pro- 
visions of a non-recurring character towards the man^ requirements which still 
wait to be fulfilled. This will however be made more difficult by the fact that 
the budget estimates assume that the enhanced revenue in parts of the districts 
under settlement will come into force with effect from the year 1336 which their 
collection has lately been postponed to the next ‘ rabi * or possibly the following 
kbarif. This may make a difference of some 2 /akhs in the closing balance of the 
year 1929-30. 

“ Speculations as to ‘ might have beens * are usually unprofitable more especi- 
ally in financial matters ; but it may interest the Council to know what our 
approximate position would have been but for the misfortunes of the past year. 

Making the necessary adjustments in the figures for both years so far as 
is possible, it appears that the balance in our provincial resources at the end of 
1928-29 would have been 67 lakhs instead of 4 lakhs and the balance in the 
Famine Relief Fund would have been 28 lakhs instead of 13 lakhs. At the 
end of 1929-30, the balance in our provincial resources would have been 80 lakhs 
instead of 26 lakhs, the balance in the Famine Relief Fund would have been 
44 and one -fourth lakhs instead of 15 and three-fourth lakhs. The figures might 
possibly have been rather better than this, as no al’owance has been made for 
the probable additional expenditure under such heads as general administration 
and Public Health as the result of scarcity while on the other hand no increase 
has been assumed in excise receipts. 

“ We should therefore on those figures have been able to make substantial 
additional provision for advance in many directions, while still conserving an 
adequate closing balance : but, on the other hand, a comparison between the 
two figures shows how small is our margin of safety as compared with the magni- 
tude of the fiuctuations to which we are liable under circumstances which may 
easily arise at any time.” 

Demands for Supplementary Grants: 

After the presentation of budget the Council adjourned to meet on the 21ST 
FEBRUARY when demands for supplementary grants were taken up one by one. 

The supplementary estimates for the current financial year (February 
1929) were voted in toto. Of these an amount of eighty-four and half lakhs 
were on account of takavi advances to cultivators, thirteen lakhs for famine 
relief and remaining 12 lakhs and odd were for ordinary revenue expenditure 
under different heads namely, Rs. 121320 under general administration, 
Rs. 28146 under police, Rs. 129120 under jails, Rs. 29014 under forest, Rs. 244400 
under irrigation works charged to revenue, Rs. 84000 under stationery and 
printing. Rs. 12740 under stamps Rs. 226200 under superannuation allowances 
and pensions, Rs. 10,000 under miscellaneous charges, Rs. 71294 under 
expenditure in England and Rs. 232615 under administration of justice. 

The Swarajists and Nationalists opposed several of these demands but 
although the House was divided on numerous reduction motions the Govern- 
ment won on every occasion and the items were all voted. 

When the Hon. Finance Member put the grant for police, several motions 
for token reductions were made by Thakur Sadho Singh and Mr. Jia Ram Saxena 
who criticised at length the useless expenditure incurred in the police department. 

Some excitement was created when grant of Rs. 129,120 for jails was 
suggested by the Finance Member. Mr. A. W •*Pim, the Finance Member In 

g roposing the amount said that as actual average jail population in the year 
ad been much higher than was anticipated and combined with high prices due 
to scarcity had led to Increased expenditure on diet and clothing. In view 
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of the heavy population It was found necessary to engage additional temporary 
warders and other subordinate officials. 

The Finance Member however failed to convince the house and several 
motions were moved but were withdrawn in the long run. A demand for Rs. 
29044 was then made to defray expenses in connection with collection of 
forest revenue and administration of the forest department. The Hon. Finance 
Member pleaded that a forest engineer was engaged. 

Rai Bahadur Mathura Persad in moving a reduction of Rs. 3,634 in this 
respect said that the forest engineer was not at all needed and it was nothing 
but providing posts to those who were unemployed. 

Rs. (3, (^,2 34 were granted to meet the charge against the famine relief 
fund. Then supplementary grant of Rs. 244,000 was made to meet the cost 
of operations in government forest. 

Rai Bahadur Mathura Prasad dealt at length with demands made for 
stationery and printing department which amounted to Rs. 84,000. He said 
that he was unable to follow why such heavy demand was put. After dealing 
with stamps, loans and advances by the local government and other miscellaneous 
charges the council adjourned. 

Non-official Bills. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY the absence of interesting interpellations and 
question on the agenda paper enabled the Council to begin with the motion 
of the United Provinces Town Areas (Amendment) Bill which was moved by 
Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Parshad Mehrotra which was passed amidst loud 
applause. Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad’s motion was next taken up to 
amend the U. P. Municipalities Act. After short discussion it was referred to 
a select committee consisting of about a dozen persons. 

Pandit Bhagat Narayan Bhargava received tremendous applause when 
he stood up to move that the United Provinces Village Self-Government Bill 
be referred to a select committee. It was a comprehensive measure based on 
the lines of the Bengal Village Self-Government Act of 1885 as amended in 
1919 and it sought among other things to replace the existing nominated 
panchayets by elected Union Boards with powers to dispose of petty cases, 
civil and criminal. Mr Bhargava in course of his speech impressed upon the 
House the necessity of the Bill which, in fact, stood for sowing of a seed of 
Self-Government in the country. 

He was followed by the Hon’ble Minister for Local Self-Government who 
took every pain to convince the House that the proposal before them was unsuit- 
able to the circumstances of the country. He opposed its reference to a Select 
Committee firstly on the ground that the present system of nominated panchayets 
was working satisfactorily since the Government could select the best available 
men and secondly because it was against British jurisprudence that elected 
bodies should exercise judicial powers. He was heckled several times and 
ultimately had to sit down. 

Mr. Gurtu was the next member who said that the right place to begin 
with the Self-Government problem were village units and he did not find any 
earthly reason why Government which stood to prepare people for Self-Govei n- 
ment should stand in their way by opposing such a sane and innocent bill. 

“ At a time when the country is aspiring for Dominion Status, why the 
villages be not provided with panchayats based on elective system,” declared 
Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni. In circumstances which differ in America and India 
there was no reason why Indians cannot adopt Self-Government institutions 
and work them out. The reason of illiteracy advanced by the Home Member, 
fell fiat as it was entirely due to the negligence of government, and Govern- 
ment should be ashamed of it rather than finding a plea in not enabling 
Indians to work out Self-Government institutions. 

Division being pressed the proposal was declared lost with 38 to 31 votes 
amidst loud applause on Government benches. The defeat of the mil was 
mostly due to the fact that several members (Nationalist) being present there 
thought it better to keep themselves neutral either by sticking to their seats 
in the House or remaining outside the lobbies. 
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On the a FEBRUARY, after question time, the House refused several 
bills to amend the District Boa»-ds Act of 1922, The U. P. Municipalities Act ii of 
1916, The U. P. Sanitation Act 2nd of 1892 and the Minor Girls’ Protection Bill to 
Select Committees. Pandit Govind Ballav Pant in moving reference of the 
Minor Girls’ Protection Bill to a Select Committee said that for a long time 
the necessity of such a bill was felt and if it was not adopted by the House the 
question of minor girls would be thrown for years to come. 

The Home Member was the only member on the Treasury Bench who 
opposed the motion. On a division being pressed the bill was referred to a 
Select Committee by 4c to 36 votes The Oudh Courts Act 4 of 1925 was also 
J'cferrcd to a Select Committee consisting of about a dozen persons. 

Lucknow University Act Amendment. 

There was then a lengthy debate over the motion proposed by Rai Bahadur 
Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra for leave to introduce a bill to amend the 
Lucknow University Act of 1920. It should be reminded here that at present 
the Lucknow University keeps one whole time oflficer, a paid Vice-Chancellor, 
while the amendment moved to-day sought to delete that particular clause 
and leave it on the option of the University cither to have a paid or Hony. 
Vi ce>Chancello r . 

The amending Bill inter alia removed statutory restrictions regarding a 
paid Vice-Chancellor and left the question of appointment of a honorary or 
paid Vice-Chancellor to the University bodies themselves. Although the issue 
was the reference of the Bill to a Select Commtttee, the debate was side-tracked 
into discussion of merits and demerits of a part time and whole-time Vice- 
chancellor for residential universities. 

Kvnwar Jagdish Prasad, Chief Secretary to Government, speaking on behalf 
of the treasury benches opined that he did not oppose the bill in toto, but he 
did not fin 1 any reason why the interest of education must suffer at the alter 
of party politics, more so when it was most essential for a residential University 
to keep one whole time paid Vice-Chancellor. 

Mr. Dharamvir Singh stated that it was unnecessary misuse of public money 
to fill the pocket of one individual when far abler peisons could be procured 
to carry out the same duties. 

At this hour ihe Hon. Minister for Education wanted to say something, 
but as a point of order was raised be had to go back to his seat. Amongst others 
who supported the provision were Messrs. Bikramjit Singh, C. Y. Chintamoni 
and Thakoor Manieet Singh. Thakur Manjeet cited several examples from other 
sister universities like Aligarh, Benares and Agra which had not an unpaid 
Vice-Chancellor and their work was not hampered in any way whatsoever. 
Strong opposition was put by Mr. Herr, Mr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan and the 
Minister for Education. On a division being demanded the Lucknow University 
Act of 1920 was rejected by 45 to ^2 votes. 

Munshi Ahmed was granted leave to introduce the U. P. Zamindars* Asocia 
tion Contribution Bill (Muzaffarnager) but he could not introduce it as the 
House rose for the day till the 25th February. 

General Discussion of Budget, 

On the 25TH FEBRUARY the Council took up the general discussion of 
the budget for 1929-30. Attendance on ofificial benches was very thin. More 
than a dozen speakers representing various groups in Council spoke from their 
seats and the tone of the House was a strong condemnation of the budget. Rai 
Bahadur Jagdish Parshad maintained that apparently the budget was a surplus 
budget but a budget only with a few lakhs as surplus could hardly be called a 
creditable budget. Messrs. Raghubir Sahai, Mukandilal, Hafiz Hidyat Hussain, 
and Moolchand Dubey criticising the budget at length stated that little had been 
spent on famine relief fund while the loan funds were increasing high. In the 
matter of education Mr. Moolchand pointed out that Government felt proud when 
they declared that the expenses were doubled but in this matter the major portion 
was spent on palatial buildings and little on primary education. 

Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu called the budget a scandalous one which closed 
apparently with a surplus of a few lakhs. 
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Pandit Badri Dutta Pandey before dealln;? with the budjsret sufifgeated that the 
name of the province should be “ Hindustan.” He called the budget a blunt one 
as it was a budget of fat salaries and palatial buildings. He observed that the 
advent of the Simon Commission had brought with it scarcity in this province. 

Mr. K. B. Zafar Husain congratulated the Finance Member on presenting 
a surplus budget but he also desired that more should be Spent on primary 
education rather than on university education. 

Owing to a motion for adjournment of the House being handed over to the 
Chair by Mr. V. N. Tewarv on the question of distribution of electricity to Bijnor 
and Moradabad districts the discussion on the budget was adjourned at 4 P.M. 

On the a6TH FEBRUARY condemnation and criticism of the Finance 
Department by every member from the nationalist benches was unreservedly met 
bv the Treasury benches by keeping silent to their seats Nawab Mohamed 
Yusuf, Minister for local Self-Government, congratulated the Finance Member 
for his ability in* presenting a surplus budget. But no sooner he had proceeded 
with his speech which were hardly audible, voices of hush,” “ hush ” came 
from all sides of the House. Amidst all the disturbances Nawab Mahomed 
Yusuf was overtaken by confusion and had to occupy his scat without finishing 
his speech. 

Thakur Mahijit Singh, Minister for Agriculture then read out his manuscript 
speech. His main theme was that much has been done by the Finance Department 
in enhancing the cause of agriculture in the provinces. Some of the members 
raised points of order on several occasions on his mode of delivery as he was 
reading his speech with his hack bent. The President silenced the House by 
Saying that it was the maiden speech of the Minister. 

Mr. Blunt, Finance Secretary, pointed out that without borrowings there 
would have been no Sarda Canal, no Hydro-electric Schemes, no Council Chamber. 

Mr. Pirn, Finance Member, drew attention to the acute scarcity prevailing 
due to failure of kharif crop and said that under existing conditions Government 
was constrained to make smaller provisions for new items of expenditure in trans- 
ferred departments. 

The Home Member took leave of the House to authorise him to congratulate 
Mr. A. W. Pirn, Finance Member for presenting a surplus budget in a year of 
scarcity Amongst others who participated in the discussion were Messrs. Nemi 
Saran, Govind Ballabh Pant and C. Y. Chintamoni. Mr Pant urged that with 
a view to lighten the burden of the taxpayers the top heaviness of the adminis- 
tration should be removed. The Police Department still constituted to be the 
pampered department of the Government and the judicial and the executive 
functions were not separated despite public demand. Thakoor Manjit Singh 
stated that despite Council’s wishes no grants were made for the Benares and 
Aligarh Universities in budget Girls* education continued to be neglected He 
said that very little has been granted to industries in the provinces. Conclud- 
ing he urged for technical schools all over the province. 

At this stage the clock struck 4 P.M. and the adjournment motion on issue 
of granting electric licenses was taken up. 

Pandin Venktesh Narayan Tewari in puting his motion before the House 
traced the history of the development of Hydro-Electric scheme in the province 
and said that at present there were about five big districts which have found 
their way to equip themselves with electric lights. He criticised at length the 
attitude of the U. P. Government which have shown utter disregard of the wishes 
of the Municipal Boards of Bijnor and Moradabad by granting licenses to Manin 
and Sons. He said that by granting licenses to one Company Government were 
creating monopolies which would prove harmful in the long run to the provinces. 

Mr. Brijendra Misra associated himself wiih the mover. 

Mr. Masudul Hussain, a Government nominee from Moradabad called this 
motion a mischievous one. He was cheered and counter-cheered for his whole- 
hearted support to the Government. 

Raja Jagannath Bux Singh maintained that Government should not have 
over-riden the interests of Municipal Boards. 
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After Mr. Lane had opposed the mol*on the Hon'ble the Home Member 
said that they should have been criticised in case the scheme fallen and not 
earlier. Referring to the question of monopoly he said that they have safeguard- 
ed the interest of consumers by fixing certain rate charge for consumption of 
electric light. 

Mr. Chintamoni pointed out that when he was a Minister for P. W. D. 
granting of licenses was dealt with by himself and not by the Reserved Depart- 
ment. 

It being 6 P. M. after full two hours debate the motion was talked out. The 
House then adjourned. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Hon. Finance Member moved for under- 
taking by the Council of the following programme of works and meeting 
the cost of their construction from loan funds the Civil Court buildings, 
Revenue bulidings, the building of a maternity hospital at Lucknow, building 
of a central jail at Meerut and continuation on the existing capital programme 
of police building, canal construction (Sarda) hydro-electric projects, road 
construction, advance to local bodies, pension commutations, Gazi-ud-din 
Haider canal sewarage project and electrical installation in the Thomson College, 
Roorkee provided that the minimum limit of an item to be financed from loan 
funds in all the above projects shall ordinarily be not less than Rs. 40,000. 
Several amendments and cuts were moved by various members. After hot 
disc ussion the originai motion was declared passed by 40 to 37 votes. 

At this time an adjournment motion was moved by Mr. Jiaram Saxena 
on the question of arbitrary appointment of Khan Bahadur Shens Shewari Khan 
as Chairman of the Bareilly District Board by the Minister of Local Self-Govern- 
ment in place of Babu Dhakan Lai who was duly elected with a large number 
of votes. When the motion was taken all the benches in the house as well as 
the galleries were fully packed up. Mr. Jiaram Saxena in putting his motion 
before the house condemned at length the arbitrary intervention of the hon. 
Minister for local Self-Government who was considered as a guardian and custo- 
dian of the interest of local Self-Government. He appealed to the house to rise 
above communal spirit and condemn the action of the Government in clear terms. 

Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government in opposing 
the motion said that the meeting which elected Babu Dhakan Lai as chairman 
was illegal. Continuing the Hon. Minister said that actually one of the membeis 
could not be served notice in due time and under such circumstances Govern- 
ment could not but declare the election void and appoint another man as 
chairman. 

Mr. Fazil Abdur Rahman opposed the motion and said that the election of 
Babu Dhakan Lai was illegal and moreover the next chairman was the best of 
the lot. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant condemned the action of the Minister and 
said that the notice was issued in due time and if it was not issued it was not the 
fault of the board and the Hon. Minister for local Self-Government had nc 
right to override the decision of the statutes which clearly gave, power to the 
board to re elect. 

Replying to the debate Mr. Jiaram Saxena said that the meeting of the 
' Bareiley District Board was held quite legally and that no objection by any 
member was raised at the time of the meeting. After discussion for two hours 
the motion was talked out and the House adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Grants. 

On the 28TH FEBRUARY a number of cuts in various demands for charges 
on public works establishment, civil works outlay and others were moved but 
ultimately fell fiat on the fioor of the House owing to absence of some of the 
members on the benches opposite. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant moved that 
under sub-head^ consulting director architect establishment’ a reduction of 
Rs. 10,000 be made. Several speeches were made but the question being 
pressed to the vote was lost by 51 to 26 votes. Another very important cut 
moved for the day stood in the name of Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prashad 
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Mehrotra who suggfcsted that the sum of Rs. 27150 concerning consulting 
architect be omitted, Thakur Manjit Singh Rathor supporting the motion 
opined that consulting architect does not exist in the interest of economy, but 
in the interest of extravagance. He could not see how Government supported 
such an expenditure over a department which did not exist in this country 
and it was nothing but feeding a European who all twelve months enjoyed in 
England. 

The Hon Minister for Local Self-Government opposed the motion and tried 
to establish that the consulting architect was most essential in the interest of 
preserving old and new buildings. 

As a result of division the motion was lost by 49 to 31 votes. Much time 
was occupied by a motion put*by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani suggesting a reduction 
ofRs 310:0 under sub head Director Dy. Chief Engineers Office Establishment. 
Discussion had not been finished when the House adjourned. 

On the iST MARCH various cuts and omissions were suggested. Mr. 
C. Y, Chintamoni moved that under, sub-head electric inspector to government 
a reduction of Rs. 100 be made. He criticised at length the government policy 
in the matter. The resolution being pressed to a division was declared lost. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant next moved a reduction of Rs, 8000 under 
sub-head director of ‘electrical inspection. But the motion was lost by 54 to 
34 votes. After a few other cut motions the house adjourned. 

On the 2ND MARCH a number of cuts were introduced by different 
members of various parties in the Council who pointed out omission on the 
part of government in some cases and extravagance in others. Demands put by 
the treasury benches for construction of palatial buildings for jails and police 
came in for strong condemnation. The cut motion moved by Mr. Dharamvir 
Singh, and Mr. Jiaram Saxena in the irrigation and public works dept, gave 
rise to hot discussions but were all declared lost. Excitement ran high when a 
cut for Rs. 10,250 under sub-head irrigation expenditure was moved. But the 
motion on being pressed to the vote was declared lost. 

Debate on Jail Demand. 

The discussion on the solitary motion for token reduction in jail demand 
for 38 lakhs and odd*took almost the whole day. 

Presenting the demand Nawab of Chattari, Home Member said that 
opinions differed on the question whether the jail should be a place of punish- 
ment or reformation. His own opinion was that the jail should be both a place 
of punishment for habitual oflenders and dangerous criminals and also a place 
of reformation for the unfortunate who succumbed to momentary weakness. 
It was with this end in view that he appointed the jails committee with a non- 
official majority presided over by Sir Louis Stuart. The Home Member regretted 
that the committee was not to the liking of one section of the House. 

Proceeding, Nawab of Chattari quoted •6gures to show that the United 
Provinces was spending comparatively less than other major provinces on jails. 

Mr. Mehrotra moved a token cut and raised the question of treatment of 
prisoners and also protested against the exclusion of opposition members of the 
Council from the Jails Committee. Mr. Sampurnanand, Swarajist, suggested 
that lady visitors should be appointed to visit women prisoners while Mr. Jiaram 
Saxena regretted that there were no arrangements for moral instructions of 
prisoners. Mr. Bhagwat Narain Bhar^ava, Swarajist, conplained that no steps 
were taken to deal with the problem of illiteracy among the prison population. 
Mr. Raghubir Sahai cited certain obnoxious and absurd provisions In the Jail 
Manual. Mr. Ganesh Shanker VieWarthi asked why Kakori prisoners were re- 
garded as habitual offenders. The Council at this stage adjourned till 5th. 

On the 5TH MARCH Mr. Mehrotra’s token cut raising the question of 
treatment of certain prisoners and also protesting against the exclusion of the 
Ofiposition members of the Council, from the Jail Enquiry Committee was carried 
without a division. 
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Replying to criticisms, the Nawab of Chattari, the Hame Member, regretted 
that it was not possible to accord special treatment to the Kakori Conspiracy case 
prisoners. He pointed out that some Kakori prisoners were convicted for the 
offence of dacoity with murder. It was a small consolation to the widow of the 
murdered person if the assassin was a politic. 1 offender and not an ordinary 
criminal. There could be no differential treatment for persons who committed 
the same crime. 


‘Debate on Police Demand. 

On the 6TH MARCH discussion of the Police Budget of i crore and 
lo lakhs and odd began and continued till next day. 

Mr. G. B. Pant, Swarajist leader, moved a token cut pressing on the 
Government the necessity for taking vigorous measures wiih a view to put down 
corruption in the Police force. 

Mr. R. J. S. Dood, Inspector-General, mentioned that in 1927-28, 326 
officers and men in the Police force were dismissed for misconduct ; while 61 4 
more had been discharged after enquiry. His opinion was that there was con- 
siderable improvement during the last decade. 

The Nawab of Chattari, the Home Member, admitted that corruption existed 
in the Police Department, as also in other departments. He assured the Council 
that the Government would be sparing no efforts to eradicate the evil. 

Mr. PanPs token motion was adopted without a division. 

Two attempts to reduce the Police demand substantially were frustrated , 
the Government getting a large majority of votes on both the occasions. 

On the 7TH MARCH the Council resumed discussion of Mr Nemisaran’s 
token cut in the police demand, protesting against the imposition of a punitive 
police tax The debate side-tracked into a discussion of the “ share ” of the 
Police in the origin and prolongation of communal riots. Several members alleged 
that the Police fomented communal troubles, asserting that the prolongation 
of the communal riots was certainly due to the remissness and apathy of the 
Police. They suggested that wherever communal riots broke out, the local 
Police officers and Magistrates should be heavily fined. At least the local Police 
should be made to pay the punitive Police tax. In that case communal riots 
would cease altogether. Generally,” peaceful citizens were made to pay the 
punitive tax while rowdies provoking riots escaped scot-free. The method of 
taxing was arbitrary, 

Kunwar Jagadish Prasad regretted the side-tracking of the debate. Re- 
garding the Punitive Police tax, he said that the Government were considering 
the question of framing rules to govern its imposition. The tax was levied to 
curb the noting proclivities of rowdies, by touching their pockets. 

Mr. C. Y Chintamoni retorted that the threat of touching the pocket mi^ht 
frighten the officials, whose brain-centre probably lay there, but not the rowdies 
who did not have anything there to be touched. What was needed to stop the 
riots was firm, prompt and adequate action by the Police and the Magistracy. 
Wherever communal riots occurred, the District Magistrate and the Divisional 
Commissioner should be penalised. 

Pandit G. B. Pant, Swarajist leader, said that the Government profited by 
inter-communal differences The Police could not be exonerated from the charge 
of fomenting communal troubles. If for every such riot, the police in general lost 
5 per cent of their salary, there would no longer be any riot. 

The Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, refuted the allegation that the 
Police had in any way been responsible for communal riots. If the 5 per cent 
theory was given effect to the Police in general would not draw any pay. Com- 
munal riots were the greatest blots on modern Indian history. It was with no 
feeling of pleasure that the Government ever decided to impose punitive tax. 

A token motion protesting against the present system of punitive tax was 
adopted without a division. 

At 5 p.m., when the entire demand for the Police was put to the House 
Swarajists opposed it, but it was carried by 50 votes against 22. The Counci 
then adjourned until the i8th of March. 
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Reduction of Ministers’ Salaries. 

After 12 days’ interval the Council re-assembled on the 18TH MARCH. 

At the outset a token “ cut ” pressing on the Government the desirability 
of appointing an Indian A D. C., to the Governor, was carried. 

A similar cut was also moved, urging the Government to recommend to 
the Governor to appoint an Indian Private Secretary. 

Mr. A. W. Pim, Finance Member, said that the appointment was entirely left 
to the personal discretion of the Governor and he undertook to bring the matter 
to His Excellency’s notice. The motion was withdrawn. 

Consideration of the demand of about one crore and 40 lakhs under the head 
“ General Administration,” was next taken up. A dozen motions for reduction of 
Ministers’ salaries had been tabled. 

Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant, Swarajist Leader, moved a token cut in 
the Ministers’ salaries, making it clear that the motion was to censure the 
present trio. Although the Swarajist creed favoured the abolition of the 
Ministry, his motion was only a token reduction to make room for better men 
to come in and play the dyarchical farce if they desired. Mr. Pant said that the 
chief objection to the present Ministers was their utter incompetence. They 
exhibited deplorable ignorance and inefficiency daily during the question hour, 
They entered office pledging co-operation with the Simon Commission ; but 
when the Government memoianda was prepared, they had not any say in it 
thus failing to redeem the pledge they gave to their co-operating supporters. 
The U. P. was the only province in India where the Government in the Reserved 
Half regarded the Ministers as unworthy for consultation in the preparation of 
evidence for the Simon Commission. The Ministers, Mr. Pant added, utterly 
failed to play their part ; and there had been no progress in the Transferred 
departments under them. 

Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu, Nationalist Deputy Leader, seconded the motion 
attacking particularly Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh for his letter to the “ The 
Manchester Guardian ” claiming 25 years’ experience in public life and stating 
that the Indian demand for Dominion Status was fatuous 

Mr. Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi, Swarajist, spoke next. The Council at this 
stage adjourned. 

On the 19 TH MAliCH Dr. dhafaat Ahmed Khan, defending the Miniaterci, attacked the 
Opposition leaders, saying that the issue was a struggle for power between the agricul 
toriBts and the urban intelligentsia. 

Mr. Mabijit Singh, Minister for Agriculture, said that be and his colleagues regarded 
oo-operation with the Hitnon Commission as being in the best interests of India. But 
they could not participate in the preparation of the Government memoranda to the 
Commission because be himself bad held office barely for five mouths before the memoranda 
was presented. His colleague Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh had been only two months in 
office. He challenged any one to get sufficient insight into the working of the Transferred 
Departments ms ch a short period, and to aid m the preparation of material for presen- 
tation to the Commission. They appeared before the Commission, and gave oral evidence. 
To-day’s motion, the Minister addeil, was only an electioneering propaganda. 

Mr. y. N. Tewari (Nationalist), supporting the motion, attacked Nawab Yusuf for 
the part be played m connection with the Khan memorandum to which siguatures had 
been obtained from persons who did not even read the document. 

Dr. Khan : Absolutely wrong. 

Mr. Tewari retorted : Ask Khan Bahadurs Sheik Abdullah and Hafiz Hidayat 
Hussain. They will give you the lie direct. 

Proceeding, Mr. Tewari began reading extracts from the judgment cf a court which 
made certain retiections against Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh. 

The latter rose to a point of order, and said that an appeal against the judgment was 
pending, and the matter was ” sub^judice.” 

The President held that Mr, Tewari was perfectly in order ; but requested bin not 
to quote extracts copiously. 

Mr. Tewari, concluding, stated that the Government should not have appointed 
the Baja Bahadur as Minister until a higher court bad overruled such ftndings of the 
lower court. 

E. B. Masadul Hussain (nominated), opposed the motion, saying that the Swarajists 
wanted to create some chaos here as In Bengal and the Central Provinces, 

40 
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Baja Bahadur EuBhalpal Siugb, Education Miais ter, said that he and his colleagues 
believed in co>operation with the Simon Commission, and accepted office on that Qn*<er- 
Btandmg. They could not participate in the preparation of the memoranda for the 
reasons stated by his colleague. Otherwise they co-operated fully. Hu himfelf was a 
member of the Provincial Simon Committee, and attended the joint sittings. Indeed, 
his views regarding the depressed classes' problem were appreciated by Sir John Simon. 

Mr. C, Y. Chintamani said that he was not impressed by the defence of the two 
Ministers regarding the memoranda to the Commission. The late Sir Alexander Muddiman 
demanded the full co-operation of the whole Goveinment in their preparation. That was 
why Mr. Bajeswar Bah and Eunwar Rejendra Singh resigned. Want of sufficient insi^hc 
was no excuse to their euccessors for not having any say in Government proposals 
regarding constitutional progress, Mr. Chintamani challenged the Ministers to deny 
that they expressed reactionary views in their oral evidence before Sir John Simon, and 
asked whether they had not opposed transfer of law and order, favoured the resuscitation 
of dyarchy, and the retention of the official bloc. Proceeding, Mr. Chintamani charged 
Nawab Yusuf with jobbery and communalism. The speaker quoted B»]a Bahadur 
Ensbalpal Singh’s letter to the ” Manchester Guardian,” and said that he belonged to a 
class of men whom the Government delighted to honour and utilise for their own 
pnrposes, and whose religions creed and object was loyalty. As for the competence 
and ability of the Ministers, one need not, Mr. Chintamani observed, seek the opinion 
of Sir John Simon or the Governor. One got killing proofs of it daily during the 
Council’s question hour. 

Kawab Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, denied that he had a share in 
the preparation of the Ehan memorandum. He did.not even agree v\ itli all its 'details. On 
behalf of himself and his colleagues, he said they never claimed infallibility or peifection. 
They, however, did their duty to the best of their knowledge and power, and according 
to the wishes of the majority in the Council. 

Closure was moved, and accepted. The motion was put to the vote and the House 
divided, 44 for and 67 against. The motion was lost and the House adjourned. 

On the 20TH MARCH there was unusually great excitement in the Council as'the result 
of the arrest of Ohoudhuri Dharamvir Singb, a member of the Swaraj Party in the* Council. 
Enquiries were made from the Finance Member to let the House know on what charges 
the arrest of Choudhuri Dharamvir Singh was made. In reply the Finance Member 
told that he himself was nut yet aware of the charges and would let the House know 
later on after consulting the Central Government. 

Almost all Swarajist members were absent on, this day as some of th<”!n nad gone to see 
Choudhuri Dharamvir Singh at the station. 

Debate on Education Demand. 

Demands for grants in the budget under beading education were then put and several 
cuts were moved. Mr. Mukundilal moved that under sub-head university education, 
Lucknow a reduction of Rs. lO be made in the grant of Re. 10,1.3,467 tbe object of the 
motion being to urge the necessity of a chair of fine arte. After short discussion the 
motion was lost. A number of other important cuts were moved by Mr. C. Y, Chintarndni 
under sub-bead government professiuoal colleges, civil engineering colleges, and pay of 
officers that a reduction of Rs. 16,000 be made. Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu was able to 
carry his motion through tbe House when be moved that under general charges pay of 
officers a token reduction of Rs. 1 be made. His aim in moving this was to lay open before 
the House bow lavishly public money was spent by Goveinment over such items of 
education which was not of much ntility. The House then adjourned. 

On tbe 21ST MARCH the Council resumed debate on Mr. Mehrotra’s motion raising 
the question of medium of instruction in high schools. 

The motion was eventually withdrawn on an assurance given by Raja Bahadur 
Ensbalpal Singb, the Education Minister, that tbe Government did not intend to go 
back upon tbe policy of introducing the vernacular as medium of instruction. Tbe entire 
education demand was put and voted. 

On [tbe 22ND MARCH Mr. Bbagawati Narayan Bhargava, Swarajist, wanted leave 
to move for adjournment to discuss tbe policy of the Government in arresting Mr. Dharam- 
vir Singh and others and tbe situation created thereby. The President admitted the 
motion, and fixed 4 p.m for disenssion. 

In tbe interval H. B, the Governor disallowed tbe motion, stating that the Provincial 
Government was not primarily concerned with the arrests. 
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DEBATE ON EXCISE DEMAND 
Debate on Excise Demand. 

The Excise demand was next taken np. # i 

Khan Bahadur Obsidur Rahaman Khan moved for a redaction of Rf. 4*770, pointing 
out that budget provided for the pay of two Assistant Excise Commissioners. He objected 
to the creation of the two posts, but was agreeable to one appointment.^ 

Mr. O. Y. Ohintamani moved for a reduction of Rs. 9,540 objecting to either post. 
He pointed out’that the number of Assistant Commissioners should be reduced in accor- 
dance with the recommendations of the Economy Committee. The Government were 
now re-creating the abolished posts one by one. 

Mr. V. N. Mehta, Excise Secretary said the two posts created were both temporary. 
The Excise Manual badly needed revision. One Assistant Commissioner would be tem- 
porarily entrusted with the revision of the manual while the other would have the 
important task of suppressing charas smuggling from the Punjab and the N. W. Frontier 
Province where charas couhi be bought much cheaper. 

Winding up the debate, Maharajknmar Mahijit Singb, Minister, accepted the minor 
cut, saying that the Government were agreeable to test if one new officer was sufficient. 

The Minister ('pposed Mr. ChintamanPs motion, which was rejected by 42 votes 
against 25, 

Thakui Hanuman Singh (Nationalist) moved a token cut censuring the Government’s 
present Exciso policy. 

Several Swarajist and Nationalist, members, supporting the motion, maintained that 
the talk of total abstinenc • by means of temperance propaganda was all sham, and asserted 
that there was no remedy to the drink and drug habit except total prohibition. If the 
Government were serious in their intention to ch‘»ck the evil, they wnnld not have arrested 
hundreds of men during the Non-co-operation movement for picketing liquor shops. 
Further, total abstinence was never achieved anywhere by temperance propaganda. 

Mr. Mehta, Excise Secretary, quoted figures to show that drink and drug evil was 
waning in the rural areas. Ho added that the Local Option Bill was ready. If the 
Government of India permitted it, it would be introduced shortly. 

Maharajkumar Mabijit Singh, Minister, said that the present policy was not a new 
innovation. He mt-rely maintained the policy obtaining during the regime of his prede- 
cessors Mr. Chiotamoni, the Nawab of Chhatari and Kunwar Rajendra Singh. 

The censure motion was rejected, 85 voting for and 43 against. 

Discussion on the budget concluded on the 2 3RD MARCH. The entire day was 
devoted to the discussion of two token cuts in the excise demand. 

Mr. 0, Y. Chmtamani, moving his token motion, quoted pa sages from the Excise 
Administration report for 1927-28 to show the difference between the policy laid down 
in 1921-22 and the present administration. The report, he pointed out, said little 
regal ding the progress towards the attainment of total abstinence. On the contrary, 
it was full of lamentations for the loss 'of revenue Licensing boards were or ated with 
a view to control the opening of new shops. They had not been reduced to the position 
of mere advisory bodies whose recommendations were often ignored. Permission was 
granted for the opening of now shops against the board’s recommendations. 

Mr. V. N Metha, Excise Secretary, pointed out that the present Minister was not 
in office in 1927-28, with which period the report dealt. The Minister was therefore 
not responsible for its contents. The Government seriously intended to work for total 
abstinence. 

Maharajkumar Mabijit Singh said that he bad no intention of depriving the 
Licensing Boards of the very real power they had. It was only in exceptional oases 
that the Excise Commissioner did not agree with the recommendations of the Board. 

Mr. Chintamani's token motion was rejected by 43 to 27 votes. 

Mr. G. B. Pant (Swarajist leader), moving a token cut, maintained that he bad 
little faith in the Government's protestations that they sincerely desired total abstinence. 

If it was so, the Government should reduce the number of shops annually. The figures 
showed that the Government did little in that diieotion from the year 1924. 

Mr. Pant’s motion pressing the Government to take further steps towards the attain- 
ment of total abstinence was agreed to without opposition. The entire Excise demand was 
voted and also other demands which were not discussed for want of time. 

Swarajists and Nationalists wanted to reject the entire demand under Registration 
which belonged to Nawab Yusuf’s portfolio. The demand was however voted by 48 
against 19 votes. The Council was then prorogued. 



The Punjab Legislative Council. 

The Punjab Legislative Council opened at Lahore on the 26TH FEBRUARY 1929 
under the Gbairmanship of E. B. Ch. Sahabuddin as President and lasted just an hour. 
After the new members bad been sworn in, the President made an announcement that the 
Governor-General’s assent had been received to the Punjab Land Revenue Amendment Aot 
passed by the Council fixing the term of settlement at forty years. The announcement was 
greeted with applause, one member, Mr. Mohammad Hussain, actually launching into a 
speech expressing gratitude to the Governor-General and the Governor of the Punjab for 
according assent to a measure which was very conducive to the welfare of the Punjab 
peasantry. 

He added that the latter could never forget the action of the Government, which 
had laid the axe at the root of any cause which might hitherto have existed for any 
agitation on their part against the Government. 

This statement was promptly taken exception to by another member, Mr. Chaudhri 
Afzal Ilaq, who said that that was not the opinion of the whole peasantry but only of those 
living in the tract from which the member came. 

The President here intervened and called the speaker to order, saying that remaiks 
from the Chair could not be made the subject of debate. 

Financial Statement forl929'30. 

Mr. A. M. Stow (Finance Member) then introduced the annual Budget for 1929-30 in 

the Council. In doing so, the Finance Momber said . — “ It has already been tested by 

the compaiaiive failure of the cotton crop and the continuance of the low cotton prices, 
but m the present year the wind of adversity has blown stionger and more bitter. 

•• A blighted wheat harvest has been followed by a cotton crop much below our 

expectations. Revenue has fallen and the economics which it has been possible to effect 
are not suflBcient to prevent recouise to borrowing for the year 1928-29. The Budget 
estimate of 11,22,00,000 has been reduced to Ra. 10,66,00,000 oi Rs. 67,00,000 less than 
budgetted. 

“The wheat crop has shrivelled and remissions amounting to Rs. 10,00,000 have 
been given. The kharif ciop was below average and cotton has disappointed expectations, 
necessitating again huge remissions. The total reduction under land revenue and iriiga- 
tion during the year amounts to Bs. 68,00,000 

“ The general expenditure remaining unaltered, and with the extra expenditure 
incurred by the iirigation branch and the extra expenditure on taccavi the budget could 
only be squared by recourse to borrowing to the amount of Rs, 1,40,00,000 to be devoted 
to capital expenditure on irrigation works and hy dro-ek etne schemes. 

“ For the year 1929-30 capital expenditure is estimated at Rs. 64,00,000 and 
Rs. 12,00,000, are required to meet the deficit of the amount m the provincial loans 
account. Extraordinary receipts are estimated to bring m Rs. 1,06,00,000 but in addition 
to this deficit of Rs. 61,00,000 we have to repay Rs. 76,00,000 which have been temporarijy 
met from other accounts : that is to say, from ordinary revt^nue receipts or from revenue 
reserves, so that once more it is proposed to borrow Rs. 1,40,00,000 from the Government 
of India.” 

Concluding the Finance Member said . It is true that the extensive borrowings and 
exiguous balances disclosed by the accounts are due principally to the disappointments 
in harvests. Reserves built up in the past were designed not only as a foundation for the 
Buperstruoture of development but were intended to tide the province over those climatic 
vicissitudes so familiar to an agricnltural population. The intention of the designers has 
been fulfilled in this year, but it must be admitted that the margin of safety is distress- 
ingly narrow. 

Non-official Resolutions. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY the Council was occupied by three resolutions — two 
asking for irrigation schemes, both of which were withdrawn after assurances by the 
Revenue Mtmber that Government would give them consideration, and the third recom- 
mending an extension of the Council until such time as the new Constitution came into 
foice. This was carried by a majority 

The first resolution, moved by Mian Abmad Yar Kban Daulatana, wanted immediate 
steps to be taken for carrying out extensions to a distributary of the Lower Bari Doab 
Canal on the ground that it would irrigate the area irrigated in former times by a cana 
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to which oaltivatoTB had given up their claim, at the instance of officials, when the Lower 
Bari Doab Canal was constructed. 

Several members supported the resolution which was opposed by certain others who 
pointed out that the construction of an extension would take away part of the water from 
the lands of those who beneiitted now. 

Sir Mian Fazh Hussain, Revenue Member on behalf of the Government assured the 
House that the Government were prepared to consider the proposal sympathetically, the 
only obstacle being the Councirs own resolution passed last year discountenancing all 
extensions of distributaries. 

After several members had urged that last year’s resolution had only laid down a 
general policy and did not bar special cases deserving Government help being considered 
the Revenue Member being satisfied that a consensus of opinion in the Council favoured 
the motion, promised the consideration of the case on which the resolution was withdrawn. 

The other irrigation scheme sponsored by Rai Bahadur Sewak Ram related to im- 
provement in irrigation in the Dera Ghazi Khan District at a cost of Rs. 20 lakhs. 

The mover pointed out that the main pioblem was to harness the spare energy of 
the Indus and the hill torrents into distributaiies to irrigate the tract called the Kala Pani 
of the Punjab and mentioned several schemes for the purpose which Mr. Smith, Chief 
Irrigation Engineer had opposed as fantastic ” and impracticable ” both on account 
of the enormous outlay involved and their unworkability. 

The Revenue Member expressed great sympathy With the member on behalf of the 
Government but expressed the lattei’s inability to embark on technical schemes unless 
approved of by technical experts. He however agreed to have the schemes reconsidered, 
upon which the mover withdrew the resolution. 

The third resolution moved by Sardar Ujjal Singh a»-ked for an extension of the life 
of the Council to enable the British Parliament to consider the repoit of the Simon 
Commission and enact an Act of Parliament. It would facilitate, be said, the removal of 
the present “ irresponsible Government ” under which the people were groaning and 
yearning for a Government under which the Executive would be responsible to the Legis- 
lature. If the new Constitution was not introduced by 1930 there would be general re- 
sentment that Government were delaying reforms. The agitation under the Congress 
ultimatum would also be pacified. The Nehru report, be contmued, was a valuable docu- 
ment deserving of careful consideration but so far as the Sikh community was concerned, 
had proved a failure. The speaker was now interrupted by the President who stated that 
the Nehru Report was not under discussion. 

The speaker, resuming, said that the report was based on communal considerations 
but bad not solved the communal problem. 

The challenge was taken from the Congress benches by Lala Bodh Raj and Chaudhri 
Afzal Haq who inisted that it was time the members faced their constituencies on the 
issue of the Simon Commission boycott and the Nehru report. 

Pandit Nanak Chand said that what Hindus were nervous about was that with the 
propaganda of the Congress party and the Independence, non-violoncc and self-Govern- 
ment parties if candidates went to villages there might be trouble. After several speeches 
the resolution was declared carried. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY a lengthy discussion took place over Sardar Pratapsingb’s 
resolution recommending to the Government the repeal of the Punjab Village and Small 
Towns Patrol Act, 1918. The mover pointed out that the provisions of the Act worked 
harshly on the poor. Captain Sikandar Hayatkhan moved an amendment recommending 
to the Government to take steps to institute an enquiry as to whether the Punjab 
Village and Small Towns Patrol Act, 1929 should be amended or repealed. The Finance 
Member on behalf of the Government accepted the amendment and pointed out that 
there was nothing wrong in the Act itself, but there might be some abuses in its working 
and Government was prepared to enquire into the abuses. 

The Nationalist party * en bine ’ supported the original resolution and the Zamindars 
party supported the amendment. Finally the amendment was accepted without a division. 
The Council then proceeded to discuss Rai Bahadur Sewakram’s resolution recommending 
to the Government to start at once the construction of the Bhakra Dam and provide for 
this purpose a sum of 50 lakhs in the coming budget to meet the initial expenses. Disous- 
sion on the resolution bad not finished when the council adjourned. 

On the 28TH FEBRUARY the Council recommended to the Government that 
earnest endeavours be made to secure the assent of the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India to the execution of the Bbakara Dam Scheme and that the construction 
of the same be taken to hand as soon as sneb assent is received. 
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The KeTenue Member declared that the Punjab Government was committed to the 
Bhakara Dam Scheme but the assent of the India Government had to be obtained before 
the scheme could be put into execution. 

Speaking on Bana Feroz tin's resolution recommending to Government to amend 
the Punjab Alienation of Land Act so as to protect the land of members of agricultural 
tribes who were adjudicated insolvents from sale in insolvency proceedings, the Revenue 
Member declared that Government would remain firm on the policy involved in the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act and they were going neither to move forward or retract from 
that policy. The Revenue Member was in possession of the House when the Council 
adjourned. 

General Discussion of Budget. 

The plight of the peasants formed the keynote of speeches during the general discussion 
of the budget in the Council on the 4TH M \ROH Over a doz-^n members took part in the 
discussion. Several of the rural members described how the failure of successive crops had 
adversely affected the agricultural community in the heart of Villages. One member 
went so far as to point out that even Australian wheat, on which the villagers were 
compelled to feed to escape death from starvation, was soiling at Rs. 7 per maund. It 
was this pitiable fight against starvation that drove the poor villager into the c’utches 
of village Shylocks ; and, once in their grip, the villager sank deeper and deeper into 
the mire. 

Corruption in various departments of Government was another topic on which 
several members dwelt. They appealed to the Government members again and again 
to bestir themselves and save the province from the deadly scourge of corruption which 
was eating into its vitals and stood as a veritable wall between the Government members 
and the rnral community, preventing the beneficient intentions of the Government 
from materialising and their benefits reaching those whom they intended to benefit. 

One of the members said that the rural community was grateful for the remissions 
of land revenue and water-rate amounting to 40 lakhs or more granted bv the Punjab 
Government ; but in the open session of the Council he would ask the Government to 
make a searching enquiry to ascertain how much of the remission actually reached the 
pocket of the poor agriculturist, and how much was intercepted and shared by the 
Revenue and Irrigation underlings. 

Lastly, demand for the extension of primary compulsory education was pressed 
homo as a condition precedent to the introduction of full responsible Gf>vprnment. 

Chaudhri Afzal Haq went to the length of saying that the police should be disbanded 
in view of the enormous increase of the serious crime like burglaries and dacoities. He 
appealed to the Ministers to make their existence felt. 

Discussion was resumed on the next day, the 6TH MARCH when about two dozen 
members, representing the various parties in the Council took part in the discussion. 

Dr. Mahomed Alam, leader of the Opposition, critically reviewed the budget and 
asked the House to reject it in toto, owing to the irresponsibility of the executive and 
the impotence of the non-official opposition. He bluntly told the Finance Member 
that he must have been fed up by the luxuriant appreciation and meaningless coogra- 
tulations. 

“ Since yesterday, I am firm in my belief,” said Dr. Mahomed Alam, “ that for 
those people whose political rights are being trodden upon, whose grievances are not 
redressed, and whose wishes are not cared for by the irresponsible Bureaucratic Govern- 
ment, the only legitimate course is to throw out the Budget and not enter info considera- 
tion of its details. I have been repeatedly expressing this view in this Council and 
I still adhere to it. I entered this Council with the avowed object of mending or ending 
the present system of Government and it is trne that 1 have failed so far. But let not 
the Government take false pride over it. The Budgets have been voted upon by the 
House not on account of their merits, but on account of our weakness. I may declare 
here that notwithstanding the fact that we have not been able so far to throw out any 
budget, we have succeeded in creating the right impression in the minds of the members 
of this House.” 

Continuing, Dr. Alam said : ” In the Reserved Department, we could not shut 

our eyes to maladministration that is going in regard to law and order. Human memory 
may be short, but the picture of the merciless Lahore assault is still fresh in our minds. 
The leaders of the people were beaten and assaulted on the day of the arrival of the 
Simon Commission and Lala Lajpat Bai has met with his untimely death.” Dr. Alam 
then referred to the Saunders murder and the Dusserah Bomb Outrage in Lahore and 
Btrongly criticised the action of the Police who had not yet been able to trace the culprits, 
and also condemned the wholesale arrests of yootbe. 
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Dr. Qokulchand Naraog, appealed strongly to the Qovernment in connection with 
the hydro-electic scheme to set up a completely equipped factory for manufacture of 
electrical goods that would be needed. He wanted extension of the co-operative move- 
ment among the commercial community. He mentionedatbat co-operative banks derived 
the bulk of their deposits from the professional classes and non-agriculturists. 

The Finance Secretary acknowledged the tributes to the preparation of the financial 
statement in a lucid form. 

Mr. Sanderson, Director of Public Instruction, gave facts and figures to show the 
steady advance in compulsory education and in the education of the depressed classes. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Minister for Agriculture, surveyed the whole field of Agriculture 
and co-operation to show the measures that were being taken in various directions to 
ameliorate the condition of the rural community. He explained that agricultural banks 
and societies limited the scope of service to agriculturists*; but when industrial develop- 
ment occurred, fields of employment would open for non-agriculturists also. The need 
was to make better villages and better men. 

Sir Fazli Hussain, Revenue Member, who followed, referring to the Land Revenue 
Amendment Act, which had received the assent of the Viceroy, said that the Punjab 
Government had opposed the measure, which had been passed by the Council in the 
teeth of the opposition. The Government had accepted the defeat. An ofiScial had 
been placed on special duty to make rules thereunder. His predecessor in office had 
promised that the Government would favourably consider cases of districts where 
assessment had been already carried out. He declared that he stood by that promise, and 
remission would be granted to those districts at a cost to the Government of nine lakhs, 
which, extending over the full term of settlement, would mean a sum of three cror s. 

The announcement was received with loud applause. 

The Finance Member wound up the debate touching on the growth of education. 
He deplored corruption, and said it was the case in all countries that serious crimes 
remained untraced for months. The discussion of Budget then concluded and the House 
adjourned. 

Introduction of Official Bills. 

On the 6TH MARCH the Oouncil took up legislative measures, two of which, the 
Punjab Vaccination Law and tiie Punjab Panchayat Amendment Bills were introduced 
by Malik Ferozekhan Koon, Minister for Local Self-Government, and passed through 
all stages. 

Malik Feroze Khan also presented the report of the Select Committee on the Punjab 
Adulteration of Food Amendment Bill, which Committee was of the opinion that the 
principal Act was defective in many points both in form and substance, and that it 
was desirable that a new Bill should be drafted and the present Act repealed. In 
compliance with this expression of opinion, he asked for leave to withdraw the Bill 
referred to the Select Committee. 

Leave was granted and the Minister introduced a totally new measure styled the 
Punjab Pure Food Bill, which was duly referred to a select committee. 

Sir Fazli Hussain, Revenue Member, next introduced an important Bill dealing with 
Satta gambling, and said that the Bill was one in which the public took great interest. The 
measure illustiated the Government’s responsiveness to public demands. The Government had 
been receiving complaints that Satta gambling was on the increase and bad become a grave 
scandal, resulting in the rum of numerous persons in many districts. The complaints were 
backed by Deputy Commissioners of Ferozepur, Hosbiarpur and Amritsar districts, as well 
as by questions and resolutions by members of the Council and by comments in tho public 
press. While Government bad moved on the strength of this emphatic opinion the 
Revenue Member regretted that very little in this direction had been done by the social 
reform and political associations. He recalled that gambling was a sin according to all 
religions, but no religions society had stood out against gambling. He pointed out that 
no criminal legislation could be worked effectively unless society was prepared for it. 
The necessity for stamping out the grave evil was being recognised, and the Government 
had no course open, but to have recourse to legislation- He concluded by declaring bis 
intention to get the measure passed in the current session. 

The Bill was then referred to a Select Committee. 

Supplementary grants aggregating to Rs. 54 and half lakhs were voted without any 
division after the Council adjourned. ^ 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

On the 7TH MARCH the Council voted 18 heads of the current year's budget 
aggregating to nearly to 2 and half crores of rupees. Discussion mainly centred on the 
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Maadi Hydr-electric Scheme, end the need for revival of dead and dying indastries. The 
whole field of ludastrial development was brought under review, and a strong plea was 
made to the Governmen’; to save the province from unemployment. 

Replying to criticisms, Sir Jogindra Singh, Minister for Agriculture, stated that 
the delay in the execution of the Mandi Hydro>eiectric scheme was due to the difficulties 
of transport of heavy material. He invited the members to accompany him to the spot, 
and see the difficulties of the project. He was satisfied that the scheme was in the bands 
of the best technical experts and that work was proceeding m a satisfactory manner. 
He concluded with an assurance to the House that the scheme would be completed by the 
1st Of April 1930. 

Mr. Manobarlal, Minister for Education, replying to the criticisms why the demand 
for Industries was not put before the Standing Committee on Industries, explained that 
the amount of Rs, 75,000 for a sugar factory to be started m Ambala Division, was a 
portion of the grant of two lakhs made (or the purpose by the Council and sanctioned 
by the Government last year, of winch 1 and one-fourth lakhs were paid, leaving a balance 
of Rs. 76,000 over for the current year, rendering reference to the Standing Industries 
Gommittee unnecessary. 

On the 8TH MARCH the debate on Sardai Uijal Singh’s token cut in the demand 
under the head •* industries ” was resumed. 

Dr. Gokalchand Naratig described the plight of eiiucated young men in the matter of 
foreign-made requisites, and saiil that one remedy for the existing state was the renunciation 
of fineries, and the wearing of khaddar. The second remedy was to manufacture things 
in our own country and to develop India’s natural resources. He advocated the adoption 
of protection to get rid of economic slavery in the same way as England and other countries 
had done. 

The sense of the House was that the Government must find money for the develop- 
ment of industries. 

Mr. Manoharlal, Minister for Industries, replying to the debate, defended the policy 
of the Government. He referred to the lines on which the Industries Department could 
take action. He frankly admitted that, within the exiguous limits of the Punjab budget, 
It was not possible to do much . but, in the matter of industrial education as much as 
possible was being done, though be admitted that such education only touched the fiinge 
of industrial development, which included development of natural resources. In the matter 
of research, nearly as much as could be done was being done, especially at the technical 
department of the Foreman College and the University Bebool of Chemistry, The copper 
industry was being encouraged at the Government Technical School in Lahore. The 
Government bad helped in the starting of a sugar factory, financed a hosiery institute and 
Wi re helping in setting up an oil refinery and also a paper mill, and bad sent two men 
on technical scholarships abrovd. He said m conclusion that too much should not be 
expected from the Government in this behalf, as the people must do every bit they could 
themselves. The Government could only help them to some extent. The Council at this 
stage adjottined till 18th, 

Demand nnder Indnstry. 

After nine days’ respite the Council met on the 18TH MARCH, Three cuts to the 
demand for Rs. 10,18,000 in respect of industry were withdrawn. 

Mr. U]jal Singh’s token cut to discusH Government policy with regard to the promo* 
tion of industry which was moved on March 8 was withdrawn nftcr Sir Jogendra Singh 
and Mr. Wilson, Revenue Secretary, bad described what the Government had done to 
promote various industries. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan’s motion rejecting the whole demand under Indnstries Department 
of Rs, 63,900 for the Fisheries Department evoked considerable controversy, Those in 
favour of the motion said that the Fisheries Department had not done anything usefnl 
in its thirty years’ life. On the other hand, it had made fish much more expensive. Sir 
Jogendra Singh said that the conservation of fish bad increased fish in the Punjab rivers 
much more than it was ten years ago and the Department bad done useful research work. 
Mr. Donald described bow the Department bad woiked for the growth of certain species 
of fish in the Punjab. 

The cut was eventually withdrawn and on the motion of Sir Jogendra Singh the 
complete demand for Be. 10,13,000 in respect of Industry was passed without a single cut 
having been carried. 

Demand under Agriculture. 

The discoBsion on oats to the next demand for Be. 66,88,700 in respect of Agriculture 
bad just started when the Council adjourned. 
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On the 19TH MARCH heated discussion ensued over Bai Bahadur Choturam*8 
token cut motion in respect ot grants for sgricnlture. The mover drew attentioi^ to the 
general anti-zemindar drift of the policy followed by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
complained that zamindars were not adequately represented in various branches of the 
Agiiculture Department. Dr. Qocul Ghand Narang opposing the motion maintained that 
the zamindars who had more than adequate representation in agriculture, as well as depart* 
ments of Government had no cause of complaint. It should be the motto of each 
community to live and let live others. 

Ghaudhury Dali Ohand supporting the motion recalled the services rendered by 
zamindars during the war and protested that Government should have slept over promises 
made to zamindars. 

Sir Fazli Hussain, Revenue Member, leader of the House, comoiained that the spirit in 
which the debate was being carried was not worthy of the dignity of the House, and 
observed that an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth should not be the motto of the 
members of the House. He appealed to the members to be more tolerant of each other’s 
interests and noc to introduce personal considerations in the debate. 

Some of the members expressed legtet for the unfortunate atmosphere that prevailed 
during the course ot the debate and the Council adjourned till the 21st without conclud- 
ng the debate on Rai Bahadur Choturam’s motion. 

On the 21ST MARCH, resuming the debate on Agriculture, Rai Sahib Choturam 
contended that the Agricultural Department’s policy had been anti>Zamindar, firstly in 
regard to redaction in the percentage of appointments going to the agriculturists, aud 
^secondly, in the raising of the standard of admission to the Laiiore Veterinary College and 
he Lyallpur Agricultural College to the iutermndiate instead of the matriculation standard. 

Sir Jogandra Smgh, Minister for Agriculture, quoted facts and figures to show that 
the department had given preference to agriculturists duly qualifit-d, however available. 
Ho explained that the higher qualification for admission into the college concerned had 
to be fixed in the interests ot the students, who could not follow the lectures, and bad to 
leave those institutions after wasting time. He intended opening vernacular classes. 
The whole question would be re^uxainined at an early date. Meantime the new rules 
would remain in abeyance. 

The moyer wanted, in view of the Minister’s explanation, to withdraw his cut, but 
the House lefused leavi', and the cut was put and rejected. 

A token cut was next moved urging the Government to sink wells with machinery for 
irrigating land in Jhelum district. 

Sir Jogendra bingh, Minister for -Agriculture, explained that the Government fully 
sympathised with the object of the ent, but experimental borings undertaken as low as 
600 feet, had brought no water. He assured the paover that experiments would be con- 
tinued until they were crowned with success. 

The mover of the cut refusing to withdraw the motion, it was put to vote and carried. 

The demand minus one rupee was then passed after which the House adjourned. 

On the 22ND MARCH discussion was started on Cbaudbnri Zafarnllah Khac’s 
token cut in the Public Health demand to draw attention to the failure of the Deparment 
of Public Halatb to deal with certain epidemics and suggesting the posting of Moslem 
doctors in predominantly Moslem districts. 

Pandit Nanakchand protested against the principle sought to be enforced, and said 
no district in the Punjab was predominantly Anglo-Indian or Christian,' and asked if 
the latter communities were to be deprived of posts for their members 

Malik Perozekhan Noon, Minister for Local Self-Government, gave full details of 
the epidemics referred to and stated that the Public Health D^ipartment bad lost no 
time in combating plague in Multan City and the cholera epidemics at Kusur andKula. 

The mover sought to withdraw the cat, but leave being not granted, it was put 
and rejected. 

Education Demand. 

Bbaikb Faiz Mahomed moved a tokpn out in the Education demand, and drew 
attention to the system of grant-in-aid to private schools. 

Mr. Manoharlal, Mihister for Education, expl^ained the system and said that in no 
instance did the Minisier cut down the sum recommended by the departmental officers. * 
Press Attacks on the Chair. 

Before the Oouncil adjourned for the day, the President referred to several Press 
criticisms to which the President and the House itself had been subjected. Be added 
that communal partiality was attributed to the chair on the allegation that Hindu 
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M^'mhere were not al.owed to speak, while Moslems were freely called upon to make 
Speeches. As a matter of fact on that day, 16 members were called upon to speak, of 
whom four were Government OAScihIh ; and of the 12 non-oflScials, one was a European, 
one S k•^ four Moslems and six Hin ms. It was hoped, continued the President, that 
newspapers which indulge in misrcpn'senting facts, basing their criticisms on incorrect 
data, would perceive their error, an i of their own accord proceed to make amends ; but 
in^tiad of their doing so, th*‘y had indulged in further mis-statements and in impugning 
the conduct and impartiality of the chair. He trusted they would withdraw all mis* 
BtaterneniB and insinuations by the time the Council reassembled next week, 

On the 26rH M \RCH »»lr Manoharlal, Minister for Education, continuing his 
defenci* on Shaikh FiZ MaMotno<l’s token cut to c^'usure the policy regarding main- 
tenano • prunt.s to aided 8 -honls, regretted that the mover had used harsh words against 
the E 11 canon D paitmeut on the ba^is of alleged grievances of three Moslem schools 
in the Piovinci*. Going into t ho facts and figures, the Minister pointed nut that in the 
cases of tw > schools, the Minister had to modify the rules of the Education Code to 
make those pciioo H admissible for the grants applied for. The case of the third school 
was considered by several Mniisteries before he took office. They had found that it did 
not deserve any giant. The Munster iletailed at length the Government policy regarding 
helping privn.* institutions, and riferred to the State declarations from the Education 
despatch of 1854 to 191 3, and to Sir Malcolm Hailey’s speech in laying the foundation 
stone of the Ham Mohan Roy Scool at Mianwali v/herrin he had describee! how much 
the Punjab ovv*‘d to denominational institutions. During the two years he had been m 
office the Ministi is ha i not departed tr^ra that policy. 

The cut motion w«b then put end lost. 

Dit-cuHsion th^u c* ntied round C^h ludbun Duni Chand’s token cut pointing out the 
tmeuitability of the inspection staff of the Department. The principal contention 
was that, the uiban people could not make good and efficient inspecting officers in the 
ruiaJ areas. 

Dr. Gokul Chand Narang protested against the level of the debate in the House 
taking a downwaid turn. 

Pnncipal M'djr Cnand suggested that, instead of picking holes, they should all 
combine to help ihr D-’paiimrni in removing the existing defects 

Closure wa-< oinvfd, but n^ected by the House. The House then adjourned. 

On the 27 T id MARCH the Council voted the education demand in full 

A t')ken cut rawing attention to the unsuitability of the inspecting staff 
wasrejectel. The days allotted for discussion of the demandshaving expired 
the demands fnr o'hei ’departments including police, jails, Administration, Irri- 
gation, Fiiresis an i Land Revenue were put and carried without discussion. 

After a lull dress debate, Chaudhuri Zafarullah’s adjournment motion to 
protest against the action of the Punjab Text Book Committee in giving quin- 
quennial c >ntraci for printing the department’s text booksjto the last contractors 
for Ks. 54 003 in the face of offer for Rs. 65,000 tendered by another firm of 
printers, was lost liy 12 votes against 24. 

On the 28 PH MARCH Mr. Chaudhuri Afzalhaq gave notice of an adjourn- 
ment motion for protesting against the refusal of the Government to issue 
passports to the Punjab Khilafat Committee’s medical mission to Afghanistan. 

Sir Fazli Hussain explained that the Provincial Government acted only on 
behalf of the Governor-General, and the Government could not issue passports 
in the face of the express instructions from the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, in January last, prohibiting the issue of passports to all except 
Afghin subjects to cross the Afghan frontier in view of the civil war there. 

The Picsident held that in the face of the prohibition by the Governor - 
General he refusal to issue passports was not a primary concern of the Provin- 
cial Gjvernmcnt. Therefore the motion was not In order. 

Gambling Act Amendment 

Thereafter, Sir Fazli Hussain presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Punjab Gambling Bill. He said that the two main alterations made by the 
Committee regarding the definition of gambling and punishment of offenders were 
an improvement on the original bill. The measure as amended was passed. 

The Council then adjourned “ sine die.” 



The C. P. Legislative Council. 

The January session of the C. P. Legislative Council commenced at Nagpur 
on the 17TH JANUARY 1929 under the presidency of Sir S. M. Chitnavis 
in the Chair. When His Excellency the Governor addressed the Council^ the 
Swarajists were conspicuous by their absence. 

Addressing the Council, His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler referred to the 
prolonged and serious illness of His Majesty the King-Emperor and expressed 
satisfaction at the recent happy turn. He then surveyed local conditions of the 
Province relating to famine and agriculture. 

Referring to the formation of the Tenth Nagpur Battalion of the University 
Training Corps, the Governor said that the thoughts of young men of India 
were turning more and more towards fitting themselves physically for ihe 
part they must play in the future of their country, and trusted that a steady 
supply of recruits of the right type would be forthcoming to keep the battalion 
up to the required strength To secure such a supply, physical training should 
be developed in schools and the Goveinment were devising schemes which would 
come before the Council in due course. 

The Governor said that attempts were being made to remove the prejudices 
against the so called depressed classes. Jail legislation, he observed, was bearing 
fruit. The development of a Borstal institution would be taken up shortly. 

The Government had completed their plans for an intensive campaign 
against leprosy and hoped to launch an attack next month. 

On the advice of the Ministers, Bis Excellency said that he had agreed to 
the completion of the experiment in excise administration in one district. 1 he last 
liquor shop in that district had now been closed, and the result of that attempt 
at total prohibition would be watched with the greatest inteiest. 

Proceeding, His Excellency remarked that he did not propose to have a 
motion put for the appointment of a committee to work wnh the Staiut -ry Com- 
mission Thus, the case of the province for more reforms wi>uld go um epresen ed. 
He said that the decision was theirs and not his He legrctted it, bu would 
make the best of it. The Governor then lefcrred to sevcial (.fficial bills and 
asked the Council to help in their consideration. 

Official BilU 

After the Governor’s speech the Honble Mr. Raghavendia Ran presented the 
report of the Select Committee on the C. P. Primary E.iucation (Arnen.nng) hill, 
and moved that it be taken into consideration. A number of amendments moved 
by Rao Bahadur Kclkar weie carried, and the mover not pressing, the Bill was 
kept pending. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kedar presented the Select Committee Report on theC. P. 
State Aid to Industries Bill, and moved for its considerati* n. Theic were a 
number of amendments particularly insitting up<>n the inclusion ot industries 
subsidiary to or directly benefitting agriculture ana hand spinning. Almost all the 
amendments were carried. The Bill was put off as the mover did nut press for 
further consideration. 

The Council passed Mr. Kedar’s Opium (Amendment) Bill. The Hon*ble 
Mr. Tambe introduced the C. P. Children’s Act Amending Bill. The Opium Bill 
was passed after which the Council adjourned. 

On the liiTH JANUARY, the President announced that there were three 
motions of “no confidence” in the Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao and the 
Hon. Mr. Kedar, but in view of the resignations tendered by both the Ministers, 
the motions of “ no confidence ’’ automatically lapsed. 

Minister’s Statement 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao made the following statement : “lam 
entitled to make a statement. I received the following letter Irom Mr. Kedar ; 
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* My dear Rao, the attitude taken by the Legislative Council over the 
State Aid to Industries Bill was as unexpected as it was surprising. The 
fatal amendment to jhe Bill which the Council carried has the effect of securing' 
g^rants to institutions and organisations having for their .object the revival or 
development of handspinning. The amendment does not stop there. The 
^endment, that institutions and organisations enjoying free grants of money 
should be exempt^ from maintaiinfng and rendering accounts as well as from, 
liability to submit to Government audit, has entirely altered the scope and 
®^the Bill as it emerged out of the Select Committee 

Mr. Rao continuing said that in those circumstances his colleague Mr., 
Ked^ felt unable to pilot the Bill in the Council. 

Constitutional propriety required that he should resign. His colleague 
desired to submit his resignation to His Excellency. His colleague was . sorry 
to sever his connection with the Government so abruptly. The members imported 
^nsiderations other than the merits of the Bill. Mr. Kedar was grateful to His 
Excellency and the members of the Government for the uniform kindness and 
they had extended to him during the brief time of his office. The 
Mr. Raghavendra Rao shared with his colleague’s views and resigned 
nis office on account of joint responsibility. 

The Primary Education Amendment Bill, amended by the Council was 
passed The Court of Wards Bill was referred to a select committee. The Council 
then adjourned!. 

On the igTH JANUARY Mr. Gole proposed to move the adjournment of 
the House for discussing the propriety of the Government resolution relating 
to Survey and Settlement which had occasioned widespread discontent amongst 
the people of Khamgaon ; but the President ruled it out of order stating that 
the matter was sub judice. 

^ Supplementary demands for grants for expenses in connection with epidemic 
diseases amounting to Rs. 18,700 for veterinary charges, for hospitals and 
dispensaries, medicine and intruments amounting to Rs. 40,000, for famine 
relief amounting to Rs, 350,000, and for original works and communications 
amounting to Rs. 1,383 were voted. 

The Settlement Bill. 

The Settlement Bill which was thrown out in 1924 when the Swarajists 
were in a majority in the C. P. Council was taken up for consideration. Several 
amendments were proposed, and the Bill was passed as amended by the Council. 

The piincipal points of the Settlement Bill as amended by the Council are 
that (i) the- present term of 20 years is extended to 30 or even 40 years, (2) 
enhancement of rents on each holding has been limited to 75 per centto which up 
to now, there was no such limit, (3) improvements on lands have been exempted 
from enhancement for ever which was up to now allowed for one tern of settle- 
ment only, (4) the percentage of land revenue has been fixed at 50 per cent 
and (5) assessment has been circumscribed. 

Discussion on Non-Official Bills. 

On the 21ST JANUARY non-official bills were taken up. Mr. Charde’s 
High School^ Education Amendment Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
by a majority of four votes. The Democratic Party and a few other members 
voted with officials 

A motion for referring Mr. Fulcy’s Tenancy Amendment Bill to a Select 
Committee was lost by seven votes . 

Mr. Pradhan’s Municipalities Amendment Bill was referred to a Se^ect Com- 
mittee. 

A motion for referring Mr. Kolhe’s Village Sanitation and Public Manage- 
ment (repealing) Bill to a Select Committee, was opposed on the ground that 
there was no strong public opinion in favour of the Bill and that the passing of 
the bill was unnecessary. The motion for referring it to a Select Committee was 
carried by a majority of twelve votes. 

Messrs. Khaparde’s Kale’s Jaiswal’s and Kalikar*8 High School Education 
Amendment Bills were referred to Select Committees without any division. 
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Rao Bahadur Kelkar’s Tenancy Amendment Bill, advocating right 
t^nant^, was subjected to adverse criticism, but it was referred to a Selec Com- 
mittee by an overwhelming majority, 4; non-ofBcial members voting in favour of 
referring the bill to a Select Committee, and 14 members against it. 

Seth Thakurdas’s Land Revenue Amendment Bill and Mr. Kelkar’s Local' 
Self-Government Amendment .Bill were cir<;ulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Mr. Fuley introduced the Workmen’s Welfare Bill for affording more facili* 
ties to factory hands and workmen. 

Mr. Kolhe introduced the Cotton Market Bill. The Council was then ad- 
journed. 

On the 22ND JANUARY Mr. Rezvi’s Land Revenue Amendment Bill, Mr. 
Thakurdas’ Local Self-Government Bill, Mr Kale’s University Amendment Bill, 
and Mr. Fuley’s Maternity Benefit Bill were circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Non-Official Resolutions. 

On the 23RD JANUARY non-official resolutions were taken up. 

They mostly related to local conditions and grievances of the people of Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Mr. Rajurkai from Berar recommended that the execution of decrees in 
which civil courts had ordered selling of immovable properties in Berar, be per- 
manently transferred to the Collector. 

Mr. Bole, Swarajist, opposed the resolution and wanted that decrees should 
be executed through the Civil Courts. 

Mr. De, Commissioner of Berar, in the course of his speech, said that the 
trend of opinion was against the resolution. The bar associations and co-opera- 
tive banks had expressed themselves against the continuance of execution of 
decrees through collectors, a process by which only four percent of the cultivators 
were profitted. The resolution was carried, 31 voting for and 23 against, the 
Swarajists voting with the Goveinment. 

Revenue Settlement in Narsinghpur. 

Mr. Choudhari Doulat Singh recommended that the settlement of such lands 
as were highly assessed in Narsinghpur district be revised and that the revenues 
assessed on Malik Makbuza lands be reduced by 40 per cent except on lands that 
were highly assessed. The Government opposed the resolution, but it was 
carried, 45 voting for and 16 against. 

Application of Damdupet Rules to Muslin, s. 

Khan Bahadur Rahman Bey recommended to the Government to move the 
Government of India for extension of the rule of Damdupet applicaple to Berar 
Hindus, to Berar and C. P. Muslims also. 

The Muslim members of the Council supported the resolution while Mr. 
R. B. Kelkar and the Government opposed the resolution as it was worded. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tambe said that Moulvi Mahomed Yakub was moving a 
bill in the Legislative Assembly on a similar subject, with much wider scope and 
if that Bin was ultimately passed, the need for applying the Damdupet rules in 
the provinces would not arise. 

The resolution was passed, 39 voting for and 19 against. The Council then 
adjourned. 

Land Revenue Amendment Bill. 

On the 24TH JANUARY Mr. Chedilal submitted the report of the select 
committee on his land revenue amendment bill to the Council. Much heat was 
imported during a lengthy discussion on the bill which was subsequently With- 
drawn by the ‘mover when he found strong opposition from all sides of the 
house charging. the house for bringing* in considerations not relevant to the 
discussion. 

Seth Thakurdas’s resolution recommending appointment of a . committee 
with the Education Minister as Chairman and the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion as Secretary to draw up a scheme^ for the removal, of illiteracy from this 
province at an early date, the money for which purpose should be. provided 
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either from provincial revenues or by floating a loan was carried inspite of 
government opposition, 40 voting for and 11 against. 

Mr. Fuley’s resolution demanding increment in the special allowance of 
all piece workers was carried, 33 voting for and 21 against. 

Mr. B. K. Patil’s resolution asking government to place the Deputy Inspector 
of Schools under the full control of local bo’ies was carried, 33 voting for 
and 26 against. 

Mr. Charde, while speaking on the resolution attacked the policy of Mr. 
Rao for terminating the experiment of transferring the Deputy Inspector of 
Schoors service to the district councils The passing of this resolution is consi- 
dered as equivalent to passing a vote of no confidence motion in Mr. Rao who 
was then in charge of education department. 

Separate Marathi Province. 

Mr. Khaparde then moved his resolution recommending Government to 
lake steps to constitute the Marathi tiacts of the C, P. and Berar into a sep?rate 
province. In moving his resolution Mr. Khaparde said he did not desire 
separation to-day, but he took his stand on the Congress resolution for constitut- 
ing such a province on linguistic basis. He was sure he was voicing the 
unanimous opinion of the nation in as much as this demand for constituting 
linguistic provinces had been supported by the National Congress and the All 
Parties Convention. Resolutions demanding separation of the C. P. Hindusthani 
into a separate province had been tabled by many members of this house since 
long. He solicited support of the house 

Mr. Gupta, leader of the Congress party, id course of a statement on behalf 
of his party said that Ins party will not support such resolution if its moving was 
actuated by provincial jealousies and anti nationalist motives. His party 
accepted the principle underlying the resolution if the resolution stood for consti- 
tutingjprovinces on linguistic basis but even then they could not support the 
resolution to-day as the Congress and the All Parties Convention wanted to 
tackle the question after the Commonwealth of India was established. 

Mr. Rao, leader of the democratic party endorsed all that Mr. Gupta had 
said and added that as Government was bound to forward this resolution to the 
Statutory Commission with which this house had non co-operated, his party 
could not support this resolution at this time. 

Mr. Fuley appealed to the mover to withdraw his motion as the time was 
not opportune. 

Mr. Golwalkar also thought that the time was ill-opportune. He appealed 
to bury all their differences and remain united to fight the battle for Swaraj. 
They must be Indians first. 

Messrs. Kale and S. M. Rahaman in supporting the motion said the 
Congress view that the present political diversions of India came in the wry 
of their national solidarity was also endorsed by them. Mr. Rao*s argument 
that this resolution would go before the Simon Commission did not carry in 
their opinion any weight. 

The house at this stage adjourned till the 26TH JANUARY when further 
discussion on the resolution was resumed. 

Mr Kedar opposed separation and Mr. Charde made it clear that had the 
initiative^been not taken by the leaders of the C. P. Hindusthani in the matter, 
the resolution might not have been moved at all. The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson 
made a lengthy speech thrashing the question in its various aspects and asking 
the house to consider the question in the light of the facts provided by him. 
He did not express any opinion as he understood that the discussion was 
more or less academical. 

After Mr. Sharfuddin had supported the resolution Mr. Khaparde replied 
to the debate and said that he only wanted that a committee be appointed to 
invesigate into the matter. He moved the resolution only in accordance with 
the resolutions of the Congress and the All Parties Convention that there should 
be a reconstitution of provinces on linguistic basis and the object of creating 
bad blood amongst the provinces was far from his mind. He subsequently with- 
drew his resolution amidst laughter and applause. 
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Mrs. Anasuyabai Kale then ably moved her resolution according the Councirs 
support to Raishaheb Harbilas Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill. Seth Mehta opposed 
the resolution stating that the matter should be left to the care of the respective 
communities. There was full support from the house and the motion was 
carried without division. 

Mr. Fuley then moved an adjournment motion for seeking Government 
intervention in the situation created by the Nagpur Municipality by enforcing 
its new by-laws causing inconvenience to the public, cultivators and buyers. 
Mr. Gowen, Chief Secretary, told the House that the Government has very 
recently taken over charge of Transferred Deparments and it would soon give 
its consideration to the matter. 

The House then adjourned * sine die.’ 

Financial Statement for 1 929-30. 

The budget session of the C. P. Legislative Council commenced at Nagpur 
on the 26TH FEBRUARY 1929, Sir S. M. Chitnavis presiding. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson, Finance Member, presented the Budget for 1929-30 
which disclosed a surplus of Rs. 48,000. The Government budgeted for revenue 
of 55,580 lakhs, and an expenditure of 55,5^2 lakhs. It was thus a surplus 
budget. Government followed the sound financial maxim of meeting the expendi- 
ture of the year from the revenue of the year. 

The Finance Member announced that, owing to the failure of crops in some 
northern districts, he would reduce his demands nearly by Rs. 28,00,000 as an 
immediate measure of retrenchment. He said that the budget was prepared 
before the occurence of the calamity. The cotton crops promised to be a bumper 
one : but expectations were disappointed by the heavy rain. Thus owing to the 
caprices of the monsoon, both rice and cotton crops proved below the normal, 
Rabi prospects had been completely shattered by the untimely climatic condi- 
tions. A serious situation had thus arisen, and to cope with it the energies and 
resources of the Government would be unsparingly given. 

Explaining the new expenditure the Finance Member said that last year, 
owing to various windfalls, Rs. 5,988 lakhs (excluding loans and advance) were 
provided. This year, Rs. 4 j 59 o lakhs were provided. During the last three 
years, the Government devoted large sums from the accumulated balances, 
mainly towards non-recurring expenditure, and now the closing balances reached 
the normal figure. It was evidence of the soundness of that policy, that the 
Government were able to provide such a substantial sum for new expenditure. 
Of the sum thus provided, Rs. 1,733 lakhs would be for expenditure in central 
and Rs. 2,857 lakhs for expenditure in the divisible account. Rs. 421 lakhs recur- 
ring and Rs. 3,602 lakhs non-recurring expenditure were allotted for the reserved 
departments. Rs. 459 lakhs non-recurring and Rs. 108 lakhs recurring expendi- 
ture were allotted to the transferred departments. Both receipts and disburse- 
ments had swollen by the inclusion of Rs. 9*630 lakhs transferred from the 
Famine Relief Fund for repayment of debt once on the receipt side and twice 
on the expenditure side. Two of the entries merely represented debt adjustments. 
The third entry showed actual disbursement of the Famine Relief Fund opened 
in the year with a balance of Rs. 17,789 lakhs as against an anticipated balance 
of Rs. 17,902 lakhs. 

The Finance Member, concluding his speech, said that this year’s budget 
might be said to mark an epoch in the history of provincial finance in that it was 
based for the first time on complete and final extinction of the Provincial con- 
tribution and on reorganisation of the Famine Relief Fund. Revenues were now 
more adequate to the requirements than they had been in the period that had 
elapsed since the Reforms. There was yet no evidence that the province was 
committed to normal revenue, but in financial matters a long view must be 
taken. The normal tendency of expenditure was always to increase with the 
increasing complexity of administration : and as avenues for Government activities 
were opened particularly in departments connected with the welfare of the 
people, the rate of increase must be accentuated. Infant mortality, leprosy, water- 
supply, construction and maintenance of roads, veterinary aid, illiteracy of the 
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masses — these were all matters on which public opinion had in recent years been 
focussed. The slow expansion of land revenue was retarded by restrictions and 
postponements. Excise revenue showed signs of decline as a result of t he Govern- 
ment’s policy and might ultimately be completely extinguished. The normal 
annual increment which might be put at 8 or 9 lakhs might at any time be 
required to counter-balance the fall in excise revenue. This inelasticity of revenue 
was a disquieting feature : and unless some new expanding sources of revenue 
were found, the pace at which new expenditure had been sanctioned in recent 
years could not be maintained and a limit would be placed on the development 
of various lines of beneficial activities. 

Discussion on Budget. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY Mr. Rajurkar opened the budget discussion, 
mainly dealing with Berar problems and the provision of inadequate funds. 

Mr. Rajendra Sinha dwelt with the failure of crop in Northern districts. 

Mr. Fuley’s grievance was that no provision was made for housing of Labour 
and for hospitals for workmen. He urged an increase in the wages of Govern- 
ment press employees, and low-paid Government menial staff. 

Mr. Jaiswal characterised the budget as disappointing, because the Famine 
Insurance Fund was not fully utilised for the purpose it was intended. 

On the 28TH FEBRUARY about ten non-official and three official members 
took part in the discussion. Ihey critised the Govt, for not exploring the 
resources as mining and forest for increasing the provincial revenue and effect- 
ing retrenchment in the Rcseved Departments by abolishing superintending 
posts and posts of commission and some posts of conservators of forest. They 
also cnucised the Govt, for witholding many new schemes for want of funds. 
Berar members criticised the Govt, for not making provision for water supply. 

Mr. Nelson, Finance Member, replied to the criticism of the general policy 
and promised to deal with the detailed criticisms when demands for grants will 
be moved. Mr. Nelson informed the House that old debt was now being repaid 
to get new loan at low rate of interest. The House then adjourned for lunch. 

On reassembling, the Council adopted the report of the Public Accounts 
Committee without discussion. The House then decided by a majority to take 
into consideration the C. P. Court of Wards Amendment Bill as amended by the 
Select Committee. Rao Bahadur Kelkar moved for the deletion of a clause that 
Provided for according differential treatment to zaminders in scheduled districts 
and non-scheduled districts. 

Messrs. Jaiswal supported the original draft while Mr. Gupta, leader Con- 
gress Party .supported Rao Bahadur’s Amendment. Mr. Kale also supported 
Mr. Kelkar because he preferred that the investigation regarding extravagance 
of zemindars should be conducted by judicial authorities. 

Mr. .Nelson strongly opposed the amendment and considered that if the 
amendment was carried it would block the passage of the Bill. 

The amendment was put to vote and declared lost by 22 votes against 32. 
Subsequently all other amendments were withdrawn and the Bill was passed 
into law. The House then adjourned. 

Demands for Grant.* 

On the 1ST MARCH demands for grants under twenty heads were made 
and were all passed without substantial cuts except one of Rs. ,25,000 under 
the head Civil Works (Transfer). The House carried a few token cuts on ques- 
tions of general policy. The House carried by 31 against 26 votes a censure 
cut of Re. 1 to express disapproval of delay m transferring public works to 
local bodied. The House then adjourned. 

On .the 2ND MARCH Mr. Patel’s token cut of one rupee relating to town 
surveys in Berar under the head ** Land Revenue ” was discussed at great 
length, and ultimately it was carried by 37 votes against 20. 

Mr. Jaiswal’s token cut of one rupee relating survey and settlement, was 
carried without a division. Mr. Gole’s cut amounting to Rs. 22,763 urging the 
abolition of the post of Deputy Director of Land Records, was carried by 41 
votes against 15. 
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Mr. Gole’s token cut criticising the way in which enhanced land revenue 
was recovered, was carried by 29 votes against 17. 

Mr. Chaudhuri Daulat Singh’s cut amounting to Rs. i8,ooo for reduction 
in travelling allowances in the Land Record Department, was carried by 31 
votes against 16. 

Mr. Deshmukh of Jarud raised discussion on Government’s general land 
revenue policy by proposing a cut of Rs. 100. He warned the Government that 
if they did not mend their policy, they will have another Bardoli in C. P. Members 
from Jubbulpore division narrated woeful tale of peasants caused by the failure 
of crops by frost. Hon'ble Mr. Nelson assured the House that Government was 
very sympathetic and would do its best to ameliorate the condition of famine- 
stricken peasants. The House then adjourned till 4th March. 

Government’s Excise Policy Condemned. 

On the 4TH MARCH demands under the head “ Excise ” (transferred) 
were taken up, Mr. Kalikar’s token cut of one rupee urging the abolition of the 
post of the Distillery Expert, and stating that the Excise Department had made 
no progress towards total prohibition, was carried, 34 for and 17 against. 

Mr. Jaiswal complimented the Excise Department on the progress shown, 
but supported the cut, appealing to the Government to pursue the policy of total 
prohibition more effectively. The Government Member congratulated Mr. Jaiswal 
on the reasonable attitude. 

Mr. Kolhe’s token cut advising the Governor to select Indians as his Private 
Secretary, and A. D. Cs was withdrawn on the assurance given by the Govern- 
ment that the wishes of the House would be communicated to the proper quarter. 

A token cut urging the creation of a separate office for the President, and 
allotting more days for non-official work, was lost without any division. 

Rucruitment to bubordmate Servicee. 

On the 5TH MARCH Kon-official mombere effected a number of minor cuts relating 
to dietrict eetabhehment and aubdivitnonal entabliubment. 

Mr. Rama Rao Deahmukb moved a cut Kb. 100 recommending the loetitution of 
competitive examinations for reciuitroent to the subordinate services with safeguards 
to all communities with a view to fair distribution and with a view to avoid special 
patronage to any particular community. There was some opposition from the non>official 
members, but the motion was declared earned by 34 votes against 16. 

Ministers* Salaries Opposed. 

Interest then centred round the Minmtcrs* salaries. Mi Kelkar, Swarajist, opposed the 
grant on principle, and added that the Qovernnnmt was not justified in pressing the 
demand as there were no indications of a stable and successful Ministry. He said that 
no ministry should be appointed without the appioval of the personnel of the Ministry 
by the Council, and persons who resigned to avoid debates on ** no confidence” motions 
should never be selected for Ministerships. Mr. Gole and Mr. Khare supported the opposi* 
tioD. The motion was declared lost by 42 votes against 17. 

Additional Judicial Commissionership. 

Token cute protesting against the recent appointment of an additional judicial 
commissioner and particularly the supersession of Rao Bahadur Ciokhere by Mr. MacNair, 
were discussed, and carried without a division. 

Mr. Kamdeo Rao*8 cut amounting to one lakh, to observe economy by securing 
the services of sub-judges on a lower scale of pay, was lost. 

On the 6T11 MARCH Mr. Prad ban’s token cut urging the necessity for the establish- 
ment of a Bar Council in G. P. and Berar, and of enrolling first grade pleaders as 
advocates, was carried by 41 votes against 13. 

Mrs. Anasuya Bai Kale*s token cut urging the provision of a Central Jaib was 
declared carried without a division. 

On the 7TH MARCH Mr. Pradhan’s token cut regarding the necessity for providing 
housing accommodation for the Hindi Sangh School, Nagpur, was carried without a division. 

Mr. Fulay*8 toKen cut criticising the small grant to the Depressed classes was earned 
by 28 votes againbt 18. The majority of the depressed classes members for whose 
benefit the motion was intended, surprisingly voted with the Government. 

Mrs. Anasuyabhai Kale*8 token cut criticising the Government policy in the matter 
of edneation of girls was carried without a division. 

The Connoil then adjourned Sin§ dfn. 
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The B. & O. L egislative Council. 

Tbe winter session of the Bihar and Oiissa Legislative Council opened at Patna on 
the 4TH FEBRUARY 1929 with the Hon*ble Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mahomed Noor Ai 
President. After the transaction of formal business the Council discussed non-official re- 
solutipos. 

State Management of B. N. W. Railway., 

Rai Bahadur Dwarakanath moved a resolution urging that the Bengal North-Western 
Railway should be managed by the State alter the expiry of the lease in 1932. The mover 
pointed out the “ unsatisfactory ” nature of the management of the railway by the Com- 
pany and detailed many grievances of the Indian public. The powers and activities of the 
Railway Advisory Committee were much restricted, and the Committee* were precluded from 
disoossiug izhportant questions like railway accidents and strikes. Ho considered that the 
only, remedy to improve the woiking of the railway was that the Covernment should take 
over the management. 

The Raja of Kanika, Ghovernment member, replied that tbe railway administration 
being a central subjtict) tbe Government could only make a recommendetion. The Local 
Government would forward the proceedings of the debate to the Government of India. 

Mr. Sri Kishen Singh, lea<ler of the Swaraj Party, asserted that the Bengal North- 
Western Railway Company were callous to the public , interest. The railway was a 
co^eern which, in his opinion, must be managed by the State which was subj'*et to public 
criticism and would pay more attention to public interests. He complained of corruption 
among the railway employees and of their scanty pay. 

Tbe resolution for making it a State-managed railway was ultimately adopted. 

Oriya AmpJgamation, 

Mr, Misra withdrew his resolution urging tbe appointment of a committee to examine 
the Government Financial experts' report relating to revenue and expenditure of the 
Ganjam district with a view to amalgamation u£ Oriya speaking tracts, on nn aB8uran.ie 
given by the Raja of Kanika, Government member, that the House would be given an 
opportunfty to discuss and ascertain figures from tbe Financial expert. 

Help to Kbadi Movement. 

Another resolution, asking the Government to start the manufacture and sale of 
khadi and spending Rs. 1,00,000 for tbe purpose was under discussion when the Council 
adjourned. 

On the 6TH FEBRUARY the Council devoted practically the whole day iiO the disous- 
Bion of the khadi resolution. Mr. Ansorgp, Secretary to tbe Industries Department, opposed 
the. resolution. He pointed out that no industry could exist on sentiment alone,- As an 
economic proposition khadi ha<l no possibiUty as a moans of providing reasonable living 
wages to the spinners, and could not compete with machines. He quoted the Orsvern- 
ment Textile Expert on the point, and stated that a band-spmner, woiking ten hours a 
day at tbe charka, could only produce yarn worth one anna. That was a very poor 
return for his labour. The Government would therefore not be justified in spending money 
on this, when funds were required for better purposes. 

Mr, Krishna Ballabh Sabay (Swarajist), supporting the motion, said that the agricul- 
tural population had to sit idle for tbe greater portion of their time, and they had to 
provide some subsidiary industry for this population. Tbe introduction of khadi would 
help towards reducing the proverty the people, and providing them with some means of 
subsistence. 

Mr. Dwarka Nath drew the Government's attention to tbe experiment made by the 
Mysore State in encouraging the manufacture of khadi and urged that a similar experiment 
be tried here. 

Mr. Aziz said that it was not clear how tbe money asked was to be utilised, and be 
considered it dangerous to ask the Government to become a competitor in the kbadi market. 

Aftfsr farther disousaioi;]^ the resolution was rejected. 

Proposal for Industries 'Survey. 

Mr. Abdul Qhani moved a resolution nsking the Government to carry but ati indua- 
rial survey of the province to encourage local incfustries. 

Tbe mover pointed out that the United Provinces Government bad Already oaffied 
out such a survey, and complained that tbe Department of InduatrieB bad shown no initia* 
ti ve in developing smaller industries. 
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Mr. Ansorgr, Induetries Secretary, replied that cottage indastries and other allied 
indoBtries were receiving their attention and the Qovernment wer6 trying to improve them 
as far as possible. An industrial survey was intended to collect data only, and was not 
intended for the development of indastries. He doubted if the result of an industrial 
survey would be commensurate with the expenses involved. 

Discussion bad not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On the 6TH FEBRUARY the resolution regarding survey was withdrawn on an 
assurance given by the Qovernment that the proposal of an imiustrial survey regarding the 
possibility of the development of specific Industries would receive the sympathetic con- 
sideration of the Government on opinions being received from the Industries Board, 

Urdu as Court Script. 

Mr. Bri] Raj Krishna moved a resolution asking the Qov' rnment to place before 
the Council the opinions tec ived on the flubjpct of introduction of Urdu as an optional 
court script and to postpone action on it till the Council had considered those opinions and 
reaflirmed its last decision on the subject. 

The mover refrained from discassing the merits of the Urdu script and urged that 
the Government should take the Council into confidence by placing before them the 
opinion received on the subject It would be very unfair if the Government opposed the 
resolution and such an attitude, he pointed out, would savour of a policy of ‘divide and 
rule.* It was also possible that a compromise might be arrived at between the Hindus and 
Muslims on the matter. 

Mr. Abdul Wahab Khan* and Mr. Mubarak Ali, on behalf of the Mahoraedans, 
stated that the Council was already committed to the Urdu script by its last decision. 
They expected the maj >rity community to be generous to the Muslim minority. Even 
the Nehru Report had recogn’zM the Urdu script. 

Mr. Sifton, on behalf of the Qovernment, observed that they were never enamoured 
of multiplying the number of scripts. But the resolution involved an important matte’r of 
principle and the Government were compelled to oppose the resolution. It was against 
the practice to reconsider or reaffrm a dt cision once taken by the Council. The Govern- 
ment could nnt be a party to this kind of innovation. 

The Judicial Secretary said that the Government could not place the correspondence 
before the Council, as they were documents of a confinlential nature. He, however, gave 
the substance of some of the opmi ins received. 

Mr. D^'vaki Prasad Sinha charged the Government with inconsistence and thought 
that the wisest co rse for the Government would be to place all the views before the 
Council and give them an opportunity to take a mature decision on the subject. 

The voting resulted in a tic and the resolution was negatived by the casting vote of 
the President. 

P’lanchies to Women. 

A lively discussion then took place on Pandit Godavaris Misra’s resolution for extend- 
ing the franchise to women. The ladies’ gallery was crowded. The mover and his many 
supporters, including Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Mr. Owen and Mr. Nirsu Narayan 
Singh, pointed out that women were now advancing and the time had come when this 
elementary right should no longer be withheld from thpm. 

Sir Qanesh Datta Singh (Minister for Local Self-Government) and the Mahomedan 
members opposed the resolution. The resolution was carried by 47 votes against 14. 

Chota Nagpur Tenancy Bill. 

On the 7TF1 FEBRUARY the Council passed a number of supplementary demands 
and considered the Chota Nagpur Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, as it emerged from the 
select committee. The Bill was designed to facilitate the acquisition of land for mining 
purposes with a view to the development of the mining industry. 

Mr. Gunendra Nath Boy complained that some members of the select committee bad 
no opportunity to discuss the Bill fully and moved that the Bill be recommitted to the 
committee. 

Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen pointed out that the interests vitally affected by the measure 
had not been consulted ^ind moved that the Bill be recirculated for further opinion. 

The Government member in charge of the Bill replied that the Bill was fully die- 
cussed by the select committee and all people concerned were consulted. 

Division being called, both the motions were rej^.cted. 

The Council then proceeded to consider the Bill clause by clause and a few amend- 
ments moved by Mr. Gunendra Nath Boy were defeated. 

The discussion on the Bill was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 
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On the 8TH FE6EUAKT a number of amendments moved by Mr. Qunendra Nath 
Roy were rejected after discussion. 

An amendment moved by Mr. Amrit Lai Ojha, member for the Mining Federation, 
that no acquisition of any land would be so authoriz'^d unless the land was comprised 
within the area within the corresponding underground limits of which the mine proposed 
to be benefited was situated, was carried after discussion. 

Two other amendments were effected, one exempting the acquisition of a holding on 
which a temple, mosque or other place of worship existed. The third reading of the Bill 
was taken up in March. The Council adjourned till the llth. 

Budget lor 1929'30. 

On the llTH FEBRUARY introducing the budget for 19‘i?i)-30iin the Council the Raja 
of Eanika, Finance Member, said hat they expected to close this year and open the next 
with an ordinary balance of Rs. 1,03,62 000 and balance in famine relief fund amounting 
to Rs 67,10,000 As regards the next yeai’s revenue the most important factors were 
land revenue, excise and stamps, which together accounted for over 4 and half crores 
out of a total revenue of 6 and three-fourth crores. The total anticipated revenue was 
Rs. 6 84,81,000 as compared with the current budget figure of Rs. 6,74,37,000. The 
total expenditure chargeable to the revenue of 1929-30 was Rs, 6,72,03,000 Financial 
stability depended on the relation between revenne and expenditure chargeable to revenue 
and th** Finance Member pointed to the balance of nearly 6 lakhs on the right side. 

Rping relieved from further instalments of loan repayment and assignments for the 
famine fund. Government proposed to incur new recurring expenditure amounting to 
Rs 2,31,000 npxt year. Of the money now withdrawn from the famine relief balance of 
Rfl 67 10,000, eight lakhs would be used for ordinary non-recurnng expenditure, and 
Rs 10 86,000 as loans to District Boards. As regard ^ new schemes, education would get 
Rs 21 ,000 recurring and Rs. 4,21,000 non-recurring; while the medical department would 
get Rs, 19,000 recurring and Rs. 1,01,000 non-recurring, and Public Health Rs. 2,000 
recurring and Rs. 7,89,000 non-rccurring 

The Finance Member hoped that the Simon Co nmission would b« able to devise 
some system of financial settlement that would be equitable to Bihar and which would give 
them what was denied by the present settlement — a resonable chance of development. 

Discussion of Budget. 

The Council re-assembled on the 21 ST FEBRUARY for the general discussion of 
Budget. Chaudhari Bhagat Prasad Samantrai Mahapatra urged for adoption of adequate 
measures for the prevention of Orissa floods. 

Mr. Mobarak AH criticised the policy of the Government to utilise the surplus from 
the famine relief fund for recurring or non-recurring expenditure and suggested that 
Government shonld have built a reserve fund out of this surplus for urgent future needs 
of the province. He pointed out that though the masses had been saddled with heavy 
taxation there was no adequate provision made for education and sanitation. Mr. Rara- 
charitra Singh attacked the excise policy of Government and pointed out that it was unfair 
to the province that it did not get its adequate share of the tax from companies which 
were working mines and minerals in the province but had their headquarters outside the 
the province. He suggested the Government shonld in the present financial position resort 
to the strictest possible retrenchment. 

Mr. Amrit Lai Ojha pointed out that the only remedy to improve the financial posi» 
tion was to develop the industry and trade of the province and tap the mineral resources. 
At this stage without State aid they could not develop industries. 

Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh, Minister for Excise, replying said that the decline in excise 
revenue showed that the Government were putting restrictions on consumption. It was 
for public leaders to use their influence to persuade the people to become sober and 
eliminate the excise revenue. 

Sir Fakbrnddin, Education Minister, replied to the criticisms regarding his depart- 
ments. He urged the claims of primary education but be could not get money from the 
Finance Department as no fonds were available. 

Mr. Tallents, Financial Secretary, winding up the debate explained that It was not a 
Burplus budget but a deficit budget, the deficit being Rs. 49 lakhs and 2 thousand. As 
regards taxation of mineral resources from which the province derived no benifit he 
pointed out that the Government had made an emphatic protest against it before the 
Simon Commission, At this stage the Council adjourned till the 26th February, 
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Rehgiooe Endownments Bill. 

On the 25TH FEBRUARY much public interest was aroused in the Council over 
the Hindu Charitable and Religious Endowments Bill. Mr, Qodavans Misra, member 
in charge of the Bill, moving its reference to a select committee, explained that the 
Bill only aimed at a fair amount of control over the administration of the finances of 
maths and temples and proper utilization of the surplus for approved purposes. It 
did not propose to interfere in any way with the religious rites and practices of 
and temples. Ho pointed out the defects m the existing Religious Endowments Act 
in so far as the controlling machinery was ineffective. He suggested the formation of 
central boards and district committees to control efficiently the affairs of endowments. 
State control of these endowments was not a new policy. Under Hindu rulers, religious 
endowments were under State control and the East India Company"also took control 
of Hindu endowments and undertook'managemcnt of important institutions. 

Mr. Nirsu Narayan Singh, supporting the motion, made a serious allegation against 
the agent of a math who hai approached him ani offer d him a fee for opposing the 
Bill and deprecates such attempts. He asked the Government not to stand in their 
way in reforming their religious institutions. 

Mr. Brij Raj Eiishna said that the opposition against the Bill was only from interested 
persons. 

D’wan Bahadur Sri Krishna Mahapatra pointed out that the affairs of religious 
endowments in Orissa were thomughly mismanaged. 

The discussion was not concluded when the Council adjourned. The Council 
also passed the Chota Nagpur Tenuie-holders’ Rent Account Bill in its modified from. 

On the 26Tn FEBRUARY there was an angry scene when Mr Chandresbwar 
F’rasad Narayan Sinha, a landlord member, in opposing the Endowment Bill attempted 
to attribute motives to another member who was absent from the House. The Council, 
particularly the Swarajist benches, shouted ‘Withdraw the remark,’ ‘shame,* ‘coward.* 
Etc. The President also intervened and ahked the member to withdraw the remark, as it 
was unfair to the raeraiier who was not present to offer his cxplan tion. For full three 
minutes these angry shouts were repeated by the Swarajist and Independent benches 
till the member concerned had withdrawn the offending reraa k. 

The members supporting the Bill were Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, and Mr, Devaki 
Prasad Sinha, who pointed out that the present machinery was ineffective and out of 
date and urg^d legislation to remedy the present state of affairs. 

Mr. Amrit Lai Ojha, Mr. Rajandhar' Singh and others, opposing the Bill, regarded 
it as a challenge ro the religious order and pointed out that there should be reform 
from within in religious matters and not by legislation. 

Sir Mohamci Fakhruddin, Minister, on behalf of the Government, delivered a long 
speech, pointing out the Government policy of non-interference in religious matters. 
He stated that the Hindu public would object to the management of religious endow- 
ments by a secular Government. If the present legal machinery was ineffective, the 
Government would review the whole question. He offered to appoint a committee on 
the lines of the U. P. Government’s committee to advise what steps should be taken 
for the better administration of religious endowments. 

Mr. Sri Eishen Singh, leader of the Swaraj party, repudiated the suggestion that 
the Bill was an attempt on the part of the Swaraj party to utilize the endowments 
for political purposes. Ho pointed out that there was a volume of public opinion behind 
the Bill and the Minister, recognizing it had offered a committee. 

On the asBuraDce given by the Minister the Bdl was withdrawn, 

Patna University Bill Lost. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Council discussed Mr. Baldeva Sahay’s motion for 
reference of the Patna University Act (Amendment) Bill to a select committee. 

The mover explained that his Bill did not propose any new principle. It was an 
esential instrument to make the Patna University a teaching University, as contemplated 
by the University Act. He traced the history of the question and pointed out that his 
scheme conformed to the object of the Nathan Committee, which suggested the establish- 
ment of a teaching University. He demanded for the. University the power to appoint 
teachers and the power of the purse and the sanctioning and veto of resolntions were left 
to the Government. He repudiated the suggestion that the Bill would* cause jealousy 
between the external and internal colleges. He should like to introduce Self-Government 
in the University and create a body of professors who wonld freely discharge the sacred 
dnty of direction of education. 
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Sir Mahomrd Fakbruddin, Minister for Edacation, opposinK the motion quoted 
cstenBiyely from the opinions received on the Bill. He pointed out that three members 
of the governing body of the Patna College were of opinion that it was a fundamentally 
wrong principle that the Government in the transferred department should abdicate its 
control over the University, so long as it gave funds to the University. Other opinions, 
particularly those of the external colleges, were against the principles of the Bill, It gav^ 
large representation to nondeachcr elements. The external colleges were afraid that th'*v 
would suffer if the Bill were passed. The Senate of the Patna University had also Hm 
approved of the provisions of the Bill. 

He then stated at length the difficulties attendiug the Bill. He pointed out that 
any scheme of a reconstruction of the University must accord equal treatment to externa! 
and internal colleges. 

Sii Sultan Ahmed, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University, accused the 0(»vern. 
raent ofidilatoriness in moving in ths matter of University leform. On behalf of the 
University he disapproved of the Bill. He pointed out that the proposals contained in 
the Bill differed fundamentally from the Umvernty scheme of 1926, Ills main objections 
were against the proposal that the Minister of Education should be the Chancellor instead 
of the Governor and that the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor should be by election. 

He thought that the former prop-*8al of Minister-Chancellor would introduce a 
political element into the Government of the University. By turning down the Phulwari 
scheme they had dealt a ileath blow to the prospects of having a teaching University in 
the province. He made four constructive suggestions for reforming the University and he 
thought that if those suggestions were accepted by tlie Government, a large section of tho 
people would be satisfit’d. The first was the appointment of teachers by the University 
through a selection board : the second was the constitution of a central board : the third 
the creation of a University Service and the fouith fixing the statutory number of teachers 
and non-ttacheis on the Syndicate. 

Rai Bahadur Dwaika Nath complaineil that the Minister was following a policy of 
drift and the Oiverniuent were shirking their duly in the matter of University reform. 

Piof Parijs, an expeit member, voiced the feelings of external colleges and ciiarac- 
tenseci the Bill as a machinery ot friction. He said from his knowledge of other 
universities of the typ<‘ suggested, that larger suras would be devoted to internal colleges 
and the external colleges would greatly suffer on that score. 

At this stage closure was moved and passed against Swarajist opposition and, as the 
mover of the Bill could not get sufficient time to reply to the debate, all the Bwa’ajist 
members walked out as a protest. The motion for reference of the Bill to a sclcci^ com- 
mittee was put to vote and rej-xted. 

Voting on Bndga Demands. 

On the 5TH MARCH the Council criticized the excise policy of the Government by 
moving a token cut of Rs 1 00 in the ‘ Excise ’ demand, 

Mr. Satnarayan Singh, Swarajist, who moved the cut, characterized excise as a 
tainted source of revenue, as it was derived from the vices of the p'xple. He complained 
that the Goveinment haci so far done nothing towards the goal of prohibition, 

Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sabay (Swarajist), supporting the cut, suggested the levy oi 
additional taxation on landJoids to replace the excise revenue. 

Rai Dwaika Nath Bahadur accused the Government of taking no steps to minimiso 
the drink evil 

The Excise Minister replied that the Government were honestly and energetically 
following the policy of minimum consumption with maximum revenue. He complained 
that the financial aspect of the question was always lost sight of. The province depended 
largtdy on excise revenue and if excise revenue disappeared the province would also 
disappear. The cut was rejected by 45 votes to 31. 

After discussing some other token cuts the Council voted the whole * Excise * demand. 

On the GTH MARCH proposing a token cut of Re. 100 m the Forest demand Mr. 
Ramcharitra Bingh (Swarajist), discussed the issue of Indianization of the forest service and 
urged that by giving suitable training Biharis should be enabled to man the service in future. 

The Revenue Secretary replied that the policy regarding the imperial services rested 
entirely with the Government of India and the Secretary of State He showed that there 
bad been a rapid progress in Indianisation of the services. During the last five years, 
out of the five officers recruited, there was not a single European. 

The cut was rejected. The Council then voted the Forest and Registration demands. 

The Opposition carried a nominal cut of Rs. 100 in the Irrigation demand in spite 
of Government opposition. 
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Censure Motion on Minister. 

On the 7TH MARCH considerable interest was aronsed by tbe Swarajist motion 
disapproving of the policy of Mr. Qanesh Dntta Singh, Minister for Local Seif-GoverA- 
ment, in saperseding the Gaya District Board. 

Before the disonssion of the motion began Thakor Bamnandan Singh (Swarajist) 
suggested that it would be better if the President do nor preside over the day’s proceedings 
as they had also to criticise the President. 

Tie President rul^d that the members could not criticise the condnet of (he President 
on extraneous issues. He said that if they wanted to attack the President they could do 
so jon a' proper' and definite motion and that he would be glad to give them such an 
opportunity if they wished. 

Mr. 8ri Kiishna Singh, Leader of the Swaraj Party, then moved tbe following motion • 

“ This Council disapproves of the policy of the Minister of Local Self-Government in 
superseding the Gaya District Board.” The Minister, in superseding the Gaya District 
r.i>nrd, the mover said, abused the powers given him by statute, not to advance the well 
being of the people of the Gaya District, but to feed fat on a personal grudg** he bore 
towards the Chairman of the superseded Board and in so doing, he not only deprived 
the people of the right they undoubtedly possessed of con iucting their affairs to the 
limited extent allowe<i by the Local Government Act, but also set a dangerous preo dent 
which put a premium ou irresponsibility. 

The Minister orderetl inquiries m»o certain alleged complaints about the administra- 
tion of the Board on the basis of some anonymous petitions, the authors of which could not 
be traced and gave the Board no opportunity to explain matters. 

He stated tha*; the auditor’s figures regarding the financial position of the Board were 
highly exaggerated and were made, he alleged, to suit the Minister’s wishes. If the 
Chairman had been given an opportunity he would hav" offered an explanation which 
would have satisfied all honest, fair-minded persons, but being deprived of that opportunity 
the Chairman issued a Press statement explaining tbe whole position. 

The auditor’s report on which the Government principally relied for the order of super- 
session, was a thoroughly bad, discredited and a discreditable document. 

Mr. Owen of the Local Self-Government Department, in replying, observed that a 
censure motion was usually directed against the policy of a Mioister, but the mover failed 
to mention anything about the question of policy of Minister, He gave the history of 
tbe financial operations of the Board and pointed out that the Board's surplus dwin- 
dleti from Rs, 2 and one-fourth lakhs to Rs. half lakh. 

In spite of warnings it went on overbudgeting and overspending. The Board bad 
two years’ opportunity to set matters right but it shirked Its responeibility. 

The discussion of the motion was not concluded when tbe Council adjourned. 

On the 8TH MARCH Mr. Ram Chantra Singh (Swarajist), supporting tbe motion said 
that the Minister liad betrayed the trust reposed in him by the people and the superseasion 
of the board had been ordered on insufficient grounds. 

Mr. Heycock (Commissioner of the Patna Division) explainetl how the inquiry into 
the allegations of inefficiency against tbe board was conducted. It was made on the 
basis of petitions received making serious allegations. It did not matter what tbe source 
of these petitions was. The allegations were of such a serious nature that it was essential 
that an inquiry should be made. The District Magistrate* himself bad pointed out several 
irregularities in the «draini«tration of the board. 

Mr. Heycock stressed tbe fact that tbe ' financial position of the board was very 
unsatisfactory and it had become bankrupt. The method adopted by it for financing 
contPBClore by private arrangement through a bank was bad. He considered that the only 
alteinative for putting the board on a sound woiking basis was to supersede it. 

Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh (Minister for Local Self-Government) made a long speech 
dealing with the total breakdown of the Board’s finances and maladministration. 

The motion was rp]ected by 66 votes to 36. 

Memorandum to Commission, 

On the 18TH MARCH the Swarajists moved a token cut of Rs. 100 in the provision 
for tbe Executive Council to censure tbe Government in connection with their report on 
the working of the Reforms. 

Mr. Kiishna Ballabha Sahay, initiating the discussion, condemned the Government 
for four reasons. The report was unjust to thCr Ministers ; it was unfair to the Legislative 
Council ; it was untrue and vindictive ; remarks wer^ made therein on tbe v^orking of 
local bodies and tbe public life of these provinces. The report stated that dyarchy 
worked well, tbe Ministers having no friction with tbe other side of the Government. 
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The speaker contended that each remarks were deceptive as ^they knew the circumstances 
under which the Ministers worked. He conld not unde^rstand how the report stated 
that the Legislative Oonncil unduly interfered with the executive work of the Govern- 
ment. The Government in the resolutions had appreciated the work of vlocal bodies, 
but the report characterized them as incompetent. He saw in this an attempt by the 
Government to show the unfitness of Indians for the parliamentary form of government. 
He criticized the use of the expression in the report, ‘ professional politicians*.* 

Mr. Bifton, replying on behalf of the Government, said that the mover had not 
substantiated the remarks which he attributed bad been mentioned in the report. The 
circumstances in which the report was written were these : — The Government of India 
required the local Government to give a three years' resume of the working of the 
Reforms, the existing constitution being in an experimental stage. The local Govern- 
ment, therefore, invited the opinions of local officers having knowledge of the internal 
administration of the province and submitted the report in April 1927, on three years* 
working. The Ministers were also given an opportunity to express their views. He 
quoted instances of the Council’s intciference with the executive administration, He 
quoted a non-official member who pointetl out the other day the corruption and mis- 
management in local bodies, urging their 8uperBes<non. He raado clear that it was 
never the intention of the Government to use the expression ‘ professional politicians* 
with reference to theSwaiaj party. 

The debate was continued on the next day, the 19TII MARCH when the motion 
was rejected. The Executive Council motion was thus earned. 

Mr. Ram Charitra Singh (Swaia]i8t), next moved the total omission of the provision 
for the Ministers* salaries, his obj 'ct being to scrap dyarchy which had been a failure 
according to the Congress mandate. The Govern iient members rsplied that the Ministers 
under dyarchy had done a lot for the|well-bcing of the province. The motion was negatived. 

The Connell eliminated Rs. 2 00 in the demand under General Administration on 
the ground of the members’ grievances regarding their travelling allowance and also 
of Council clerks. 

The Swarajists suffered a defeat in their intention of eliminating Rs. 1,002 which 
was provided as allowance to the clerk assisting the provincial Simon Committee as 
being unacceptable to the people. 

On the 20TH MARCH the Council camel a token cut of Rs. 100 in the provision 
lor Civil Secretariat to urge revision of pay of the Miniaterial officers. 

Under a token cut in the provision for the board of revenue the Swarajists urged 
a change in the present physician on the personal staff of Maharani Bettiah as he will 
not be able to remove her insanity. Government stated that the suitability or otherwise 
of the present physician will be considered. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

The Council then voted general administration demand less Rs.'SOO and the entire 
demands for administration of justice and jails. The Swarajists effected a cut of Rs. 100 
on police demand as a protest against inteiference of religious practices of constables, one 
constable being discharged for putting religious maik on the forehead. The Inspector 
General of Police replied that the constable broke the establishment practice and delibe- 
rately flouted the orders of the Sapunntendent. 

Debate on Police Budget, 

On the 21Sr MARCH the Council disposed of three Government business and resumed 
discussion on the Police Budget. Mr. Gubbay’s motion for the consti notion of the Ramgarh 
bridge was earned on his assuiing the House as suggested by B. Krishna Ballabh Sahay 
that he would place the project before the Standing Committee on Pnblic works. The 
supplementary demands were also all adopted but not before division had taken place on 
Rai Braj Rajkrishna’s motion that the demand for meeting the travelling allowance of 
members of the Provincial Simon Committee be rejected. The result was as usnal — the 
Swarajists ware defeated. Rai Braj Raj also raised debate on the demand for travelling 
allowances for two Deputy Magistrates who have been appointed to tram the Union Boards. 
His contention was that the two officers ought to be placed under the Ministry and Local 
Self-Government and not under the Executive Council, But be was told by Mr, Owen 
the Secretary for Local Self-Government that the principle though wholesome could not be 
carried to its logical conclusion because even to-day the District Magistrate and the Com- 
missioner who were not under the Ministers conld inspect the local bodies The motion 
was negatived. When the demand for meeting the expenditure for Palganj (Hazaribagb) 
was placed before the Council, Mr. Krishna Ballabh Singh narrated how the case of bad 
livelihood which was started against the Raja of Palganj was withdrawn when the 
judgment convicting him was abont to be given on the consideration that the Baja should 
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appoint as Manager an European who was the father-in-law of an ex-Depaty Gommis* 
sioner, had no Zetnmdari experience and who had lost heavily in mica busincBS. Govern- 
ment could not refute the allegation. With regard to the demand for the Deogarh 
conspiracy case it was pointed out by Government that though they had written to Bengal 
Government for contribution they had leceived a reply in the negative and that the sum 
of Bs. 50,000 which they received from the Central Government was all the help they got 
from outside. 

Cbota Nagpur Tenancy Amend. Bill, 

The Chota Nagpur Tenancy Amendment Bill which had been dropped by Govern- 
ment perhaps in a huff on the 8th February on account of several defeats which they 
sustained during consideration which had practically changed the complexion of the Bill 
was taken into cousrl'Tatiou and finally passed but not before Mr. Knsbna Ballabh 
Bahay, Mr. Jimutbahan Seo, Mr. Uamchantra Singh and B. Dewaki Prasad Bmha had 
ob]t sted Its being taken into cousideration on the ground that notice of the motion 
had been handed over to th rnembeis only on the 19th, not even seven clear days before 
the iliscubsion was actually to take place. The Fhosident however pointed out that the 
consideiation of the Bill was only being continued and that no notice was necessary. He 
ruled out of order tli«* objection that the Hon’bie Mi. Sifton had dropped the Bill having 
refused to move the motions standing in his name on the former occasion. Mr. Jimutha- 
han’s motion that the Bill he postponed was defeated and the Bill was passed. 

On the 22ND MARCH the Council voted the ‘Police' demand less Rs. 200 under 
a token cut. 

A long discuflbsion was raised criticising the administration of the Sa'vation Army 
settlement and asserting that suifable facilities were not provided to the Muslim and 
Hindu inmates of Ihe bettlera<‘nt for their religions practices. 

The Government assured the House that suitable arrangements would be made for the 
enjoyment of religious piactices of the cimrauuitieb concerned. The cut was then rejected. 

The ‘ Education ’ demand was being discussed when the Council adjourned. 

On the 23RD MARCH under a token out of Bs. 100 under the ‘Education' demand 
a discubsion was raised in the Council over the report of the Sanskrit Education Committee. 
The Hindu memheis urged the adoption of the committee's recommendation for the estab- 
lishment of a Saubknt college at Patna and the development of Sanskrit education 
generally. 

The Minister of Education assured the House that it was his earnest desire to keep 
alive the Oriental languages, Sanskrit and Aiabic, and he was doing his best towards 
that end. Any wuikable scheme for the estAblishment of a Sanskrit college would 
receive his careful consideration. 

In view of this assurance the cut was withdrawn. The guillotine was then applied 
and all the remaining budget demands were voted. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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Tke Assam Legislative Council. 

The Budget seBtuion of the ABsatu Council opened at Shillong on the 4TH MARCH 1929 
before a thinly attended house. After Hib Excellency’s opening addiess Mr. Paiebh Lai 
Bhome brought in an adjournment motion. The motion of aiijournment was to discusa a 
matter of public importance, namely the obstruction put to the entrance of certain members 
of the House into the Council Chamber when the Simon Commission was holding its 
sittings therein. The President calling upon the mover to explain the urgency and public 
importance of the motion, Mr. Bhome stated that it was regrettable that some membeis of 
the committee appointed by this House to eo-nperate with the Bimon Commission, when 
coming to the Council House to deliberate with the Commission, were obstructed at the 
entrance by police statiom-d at the gate and one m' lnber was actually foiced to return. It 
waa a serious matter aff< cting the honour and dignity of the House and an infnngement 
of the rights of the merabeis of the Council and he had taken the earliest opportunity of 
bringing the matter up. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Kutubuddin Ahmed, Judicial Member protested against 
the motion and the Hon’ble Sir Syed Saadulla, Education Minister stated that the 
members who wne said to have been obstructed were not present and the motion should 
not be discussed on unauthontative newspa|>er repot ts. 

Mr, Bra]endra Narayan Chaudhuiy stated that replies to questions might be put on 
by Government till the last day and there was no guaiantee that replies would satisfy the 
House, 80 that the House might not have any opoort unify of discusBing the matter later 
on and the same thing might be repeated every day even now, 

Mr. Gopendra Lai Has Choudbury, Deputy Prendeut staled that the notice of ques- 
tions by one member does not take away that right of other members to bring in an 
adjourument motion and if the Chief Bicietary wanted to pacify the House be might make 
a statement now. 

S 3 . Nobm Chandra Bardoloi said that if was a very seiious matter affecting the 
rights of membt rs and it should be discussed now, so that such events and indignities 
might not happen again to-mori .)W, or the day after. 

The Hou’ble President Mr, Andul Haimd stated that the question whether the matter 
was a sutiject again of an intei ptdiation and wtiethei merabeis couceui'-d weie present or 
not, did not aff- Cl. the motion, bur he was of opinion that the Hoa’ble Memiier giving 
notice of the motion might have biooght in a resolution on the question, j he President 
when thouiibt that the matter was not an urgent one disallowed the motion. 

The Hon’ble Mi. Botham, Finance M* mber, then introduced the budget and the other 
membeis ot Qovemmeni explained it with leb’rencr to their respective departments. 

Presenting the budget the Hon’ble Mi. A. W Botham pointed out that the revised 
estimates left Assam with the prospect of a closing balance of Rs 73 and half lakhs. 

Non-official Resolutions. 

On the 5TH MARCH non-official resolutions were discussed in the council. 
One recommending the use of steel and iron of Indian manufacture for buildings 
and bridges etc,, provided they are of sufficiently good quality and their price 
reasonable, was accepted. 

Another resolution recommended purchase of Khaddar only for Govern- 
ment’s requirements of clothing. 

The Hon’blc Mr, Botham opposing said that for uniforms Khaddar was not 
suitable and dyed Khaddar would be more expensive than drill. But if samples 
were sent and their quality found suitable and price reasonable, they would 
have the opportunity of being tried. The resolution was carried by 16 votes 
against 13. 

Opium Passes in Assam. 

On the 6TH MARCH Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury obtained leave to move 
an adjournment motion to discuss the action of Gauhati Excise officials issuing 
a large number of new passes to opium consumers, thus directly contravening the 
policy of the Council as laid down before and the assurances that the Government 
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gave through the Hon’ble Mr. Nichols Roy, Minister, not to issue new passes. 
The President fixed iith March for discussion. 

The Goalpara Tenancy Bill. 

The Goalpara Tenancy Bill was next taken up for consideration Mr. Parcsh 
Lall Shome’s amendment for obtaining the Council’s^previous approval for issuing 
notifications under the Act was carried despite strong Government opposition. 
But his amendment to include cultivation of tea within the definition of agricul- 
ture was lost. Another amendment making money rent payable in four 
in^talment8 instead ot two was passed The Government amendment providing 
for registration fees amounting to twice the rent in case of division of holdings 
was passed without opposition from the tenants’ representatives. 

On the 7TH MARCH the Council further considered the Goalpara Tenancy 
Bill. Mr. Pareshlal Shnme’s amendment regarding the inclusion of temporary 
settled areas within the Tenancy Act was rejected. The supporters of the 
amendment contended that tenancy law regarding temporary settled areas 
should comprise the entire province and bring it into line with the permanent 
settled areas. 

The efforts of the Congress members headed by Messrs. Nabin Chandra 
Bardoloi and Paresh Lai Shome were successful in effecting a compromise on the 
question of Landlords’ tiansfer fee on occupancy holding^ which on Mr. Brojendra 
Narayan Chaudhury’s motion was fixed with all parties’ consent at 10 percent 
of the market value or three times the annual rent whichever greater. The 
provision for the recovery of rent by summary proceduie though rejected by 
the Select Committee was adopted on the Govt, motion, Congress and Tenants* 
party opposing. 

Issue of Opium Passes. 

On the I iTH MARCH Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury’s adjournment motion 
protesting auainst the issue of opium passes in direct contravention of the policy 
of ratirining and registration of opium-eaters was moved before crowded galleries. 
The Excise Minister Rev. Nichols Roy contended that in order to win over 
the habituals from the smugglers these new issues were necessary and referred 
to the proceedings of the Excise Advisory Committee. But two members of 
the said Committee Messrs. Bipin Chandra Ghosh and Bishnu Charan Borah 
stated that the Advisory Committee’s recommend ati ns were not strictly followed 
and supported the motion. The Swarajist leader, Mr. Nobin Chandra Bardoloi 
and Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha strongly condemned the deftariment. Col. Smiles also 
joined in the condemnation 

Mr. Botham, Finance Member, argued that in Burma even ten years after 
the introduction of the rationing system new passes had to be -issued. 

The motion was then put and lost by 23 against 18 vo es. 

Discussion of Budget 

The general discussion of the budget then commenced Mr Brojendra Nara- 
yan Choudhun, Swarajist, pointed out that Assam’s contribution to the Tea export 
duty, now abolished, was about 32 lakhs. In its place tea now paid an income 
tax. The total income tax receipts in Assam were 22 lakhs He suggested 
the levy ot a new tax on tea and hoped that the planters would not object to it. 

Mr. Kameswar Das, Swarajist, considered the provision for primary educa- 
tion, public health and communication inadequate. 

Colonel Smiles ciiiicised the inadequate provision for the Public Health 
Department, stating that excluding the temporary provision for Kala-zar, the 
expenditure compared unfavourably with that ot the other provinces. Me 
also stated that the money provided for the civil hospital, Shillong would be 
better spent from the Public Health Department as this would benefit the 
whole province, and not only one particular town. 

Mr. Witherington considered the budget as comprehensively good, but 
criticised the smallness of the sum taken on loan, viz. one lakh for the first 
year’s Road Board programme, and felt the necessity for a larger loan as 
Assam was carrying for the improvement of roads. 
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Mr. Roffey criticised the delay in the disposal of suits and urged the 
appointment of more judges. 

On the 12TH MARCH Mr. Gopcndralal Das Choudhury, Dy. President, 
pleaded, in accorance with the recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, for the allocation of the major portion of land revenue to the Local 
Boards which were entrusted with the development of the country. He suggested 
a survey of the mineral wealth of Assam. 

Mr. R. Friel, Secretary to the Transferred Departments, defending the 
Government’s opium policy, said that with regard to the consumption of opium 
by hill tribes resident within or adjoining Assam, the Council could take little 
useful action beyond according their support to the Government measure 
tending to a reduction of the consumption. He cited two smuggling cases 
through the Sadiya Frontier Tract which had the effect of passing 120 seers 
into consumption within the province and believed that a large portion thereon 
was consumed by people who either could net get licit opium or who could 
not get as much licit opium as they wished to. The price of this smuggled 
opium at a lower rate, Rs. 5, amounts to about half a lakh. 

Mr. G. E. Seames, Chief Secretary, replying to the criticism regarding the 
delay in the disposal of civil suits, said that the Government had appointed an 
additional judicial staff at the High Court’s recommendation and was prepared 
to make further additions, if recommended, subject to the Council voting. 

The Minister for local Self-Government explained that the much smaller 
provision for Kala-azar this yea^* was due to the reduction in the price of 
Uriya Stibamine and a great decrease in Kala-azar epidemic. 

The Minister for Education, replying to the criticism of meagre provision 
for primary education, showed by figures that for the last three years he 
had been consistently increasing founds for that purpose and there had been 
a rise of nearly 600 schools during that period on a voluntary basis. From 
next year he expected proposals for expansion under the Compulsory Primary 
Education Act for which a small provision had been made in the next year’s 
budget. 

Explaining the reason why no step was taken to replace the Imperial Tea 
Export Duty by the Provincial Tea Export Duty, the Hon’ble Mr. A. W Botham 
said that when Sir Basil Blackett announced the removal of the Tea Export 
Duty, he stated in the Imoerial Legislative Assembly that he was replacing it 
by an additional income-tax which he estimated would bring in much the same 
revenue as the Tea Export Duty which he was cancelling. Besides, the Pro- 
vincial Government was not competent to impose that duty without the sanction 
of the Governor General in Council. 

Goalpara Tenancy Bill Finally Passed. 

After the conclusion of the general budget debate the Goalpara Tenancy 
Bill was finally passed. Ihe concluding proceedings were enlivened by pas 
sage-at-arms between the President on one side and Messrs. Pareshlal Shome, 
Gopendra Lai Das Choiidhuri, Deputy President and Brajenda N Choudhury, 
Deputy leader, Swaraj Party on the other. Mr. Paresh Lai Shome wanted to 
move an amendment adding a new clause providing that all deposits made 
under the Act in revenue and civil courts, if undisposed, shall after ten years 
lapse to Government and transferred to the credit of the local Boards. 

The President refused permission, because of short notice. Members 
complained that several Government’s amendments were admitted even without 
notice. Messrs. Ctioudhiiry and Shome thereupon opposed the final passing of 
the bill as a protest against the President’s refusal to admit the amendment 
which would provide some funds for the local boards. 

On a division the bill was passed. 

Voting on Demands. 

On the 16TH MARCH voting on demands commenced and continued 
throughout the next week. 

Under Land Revenue, the Government presented a demand for Rs. 20,62,000 
which the Council voted in toto after discussions raised by several token cuts 
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which were either withdrawn or lost and by a motion for the wholesale refusal 
of provision of Rs, 2,93,000 for settlement operations which was also lost, 20 voting 
for and 22 against. 

The supporters criticised the Government for not giving effect to the Joint 
Select Committee’s recommendations for having assessment legislation. They 
complained that the Re-settlement Bill which had once been brought up and 
which had emerged from the Select Committee was withdrawn by Government as 
it did not meet with their approval. Grants for re-settlement operations had 
been persistently objected to and still Government had not brought forward the 
Bill to meet ihe wishes of the people. They considered the present assessment 
without law as indiscreet and heavy. 

The Hon’blc Mr. A. W. Botham, replying, said that land revenue which 
Government proposed to take in the districts concerned represented the actual 
reduction of revenue that was taken twenty years ago and Government were 
anxious to re-open the whole question of assessment legislation and to make 
another attempt to evolve provisions which would be acceptable both to the 
Council and Government. 


A Censure Motion 

Under demand for Rs. 18,53,000 Mr. Brajendra Narayan Chaudhury, Swara- 
jist, moved a censure motion on Executive Councillors for failure to press 
constitutional demands of the Assam Council in pursuance of the resolutions 
adopted by the Council. He ascribed to them motives of perpetuation of Imperial 
service interests and reservation of some sort of coercive powers to the Governor, 
the Governor- General and so on. 

Rai Bahadur Sadananda Dowerah, Independent, opposing said that as far as 
he could say Executive Councillors had advocated full responsible Government 
for Assam and they certainly did not deserve censure. 

Colonel Smiles criticised the mover and his supporteis for missing an oppor- 
tunity to serve the country by non-co-opeiating with the Simon Commission. 

The Hon. the Judicial Member, replying, said that the Government members 
were not in a position to discuss the point raised, but stated that the Government 
had asked for the consent of the President of the Statutory Commission to place 
before the Council a copy of their recommendations and it was premature to 
discuss what those were. 

The motion being pressed to a division was lost, 16 voting for and 22 against. 

The entire demands under General Administration and Stamps were voted 
by the Council. 


Forest and Railway Demands 

On the 18TH MARCH the Council voted the entire demands under Forests, 
Railways and Navigation after discussions*iaised by censure motions which with 
one exception under Forests, were withdrawn or lost. The censure motion carried 
unde»- Fo’-ests by the casting vote of the President related to the alleged special 
treatment given to a European elephant mahaldar in Balipara frontier tract. 

Mr. Brajendra Narayan Chaudhuri, Swarajist, in moving the censure motion 
under Railways raised discussion regarding the arrangement with the Railway 
Board regarding Tangla Bclsiic-Rangapara Railway extension and asked the 
Government that they should guarantee in full the loss on working this part of 
the railway and ask the Railway Board for half of the excess pro6ts over 5 per cent. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Botham replying said that there was no chance of the Rail- 
way Board agreeing to this arrangement since the Government did not provide a 
penny towards the capital cost. In his opinion the suggestion surpassed for the 
British Government a predominating share in the Suez Canal. 

The Assam Local Funds Accounts and Audit Bill of 1929 was introduced 
and referred to a Select Committee. 

Police Grant Voted. 

On the !9TH MARCH the Council voted the entire demands under police, 
ports and pilotage, scientific departments and education (Reserved). 
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Colonel Smiles conjiratulatcd Hon*ble Sir Saiyid Saadulla, Minister for 
Education on his apoointment as Tudicial Member and hoped that if he carried on 
his duty in the same way as he had lone as Minister, Assam would be fortunate. 
He also wished Khan Hahadiir Kutubuddin Ahmed, the retiring Member, many 
years of well deserved rest. 

Replying, Sir Saadulla said that all he was able to do was due to the 
co-operation of the Council and if similar co-operation was vouchsafed to him he 
would be able to render service in his new capacity. The Khan Bahadur 
acknowledge the* good wishes and expressed gratefulness for help received from 
his colleagues and secretaries. 

Several Censure Motions Carried. 

On the 2 iST MARCH the Council was devoted to voting of grants for 
transferred departments. Under excise two censure motions were passed pro- 
testing against the issue of new opium passes and opening of two new country 
spirit shops in Dibrugarh subdivision Under education a censure motion was 
carried by the casting vote of the chair. It urged reorganization of lower 
subordinate educational service. 

Under Medical, one censure motion was carried by 28 against to It raised 
discussions about inadequate provision of beds and want of accommodation for 
girls willing to study midwifery and nursing in the Berry White Medical School. 
Another motion earned by 22 against 16 votes urged reservation of more seats 
for Ass.im sUidents in the Calcutta and Carmichael Medical Colleges. 

The Council continued the discussion on demands for grants under 41 civil 
works (reserved) and refused the provision of Rs. 27,1-00 for acquisition of the 
Shillong Dak Bungalow and passed two censure motions on the Government for 
insufficiency of ordinary roads. It drew attention to accidents on roads. 

Under advance and loan account budget, Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha, (Swara- 
ist, earned a censure motion for insufficient provision for agricultural loans 25 
including planters voting for and 9 against. He urged settlement of lands and 
grant of loans to indigenous people all over the province with provision for liberal 
interest, 

Non-offitial Resolutions 

On the 23RD MARCH the Council passed several resolutions. One recom- 
mending five weeks’ holidays on account of Ramjan for all Government and 
semi-Government offices, schools and colleges was carried by a majority and the 
other recommending that no examination should be held in schools during the 
Ramjan was accepted by the Government Another resolution recommended the 
realisation of revenue in certain districts at the rates of assessment which were 
in force before resettlement pending suitable legislation. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Botham opposing said that in two districts only in which re- 
settlement operations bad been completed increase in revenue amounted to over 
six lakhs a year which the rayats have been paying as cheerfully as taxes were 
ever paid and he thought the province could hardly afford to sacrifice six lakhs 
even temporarily Nevertheless the resolution was carried. 

Mr. Mahmud Ali’s resolution recommending reservation of prayer room in 
school and college hostels was lost. 

Military Training in Schools, 

On the 26TH MARCH Mr. Gopendralal Das Chaudhuri, Deputy President 
and Swarajist, failed to carry his resolution recommending substitution of the prin- 
ciple of nomination by co-option in the constitution of local bodies but succeeded 
in carrying through a resolution recommending the introduction of compulsory 
military training in all secondary schools. 

No Confidence in Minister. 

On the 27TH MARCH Maulvi Munawar Ali (Independent) gave notice of 
a motion of no-confidence in the Hon’ble Rev. J J. M. Nichols Roy, Minister 
for Local Self-Government. The Hon’ble Mr. A. N. Botham, Finance Member 
remarked that the moving of such a motion in a half empty House, when the 
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opportunity of moving it had not been taken during the 3 weeks when there had 
been a full session, would only do discredit to those responsible for it and if it 
were carried, it would be of no value as an expression of opinion of the Council. 

This raised a tremendous uproar of protests from the bwarajists who con- 
tended that a House was a House as long as it contained a quorum. 

The President allowed the motion. 

The mover and his supporters stated that the Minister for Local Self- 
Government had lost confidence in the administration of his Departments in that 
he superseded the Dibrugarh Municipality and sanctioned the issue of new opium 
passes and opening country spirit shops in direct contravention of the policy laid 
down by the Council. 

One Swarajist pointed out instances of six censure motions passed against his 
Departments during the demands for grants as indicating no confidence in him. 

The Hon’ble Minister, repudiating the charges, said that the Dibrugarh 
Municipality was superseded in the best interests of all concerned. 

Regarding excise policy, he said that he had not deviated from the right 
principle of delivering the country from the opium evil and he had the support 
of the Advisory Committee on Excise in working the details of the policy of the 
Council. He was surprised to find that on some pretext or other some members 
of the Committee let him down at the last moment. He took the censure motions 
as sorts of only views expressed by the Council in certain matters and reiterated 
that, fiom the standpoint of fair play, such a motion should have no value, that 
it was a great injustice done to him by a no-confidence motion on the last day of 
the Council in a depleted House when many of his supporters had left on the 
assurance that no such motion would crop up. 

The motion was carried by 17 to 14. 

The Council was prorogued “ sine die.’* 



The Burma Legislative Council. 

RAN GOO N— J 2 TH DECEMBER 1 928. 

Appointment oi Simon Committee. 

The third Reformed Burma Legislative Council met at Rangoon on the 12th 
December 1928 and elected Mr. U Pu, leader of the People’s Party, as President, 
defeating the former President, Mr. O. Deglanville, by 48 to 41 votes. It then 
adjouined to meet on the next day, the 13TH FEBRUARY when the Finance 
Member moved : “ That this Council do proceed to elect a committee of seven of 
its non-official members to comer jointly with the Indian Statutory Commission.” 

Mr. lharrawaddy U. Pu. rose to a point of oidei. He said that the agenda 
of this session was issued to the members by the Secretary of the Council in 
the last week of November. The agenda contained the motion to be moved 
by the Finance Member. Under the rules 15 days’ notice of a motion or 
resolution had to be given to the Secretary who would in turn submit the Presi- 
dent who would decide whether it had to be admitted or not. 

The President pointed out that the motion was admitted by the Chairman 
appointed by H. E. the Governor and hence it was in order. 

Mr. U. Pu then moved his amendment which had the effect of practically 
nulliiying the original resolution. In moving the amendment he said that 
instead cf moving the above amendments he wished to oppose the resolution 
straightway. He and his party did not want the Simon Commission to come 
to Burma. They wanted the commission to go back to England. It was almost 
a certainty that Sir John and his Commission were not going to grant Home 
Rule to Burma. Utmost they might do was to give an extension of the Dyar- 
chical form of Government. It was the intention of the speaker and his party 
to put all .obstructions in the way of the Commission on its arrival in Burma. 
He detested the “ Divide and Rule” policy of the Government. They would 
be satisfied with nothing short of Home Rule or Dominion Status. 

Mr. U. Ba U. moved an amendment to the effect that following words be 
added after the resolution, : — “for the purpose of determining immediate steps 
necessary towards attainment of full responsible Government,” 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu rose to a point of order and asked if the amend- 
was in order as two clear days’ notice was required for the amendment. 

The Finance Member said he had no objection to the amendment. 

The President said the amendment was in order. 

Mr. U. Ba U. then moved his amendment. 

Several other speakers spoke both for and against the motion. The debate 
continued on the next day, the 14TH MARCH, when by 49 votes to 29 the 
Council decided to select a committee of seven non-official members of the Council 
to co-operate with the Indian Statutory Commission. 

A motion for the selection of the committee was made yesterday by the 
Finance Member and was keenly discussed, 23 non-official members taking 
part in the debate. No decision was arrived at yesterday and the discussion 
was resumed this morning with the result stated. 

Mr. U, Ba U moved an amendment that the words . ** For the purpose 
of determining the immediate steps necessary towards the attainment of full 
responsible Government ” should be added to the motion. The amendment was 
accepted by the Finance Member. 

The Simon Commission, said U- Ba U in pleading for co-operation had 
been received with mixed leelings in India where there were two schools of 
political thought-one having confidence in the British Government that they 
would not go back upon their pronouncement that their ultimate goal was to 
place India on the road to responsible Government, and the other with no 
confidence in the British Government. In Burma they had not a single organi- 
zation which had formulated any scheme for the realization of responsible 
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Government. It behoved them, therefore, to co-operate with the Commission 
to formulate such a scheme. Boycott of the Commission, he believed, would 
do them no good. 

Tharrawaddy U. Pu opposed the motion on the ground that the Simon 
Commission could not give Burma Home Rule. 

Members of the Simon Committee. 

The following were elected to co-operate with the Statutory Commission 
Mr. C. H Campagnac, Sra Shwe Ba, Mr. Mohammed Rafi, Mr. Mohammed Eusoof 
U. Aung Their, U. Ba U. and U. Ba Shin. 

Home Rulers* Walk-out. 

The Home Rule Party walked out of the house. Before leading them out 
U. Pu of Tharawaddy said that as unlike the Peoples’ Party, they were adhering 
to the decision to boycott the Simon Commission, there was nothing for them 
tO do,and they might as well go out. 


RANGOON,— I 3 TH FEBRUARY 1 9 29, 

Opening of Budget Session. 

I can vouch for it that Sir John Simon and his colleagues have no other 
thought in their minds than that they ihouKl advise what is best for India and for 
Burma,” thus pleaded His Excellency the Governor of Burma, in opening the 
Budget Session of the Burma Legislative Council on the i3ih February 1929. 

The Governor continued : “ Some of you may feel sure that neither an Indian 
nor a Burman has found a place on*the Commission. The objection to others 
may be more fundamental. But there will be no disagreement as to the com- 
plexity and enormous importance of the task which has been laid upon the 
Commission.” 


Tharawaddy “ No-Tax ” Campaign 

Referring to the no-tax campaign in the Tharawaddy District, the Governor 
Said that the agitation in Tharawaddy was not a constitutional movement. Osten- 
sibly it was directed against a particular tax. In reality it was an attack on 
the very existence of the Government at present established by law in Burma. 
He was sure that they would agree that no Government could afford not to 
resist, by all the means in its power, a challenge of its kind to authority, and 
hoped that there would be no recrudescence of the movement. 

The Governor advocated a financial readjustment with the Government of 
India, and said that the real problem now was that, while the demand for increased 
expenditure fell heavily on the provinces, the most elastic and expending services 
of revenue were reserved to the Central Government. That was the complaint 
of all the provinces, but it had a special force in relation to Burma, which had 
provided a profitable field of taxation for the Central Government. The .population 
was not much more than one-twentieth of that of British India • yet, in 1926-27 
they provided not less that one-tenth of the total receipts of the Central Govern- 
ment from import duties, income-tax and salt. Thus, the burden of central 
taxation was relatively heavy on Burma The Government of India took more 
from Burma than other provinces. 

The Governor continued : “ One can sympathise with the position in this 
matter with the Central Government ; and I yield to none in my respect for and 
loyalty to the Government of India, of which I was for so long a member. One 
can 'appreciate too the enormous difficulty of arriving at a distribution of the 
sources of revenue in India, which will be just both to the Central Government 
and the varying circumstances of the provinces ; but, we in the Government of 
Burma, feel that we shall be failing in our duty to our province which has been 
committed to our charge, if we did not present, with all force ol which we are 
capable, the case of Burma as it appears to us.” 

44 
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Regarding Burma's financial position, His Excellency Sir Charles Innes 
referred to the pessimistic views taken by the Accountant-General. and the 
Auditor-General for some years past, and the attack thereon from another 
angle by his Government in their memoranda submitted to the Simon Commission. 
He did not think that the province was bankrupt or heading towards bankruptcy. 
The normal revenues were rather more than sufficient to cover the normal 
expenditute ; but the present situation was such that, if the financial arrange- 
ments with the Government of India were persisted in and they wished to 
preserve the province’s financial solvency, they should refrain fron increasing 
the rate of expenditure and embarking on new expensive projects. 

His Excellency Sir Charles Innes, proceeding, observed : “ It is a matter 
of common knowledge and it was admitted in the Meston Committee report 
when the reforms were introduced, that Burma is far behind India proper m 
what its Government has done for the people. Our submission is that under 
the present system the central Government takes so much from the common 
reservoir of taxation that not enough is left for our pressing needs.” 

In this connection quoting the figures His Excellency the Governor observed : 
“ Some of you may think that the solution of the difficulty lies in the separation 
of India from Burma. Others may think that the^answer is to be found in the 
readjustment of our financial lelations with the Central Government in a 
manner more favourable to this province Whatever views we may hold on 
this issue, I believe that it would have been of enormous value if we had all 
united to press the claims of our province in this and other matters on the 
attention of the Commission.” 

After referring to the monumental report of the Royal Agricultural Com- 
mission, His Excellency said that the Calvert Committee had already spent three 
months on their inquiry, and hoped that their report, which was expected 
shortly, would be the starting point of a new era of co-operation in Burma 

Concluding, His Excellency Sir Charles Innes said that with the Indian 
Statutory Commission in their midst inevitably their thoughts were filled with 
special speculations as to Burma’s future; but whatever it be, their relations 
would continue to be cordial. 

Budget for 1929 30. 

The Finance Member, the Hon’ble Mr. S. A. Smyth, presented his first 
Burma budget for 1929-30. The estimates provided an opening balance of Rs. 73 
lakhs, ordinary revenue receipts of Rs. io59’*42 lakhs and receipts under Debt 
Heads of Rs 95*30 lakhs, including Rs. 65 lakhs from the Provincial Loan Funds. 
On the expenditure side, the provision made for expenditure is Rs 1 137*67 lakhs 
charged to revenue, Rs. 30*27 lakhs not charged to revenue and Rs. 25* 15 lakhs 
under debt heads, leaving a closing balance of Rs. 34*63 lakhs. Ordinary rc^'cnue 
receipts exceed the ordinary expenditure charged to revenue by Rs. 92 76 
lakhs. The total of new expendituie for which provision has been made in 
the estimates is Rs. 49*97 lakhs The budget for 1929-30 has been framed on 
the continuance of the existing taxes without any new taxation. The estimate 
of ordinary revenue receipts is Rs. 13*08 lakhs less than in the 1928-29 estimate, 
and Rs. 12*07 lakhs less than the actuals of 1928-29, the decrease being more 
than accounted for by the drop of Rs. 29*52 under Forests. 

The Finance Member declared that on the revenue position, it was clear 
that the province w'as solvent. However he urged that the policy of economy 
in certain directions already in practice should be strictly adhered to and in 
other respects commitments should be reduced to the minimum requirements. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Discussion of Budget. 

The budget discussion which commenced in the Council on the 15TH 
FEBRUARY was exceedingly lively. U Ba Pe (leader of the Nationalist party) 
who initiated the debate had a tussle with Mr. Tyabji (Swarajist). 

U. Ba Pe said that the resources of revenue in Burma had been extended 
to their utmost and he was unable to, see how the country was going to progress 
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financially in future. Burma had always been treated as aistep-daughter and 
India gained more by her connection with Burma. He pointed out that even 
in the conversion of the Burma railways into state railways the Indian Govern- 
ment benefited at the expenses of Burma. He challenged the assertions made by 
an ti-Separaticnists that Burma had much to gain in her connection with India. 
That was not correct. If Burma had been a burden to India the latter would 
have cut adrift long ago. It was because Buima was financially of benefit to 
Indian her hold over the former. 

Mr. Tyabji (Swarajist) said that instead of the province being in a solvent 
position, as the Finance Member had tried io make out, he feared it was in an 
insolvent position. He pointed out that the loans provided for cultivators this 
year were small and inadequate and he thought that the needs of the agriculturists 
should be met, Burma being purely an agricultural country The Finance 
Member had a large increase in excise revenue and at the same time spoke of 
bad trade depression. If the latter weie correct he could not understand the 
reason for the anticipation, except perhaps th.at with trade and commerce gone, 
people would turn to the drug shops for consolation, thus filling the pockets of the 
Finance Member. He also pointed out that in making the Burma railway a State- 
managed railway the Local Government had lost a sum of Rs. 135,000 which 
the railway company had been paying for the maintenance o the railway police. 
He did not know why the Government of India would be benefited at the expense 
of Burma and he asked the Government to demand continuance of payment for 
the upkeep of the railway police. He feared that the expectation of Rs. 17,00,000 
w»ould remain an expectation. As Burma was passing through a bad depressed 
period this must affect the revenue of the province. He hoped that the Finance 
Member would get it, otherwise it would be bad for the country as they would 
have to borrow more money and pay heavier interest. Mr. Tyabji urged that 
moie money should be spent on nation-building purposes like Education, Sanita- 
tion, Publib Health, Medical relief etc., than on unproductive purposes. 

As regards the financial arrangement between the local Government and 
the Central Government he thought it would not come wothin the purview of this 
Council, but as U. Ba Pe had tried to make a point out of it, he would like to 
refer to it. “I say that the finance ariangement between the Central Govern- 
ment and the Government of Burma was no belter or no worse than that of the 
arrangement between the Central and the other provinces of India. 

The Council adjourned till to-morrow. 

Supplementary Grants Voted. 

On the 16TH FEBRUARY several demands for additional supplementary 
grants as well as the reappropriation statement and the Public Account Com- 
mittee’s report were passed without discussion. 

The Home Member introduced his Bill to amend the Rangoon Small Cause 
Court Act 1920, wherein there are new sub-sections designed to restrict the right 
of second appeal and also clauses providing for deposit of security on an appli- 
cation by either party to a suit to the High Court for revision as well as giving 
the Registrar more power to deal with preliminaiy or uncontested questions in 
other suits, so as to set free judges for the more important work of trying 
contested suits. 

On the motion of Sir Oscar De Glanville, who remarked that it was of impor- 
tance to commercial bodies and the general public, the Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee. 

The Council adjourned till i8th February 

Separation of Burma. 

On the 18TH FEBRUARY Mr. U. Ba Pe, leader of the Peoples* Party, 
moved a motion for the adjournment of the House to consider the question of 
the separation of Burma from India, the matter having become one of urgent 
public importance, owing to the recent visit of the Indian Statutory Commission. 

The Finance Member, raising appoint of order, said that the Government 
did not desire to prevent such discussion, but it was premature, as the matter 
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had been referred to the Commission for consideration. Besides, the House 
had no facts or figures now. He suggested postponement of the debate and 
said that, if members desired to discuss the subject to-day Government members 
would neither take part in the debate nor on the voting. The Hon’blc Presi- 
dent, Mr. U. Pu ruled the matter as one of public importance and fixed 4 p.m 
for discussion 


Enquiry into Rice and Paddy Trade. 

The non-official resolutions were taken up then for discussion. On a motion, 
moved by Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu and amended by Mr. Oscar- De Glanville, the 
House recommended the appointment of a committee to enquire into the condition 
of rice and paddy trade, generally freights and combinations to control prices 
and find out ways and means to improve the industry and report to the Local 
Government for legislative or other action. 

A resolution recommending that all rights and privileges be withdrawn 
from Rangoon Port Commissioners and invested with the local Government 
lapsed as the members who drew the ballot were absent. 

Removal of Rent Control. 

Mr. Campagnac moved a resolution for appointing a committee to enquire 
into the effect of the removal of rent control. It was opposed by the representa- 
tives of Burma Chamber and Trades Association but as the clock struck four, 
further discussion was suspended till next day. 

Separation of Burma. 

Mr. U. Ba Pe, moving the adjournment motion, urged separation on finan- 
cial grounds and said, politically and geographically, Burma was different from 
India and with a view to get Dominion Home Rule, Buima must be separated 
and expressed the opinion that the separation would be better, even if Burma 
be made a Crown Colony. 

Mr. U Ni, Leader, Nationalist Parliamentary Organisation, supported the 
motion while Mr, Tharrawaddy U Pu. Leader, Home Rule Party, opposcil d 
saying that they w. nted Dominion Home Rule first and then separation. 

Mr S. A. Tyabji, opposing, controverted the points raised by the mover, 
saying that if the motion was carried, it would not voice the majority view. 
The motion was pressed and carried without division Neither Government 
Members nor European non-officials took part in the debate. 

The Council then adjourned till next day. 

Removal of Rout Control 

On the 19TH FEBRUARY the unfimeheil <f«*bat« on Mr, Campagne’a resolarjon 
recommending the appointment of a committee to enquire into the effi'Ct of the removal of 
rent control was resomrd and after a frw honrb’ debate was carried by a majority of sevt i 
votes. The echo of the Port Trust defamation case was then raised on a motion moved 
by U Tun Win recommending the Government to rej ct fhe enquiry proceedings against 
the conduct of Messrs Oclirae and Cooper an i diioct a fresh enquiry for adequately 
punishing those that were guilty of bribeiy and corruption. 

The Finance Member opposing traced the whole history of the case saying that the 
Government consulted their legal adviser and acted by his advice. The Government had 
done everything possible in this matter. The resolution being pressed for division was 
lost thirty voting for and thirty-eight against. The Council then adjourned. 

Other Non-Official Resolutions. 

On the 21ST FEBRUARY non-nfficial resolutions were concluded and of the four 
resolutions disposed of on this day all were earned, the Government suffering defeats. Two 
of the resolutions recommended the Government to introduce in the Council at an early date 
a bill relating to juvenile delinquents on the lines of the bill drafted by Justice Carr 
and the abolition of posts of Divisional CommisBioners, This was the second time the House 
recommended the abolition of such posts. 

The Council then adjourned till the 25th February. 
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Voting on Budget Demands. 

On the 26TH FBBRUAUY motions regarding the demands for grants were taken 
for consideration and continued throughout the week. Af er the Finance Member moved a 
demand for grant of Rs. 2,43,92,610, several cuts were discussed, important one being the 
abolition of Capitation and Tbathameda Taxes. But both motions were lost on division. 

After long discussion the Council adiourned. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Finance Member’s demands were passed in full, ail cuts 
being ineffechve. After the Home Member moved the demand for grant of R^ 34,943,060, 
an interesting discussion arose on cuts proposed by U Tun Win and Tharrawaddy 
U Pu on working of reforms and Council. Non-officials incluiiiig members of three 
parties namely. Home rule, National Parliamentary Organisation and the Peoples’ Party 
strongly criticised, some charactei ising them as sham while officials who opposed included 
the Home Member, the Chief Secretary and others and some members of the Independent 
Party. The cuts were ultimately withdriwn. The Council then adjourned. 

Cut in Minister’s Salkry Lost. 

On the 1ST MARCH an important cut'was proposed by Tharrawaddy U Pu refusing 
the Fores Minister's salary on grounds of r«dormH as an absolute failure and Burm^ 
wanted dominion home rule Members of the People’s Party and National Parliamentary 
Organisation voted for it but the motion was ultiraaiely lost, 43 voting for and 51 against. 

U Tun Win also moved a substantial reduction in excise but the motion was also los^ 
earlier in the day. 

The Home Member’s demands were passed in full, the majority of cut being unmoved. 

The Council then adjourned. 

On the ‘<?ND MARCH Dr. U. Theiq Maung, Member of the People’s Party, moved a 
nominal cut expressing “ no confidence ” in the Forest Minister. The cut motion was 
debated for a long time and supported by the members of the Home Rule Party and the 
National Parliamentary organisation, but utlimately, lost in a majority of 21 votes 

Immediately after the Education Minister moved his demands, Tharrawaddsy U Po 
moved that the Minister’s salary be refused, the object being to put an end to the Reforms 
but as the clock struck 6, the President put the motion to the vote, and it was lost. The 
mover did not press for a division. The guillotine was then applied, and the whole demand 
was passed , 

Demands for grant of 2,68,43,720 made by Sir Lee Ab Yain, Forest Minister, and of 
Rs. 2,02,61,210 by U Ba Tin, Education Minister, were psased in full, after which the 
Council was prorogued. 
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The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

SURAT— 30th. MARCH to IsU APRIL 1929. 

The twelfth session of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha commenced at Surat 
on the 30th March at 5 in the afternoon amiJst scenes of great enthusiasm in the big 
pandal on the Surat-Aswanikumar Road near the railway station. The pandal was 
decorated with photos of Shivaji, Pratap Singh, Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, Swami Shradhananda and Lokamanya Balgangadar Tilak. 

Prominent among those present were Dr, Moonji, Dr. Choitram, Swami Chid- 
dananda, Pandit Radhakant Malaviya, Bhai Parmanand, Dr. Suntti Chaterji, Mr. 
Padmaraj Jam and Dr. Sawaikar. Among the Gujrat leaders present were Dr. 
M. K. Dixit, Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Naik, Rao Saheb Dadubhai and Mr. Waman 
Mukadam, members of the Bombay Council. 

After the singing of the national song Dr N. M. Raeji read his welcome address. 
Bnai Parmanand then formerly proposed Mr. Ramanand CH AT FERJEE to the 
chair, describing him as a man of international fame. He also observed that Mr. 
Chatterjee was one of the three lu ninaries of Bnng il, the other two being Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore and S r J. C. Bose. The proposal, after being seconded by 
leading men from different provinces, was adopted, and Mr. Chatterjee took the 
chair. 

Amidst deafening cheers, the President unfurled the Hindu flag all standing. 
The flag was of triangular shape in saffron colour, bearing the design of a sword and 
sun. The flag was then fixed in the centre of the rostrum. 

The President then ascended the rostrum to deliver his address which he read 
for a short time, and then requested Dr Moonji to read. The following is a detailed 
summary of his» address : — 

The Presidential Address. 

“Just as internationalists of an extreme type forget in their condemnation of nation- 
alism that nationalism may be of two kinds, so nationalists forget that devotion to 
the welfare of the religious community to which one belongs may not necessarily 
deserve the name of communalism in an opprobrious sense. Nationalism is bad 
when it means “My country, right or wrong,** when it seeks to aggrandise one’s own 
country at the expense of other countries. Nationalism has come to have a sinister 
significance because in Europe it has been generally of the preaatory sort. But 
Indian nationalism is not of that character. It only wants the restoration of the birth 
right of Indians in India ; it docs not seek to deprive any foreign people of their 
rights in their countries. Similarly, the Hindu Mahasabha does not seek to have 
for Hindus any political, economic or civic rights or privileges to which they are not 
entitled by their numbers, educational and other qualifications, character, ability, 
public spirit and tax-paying capacity. And, in particular, the Hindu Mahasabha 
does not want for Hindus any fixed share of which it may indirectly leave an inequi- 
table portion tor otheis. It stands for open and fair competition, for an open door 
for talent irrespective of considerations ot race, creed or complexion. It is one of 
its objects “to promote good feelings between the Hindus and other communities in 
India and to act in a fr'cndly way with them with a view to evolve a united and self- 
governing Indian Nation.** Its other objects are concerned mainly with the internal 
affairs of the Hindu community. The promotion of the political interests and rights 
of the entire Hindu community is mentioned last. And it is added in a note that “the 
Mahasabha shall not side or identify itself or interfere with or oppose any political 
party.** This leaves ihe members of the Mahasabha free in their individual capacity 
to join or not to join any political party. 

“Political activities— surely defensive.** 

“The history of the Mahasabha shows that its political activities have been purely of 
a defensive character. It has put in an appearance in the political arena only when 
in its opinion the political interests of the Hindus have been jeopardised. And, so 
far as my knowledge goes, it has not been as active in certain pclitical matters as it 
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could justifiably have been. Whether this has been due to forbearance or some 
other causes, I do not know. 

“Perhaps what has more than anything else made the Hindu Mahasabha unpopular 
with the bulk of Indian Mussalmans is its effort “to preserve and increase the nume- 
rical strength of the Hindus’* which is one of its declared objects. Non- Hindu 
communities in India, like the Mahomedan and the Christian, particularly the former, 
have increased vastly at the expense of the Hindus and the aborigines of India. 
Therefore, anything done to arrest this process cannot be looked upon with favour 
by the followers of those non-Indian faiths. 8till more unpleasant must the reversal 
of the process be to them. But I do not see how one can logically and justly object 
to the Hindus doing what the others have been doing for centuries — particularly as 
the Hindus have not gone in for the accession to their ranks of non-Hindu woman 
abducted or confiscated and obliged to be converted, of men tempted to come over 
by the prospect of marriage, of persons induced to be converted by the prospect of 
economic advantage and of person forced to be converted by terrorism of any kind. 
The Hindu Mahasabha and Hindu missions connected with it, formally or in- 
formally, want re-conversion and conversion only by fair, open and legitimate 
means. 

Question of conversion to Hinduism 

“Non-Hindus allege that Hinduism has never been a proselytizing faith, and 
that, therefore, conversion to Hinduism is a new departure and hence an aggressive 
move. Assuming that Hinduism has never been a proselytizing religion I do not see 
what spiritual, moral, rational or legal object there can be to Hindus adopting a new 
method to meet a new situation. Every individual and every group has an inhere- 
nt right to take all legitimate steps for self-preservation and maximum usefulness. 
‘New occasions teach new duties,” and “new times demand new measures.” That 
a new situation has arisen is quite plain In most provinces of India the Hindus 
form a smaller percentage of the population than they did fifty years ago, the percen- 
tage showing a decline of each successive census. This is true also of India as 
a whole. The main cause of these decreases is not conversion to non- Hindu faiths. 
But whatever the causes and the extent of their responsibility for these decreases, 
the Hindus must try to combat all of them by all fair and scientific means. It is 
to be noted that in some other areas conversion is a cause of considerable decrease. 

“I have hitherto taken it for granted that Hindus had not until recenily admitted 
non-Hindus into their ranks. This, however, is not a historical fact. The Hindu 
methods of proselytism may have been different from the methods of non- Hindu 
religions. But from time immemorial, Hmduisation has gone on continually. Accord- 
ing to the definition of the Hindu Mahasabha, Buddhists are also Hindus. 
Vincent A Smith says that both Buddhism and Jainism may be regarded as offshoots 
of Hinduism. In the opinion of Prof. Rays Davids, the Buddha was the greatest 
and wisest and best of Hindus. Weber holds that Buddhism may be regarded as 
a reformed phase of Hindu religious aud ethical activity. Now, it is well-known 
that Buddhism was the earliest and foremost of proselytizing religion both in and 
outside India. The Hindu Mahasabha considers Sikhism also to be a form of Hin- 
duism, which originated some centuries ago. It also has initiated both Hindus and 
non-Hindus into its faith. I need not refer to the activities of the modern Brahmo 
and Arya Samaj movements. 

“Inclianization succeeded to such a great extent in many an Asiatic land, because 
India’s spiritual and cultural ambassadors and workers there were not the sappers 
and miners, the scouts, the spies, or the agents, abettors and camp followers of 
imperialists and exploiters. Love of humanity and of the truth impelled them to 
cross snow-capped mountains, the parched and burning sands of deserts and the 
storm-swept waves of the ocean. Many lost their lives in the pursuit of humane enter- 
prise. Unlike many European Christian nations, the ancient Hindus neither en- 
slaved nor exterminated any races in foreign lands less civilised than themselves. 
Unlike the Muslim Arabs and the Christian Spaniards, English, Americans and 
others, the ancient Hindus were never slave-catchers and slave-traders. And here 
I must beg leave to remind our very orthodox touch-me-notists, that whatever the 
origin of the wicked and accursed custom of untouchability may be in India itself, 
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in the India civilised Indian Archipelago and ftirther Indian, our modern Indian 
travellers have not found any trace of the natives there having been assigned the 
inferior social position of the Negroes in America and South Africa or of the untouch- 
ables in some parts of India. Let us all learn from our ancient colonizing ancestors 
the lesson that we became strong, immortal and manlike not by despising and 
depressing the lowly but by loving and respecting them and uplifting them to our 
own level — nay, by helping them to rise higher even than ourselves. The true 
Brahman is he who is the selfless helper and servant of all, not the self-righteous 
conceited person who places his feet on the heads of others. 

Elevation Of Depressed Classes 

‘'Like the work of conversion and reconversion there are some other items in 
the programme of Hindu Sabhas and Missions which have brought upon them the 
charge of communalism and made them unpopular with Christian and Muslim 
propagandists One such item is the amelioration and improvement of the condition 
ot the so-called low castes of the Hindu community and of the aborigines of India. 
It is from these classes that the Christians and Muslims have got the largest number 
of their converts. So if the “lower” classes of the Hindus are raised in the social 
scale and their economic condition is improved, and if the aborigines are similarly 
uplifted by the Hindus, there would not be as much scope for their conversion to 
Christianity and Islam as hitherto. But Hindus cannot leave the field entirely to 
non- Hindus. Let me say here once for all that, as Hindus are responsible and 
thinking beings who always can and ought to judge and act for themselves as 
circumstances demand, they are entitled for their own preservation and welfare to 
take whatever legitimate steps they think fit, even if in the scriptures, tradition or 
history of themselves or others there be no precedents for such steps. But this 
uplift work is not new to Hindus. It is, no doubt, our shame that there are still 
so may Hindus and so many indigenes suffering from dire poverty, ignorance, 
superstition and social indignity. Without vain regret for the past, let us all gird 
up our loins and do our utmost for these sisters and brethren of ours, not in the 
spirit of condescending patrons and benefators, but in that of devoted and selfless 
fraternal service and in that of repayment of the debt we owe them. For it is 
they who feed us, house us, clothe us, help us in locomotion, and, as sweepers and 
scavengers, keep our houses, villages and towns clean and sweet and healthy. 

“Our sisters and brethren, the so-called low-caste Hindus are human beings just 
like ourselves. It would be wicked an d shameful to treat them as if they were not. 
It is suicidal to give them better social recognition when they are converted to 
some non- Hindu faith than when they remain Hindus. 

“Permanent and hereditary untouchabilily is not only wicked and shameful, but 
it is also an absurdity. Those who believe in untouchability of this sort tacitly and 
indirectly give greater rights to various lower animals, including plague-carrying 
rats, than to human beings. Those who are holy and pure ought to be able to raise 
and purify those who are not, by their company and contact. The sun purifies 
every impure thing it shines upon, its rays and itself are not made impure thereby. 
Can noisome fogs and mists obliterate the sun ? God is the purifier of all. Nobody 
can make Him or any symbol of His impure by his approach or touch. 

“In order to improve the condition of the depressed classes educational facilities, 
both general and vocational, should be provided for them to an adequate extent. 
The Hindu Mahasabha itself ought to take action in this direction, as well as get 
pressure to be brought to bear on the Government and local bodies for them to 
take such action. Social status cannot be improved without economic improvement. 
The provision of land and the supply of raw materials for home industries are 
suggested as some of the means to be adopted in addition to vocational education. 

“1 have been obliged for the sake of brevity to refer to some of our fellow country- 
men as the depressed classes. But the sooner the use of this expression is given 
up in the Census and other Government reports, and by us and these classes them- 
selves, the better. When under the necessity of doing so, we occasionally refer to 
the example of Japan as an oriental county which is politically free, independent and 
progressive. But we should at the same time always bear in mind that the Japanese 
have abolished untouchability, and their untouchables the henin or e^a, are no longer 
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outcas's but have in actual practice the same social and political rights as others. 
The higher and privileged classes of Samurai and others have of their own accord 
given up their special privileges ; so that there is at present no caste feeling in 
Japan, and no Japanese need suffer from the inferiority complex. Everyone there 
can walk erect and hold his head high. 

“I have said that the sooner the expression '‘depressed classes** falls into dis-use 
the better. Another thing to be guarded against is the exaggeration of their number. 
It is generally thought and said by our critics that these people number six or more 
than six crores. But it has been recently admitted officially that the number is 
somewhere near 3 crores ; possibly it is still less. I long for the day when we shall 
all be known only as Hindus, all in the enjoyment of equal social dignity. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha should give hope to the lowest of the low in the Hindu 
community, taking off the incubus of social indignities and disabilities from their 
backs. Hope deferred makeih the heart sick. It will not, therefoie, do to tell them 
that their lot may improve at their next birth. Just as we, politically-minded Indians, 
want full political freedom during our own life time, so do they want social freedom 
and respectability during theirs. If they lose hope as Hindus, they will either go 
over to Islam or Christianity or die out. 

“In Hinduizing the Ab I ignies regard should be had to the conservation of their 
play-instinct and their joy and zest in life, while reforming degrading customs and 
amusements, if any. 

Our Marriage Customs 

“The evil custom of ‘bride-price’ presents many persons in parts of the country 
from marrying at all and others from marrying while they are young. This leads to 
decline in the population of some castes and to other evils Similarly, the custom 
of ‘bride-groom price* is a great evil. When our young men realize how mean, un- 
gcntlemanly and dishonourable it is to demand morey for marrying a girl and 
when they want to be true lovers and real gentlemen then this disgraceful system 
will disappear. 

“The introduction of inter-subcaste and inter-caste marriages will widen the field 
of choice of brides and bridegrooms This will be one remedy for “enforced” celibacy, 
late marriages and marriages of elderly bridegrooms with brides very much younger 
than themselves all of which go against due continuance and propagation of 
species. 

“The amelioration of the condition of Hindu women is another object of the 
Hindu Mahasabha Hindu idealism relating to woman is unsurpassed in the 
world. But many of our customs fall so short of this idealism as to make us 
shamed. In order that our women may be what according to our ideal they 
ought to be, there should be physical culture (including the arts of self-defence) 
moral training and heart culture and intellectual culture and training in 
domestic science for all our girls and young women. In order that there may 

ample time for the education of girls, child marriage and premature mother- 
hood should be put a stop to. I am glad that the yih session of the Hindu 
Mahasabha under the presidentship of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya “enjoined 
upon all Hindus not to marry their girls, before the age of sixteen” which leaves 
it optional to keep them unmarried a few years longer if necessary. Child 
marriage and premature motherhood is injurious not only to the girls but also 
to their progeny and decreases the fecundity of the mothers. 

Need for Military Training 

“The encroachments on Hindu rights are many. I will not dwell on them in 
detail. But as the Hindus along with some others have been deprived of the 
right and duty of defending the country, I will refer to it in particular. With the 
expansion of the British Empire and the gradual evolution of British imperialistic 
policy in India, recruitment for the sepoy army has gradually receded from 
province after province in British India with the growth of political self-( onscious- 
ness there and, sepoys are now for the most part recruited from some Indian 
States, from ttans-fronticr Muslim tcriitory and from Nepal. The result is that 
the descendants of those who at one time fought valiantly against or for the 
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British are practically declared unfit for self-defence. British India is thoroughly 
emasculated, and as Hindus outnumber other communities, they are the greatest 
sufferers. Proportionately there are more Muslims than Hindus in the Army. 
The division of the people into martial and unwarlike is unscientific, unhistorical 
and based on falsehood. No such classification exists in any other civilised country. 
Theie should be recruitment from all provinces and religious communities, as far 
as practicable. As an aid to the realization of this ideal, there should be gymnasia 
and sporting clubs all over the country. Both our girls and boys should be taught 
the arts of armed and unarmed individual and collective self-defence. They should 
be placed above the fear of get'ing wounded and of bleeding. The Hindu Maha- 
sabha should give the greatest possible attention to this matter. I lay stress on this 
subject not for any aggressive purpose, but in order that we may get rid of softness 
caused by over-civilization and may be able to acquire the strength, courage and 
secure position which alone entitle and enable men to preach and practise akimsa 
and n/aifri which constitute India's message to the world. 

“With regard to our political interests and rights I shall say only this in brief 
that as in the past, so at present and in the future, the Hindus will not shrink 
facing all dangers and making all the sacrifices necessary for winning freedom for an 
communitiee. In order to obtain the co-operation of the other communities, the 
Hindu community will honourably stand by as it has hitherto stood by, the Hindu- 
Muslim agreements arrived at as recorded in the Nehru Committee's reports, pt^O' 
vided there is no going back from those agreements on the part of others. But if 
there be such going back, and if the Mussalmans persist in opt»osing the Nehru 
Report as passed by the All Parties Convention at Calcutta the Hindus on their part 
will be fully justified in going back to their original national, logical and just position 
that there is to be no reservation of seats for any community anywhere and that 
the electorates for all legislatures are to be everywhere pint and mixed. 

‘‘There can be no greater confession of want of confidence in the capacity of the 
Moslem community than for any of them to demand any reservation of a propor- 
tionate number of seats even where they are in a majority. Such a demand practi- 
cally means that in their opinion there must be perpetual Moslem Raj in the Moslem 
majority provinces. On the other hand, our great departed leader Lala Lajpat 
Raj who was also a great national leader has declared it “as a fact that the bulk of 
the Hindus do not want a Hindu Raj. What the latter are striving after is a 
National Government founded on justice to all communities, all classes and all 
Interests." In my judgment,’* he said “the cry of a Hindu Raj or a Muslim Raj is 
purely mischievous and ought to be discouraged." 

“I respectfully request all to always bear in mind some facts relating to the origin 
and continuance of political • power. The British people, nay the entire White 
people inhabiting the British Empire, are a minority ; whereas the Indian people 
even the Hindu community by itself, form the majority. Yet the British people are 
masters of the situation. They did not become masters by virtue of any pact or 
compromise. When the Moslems became master of India, that was not by the 
force of any agreement. Power is gained or lost, whether there be or be not any 
verbal or written guarantees, pacts and things of that description, though they have 
their value. 

“Peoples' fates are determined by their possession or lack of character, strength, 
ability, in ellectual calibre, efficiency, firm resolve and sacrifice for the cause of the 
whole people. Let not Hindus, therefore, be under any delusion that their mere 
numerical strength will be a safeguard against loss of rights and power in the 
future, any more than it has been in the past. Let not Moslems, too, be under 
any delusion that reservation of seats for them, both where they are in minority and 
in the majority, will secure for them a perpetual lease of powers and rights any 
more than the possession of supreme political power in the past in India and 
elsewhere has prevented their downfall. The present generation of neither Hindus 
nor Moslems have the right or the power to make any artificial, unjust and illogical 
agreements binding on their descendants. Still less can the present or any other 
generation make such agreement binding on the Power that rules the destinies of 
nations. 

“In addition to communal strifes, conflicts between labour and capital and between 
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cultivators and landholders have began to loom large on the horizon. It is necessary 
in the highest interests of the Hindu community and of all other communities that 
the points at issue between the parties should be settled by mutual consultation and 
agreement. Nay, these points should not arise at all. There are Hindus among 
labourers and peasants and their leaders and among capitalists and land-holders. I 
appeal to them all not to take to the war-path in Occidental fashion^ not at least 
till the fullest trial has been given to methods of arbitration and conciliation. 

“In all climes and ages givers have been richer than receivers. The teacher, the 
man who has to impart spiritual, moral or intellectual truth, must be superior in his 
possessions to the man who acquires knowledge for himself alone. Hence for India to 
be rich in the possession of inward treasure, her sons and daughters must be in a 
position to give. They must not be mere learners and borrowers. Let them again 
prepare themselves to lake up their ancient roles. A few have already in modern times 
become world teachers. This is the way to promote our religious, moral and intellec- 
tual interests. 

‘‘But in order to give, one must also receive. He alone can give who has life. 
Life connotes adaptation to environment, assimilation of that which is good and 
elimination of that which is injurious.** 

SECOND DAY~-^31sf. MARCH 1929 

To-day*s sitting of the Maha Sabha commenced at 9 in the morning. Mr. W. S. 
Mukadam, Secretary of the Maha Sabha, read messages received from various 
parts of India, including those from Mr. N. C. Kelkar and Mr. M. S. Aney. Non- 
controversial resolutions passed last night in the subjects committee were taken up. 
The following are the text of the resolutions: — 

!• Tribute to Lalaji. 

The Maha Sabha expressed profound sorrow at the death of Lala Lajpat Rai, 
ex-President of the Hindu Maha Sabha, a patriot and statesman, and condemned 
the assault of the police on Lalaji and other Punjab leaders, as also the action 
of the Punjab Government and the Government of India in not accepting the 
popular demand for an open and independent inquiry. The resolution stated that the 
elected Indian members of the Punjab Council had forfeited the confidence of the 
people by turning down that resolution. The resolution further approved whole- 
heartedly the proposal for raising an All-India Hindu Maha Sabha Memorial to 
Lalaji in the shape of a society of life workers called the Servants of Hindu Society. 

2. Godhra Riots 

The second resolution expressed abhorrence at the murder of Mr. Purshotham 
by Moslem luffians at Godhra and condemned the atrocious act and offered 
sympathy to the bereaved family and called upon the Hindus, particularly of 
Gujarat, to perpetuate his memory. 

3. Hindu Sangathan 

The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon every Hindu to devote himself heart and .soul 
to the sacred work of Hindu Sangathan and to organise Hindu Sabhas in every 
village and town with a view to carry out the objects and resolutions of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. The Mahasabha expects every Provincial Hindu Sabha and all Hindu 
leaders to establish Hindu Sabhas during this year in places where they do not 
exist at present. 


4. Shuddhi 

The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon all Hindus, irrespective of whatever sects of 
Hinduism they may belong to, to give their whole-hearted support to the movement 
of Shuddhi and to offer every facilities to those willing to be converted or reconverted 
to enter the Hindu fold or for the enjoyment of the rights and privileges of the 
caste, they may hAve previously belonged to. 
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5. Removal of Untouchability 

“'Fhis Hindu Mahasabha declares that the so-called untouchables have equal 
rights with other Hindus to study in public schools, to take water from public 
wells and other sources of drinking water, to sit with others in public meetings 
and to walk on public roads. The Mahasabha calls upon all Hindus to remove 
such restraints as may be existing anywhere at present in the way of the so-called 
untouchable Hindus exercising these rights. 

This Mahasabha declares that the so-called untouchables are fully entitled to 
have Dev Darshan and this Hindu Mahasabha calls upon all Hindus in general 
and all Hindu Sabhas in particular to arrange for the provision of the same 
facilities for Dev Darshan to them as are enjoyed at present by other Hindus. 

This Mahasabha calls upon Purohits (Priests), barbers and washermen to offer 
their services to the so-called untouchables also as they do to other Hindus. 

This Mahasabha is of opinion that every Hindu, to whatever caste he may 
belong, has equal social and political rights. 

This Mahasabha looks upon the practice of appointing the representatives of 
the depressed classes by nomination by the Government to the local bodies, Pro- 
vincial Councils and the Assembly as most harmful and injurious to the true interests 
of the country and the Sself-respect of those classes and considers that this practice 
will become a source of creating a great gulf in the near future between other 
Hindus and the so-called untouchable classes. In the opinion of the Mahasabha, 
the right course to compel the Government to put a stop to this practice is to set 
up and back proper candidates belonging to the so-called untouchable classes to 
the elected bodies named above for election. 

6. Phyiical bridning for Hindus 

“(a) The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon the Hindus to establish Akharas 
and Gymnasiums for imparting physical training, military drill and rifle practice 
to Hindu youths and for popularising and organising indigenous games with the 
object of arresting the progressive decay of the Hindu youths, and 

(b) In the opinion of the Hindu Mahasabha the time has arrived for the organi- 
sation of the Hindu youth movement for carrying on the work of Hindu Sangathan 
in an organised manner so as to prepare the Hindus to take their full share in the 
struggle for Swaraj.** 

The Maha Sabha at this stage adjourned till the evening. When the Sabha re- 
assembled at six in the evening, Dr. B. S. Moonji moved the following resolution 
regarding the Nehru Report : — 

7. Future constitution of the Government of India 

“That the Hindu Maha Sabha has consistently and all along been of the 
opinion that communalism, in no shape or form, should be introduced in the political 
administration of the country, either in the matter of representation in the Legisla- 
tures or in any of the other elective bodies or in the services. Notwithstanding this, 
however, in order to bring about an agreement between Hindus and Moslems, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha might have favourably considered the recommendation in 
respect of the Moslem demands of the Report of the Nehru Committee as amend- 
ed and adopted by the All-Parties Convention : but as Moslem opinion, as repre- 
sented in ';the All-India Moslem Conference held at Delhi during the Christmas 
week, has rejected that Report, the Hindu Maha Sabha, believing, as it does, that 
communalism reiterates its original essentially nationalistic position, calls 
upon all Hindus to work for and support the constitution based on piinciples which 
were propounded by the last Jubbulpore Session of the Hindu Maha Sabha, and 
are restated as below in a slightly amended form to suit the present circumstances ; — 

I. “(a) That there shall be uniformity of franchise for all communities in 
each province ; (b) that elections to all elective bodies shall be by mixed electorate ; 
(c) that there shall be no reservation of seats on communal considerations in any 
of the elective bodies and educational institutions ; (d) the basis of representation 
of different communities such asi voting strength or taxation, shall be uniform. 
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There shall be no communal representation in the public services, which must be 
open to all communities on the basis of merit and competency ascertained through 
open conpe itive tests. Redistribution of provinces in India, if and when necessary, 
shall be made on their merits in the light of principles capable of general application 
with due regard to administrative, financial, strategic and similar other considera- 
tions ; but no new province shall be created with the object of giving a majority 
therein to any particular community. 

2. That in the case of provinces like the N. W. F. Province, Baluchistan and 
the scheduled districts, steps should at once be taken to secure, with as little delay 
as possible, the benefits of a regular system of administration, financial, judicial and 
executive. 

3. That with regard to Moslem demands for the separation of Sind from the 
Bombay Presidency and for the reservation of one-third of the elected seats in the 
Central Legislatures for Moslems, the Hindu Maha Sabha resolves that in view of 
the fact that (\) the creation of new provinces primarily or solely with a view to 
increase the number of provinces in which a particular community shall be in a 
majority, is fraught with danger to the growth of sound nationalism in the country 
and will divide India into Hindu-India and Moslem-India, (b) the redistribution of 
any province without the consent and agreement of the two major communities resi- 
ding in that province is likely to increase the area of communal conflict and en- 
danger the relations between the two major communities, not only in that province 
but throughout India and (c) the separation of Sind will not only be a costly financial 
proposition, but would also arrest its economic development and its educational 
advancement and deprive the people of Sind of many undeniable benefits of their 
association wuh the advanced people of other parts of Bombay Presidency in their 
economic as well as political developments, Sind should not be separated from the 
Bombav Presidency. 

In view of the fact that the prime object of the Maha Sabha is to exorcise 
communalism as rapidly as possible from the public administration of the country, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha is unable to agree to the reservation of one-third of the 
elected seats in the Central Legislatures for Moslems.*’ 

Dr. Moonji, commending the resolution for the acceptance of the House explained 
the political situation existing at present and stated that it was considered till now 
that Mr. Jinhah had declared in favour of sep irate representation for Moslems and 
rejected the Nehru Report, the Hindu Maha Sabha had to adopt this resolution. 

Bhai Paramanand seconded the resolution. 

An Amendment Carried 

Mr. Das Ram Bagai of Dera Ismail Khan moved an amendment to Clause 2 of 
the resolution relating to the N. W. F. Province which ran : — “The Reforms scheme 
in its entirety or otherwise will neither be workable nor beneficial in the N. W. F. 
Province owing to the peculiar conditions, geographical, financial and political, obtain- 
ing in this Province, and it is sure to be detrimental to good government, ana 
highly prejudicial to all interests.' 

Dr, Moonji, while admitting the difficulties experienced by the N. W. F. Province 
as mentioned by the mover of the amendment, expressed inability to accept the 
amendment. 

When discussion was resumed on the amended resolution. Dr. Choitram (Sind), 
speaking on it, strongly opposed it. He contended that since the Nehru Report was 
accepted in December by the All-Parties* Convention at Calcutta, representing not 
less than 56 organisations including the Hindu Maha Sabha, they should not go back 
upon their previous decision. 

Pandit Harischandra Bajpai also opposed the resolution, saying that it was im- 
possible, at the present juncture, for the Hindu Maha Sabha to withdraw the support, 
which it had, after full consideration, accorded to the Nehru Report. Further, the 
Congress had declared that if a constitution on the lines of the Nehru Report was 
not accepted by the Bureaucracy by the end of the year, it would have to declare 
complete independence. It was on the strength of Hindu support that the attitude 
was taken up the Congress, because most of the Maho nedans were opposed 
to it then. He considersd it stultifying to the nation and their great leader 
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Gandhiji, who had moved the resolution in the Calcutta Congress, to pass the 
present resolution. 

Dr. Moonji replying declared that if Mr. Jinnah, at any moment, consented 
to accept the Nehru Constitution, he would also immediately be prepared to do so. 

Pandit Devaratna Sharrna, on behalf of the President, put the resolution 
to the vote of the House. Almost an equal number of hands were raised for 
and against. Disorderly scenes were witnessed for a few minutes, when the 
President had to come to the rostrum and again take votes by a show of 
hands. The President declared the resolution carried by a majority. The 
declaration was followed by loud uproar add disorder which subsided after a 
few minutes. 


8. The Music Question 

The last resolution passed on this day related to the music question : — 

“In view of the fact that participition in the conducting of musical proces- 
sion along the King’s highway^ and public thoronghfires is the inherent right of 
every citizen generally, and oftentimes the religious right of the Hindus par- 
ticularly, and in view of the fact that this right has been recognised by the 
Privy Council, the highest Court of Justice in the British Empire and is the 
logical corollary of the principle of lehgious neutrality to which the government 
is pledged, this Mahasabha is pained at and cmphaticallv condemns all attempts 
that are often made by the Executive authorities in several places for curtail- 
ing and circumscribing this right of the Hindus by the improper use of the 
powers given under the Criminal Procedure Code and the Police Act for 
meeting temporary exigencies of the situation. Under these circumstances, the 
Hindu Mahasabha considers U justifiible on the part of the Hindus to stand up 
boldly for their rights by all legitimate measures and calls upon the Hindus to 
insist upon their free and unmolested enjoyment of this right.” 

THIRD DAT-^Ui April 1920 

Resolutions passed on this day included those expressing feelings of brotherly 
love and sympathy to all Hindu Brahmins or Buddhists residing outside India 
and to all others who in common with Indians derive their spiritual culture 
from the great motlier culture of ancient India, and emphasising the necessity 
for reviving the ancient connections between India and Siam, Cambodia, Java, 
the Hindu island of Bali and China and Japan with a view to brotherly 
co-operation, for the benefit of the whole of humanitv. 

“The Mahasabha authorised the Working Committee to do everything need- 
ful which it might think best in respect of the forthcoming elections to the 
legislatures ” 

“The Mahasabha expressed whole-hearted sympathy with the Hindus in 
Afghanistan in their sufferings and requested the Government to provide facili- 
ties for their removal to India.” 

Another resolution referred to the decisions of the Delhi and Patna ses- 
sions regarding protection of cows, Hindu orphans and widows. The Maha- 
sabha enjoined on the Working Committee to gi/e them full publicity. 

The Mahasabha urged the Hindus to boycott foreign cloth and adopt the use of 
Khaddar. 

The following resolution was moved from the chair and unanimously adopted ; 

“In view of the fact that Moslems have been persistently agitating for larger 
and larger employment of Moslems in the public services of the country, the 
Hindu Mahasabha draws the attention of the Government to the fact that in 
the police service, particularly in many provinces even where they are in a 
minority and also in the military forces, Moslems have been recruited in large 
numbers quite out of proportion to their numerical strength or educational 
efficiency, and therefore requests the Government to take immediate steps to 
increase the recruitment of Hindus to such service.” 

The Mahasabha also resolved to make changes in the present constitution 

46 
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of the Working Committee, which is to consist of a President, a Working 
President, 2 Vice-Presidents, 2 Secretaries and i Treasurer and ii members. 

The President, Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, in bringing the session to a close 
thanked the Reception Comnittee, the delegates and others, and expressed 
great satisfaction at the presence of a number of Gujrathi ladies. He said : 
“We must give not only passive assent, but active co-operation to make the 
resolutions passed during the session matters of actual history. It will not do 
for us to leave them printed on paper.” 

The singing of “Bande Mataram” song by Surat ladies brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close. 


The AIMndia Muslim League 

Meeting of the League Council 

Readers of the Register are aware that the All-In lia Muslim League in its 
session in Calcutta in December last ivas a Ijourned as it could not come tO 
any definite agreement on the question of the Neluu Report. Tiiere was also an 
influential section of the Moslems who seceeded from the League and held a 
separate meeting in Delhi at the same time under the style of the All Parties 
Moslem Conference. Since then several attempts were made to bridge this gulf in 
the Moslem ranks. Happily it resulted in a very representative meeting of the 
Councd of the All-India Moslem League, attended by both the Jmnah section and 
the Delhi Conference section, being held in Delhi on the 3ril MARCH 19'J9 the 
League’s office 

An hour before the meeting, the Delhi Moslem Conference representatives held 
their own meeting at the residence of Hakim Jamal Khan, where among those present 
were Sir Mohamed Shaft, the All Brothers, Moulvi Shaft Daucli, Moiilvi Mahomed 
Yakub and Nawab Ismail Khan. This party, with the exception of Sir M. Shaft, later 
came and attended the meeting of the Council of the League. 

Three sets of opinion prevailed. There was one section of the Delhi Moslem Con- 
ference which wanted the All-India Muslim League to adopt en bloc the Delhi 
Conference resolution and force the matter to an issue. On the other hand, the 
section of the All-India Moslem League wished to defer a decision till the soecial 
session of the League and to watch events meanwhile The third section, consisting 
of moderate thinkers of both sides, wished to come to a compromise and commit the 
task of drafting the compromise resolution to a representative committee. 

Mr. Jinnah occupied the chair at this day’s meeting of the Council. Among others 
present were the Ali Brothers, Moulvi Mohamed Yakub, Dr Kitchlew, Nawab Isinail 
Khan, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Syed Muriuza, Shah Mahomed Zubair, Mr. 
Sherwani, Mr. Fazal Rahimtullah, Mr. Kidwai, Mr. Yamin Khan, Mr. Abdul Matin 
Choudhury, Haji Abdullah Haroon, Mr. Daood Ghaznavi, Moulana Abdul Rahman, 
Syed Abdullah Mahomed Siddique, Moulvi Kifayatullah and Mr. Abdul Aziz. 

At the outset, Mr. Jinnah pointed out that in substance there was very 
little difference between the resolution of the Delhi Muslim Conference and that of 
the Calcutta session of the League, because, both had given up separate electorates 
on the condition that their interests would be safeguarded. While the Calcutta 
resolution enumerated what those safeguards should be, the Delhi Conference had left 
the safeguards undefined. 

Mr. Yamin Khan intervened, stating that the Delhi Muslim Conference stood 
for separate electorates unconditionally. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali, who was the seconder of that resolution, protested against 
this interpretation, and affirmed that separate electorates were given up on condition 
that the rights of the community were safeguarded, 
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At this stage a suggestion was made that the adjourned session of the League 
should take place before the end of this month In this connection Amritsar, Lahore, 
Meerut and Delhi were among the places suggested as venue for holding the session. 

Ultimately the Council of the Muslim League adjourned sine die after deciding to 
hold the adjourned session of the League in Delhi on the 30th and 31st March. 

Mr. Jinnah was authorised to negotiate with the representatives of various 
groups in the League regarding the form which the Moslem demands should take, 
and to place an agreed formula before the League's session. 

Meeting of Delhi Conference Supporters 

A meeting of the supporters of the All-Parties Moslem Conference, which met 
last December under the presidentship of His Highness the Aga Khan, was held on 
the previous day j.o , the 2nd MARCH in the evening at Hakim Jamal Khan's 
residence. 

Moulvi Mahomed Yakub, presiding, suggested ways and means to popularise 
the resolution of the Delhi Conference, namely, that separate electorates could 
be given up only with the consent of Moslems and provided Moslem rights were 
safeguariled. 

At the adjourned meeting on the next day, Sir Mahomed Shafi explained that Mr. 
Jinnah had agreed to the lieihi Conference resolution as being in substance the same 
as that ado])ted by the Calcutta session of the League in 1927 The general view was 
that the Councils of both the Siiafian League and the Jinnah League should meet on 
the eve of the next session of the League, and that in the meanwhile the constitution 
of the League should be so changed as to make it more democratic, the whole object 
being tliat after the reunion, there would be only one organisation to be known as the 
All-India Moslem League 

Mr. Jinnah’t Proposals for Settlement 

Accordingly on the eve of the open session of the League another largely attended 
meeting of the Council of tlie League was held in Delhi on the 28th MARCH to settle 
the programme for the ensuing session Mr Jinnah presided. 

The following statement prepared by Mr Jinnah was circulated among the mem- 
bers, giving a brief 1 istory of the controversy on the communal settlement since 1924. 
The statement recalled the resolutions passed by the League at its sessions in 1924, 
1925 and 1926. As the proposals were criticised by the Hindu leaders who insisted 
on joint electorates, certain leading Moslem members, on Mr. Jinnah's invitation, met 
in Delhi in Maich, 1927, and formulated the Delhi proposals, stating the basis on 
which alone joint electorates could be agreed to by Moslems. The statement 
declared that the Delhi proposals were substantially accepted by the All-India 
Congress Committee meeting in Bombay in May 1927, and were later embodied in 
the resolution adopted by the Madras Congiess. This response from the Congress 
led the Moslem League at its Calcutta session to adopt a resolution appointing 
a sub-committee to confer with the Congress Working Committee for the purpose 
of drafting a constitution in which the interests of Moslems would be safeguarded, 
having regard to the principles laid down by the League. The idea to draw up an 
agreed constitution led to the summoning of the All-Parties’ Conference at Delhi 
on the nth February, 1929 ; but, though this conference sat till nth March, no 
agreement could be arrived at. The draft proposals of the conference were con- 
sidered by the Council of the League as not in conformity with the League’s 
Calcutta resolution. Moreover, the Hindu Maha Sabha had practically rejected the 
Moslem League proposals. Thereafter, the League was not represented by any 
body, authorised in their behalf, at the All- Parties Conference, as there were funda- 
mental differences created by the Congress resiling from its position adopted hitherto. 

The All-Parties Conference in Bombay in May changed the basis of agreement 
brought about by the Madras Congiess and the Calcutta League session. The 
All-Parties Conference meeting in Bombay struck out a new line and appointed a 
small comrnittee, with terms of reference, to which the League was not a party. 
The Committee’s report was considered by the so-called All Parties Conference 
at Lucknow at which the League was not represented, though it was one of the 
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principal parties to initiate the move by promoting^ the Delhi Moslem proposals. 
The Lucknow Conference resolutions were embodied in the Nehru Report. The 
basic principles of the communal settlement embodied in the Nehru Report were 
contrary to those whereon Moslem opinion had hitherto expressed itself. 

The only occasion when the League gave consideration to the Nehru Report 
was when it appointed a delegation to the All-Parties Convention ; but the points 
urged by the delegation were summarily rejected. The League could not, therefore, 
proceed further with the Convention. 

The League further found that it did not stand alone in its difficulties with the 
Nehru Report. The Congress had merely sanctioned it for a year. The Hindu 
Maha Sabha would withdraw the support even if a comma were changed. The 
Sikh League had rejected the report while the Liberal Fedeiation had at first adopted 
an attitude of benevolent neutrality, and subsequently adojited the Nehru Report, 
without expression of strong views one way or the other regarding Moslem proposals. 

Mr. Jinnah’s statement concluded ■ — “Thus the original conception of bringing 
about a communal pact or national agreement was not feasible ; and the League, 
after very careful consideration decided to adjourn the session, and instructed the 
Council of the League to call the adjourned session before May. The Nehru 
Report proposals can therefore at best be treated only as counter Hindu proposals 
to Moslem proposals. And as there is no agieemcnt reached, it is now for the 
League to take such action and adopt such course as the League may think proper 
in the best interests of the community and the country.’* 

Mr. Jinnah’ft Draft Resolution 

The following is the text of the draft resolution prepared by Mr. Jinnah to 
accommodate the various points of view in regard to the pohey and programme 
of the Moslem League in respect of the forthcoming constituiional reforms. It is 
very comprehensive, and tries, as far as possible, to keep to the line chalked out 
by the League previously. It runs — 

“( j ) Whereas the basic idea with which the All-Parlies’ Conference was 
called in being and a Convention summoned at Calcutta during Christmas Week, 1^28, 
was that a scheme of reforms should be formulated and accepted and ratified by the 
foremost political organisations in the country as a National Pact ; and whereas the 
Report was adopted by the Indian National Congress only constitutionally for the one 
year ending 31st December 1929, and in the event of the British Parliament not 
accepting it within the lime limit, the Congress stands committed to the policy and 
programme of complete independence by resort to civil disobedience and non-pay- 
ment of taxes : and whereas the attitude taken up by the Hindu Maha Sabha from 
the commencement through their representatives at the Convention was nothing short 
of an ultimatum, that,if a single word m the Nehru Report in respect of the communal 
settlement was changed, they would immediately withdraw their support to it ; and 
whereas the National Liberal Federation delegates at the Convention took up an 
attitude of benevolent neutrality, and subsequently in their open session at 
Allahabad, adopted a non-committal policy with regard to the Hindu- Moslem dif- 
ferences ; and whereas the Sikh League had already declined to agree to the Nehru 
Report ; and whereas the non-Brahmin and depressed classes are entirely opposed 
to it ; and whereas the reasonable and moderate proposals put forward by the dele- 
gates of the All India Moslem League at the Convention in modification were not 
accepted, the Moslem League is unable to accept the Nehru Repoit. 

“The League after anxious and careful considerarion most earnestly and em- 
phatically lays down that no scheme for the future constitution of the government of 
India will be acceptable to Miissalmans of India until and unless the following basic 
principles are given effect to and provisions are embodied therein to safeguard their 
rights and interests : — ■ 

“(i) The form of the future constitution should be federal, with the residuary 
powers vested in the provinces. 

“( 2 ) A uniform measure of autonomy shall be granted to all provinces. 

“(3) All legislatures in the country and other elected bodies shall be constituted 
on the definite principle of adequate and effective representation of minorities in 
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every Province without reducing the majority in lany Province to a minority or even 
equality. 

“(4) In the Central Legislature, Mussalroan representation shall not be less than 
one third. 

“(5) Representation of communal groups shall continue to be by means of separate 
electorates as at present, provided it shall be open to any community, at any time, 
to abandon its separate electorate in favour of loint elecioraie. 

“(6) Any terri*orril redistribution that miglit at any time be necessary shall not 
in any way, affect the Moslem majority in the Punjab, Bengal and N. W. F. 
Province. 

*‘(7) Full religious liberty i c.,liber<^y of belief, worship and observance, propaganda, 
association and education, si all be guarant ed to all communuies 

“(8) No bill or resolution or any part thereof shall be passed in any legislature 
or any other elected body if three fourths of the members of any community in that 
particular body oppose such a bill, resolution or part thereof on the ground that it 
would be injurious to the interests of that community or in the alternative, such 
other method is devised as may be found feasible and practicable to deal with such 
cases. 

“(9) Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency. 

“(lo) Reforms should be introduced in the N. W F, Province and Baluchistan 
on the same footing as in other provinces. 

“(ii) Provision should be made in the constitution giving Moslems an adequate 
share along with the othei Indians, in all the services of the State and in local self- 
governing bodies having due regard to the requirements of efficiency. 

“(12) The consiitiuion should cmho<ly adequate safeguards for the protection of 
Moslem culture and for the protection anrl promotion of i\Ioslem education, language, 
religion, personal laws and Moslem charitable institutions and for their due shaie 
in the grants-in-aid given by the S'a<e and by local self-governing bodies. 

“(13) No cabinet, either Cential or Ptovinr i.d, should be formed without there 
being a proportion of at least one-thiid Moslem Minis'ers 

“(14) No change shall be made in the consirution by the Central Legislature 
except with the concurrence of the States constituting the Indian Fedeiation. 

The draft resolution also mentions an alternative to the above provision in the 
following terms : 

“That, ill the present circumstances, representation of Musalmans 
in the different legislatures of the country and other elected bodies ibiough the 
separate electorates is inevitable and further, the Government being pledged over 
and over again not to disturb this franchise so granted to the Moslem community 
since 1909 till such time as the Musalmans chose to abandon it, the Musalmans will 
not consent to joint electorates unless Sind is actually consti uted into a separate 
province and reforms in fact are introduced in the N. \V F Province and Baluchistan 
on the same fooling as in other provinces. 

“Further, it is provided that there shall be reservation of scats according to the 
Moslem population in the various provinces ; but where Musalmans are in a 
majority, they shall not contest more seats than their population warrants. 

“The question of excess representation of JMusalmans over and above their 
population in Provinces where they arc in a minority is to be considered hereafter." 

Difference in the Moslem Ranks 

On the 29th MARCIJ^ on the eve of the open session of the League, serious 
differences became visible in the Moslem League ranks. The Jinnah League 
Council which reassembled in the morning, spent two hours discussing whether 
about 30 members enrolled at the last meeting of the Council had been admitted 
legally. Those supporting the Nehru Report challenged this, and were apparently 
in a majority. The Council rose after three in the afternoon. 

The Shaft League members, who met under the presidency of Sir Abdul Qadir, 
selected seven delegates to meet the representatives of the Jinnah League, 
to bring about an understanding. 

The Delhi Moslem Conference promoters also organised a separate meeting 
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which was attended by about 200 persons under the Presidency of Sir Abdul Qadir. 
Among those present were Sir Abdur Rahim, Sir Umar Hayat Khan, Malik Feroze 
khan Noon, Moulvi Kifayatullah, Khan Bahadur Bhutto and the Ali brothers. This 
Conference discussed the draft resolution prepared by Mr. Jinnah. The 
majority of the members were agreeable to the draft with some modifications. They 
also discussed the situation created by the attitude of Moslem leaders who supported 
the Nehru report and who formed a substantial section of the Jinnah League. The 
question whether, in the circumstances, unity between the two leagues with any 
prospect of a common decision was possible, was discussed. 

The whole day was spent by the four schools of Moslem thought in arranging 
their plans in view of the impending session of the All-India Moslem League 
on the next day 

The Jinnah League consisted a substantial section of those who would not reject the 
Nehru Report The Shaft League section and the Delhi Moslem Conference section 
considered that the draft resolution piepared by Mr. Jinnah substantially followed 
the lines of the Delhi Conference resolution. 

The Shafi League appointed a delegation of 10 headed by Sir Abdul Qadir, 
ana included Nawab Mahomed Yusuf and Malik Ferozekhan Noon to meet a 
similar deputation of the Jinnah League to arrange a compromise. 

The Council of the Jinnah League refused to consider this request, as it would 
mean their recognising a rival oiganisation. Accordingly, the Council adjourned 
its meeting : but those present informally agreed that ten among them should meet 
the ten delegates of the tither league. 

Conversations that followed among both the delegations did not lead to a 
common ’indcrstanding, especially, as it was said, the Shafi section wished the princip- 
le of separate electorates to be conceded beforehand. 

The Shafi section as a body, however, kept it declaring, that, if Mr. Jinnah’s 
draft, which substantially followed the Delhi Conference resolution, was accepted 
by that League, they would join hands with the Jinnah League, but not otherwise. 

Finally, the Council of the Jinnah League appointed a committee of the following 
seven to consider Mr. Jinnah's draft resolution, and report on the next day when the 
League opened session : — Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Maulana 
Mahomed Ah, Malik Barkat Ali, Nawab Ismail Khan, Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan 
and Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew. 

This Committee was thus representative of all the four sections, namely, the 
supporters of the Nehru Report, Mr. Jinnah’s school of thought, the Shaft leaguers 
and the Delhi Moslem Conference representatives. 

Proceedings of the League — Open Session 

The adjourned twentieth session of the All-India Muslim League opened on the 
30th MAHCIJ Hi the Roshan Theatre, Delhi. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the permanent Pie si- 
de nt, took the chair. 

The meeting was very representative. Among those present were Moulvi Mahomed 
Yakub, Maulana Zafar Ah Khan, Dr. Mahomed Alam, Moulana Shafi Daudi, the 
All Brothers, Seth Hajee Abdullah Haroon, Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr. T. A. K. Sher- 
wani, Dr. Kitchlew, Malik Barkat Ah, Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Mr Anwarul Azim, 
Moulvi Syed Murtaza, Nawab Abul Hassan, Mufti Kifayatullah, the Imam of the 
Jumrna Musjid, Raja Ghaznafar Ah Khan, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Mahomed 
Siddique and Mr. Asaf Ali. 

Moulana Mahomed Ali, proposing Mr. Jinnah to the chair, said that under Mr. 
Jinnah’s lead he was hopeful that the movement for unity started on the 3rd of 
March last, would bear fruit. Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, supporting, said that they 
could not have chosen a better President. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in course of his address, said : 

“You have called upon me to take up a very grave responsibility. I say grave, 
advisedly, with its fullest meaning and implications. We have met here on an 
occasion which to my mind, really involves an issue affecting the life and death of 
seventy millions of Mussalmans. 
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“Wc have been applying our mind to the question of the futuie constitution 
of the Government of India for a considerable time. My statement gives you the 
history of the steps taken by the League from the 20th ofMarch 1927 : but one or 
two important facts whicli I want to place befire you stand out. First and foremost, 
remember that the Simon Commission has been commissioned to investigate 
and enquire into the constitution of the Government of In lia. They are 
going on with their work. While they are going on with the investigation 
and enquiry, we have got before us a very important document known 
as the Nehru Report or the Nehru Constitution. Are you or are you not 
going to formulate your policy and programme as regards the future constitution of 
the Government of India ? If you are going to command any respect, if your decisions 
are going to carry any weight, if you wish the will of Muslim India to be registered, 
then it can only be accomplished by a united decision. Therefore, it is important 
for you to bear this in mind. 

“I want to appeal to every one to leave aside personal quarrels, and leave aside 
differences. There is no intelligent body without differences ; and the fact of these 
differences, shows that we are an intelligent people. These differences exist every- 
where ; but wisdom, statesmanship and discipline require that, while differences do 
arise we should be in a position to smoothen them and march forward with a united 
decision. That is the test of all organised, well disciplined, well-trained, experienced 
bodies whereever you go in the world. Are you going to rise to the occasion ? 
Are you going to show to the world that we are a body who came to one conclusion 
and one decision which we considered to be in the best interests of our country. 
This is the task and the responsibility which rests upon your shoulders ,to day. The 
manner in which you conduct yourself here will be the acid test of the respect and 
influence you can command. 

‘T do not wish to go into the question of the draft resolutions before vou I want 
to make one thing quite clear. There is an impression that the draft resolution 
which I put before the Council of the League contains my personal ideas. That 
is not correct. T have only carried out the task entrusted to me by the Counc 1 on the 
3rd of March to consult the various groups and schools of thought as far as possible 
and place before them a draft which would com.nad the support of a large body of 
people. I have iherefore taken the ideas from various persons in accordance with these 
instructions and to the best of my ability and judgment. I have tried to place a draft 
which in my opinion carries with it the majority's opinions. But after all it is a draft 
only and the ultimate decision rests with the Subjects Committee ” 

Finally Mr. Jinnah said ; “I will once more impress on you that a great deal of 
water has flown down the Jumna since 1927, when we s arted the Delhi Muslim 
proposals. Events are taking place fast. Things are moving They are not going 
to wait We have iherefore to consider that it is absolutely essential that united 
Moslem opinion should be recorded through the All-India Muslim League, so that 
not only those engaged in considering the question of the future constitution for 
India, but the whole world should know what our opinion is before it is too late. 
Let our dominant note be to act in the best interests of the community and 
the country. 


Position of Shafian League 

Moulana Mohamed Ali asked whether the way for unity would be paved by allow- 
ing the Shaft section of the League to become members of this League. 

Mr. Jinnah ruled that those members whose names were already on their register 
were entitled to vote. He, as President, would in fact extend to them a special 
welcome to come back aud rejoin them ; but the rules of the League must be 
complied with. 

A number of persons asked whether Moulana Mahomed Ali had any application 
from members of the other sections. The Moulana said he had no applications but 
merely wanted the League not to slam the door. 

Mr. Jinnah observed that enrolment of new members could be done by the 
Council only ; but for that purpose, the session's programme could not be held up, 
and they must proceed to elect a Subjects Committee. 
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Mr. Yamin Khan, Hajee Abdulla Haroon and others also addressed enquiries. 
They were told that a large number of members of the Sliafi section were still on the 
rolls of the All-India Moslem League, ami could therefore come back and record 
their votes. The open session was then adjourned till next day. 

SHAFI-ITES* MEETINd 

Tlie members ot the Shafi League met on the s ime evening at the residence of 
Mian Mahomed Shah Nawaz, and reviewed the situation arising out of the two days’ 
conversations in the League circles. It was decided to issue a statement and address 
a le ter to Mr. Jinnah, pointing out that inasmuch as he had not fulfilled the 
conditions arrived at for the amalgamation of sections of the League the Shafian 
section was unable to join his League. 

The Shafi section having declined to join the All-India Muslim League the 
question arose as to whether the latter would itself be able to frame a resolution 
which would carry with it the support of die maioritv in the League The meetings 
ot the Subjects Committee held on the 30th March 111 the night and on the next 
morning promised no such prospect. 

Subjects Committee Meeting 

On the Slsf momimf the Jinnah League itself split into two. One section led by 
Moulvi Mahomed Yakub and the Ali Brothers walked out in protest and held a con- 
ference with the other leaders of the Delhi Conference section at Hakim Jamal Khan’s 
house. Thus while the Shafi section insisted on the Delhi Conference resolution being 
mainly adopted, Matilvi Mahomed Yakub an I the Ah Brothers grotij) insisted that any 
resolution that the League would pass should generally follow ilie line ol Mr. Jinnah’s 
draft. 

The majority m the Subjects Committee consisted of those who opposed 
the Delhi Conference partisans’ view. But, there was a difference of 
opinion as to wliat should be done. Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, for 
Instance, moved that the League should adopt a resolution practically on 
the lines of the Calcutta jiroposals made to the All-Parties Convention, 
but without making any specific reference to the Nehru Report. This proposal was, 
however, not acceptable to the majority led by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Mr. 
T. A K. Sherwani, who wished to take a verdict on the Nehru Report and to adopt 
It with such amendments as were put forward at the Convention. While this deadlock 
was on, Mr. Jinnah went to Hakim .lamal Khan’s house to persuade M.iulvi Mahomed 
Yakub and the Ah Brothers to return to the L ague, and arrange a compromise. 
The lattei wanted an assurance that Mr. Jinnah’s draft resolution would be adopted 
substantially, Mr. Jinnah returned to his League, but found no chance for 
compromise. 

The Subjects Committee next discussed a letter received from Sir Mahomed Shafi 
which emphasised that unity was not possible unless the principles underlying the 
Delhi Conference resolution were accepted. Some members made angry remarks 
against the support of the latter. 

Mr. Jinnah said that he was a Nationalist, but he must say that there were three 
sections among Muslims, one desiring the adoption of the Nehru Report, the second 
standing for the rejection of the Nehru Report and the third standing for a 
compromise. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali reiterated that the Shafi group should be taken in. 

Mr. T A. K. Sherwani (Swarajist) remarked that they should not give any quarter 
to “rebels’*. 

Maulana Shaukat Aii observed that Mr. Sherwani’s party was working for the 
acceptance of the Nehru Report on the League platform. 

“Walk-out” by Delhi Conference Section. 

Later Maulana Shaukat Ali and a few others belonging to the Delhi Conference 
section walked out a"s a protest against Mr. Sherwani’s remark, and held a meeting 
at Hakim Jamal Khan’s house, where they discussed Mr. Jinnah’s draft resolution. 
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Resolution on Nehru Report 

The following is the text of the resolution passed in the Subjects Committee by a 
majority : — 

“Whereas complete boycott of the Simon Commission by the Moslem League 
as well as by all other political organisations in the country necessitated the formul- 
ation of an agreed constitution by the people of India for India ; 

“Whereas the basic idea with which the All- Parties’ Conference and the Conven- 
tion were summoned at Lucknow and Calcutta, respectively, was that a constitution 
should be formulated, accepted and ratified by the foremost political organisations 
in the country as a national pact : 

“And whereas the decisions of the All- Parties’ Convention of Calcutta embody 
in principle the majority of the demands of the Mussalmans contained in the Delhi 
proposals and the resolutions of the Calcutta League of 1927, and thus pave the way 
for political rapproachment of various communities of India ; 

“This meeting of the All-India Moslem League accepts the decisions of the All- 
Parties’ Convention held at Calcutta in 1928 as the common national demand of 
India as against the British Government and in regard to Settlement of inter- 
communal differences ; and it records its approval of the principles underlying the 
decisions of the said Convention subject to the following modifications : 

“(i) that one-third of the elected representatives of both the Houses of the 
Central Legislature should be Mussalmans , 

“(2) that in the Punjab and the Bengal in the event of adult suffrage not being 
established, the voting ratio of the Mussalmans should be in accordance with the 
population in the province ; 

“(3) section 13 (2) of the Nehru Report should read as follows : — “That in case 
of war or rebellion alone the Central Government and Parliament shall have powers 
necessary to suspend or annul the acts, executive or legislative, of Provincial 
Governments ; 

“(4) that the divisions of subjects in schedules i and 2 of the Nehru Report 
should be revised so as to make the provinces as fully autonomous as possible : 

“(5) that Mahomedan Law, as at present recognised by the Indian Courts, shall 
not be amended or interfered with by means of any legislation in the Central or 
Provincial Legislatures except by a majority of the Mussalinan members of these 
legislatures." 

This resolution was moved by Mr. Abdur Rahman Ghari and was amended by 
Mr. S, A. Brelvi, whose amendment is incorporated in the above resolution as proviso 
No. 4. 


Pandemonium in Open Sesuon 

After the resolution had been passed and amendments moved by Mr. Siddio 
were declared rejected, the Subjects Committee decided to hold the open session of 
the League. A number of people among the delegates and visitors were shouting that 
the open session should begin. Mr. Jinnah had not however arrived, and Mr. Yusuf 
Imam accordingly proposed and Mr. Sherwani seconded that Dr. Mahomed Alam 
do take the chair. 

This was the signal for rowdyism. The audience rose almost to a man, and a 
number of them waved their hands or sticks and shouted that they did not want Dr. 
Alam as President. This brought in about half a dozen policemen, who had 
been watching the events and anticipated trouble. 

The audience, consisting of a hundred persons, was moving towards the platform. 
There was a regular pandemonium. Dr. Alam, however, called upon Mr. Abdul 
Rahman Ghazi to move his main resolution, which he did amidst noise, without a 
speech. Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani, seconded it without a speech, and soon Dr. Alam was 
heard declaring it passed and dissolving the session. But all the time the pande- 
monium was on and the audience were protesting against the proceedings. 

Just at this moment when feelings were running high, Mr. Jinnah, who had 
been to Hakim Jamal Khan’s house returned, and was greeted with cheers by the 
audience. Mr. Jinnah took the chair, and immediately thereafter, there was pindrop 
silence, when he declared that as President, he adjourned the session till sij^h 
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date as the Council of the League would decide to call it. Thus trouble was averted, 
and various people dispersed. 

Mr. Jinnah returned to Hakim Jamal Khan’s house, where he continued his 
talks with MauIvi Mahomed Yakub and the Ali Brothers' party while Dr. Alam 
and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s party proceeded to Dr. Ansari’s house. 

The Muslim League thus was adjourned again, and instead of improving the 
position worsened the differences in the ranks of the League. 

Next morning, the 1 st Aprils a meeting of the All-India Moslem League was held 
with Mr. Jinnah in the chair. The members of the All-Parties' Moslem Conference 
who had walked out from the Subjects Committee of the League yesterday were 
present, as well as the pro- Nehru group. 

At the outset, an objection was raised that the meeting of the Council 
was invalid under the constitution. It was pointed out that the last meeting of 
the Council had been adjourned sine die while a fresh meeting could only 
be called by the Secretary. Although Mr. Jinnah, the President of the League, 
had intimated to the Secretary last evening to inform the members of the meeting 
no regular notice was given It was further stated, on behalf of the League’s office, 
that they were not able to inform all the members, not even those who were present 
at the headquarters. That being so, Mr. Jinnah held that the objection was in 
order, and adjourned the meeting without transacting any business. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’t Statement 

In an interview to the Free Press of India, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, tracing 
the history of the negotiations between the different sections of the Moslem League 
and their ultimate breakdown, said : — 

“The day previous to the meeting of the Council of the All-India Moslem League 
on 3rd March, Mr. Jinnah and I met, when he told me that the resolution passed 
by the Muslim All-Parties’ Conference held at Delhi was substantially the same 
as the resolution adopted by the All- India Muslim Leagues’ Calcutta session of 
1927, and that the main feature of both the resolutions was that joint electorates 
would be acceptable to the Muslims on the fulfilment of certain conditions. He 
also informed me that he had met and discussed the matter with Sir M. Shafi, who 
also held the same opinion on the question, and that Sir M. Shafi was prepared to 
join the League along with his party. Mr. Jinnah was so confident on this point 
that he declared that if the modifications in the Nehru report suggested by the 
delegation of the League held at the Calcutta Convention were accepted, he would 
get the signature of Sir Maliomed Shafi and his party to the settlement. Mr. 
Jinnah’s object, in expressing this view, was that such an atmosphere existed among 
the Muslims that if myself and my co-workers helped him, he would be able to secure 
united decision by the League. 

“I did not agree with Mr, Jinnah’s view that there was no substantial difference 
between the resolutions of the Delhi All-Parties’ Conference and the Calcutta 1927 
session of the League nor did I share his confident feeling that such an atmosphere 
existed. I frankly expressed my view to Mr. Jinnah ; but at the same time, I 
assured Mr. Jinnah that, so far as my co-workers ami myself were concerned, we 
would do everything in our power to help him in bringing about unity in the Council, 
if the League met at Delhi on 3rd March. 

“At that meeting, Mr. Jinnah expressed the views to which I have referred and 
we gave him full assurance regarding our readiness to help him in the work of bring- 
ing about unity in the ranks of the League. 

“The Punjab members invited the session to Amritsar ; Mr. Jinnah suggested that 
it should be held at Delhi. I successfully persuaded mv Punjab friends to withdraw 
their invitation and agree to the session being held at Delhi. 

“When the Council met at Delhi on March 28, the first enquiry the members 
made was regarding the steps taken by the Shafi Party to help in bringing about 
a reunion. The members were informed that a deputation from the Shafi League 
would meet the Countil at 3 o’clock the same day. At 3 o’clock the same dav the 
members were informed that a deputation consisting among others, of Sir Abdul 
Quadir, Sir M. Iqbal, Nawab Mahomed Yusuf and Malik Feroze Khan Noon had 

/ 
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arrived chcrc and were waiting in another room in the office. The President request* 
ed the Secretary to invite them to the Council meeting : but the deputation refused 
and said that they had come to consult Mr. Jinnah alone. 

“Mr. Jinnah thereupon went to meet them, and returned an hour later, and 
announced that the deputation agreed to discuss matters only if the Council agreed 
to adjourn its meeting and hold a talk with them informally. The President adjourn- 
ed the council nieeting and requested the Secretary to invite the deputation. As 
the Secretary did not return for some time, the President himself went ; and return- 
ing he informed the House that the deputation would negotiate if the Council would 
elect lo representatives for the purpose. Mr. Fazal Ibrahim proposed that lo repre- 
sentatives be elected. The members of the Council naturally received the proposal 
with resentment and were not prepared to take any action that would be tantamount 
to recognising the Shafi League. Mr. Mahomed Ali agreed that the All-India 
Muslim League could not recognise the Shafi League; but urged, that the meeting 
being only an informal one, there was nothing wrong in selecting a few representa- 
t'ves to meet the deputation. But the members of the Council were not prepared 
to accept even this view. Dr. Alam and others strongly objected. Mr. Shaukat Ali 
appealed to the members to allow representatives to be elected informally. He 
said that if as a result of the meeting of the representatives with the deputation unity 
was not secured they would not be blamed, but the Shafi Party would not be able 
to face the public. Thereupon, opposition was withdrawn, and the House agreed to 
informal election of representatives and it was left to Mr Jinnah to choose them. 

“The representatives then met the delegation. After some discussion, the 
delegation clearly stated that they had no knowledge of the facts mentioned by Mr. 
Jinnah regarding his interview with Sir M. Shafi, and that all that they were given 
to understand was that the All-India Muslim League was prepared to accept the 
resolution of the Delhi Conference and that they would not have come there to meet 
the Council, if they bad known that the League would not do so, and that finally 
no rapproarhment could be secured between them and the All-India Muslim 
League until the latter insisted on the retention of separate electorates. 

“In these circumstances, it was clear that there could be no possibility of agree- 
ment between the Shafi League and the All-India Muslim League ; and the negotia- 
tions broke down. Soon after, the Ali Brothers had a discussion with the delegation 
and^^sought to persuade them to reiom the League but without success.” 

“The Council meeting was then resumed, and a Committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the three sections of the League, w.is appointed to draft an agreed 
resolution regarding the Nehru Constitution In the Subjects Committee meeting 
1 made it quite clear that I personally did not consider modifications in the Nehru 
Constitution necessary. But, realising that a large section of the members of the 
League considered modifications to be essential for safeguarding the rights and 
interests of the community, 1 and my co-workers were prepared not to come in the 
of 3 . united and agreed resolution being passed by the League. 

“Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Mahomed Ali said that they could not agree to any resolu- 
tion which in expressing Muslim demands, did not reject the Nehru Constitution 
We considered our position Though naturally we could not go to this length, we 
were prepared to agree to any draft that was acceptable to the largest majority. On 
this basis, Mr Ghazi Abdur Rahman’s resolution was framed and accepted by us, 
and carried in the Subjects Committee ly 84 to 7 votes. Meanwhile all possible 
efforts were made by those representing the Shafi League and the Delhi Conference 
to obstruct the work of the Subjects Committee. These dilatory tactics were adopted 
because they realised the overwhelming force in the League supporting the Nehru 
Constitution. They sought every means to add to then* own numbers without 
success. On the morning of the 30th March, I was informed by several reliable 
citizens of Delhi that attempts would be made to break up the session of the League 
and that for this purpose a large number of visitors* tickets were sold to secure 
admission of rowdies in the League meeting. Thus, on the 31st March, when the 
session of the League commenced, a large number of visitors entered and created 
scenes which have been fully described by Dr. Alam in his statement. 

“From all that I have said it would be clear to every impartial mind that we did 
all we could to make it easy for the members of the Shafi Party and of the Delhi 
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Conference to join the League. If an agreement could not be brought about the 
responsibility should be laid at their door, and not at the door of those who were 
prepared to welcome them. One thing clearly emerges from the session of the 
League, namely, that there is an overwhelming majority in it in favour of the Nehru 
Constitution and that opponents who have no argument to prevail against the 
majority, tried to resort to these deplorable tactics in order to gain their object.** 

The League Secretary’s Statement. 

The Secretary of the Muslim League issued an official report of the 
open session of the League and the meeting of the Subjects Committee that 
began on 28th March and ultimately broke up in confusion on 31st March. 

The Secretary says that the members who walked out of the Subjects 
Committee meeting on the 31st March were about ten in number, including 
the All Brothers, Maulvi Mahomed Yakub, Mr. Shaft Daudi, Nawab Mahomed Ismail 
Khan. Describing the rowdyism in the open session on 31st March, the Secre- 
tary said : 

“While the Subjects Committee meeting was going on, a report 
was received by the Secretary that a number of visitors were trying to force 
entrance through the main gate, and were handling the volunteers roughly. 
After some difficulty, they were persuaded by the Secretary to wait for some 
minutes until the Subjects Committee finished. The visitors were admitted to 
the hall, on the understanding that they should not disturb the meeting, 
and those members of the Subjects Committee who were not sitting on the 
dais were requested to take their seats there. The meeting of the Subjects Committee 
concluded at 5 p. M. as the time announced for the commencement of the 
session of the League was 4-30 p. m As the President did not arrive in time 
Mr. Yusuf Imam proposed and Mr. Sherwani seconded that Dr. Alam should 
preside over the session. The proposal was not put to vote. 

“As soon as Dr. Alam took the chair, an uproar was created by a party 
of thirty who had come determined to break up the meeting. In spite of 
the uproar Dr. Alam asked Mr. Ghazi to move his resolution. Mr. Ghazi did so 
without making any speech. In view of the rowdyism and noise created 
by those who did not want the work of the League to be carried on, Dr. 
Alam declared that he would allow two minutes for the amendments to be 
moved. Mr. Sadiq who wanted to move the amendment could not do so on 
account of the uproar, although he remained standing. As order was not 
restored. Dr. Alam put the resolution to vote and declared it carried and 
intimated that the meeting had been dissolved, which words might have been 
heard only by a few people on account of the uproar. 

“There were three more resolutions to be dealt with which were passed 
by the Subjects Committee, and were on the list of business. The uproar 
continued ; and soon after Mr. Jinnah arrived and enquired whether the Subjects 
Committee had completed the woik, and what the reason for uproar was 
The Secretary and some other members informed Mr. Jinnah that some rowdies were 
bent upon disturbing and when the Subjects Committee was over the session of the 
League commenced with Dr. Alam as Chairman and Mr. Ghazi 's resolu- 
tion was moved, seconded and declared carried by the Chairman. Mr. Jinnah 
was also informed that this was done in a hurry owing to disturbance. The 
Secretary also informed Mr. Jinnah that he himself was not satisfied with the 
rnanner in which the resolution was declared as passed. Thereupon, Mr 
Jinnah addressed the meeting and adjourned the conferecce sim die and 
declared that the Council of the League would meet to discuss the situation. 

“The office of the League received information from several sources two 
days previous to the League*s meeting that arrangements were made by 
certain interested parties to hire rowdies and get them admitted to the meet- 
ing as .visitors with a view to create disturbance and break up the meeting. 
On the morning of the second day of the session, a poster declaring that 
“slaves of the Hindus*' had obtained control of the League, had been broad- 
casted throughout the city. One of these posters was seen being carried by one 
of two of the rowdies 'who had created’the disturbance in the session.** 
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Delhi Conference Party's Statement 

Mauivi Mahomed Yakub, the AH Brothers, Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr. Faruqui, 
Mr. Fazal Rahimtullah, Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, Mufti Kifayatullah, Haji Abdullah 
Haroon, Mauivi Mahomed Shafce Daudi and 38 others issued the following 
statement to the Press ; — 

“We have noted with great pain that those who desired to make it out that 
the Nehru Report and constitution constituted the agreed demand of India, 
acceptable among others, to that very large and important minority in India, 
the Moslem community, were using everv means in their power to capture some 
Moslem organisation or other for the lime being and declare that a resolution 
of it, passed through a snatched division, was the deliberate and considered 
verdict of the Mussalmans of India. In these circumstances, many of us although 
very old members of the All-India Moslem League, had purposely refrained from 
taking any part in the deliberations of the League, in its sessions held at Calcutta. 
We feared that in the atmosphere then prevailing at Calcutta, our participation 
might make the task of Mr. Jinnah in bringing the henchmen of the Nehru 
Committee among the moslems to reason, which was already difficult, still more so, 
and that the cleavage between them and the great bulk of the Mussalman com- 
munity might grow deeper and wider. 

“The resolution, which was passed by the Calcutta sessions of the League 
attacking our motives in holding the All-Moslem Parties* Conference for the purpose 
of bringing about maximum agreement among all sections of Mussalmans, made 
matters worse. We decided not to have anything to do with that section of the 
League. In February last, however, when Kir jinnah arrived m Delhi for the 
session of the Legislative Assembly, he expressed a strong desire to bring about 
union between the two sections. 

“Meanwhile Sir M. Shaft also happened to come to Delhi ; and taking advantage 
of his presence, an interview was arranged between him and Mr. Jinnah, after 
which both expressed themselves as satisfied with the views of each other and 
the prospect of unity appeared exceedingly hopeful. 

“Following this interview, Mr. Jinnah called a meeting of the Council of his 
League on 3rd March. We readily responded to his invitation, and attended the 
meeting. At this meeting, Mr. Jinnah made a strong and fervent appeal for 
unity, which was supported with equal enthusiasm by all of us It was then resolved 
to call the adjourned session of the All-India Moslem League at Delhi on the 30th 
and 31st of March. At the same time, Sir M. Shafi, after holding a meeting of his 
council at Lahore, issued a circular letter inviting the members of his section of 
the League to Delhi on the same dates. It was expected that a joint session of both 
sections of the League will be held in an atmosphere of amity and goodwill. 

“But when the Council of the Moslem League presided over by Mr. Jinnah was 
held on the 2gth, we were grieved to find that a very different and antagonistic 
spirit prevailed among the section of the members whose support for the Nehru 
Report was well-known. They not only treated the members of the Shafi League 
who had come all the way from Lahore with scant courtesy ; but taking advantage 
of the packed Council which they had managed to elect at the last Calcutta session 
of the League, they appeared determined to negative all the proposals which 
were forwarded from our side with a view to help the cause of unity. It was evident 
that the supporters of the Nehru Report had worked themselves up into a frame 
of mind in which a reasonable compromise and conciliation had no place. They 
showed a callous disregard of the consequences that their attitude may lead to. 
They openly avowed that they were determined to carry things in their own fashion. 
They brought into use language which reflected no credit either on themselves or 
on the organisation in the name of which they purported to act. Taking all these 
factors into consideration, we thought it desirable to withdraw and let them do 
things as they pleased, leaving it to public opinion to finally arbitrate between us. 
In fact the siltiation left us no other alternative.** 



The Bengal Provincial Conference 

The Bengal Provincial Conference was held at Rangpur on the 30th and 31st 
March 1929 under the presidency of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, amid great enthusiasm 
and excitement, in a beautifully decorated shamiana erected for the occasion. The 
proceedings commenced at 4 P.M. with the singing of national songs after which 
Sj Nalini Mohan Roy Choudhury, Chairman, Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates in a speech which w'as much applauded and appreciated. Sj. Subhas 
Chandra BOSE then rose amidst applause to deliver his presidential address. In the 
course of his speech Sj. Bose said : — 

‘‘Standing on this sacred spot one is naturally reminded of the dreamy past of 
the land of Varendra, Gaur and of the achievements of the Pal Kings, of the wonder- 
ful Prowess of its rulers and of the magnificent development of the Bengalees in Art, 
Literature and all other phases of life one thousand years ago. This thread of worn- 
out history may seem to be a happy nightmare now but it is an achievement to which 
every Bengalee will look back with pride and glory. 

“In spite of numerous divisions and sub-divisions, our Bengal is a united whole 
with all the wealth of nature lavishly showered on her. In the midst of all its 
diversities runs an absolute truth which has manifested itself in all phases of Bengal's 
history whether in li erature, philosophy, religion and in the fight for freedom. Bengal's 
earth and water are but the outward manifestation of that truth. Bengal’s civilisation 
has not burst into full glory in one day, and to achieve its full realisation it has got 
to take stock of the past 

“Bengal has a message of her own to deliver to the world That message is the 
sum total of life and history of Bengal as a whole, and as she tried in the past to 
make that message heard, was doing it even now She would continue to do so i»< 
future. That message was ingrained in the character of Bengal. The heart of 
Bengal is always for Diversity, Harmony and Fraternity. Bengal is always for 
novelty. Bengal’s innate nature is always dynamic and not static. He might as well 
be called a “revolutionary.” From the Vedic age down to the present moment, 
history abounds with instances to show that she is always moving and assimilating. 

“Truth alone is our ideal and that explains why inspite of many inroads on 
Bengal in culture, civilisation, literature, religion, she had always assimilated the 
truth of the newcomers, keeping her individuality intact all the while. Through 
stress and efforts of thousand years, Bengal had all along maintained her indivi- 
duality through weal and woe, joys and sorrows, responding at the same time to new 
ideas which came upon her. As a result of this thought “Revolution’*, Vaishnavism 
and Brahmanism flourished in Bengal. Efforts in this direction are still going on, but 
to achieve success we must abolish all caste system, or convert all castes into Sudras 
or Brahmins The former has been tried by Vaishnavs and Brahmos, but is not 
successful. It should now be decided which of the latter means is to be adopted. 

“As in religion so in literature Bengal had manifested herself in diverse ways. 
Her Vidyapati and Chandidas, Mukundaram and Bharat Chandra, Kasiram, 
Kirtyibas and Ramprasad stand as monumenal examples of her new discoveries in 
the domain of thought and culture. Bengal does not forget the contribution made to 
her literature by the Mussalmans and it was here that her indissoluble entity between 
the two communities has been formed which had weathered many storms in the past 
In a word, Bengal as she is to-day, is the child of universalism irrespective of any 
caste and creed. 

Dream of New India of Man-Making 

“But a reaction set in for a time which received a rude shock as she came in con- 
tact with western civilisation. True to our characteristics, Bengal woke up to make her 
contributions in the wake of the new movement inaugurated by Raja Rammohan 
Roy. The birth of tjie Brahmo cult s^ved Bengal from the attack made on her by 
the Christian missionaries. The unfinished work of the Raja found an impetus when 
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Ram Krishna Paramhansa and Swami Vivekananda came into the field towards the 
end of the 19th century. This renaissance of religion reflected on her literature, 
philosophy and in all spheres of life and Hindus and Mussalmans together united 
to preich this gospel of brotherhood. It was Swami Vivekananda who gave a new 
turn in the history of Bengal as he had repeatedly said that man-making was his 
mission in life. 

“In the work man-making, Swami Vivekananda did not confine his attention to 
any particular sect but embraced the Society as a whole. His fiery words — ‘Let a 
new India emerge through the plough of the cultivators, through the baskets of the 
fishermen, cobblers, and methars, through the workshop and from the huts and 
bazaars’— are still ringing in every Bengalee home. This Socialism did not derive 
il» birth from the books of Karl Marx. It has its origin in the thought and culture 
of India. The gospel of democracy that was preached by Swami Vivekananda has 
manifested itself fully in the writings and achievements of Deshabandhu Das who 
■md that Narayan lives amongst those who tills the land and prepares our bread by 
the sweat of their brow, those who in the midst of grinding poverty have kept the 
torch of our civilisation, culture and religion burning. 

“The first step towards nation-building is the creation of true men and the second 
step is organisation. Vivekananda and others tried to make men while Desha- 
bandhu tried to create political organisation and he created such an organisation 
that extorted the admiration even of the Britishers. 

“N )w-a-days, new thoughts of Socialism are travelling to India from tlie west 
and it is revolutionising the thoughts of many, but ideas of Socialism are not a novelty 
in this country. We regard them as such because we have lost the thread of our 
own history. It is not proper to take any school of thought as unmistakable and 
absolute truth. We must not forget that the Russians, the main disciples of Karl 
Marx have not blindly followed his ideas and finding it difficult to apply his theories 
they have adopted a new economic policy consistent with possession of private 
property and ownership of business factories It would be therefore folly to rely 
for enlightenment of thoughts on Russia. We shall build our own society and 
politics according to our own ideals and according to our needs This should be 
the object and aim of every Indian. 

“We have now arrived at the third stage of the political struggle that was begun 
in the 20th century. The first stage was the Swadeshi era, the second was the 
period of revolutionaries and the third is the stage of non-co-operation and socialism. 
Many might think that our efforts in the fight for Swaraj have gone in v.iin, but no 
useful attempt has ever failed. As a result of the last 25 years' agitation we have 
regained our self-respect and self-confidence. The country is gradually being orga- 
nised, and there is no power on earth that can deprive us of our birth right. 
The problem is how soon we shall achieve that. 

“How shall we be able to free our country without recourse to armed revolution ? 
Such a question is on many lips. My reply is that it is only our co-operation that 
enable a handful of Englishman to rule our country. When our mass movement will 
be more powerful and countrywide the desire for co-operation die a natural death and 
our policy of non-co-operation will be really successful. The only weapon that we 
can use to achieve this is propaganda. It was through this propaganda that the 
English were successful at the last war. It is propaganda that make the Bolsheviks 
so powerful. This is so in the case of China, 

“Propaganda is the secret weapon of the British. The Bolsheviks have mastered 
it ; that is why the British are mortally afraid of them. 

“Referring to boycott of foreign cloth Mr. Bose said that inspite of all their strength 
the British had to depend on Indians for their daily food. If Indians can without 
any break of peace could bring the boycott movement to a suceessful issue and non- 
co-operate with the Government, then a situation might occur when the British would 
have no other way but to yield. 

“The present year is the year of our preparation. If we work in right earnest we 
shall be able to resort to civil disobedience and no-tax campaign next year. There 
is no doubt that in the Lahore Congress the resolution for Complete Independence as 
the goal of India will be adopted. From January next we shall have to start an 
intensive agitation in the country and should necessity arises we shall give up oc*^ 
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positions in the Legislatures. Such men should be sent to the Councils by the 
Congress as would not hesitate to come out. If necessity arises we shall come out 
like the Sein Finners without taking the oath of allegiance and shall form a national 
assembly of our own outside the councils. 

“Huge preparation is necessary if we are to attain success in our objective next 
year. The time has come when the nation must throb with new enthusiasm and 
fresh determination. Incidents that have recently occurred show that the bureaucra- 
cy will not easily give our birth-right. Even the Britishers admit that every nation 
has the right to mould its own destiny. But power-proud as they are they regard 
themselves as the arbiters of the black races. This explains the new awakening 
in Asia. This is a fight for self-realisation India cannot remain aloof from this 
current. 

After referring to the failure of dyarchy Sj. Bose said “The British Parliament 
lias sent seven Britishers totally ignorant of Indian conditions to determine the 
future constitution of India. The Commission have toured round the country under 
ample police guards ani made enquiries according to their own lights. 
The people of the country have thought it beneath their dignity to co-operate with 
such a Commission and by this njn-co-operation with the Commission the Indians 
have incurred the displeasure of the Britishers Under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi the people of this country have started the camp iign of boycott of foreign 
goods. The incident connected with the first bonfire in Calcutta must be fresh in the 
minds of all. That incident has manifested the grim determination of the people 
and has also shown how insurmountable difficulties will be placed in our way We 
have got to overcome those difficulties. 

“Duri.ig the last few days a new cloud has made its appearance on the political 
horizon of India. Arrests have begun in this country as a result of terror of 
Communist agitation m Russia. Similir incidents have occurred so many times 
during the last 20 years that there is nothing new in it. The simple fact that if 
the people of the country are contended and if the administration of the country 
IS entrusted to their hands, all difficulties and discontent will vanish, is beyond the 
pale of intelligence of the power proud bureaucracy It is because of this that 
they are launching repression to kill discontentment but this attempt is only 
increasing discontent. Nobody should think that this is the end of the repressive 
era. We should be prepared for such calamities every moment. For, until 
we achieve Swaraj waves of such repression will one after another rage upon 
the country. 

“We have now got to consider out duty with regard to tliese arrests. It teaches 
us three lessons : 

“(1) Until the Labour movement is able to gather strength possibilities of 
repression will remain. It is therefore necessary to establish unity between the 
different labour organisations 

“(2) The Labour Commission ought to be boycotted. I cannot understand 
why the the All-India Trade Union Congress has not yet declared a boycott of the 
Whitley Commission. Boycott of the Simon Commission on the one hand and 
CO operation with the Whitley Commission on the other will be inconsistent. Not 
to speak of higher considerations, the Whitley Commission should be boycotted as a 
protest against the arrests of labour leaders. Many among the arrested leaders are for 
the boycott of the Commission Therefore the best way to show sympathy with them 
will be to boycott the Whitley Commission. 

“(3) There ought to be closer co-operation between the Labour movement and 
the Congress. Attempts should be made to avoid bitterness and introduce mutual 
help. The history of China and Ireland shows that freedom movement in those 
countries could not have achieved success without the co operation of Labour parties. 
Unless the huge power of Indian Labour IS organised we won't be able to gain poli- 
tical or economic freedom”. 

Concluding Sj. Bose appealed for strengthening Congress organisation and detailed 
the programme for the next 10 months during which they will have to make prepa- 
parations for the next year’s struggle. He then detailed the programme as follows 

(1) Construction of Desbandhu Memorial Building . 

(2) Curtailment of jute cultivation. 
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{3) Boycott of Simon Commission an l its co-operators. 

(4) Boycott of foreign cloth an l use of KhaHi 

(5) Boycott of forei^jn goods. 

(6) Establishment of nitional museum. 

(7) Seeking election to local Boirds, Distnci Boards, an 1 Bengal Council 

(8) Con luct of cases against nauonal workers. 

(9) Campaign for prohibition. 

(10) Removal of untourhability, uplift of womenfolk an I other social work 

(11) Redress of local grievances 

(12) Stucleii's’ movement, youth movement an i physical culture 

if 3) Help to Labour movement an I (14) propaganda work 

To carry out the above jirogrammc Sj Bose appealed for 5 lakhs of Congress 
ineiabers, two lakhs of rujiees an 1 1000 workeia in every district and hoped that 
Bengal will not fail to rcsjioti I to the call of the nation as slie had done in the past 

Re s o 1 ution 8 

Idle conference passed the follow mg resolutions on the 30th and 31st The first 
four resolutions expressed condolence at the deaths of Lala Lajpat Rai and ten 
vongress workers of Bengal, and felc lations at the incarceration of 12 congress work- 
eis of Bengal, Mr Sambarnurti of Madras and Mr Bakshi, Editor of ‘Forward.' 

d. Buifcott of I.abour Corufftisswii . — “This conference calls upon the people of 
this country, specially the “laboiuers”, to boycott the “Labour Commission” which 
was recently appointed by the British Government and which this conference 
considers as detrimental to the interests of labourers ” 

fl. Comlem tied . — “This conference strongly condemns the policy of 

repression launched by the bureaucracy in the indiscriminate house-searches and 
arrest of prominent Iciders and workers in the case of labour and the oppressive 
treatment meted out to them m prisons 

7 iimjeoU (ij Bnit’^fi d nyB — “( a 1 riiis conference earnestly requests the 
people of the country to boycott British goo Is and speci illy all kinds of foreign cloth, 
in order to help the early establishment of Swaraj in India and calls upon them 
to carry on a vigorous propaganda m that behalf, ( b ) This conference earnestly 
requests the people of the country to u->e swadeshi goods even at great sacrifice. 

S, Bonfires. — ‘‘In view of the fart that the bureaucracy has been trying to stop 
bonfires in order to check the movement for the boycott of foreign clothes and that 
m that connection there was oppression by the police on the crowd at Sradhananda 
Park on ihe 4th March last and that Mahatma Gandhi and Sj. Kiran Sankar Roy and 
othei workeis were con\ ictcd aiifl senienced, this conference requests the people 
to give a suitable reply to thes.e by organising bonfires as far as possible in all 
towns and villages 

9 . Programme of IPczc — “This conferenec eaiiiestly calls upon the people of 
the country to give an early effect to the programme of work laid down for the 
current year by the last Indian Nation il Congress and its Wfirking Committee 
for achieving swaraj an I also the appeal made in accoialance with the said programme 
by the President, B P, C. C,, for the collection of two lacs of rupees in Bengal and 
enrollment of .at Ic.ist one thousan 1 \olunreei'> in every Jisinci an 1 5 lacs of members 
of the Congress in Bengal.” 

10 . Volunteers . — “This conference puts on rccoul its appreciation of the ideal 
and orgiinisation of the v oluntecrs’ corps formed on a new plan in Calcutta on the 
occasion of the List session of the Indian National Congress and hopes that a 
permanent volunteer corps will be organised m Bengal on th.at plan and ideal 
for carrying on the work of the Congress ” 

11 . Jute Propaganda. — “Thi^ conference fully approves of the propaganda that 
IS being carried on by the B. P. C. C for reducing the cultivation of jute, in view 
of the fact that the cultivators and merchants of the country are repeatedly suffering 
losses for the last 2 01 3 years as there has been more production of jute than the 
demand for it. 

12 . Labour Movement . — “This conference resolves that the Congress organisations 
should help the labour mov^ement in all possible ways in as much as the bureaucracy 
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ha# been trying to crush the growing labour movement in the land by putting then 
prominent leaders under restraint. 

13. Local Bodies Election. — “This conference resolves that the persons who are 
nominated by the Congress as its can lidates for election to the Corporation, Muni- 
cipalities and Dt. Boards and other institutions should try in those organisations to 
better the health and residents of its labourers and also for the introduction of 
compulsory free education for them an! Other beneficial measures 

14. Peasant Movetnent. — “(i) This conference is of opinion that Swaraj has no 

meaning unless the labourers an I peasants in Iiitlia aie made free from 

bondage ; therefore it resolves that the Congress should adopt the following as its 
programme to guide the masses to the path of sclf-realisation an 1 freedom : 

“(a) To form all over the country organisations of those peasants who till the 
soil with their own hands (b) To form organisations of all labourers engaged in 
manual labour and work of conveyance according to their trade or calling 
(c) To form organisation of labourers of middle classes, such as clerks and teachers, 
according to their vocation (d) fo form organisatio is of the labourers of the 

lower middle classes like the pooi artists, shop keepers, hawkers and tailors according 

to their calling. 

(u) This conference requests the A. 1. C. C and the B P C C to devise ways 
for establishing closer relations between the Congress and the peasants' an. I 
labourers’ organisations. 

15. Co-Operativr Socictir^. — “ResoKed that co-operative societies for giving loan, 
effecting purchases, granting agricultural loan for pro lucers be established on 
national lines under the guidance of the B P C C for freeing the masses, who aic 
exploited, oppressed and impovenshe I, from the clutches of the caimalists and 
money-lenders. 

16. Youth Moremenf. — “This conference fully welcomes the recent awakening 
among the youths and also the movement among the students, youths, and ladies of 
the land and requests all Congress workers and organisations to help them in all 
possible ways. 

17. Boy Scout Movement. — “Whereas the anti-national Boy Scout mov^emen' 
with the help and guidance of the Government is spreading and has become populai 
now-a-days all over Bengal special!) . m H E schools and other organisations foi 
youths and as a result a slave mentality is growing unconsciously among the impres- 
sionable and imitative youths which is so detrimental to the sense of nationalit), 
this conference requests the B. P C.C. to see that this movement does not any 
further spread and to help the formation of the character of the youths by starting 
at an early date all over the country a great movement for imp.irting to them a 
regular and disciplined training in drill and organising naiional exercises for their 
physical and mental development 

18. Wom^n Movement. — “Whereas the assistance of the ladies is essential foi 
national awakening and all kinds of national prosperity, this co.ifcrcncc recuests 
all Congress members to make sincere efforts for enrolling a large number of 
women as members and workers in every District Congress Cornmutees 

13 — “This conference requests the B P. C C. to amend its rules m such a way 
as Will provide that the name of a member will be struck off the 1 ist of the members 
of the B. P C. C , if he does not pay his subscription as such within 3 months from 
the date of such election, 

20 — “With a view to launch a campaign of civil disobedience in Bengal, this con- 
ference requests the B P C. C, to hohi an enquiry as to what districts are fit for it 
and if so, on what local grievances and also having selected the most suitable district 
for that to begin such comprehensive work there as will make it fit for civil dis- 
disobedience in all respects at an early date. 

21. — ''‘Untouchahility. Whereas the formation of a solid Indian nation is an im- 
possibility without rernoving untouchability root and branch and whereas the mani- 
fold divisions and distinctions in the Hindu society have made this untouchability 
very glaring and baneful, this conference is of opinion that every Hindu should 
try to remove at an early date caste distinctions in Hindu society— which are an 
obstacle in the formation of a nationality.*' 



The U. P. Provincial Conference 

The U. P Provincial Political Conference opened its sessions at Farruk habad on 
the in the afternoon in a siiecially constructed pandal crowded 

with delegates and visitors who were all clad in Khadi. After national songs Pandit 
Miilchand Diibc, Chaiinian of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. 

Presidential Address. 

Babu Ganesh Shankar VIDYARTHI then delivcied his presidential address 
in chaste and elegant Hindustani In course of his speech, he referred to the 
^lo-^ilion created by the resolutions of the Calcutta Congress which has laid down 
that if Dominion Status wa^ not granted by the end of this year, they would 
s’and for iudependei.ee anrl would rc\ive the programme of non-co-operation, 
if necessary, to enforce theii demand. So far as he was concerned, he could 
not conceive how the British Ciovernment could never agree to full Dominion 
.Status for Imlia But m any case, the question w'ould be an academic one, for soon 
bv the virtue of the Calcutta decision shall all stand for independence. 

He ihtm leferred to the ronsiiuciivc ]>rogrammc of the Congress which 
was meant to make preparations for the great struggle w'hich w'as coming. 

So far as the Simon Commission was concerned, the Congress had knowm 
It for Its true worth since its inception and had boycotted it. Many other organisa- 
tions had done likewise But some people in the country, for reasons best 
known to themselves, had thought it fit to clef> the national will and had co- 
operated With the Simon party Even these persons w'ere however finding out 
the true character of the Commission .-X prominent member of one of the Provincial 
Co-operating Committees told him a few days ago that the Commission and all 
its works were a damned farce. 

The President’s lefeience to the assault on Lala Lajpat Rai and the police attacks 
in Lucknow on the 0('''astoii of ibe arrival of the Simon Commission were greeted with 
loud cries of “sb.iiiK ” Referring to the All-Parnes’ Constitution he welcomed it as a 
product of abili y and laboui It was ob\ious however that making of constitutions did 
not bring freedom much nearer. Whilst apprecianng the All-Parties* Constitution he 
advised them to remember that the leal pioblem for them w'as the problem of 
gaming power In ihe past other counirics similarlv placed in this problem have 
been faced wnth sword. But they have adopted for a variety of reasons a 
different path and a peaceful method He had no doubt that success could be 
achieved by this method. 

The speaker then di cussed the consirucnvc programme and specially the 
boycott of foreign cloth. He stated that in Cawnpoie the usual spring order for 
foreign cloth amounted to 25000 bales, but this spring owing to the force of 
boycott only 1000 bales had been ordered The two parts of the programme to 
which he attached the greatest importance were permission to act in the manner 
of Bardoli where\ci this was possible, and call to organise labour. All 
over the country, all over the province labour and peasantry were suffering 
great hardships. They were w^aiting to be organised. Competent workers were 
w^anted for this. Some Congress men were afraid of working with and organising 
labour and peasantry, lest they might offend the richer classes, capitalists and 
landlords. But n was like sitting on the fence. They had to make a choice and 
this choice could only be in favour of 90 percent or more of our people. 

Continuing he said : “If a handful of rich men are offended we cannot help it. 
We must stand w'hole-heartedly with labour, for labour is the most exploited 
class. Firing takes place on them frequently and assaults and legal processes. 
In Cawnpore whenever there is the slightest argument between labour and mill- 
owners a telephone message brings the police and sometimes the military on the 
scene in aid of the millowners. Government always sides with the employers. When 
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the hunger-stricken peasantry and the woikcis of the mills want to meet together 
and tell each other then woes it is difficult at limes for them to find a piece of 
land to meet. They are driven from place to place and tlien prmrij^al workers aie 
arrested and piocccdcd against under Section 107" 

Referring to the recent arrests of laboui leaders he said tliat it was obvious 
that these w'ere meant to crush the growing labour movement Every kind of steps 
was being taken to combat the solidarity of laboui The Publu Safely Bill and 
the Trades Disputes Bill were obvious attacks Attempts weie being made to pro- 
duce a communal feeling in the trade unions and among the workers to divert 
attention from the economic 1 ssiie. He hojicd that the jirovince would accept 
this challenge and help the labour and peasant organisations in every way. 

He then referred to the international situation and its reactions in India. 
The internal struggle in Afgl anistan might at any moment develop into a vastet 
struggle in which great poweis w’ouid come into conflict. He believed that India would 
be free soon and become a great nation amongst the great nations of the woild. 

R esolu tions 

The President’s s]ieech which lasted less than an hmii was a sustained and 
impassioned appeal which was gieatly appieciated by the audience. After the address 
was over the Conference proceeded with the considerations of resolutions of which 
the following were passed on this day aftei wluth it adjourned The first expressed 
condolences with LalajTs death, the second welcomed Mahatma Gandhi’s 
forthcoming tour in the piovmce, and the third condemned Government’s 
policy of proscribing hooks, sjiecially Sundailal’s “Bharat men Angiegi Rajya”. 
The fourth resolution was . — 

“This Conference considers the recent widespiead and indiscriminate ancsi.s 
and house-searches as an attack on a nationalist movement as w'cll as on labour and 
peasant organisations and on the youth movement. 

“The Conference condemns the aiiests and fuithei condemns the ireaimcnt 
accorded to the undcr-trial piisoners. 

“The Conference congratulates those national w'orkers w-ho have been arrested. 

“In the opinion of the Conference the Public Safely Bill and the Trades Disputes 
Bill have been brought forward by the Government to perpetuate an aggressive 
policy against labour. 

“The Conference considers that the only proper answer to this rcfwessive policy of 
the Gov^ernment can be the organisation of peasants and workeis ami Youth 
Leagues and in order that this may be done as sjieedily as possible requests the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee to appoint one or more siih-Comniiliee for the purpose.” 

The Conference reassembled on the .V7 n 7 MARCH dod passed the following resolu- 
tions. The fifth resolution ran tluis . — “In the opinion of this conference the ariest and 
conviction of Mahatma Gandhi clearly dcinonstralcd that the Govt views vvnh 
great apprehension the movement of boycott of foieign cloth and wishes to cuish 
It The conference requests the cloth importers and dealers of the pioviiice spe dally 
in Cawnpore, Farrukhabad, and Hathras and other rnandies not to deal in foreign 
cloth and requests the people of the province to boycott foreign cloth completely 
and specially to use khaddar ” 

The resolution proposed by Ml . Har Govind Panlh condemned the treat- 
ment of the Kakori prisoners as habitual offenders and “bad mashes ” 

The seventh resolution dealt with the Congress oiganisation and ran thus : “In 
view of the fact that the Calcutta Congress has determined that if the British Govt, 
do not accept in their entirely the constitution of the All-Parlies Conference by the 
end of this year, non-co-operation including non-payment of taxes will be resorted 
to achieve independence, this conference is of opinion that preptiratiori should be 
made for this coming struggle from now and for this purpose congress organisations 
must be strengthened. The conference therefore determine*- that at least 100,000 
congress members and 10,000 volunteers should be enrolled this year m the province. 
Further that each district should enrol before 30th June, 1929, members and 
and volunteers allotted to it.” This resolution contained a list of disputes with then 
quotas of members and volunteers. The Conference then adjourned. 
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On the 1 st. APBIL the eighth resolution dealt with formation of national service in 
the province, the Provincial Congress Committee being asked to take steps in this be- 
half. The ninth resolution expressed pleasure at the success ofAmii Amanullah and the 
progressive elements in Afghanistan and hoped tliat they would soon win through. The 
ten*h resolution drew the attention of the jieople to the war danger resolutions of the 
Madras and Calcutta Congresses and declared that India would not help BntisJi 
imperialism with men or money or in any other way The ektenth resolution called 
upon all city and tahsil Congress committees to push prodiic tion and sale of Khaddai 
The resolution dealt with sot lal cmIs, specially untonchability and drink anti 

drugs. The thirteenth resolution dealt with socialist leform of society The 
resolution ran thus * “The following leronimendations be made to the A 1 C C 
that in the opinion of the Conference the great poverty and misery of Indian people 
are due, not only to the foreign exploitation of India, but also to the economic, struc- 
ture of society which alien rules support, so that their exploitations may roiuinue 
In order, therefore, to remove this poverty and misery and to ameliorate the tondi- 
iion of Indian masses it is essential to make revolutionary changes in the present eco- 
nomic and social structure of society and to remove the gioss inec|uities that subsist 
under It. As a first step to this end, 11 is essential that piovision be made for 
the living wage for every woiker and to tax hcavilv all unearned incomes, and 
]>easants to have adequate land and be protected from interference of all middlemen 

After the passing of a few more icsolutions the President closed the proceeding-, 
with a brief and eloquent speech 


The Pun]db Provincial Conference 

Doctor Satvapal. President-elect, Punjab pHninciaJ Pohiical Confcience, 
accompanied b> Mi. Abdul Qadii, Sardai Sardul Singh, Dr. Mahomed 
Alam and Mr Bodhraj, members of the Piiniab Legl^l itive CouiK il, and Mr Kidar- 
natb Saighal, Lala Dunichand. Dr. Khanchand and othei Punjab leaders, arrived at 
Rohtak on the S7/i MARCH n\ the moriiing and was accorded a hearty reception at 
the Railway station The leaders were taken in procession thiough the city amid 
decorated streets 

Hoisting Of The Flag 

“The Flag is symbol of unity and independence” said Pandit JavHaharlal 
Nehru, while performing the hoisting ceremony of the National I'lag at the 
Punjab Political Conference in the presence of a large gathering m the after- 
noon. He said that when the national flag waved in one’s own country, it was 
a mark of honour ; but when it waved over othei c.ountiies, it became the 
symbol of oppression and tyranny. People in other countries had sacrificed 
their lives for upholding their flag lie hoped that Indians also would keep the flag 
on high and attain full freedom. (Cheers) By freedom, he meant the rule 
of the masses where the masses got sufficient food and clothing. 

Amid the playing of the national band and loud cheers. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru hoisted the flag 

Reception Committee Chairman’s Address 

The. Conference opened at 2-25 p m. with the singing of the “Bandcmataram” 
song. Pandit Shriram, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates, made a lengthy speech on the present political situation, and severely 
criticised the various departments of Government. Swaraj alone was the re- 
medy to put an end to all the ills India was suffeiing from. He expressed 
his Arm faith in Satyagraha as the best weapon to put an end to all tyranny 
and oppression. He appealed to the Punjabis to make the coming Congress 
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a great success. He criticised the financial waste of the Calcutta Congress 
ana said that a country whose leader Mahatma Gandhi lived on Rs. 12 a month 
could not afford luxury. He presented a constructive programme for village 
organisation and appealed for support. 

Dr. Satyapal was next formally proposed as President by Mr. Shamlal,^ an 
Advocate, who paid a tribute to the doctor’s life of long service and sacrifice 
especially in the martial law days when he was sentenced to transportation 
for life. 

The Presidential Address 

Dr. Satyapal then formally took the chair amidst loud shouts The motto 
“Socialism is emancipation” was hung over the President’s seat. He was pro- 
fusely garlanded. The Doctor spoke for about two hours amid occasional 
shouts of Bandemataram. His reference to the next w.ir and the declaration 
about India’s refusal to take any part therein, was welcomed by loud shouts 
of “hear, hear and yes” by the Jats who constitute a majority of the popula- 
tion of this area Loud cries of “shame” were raised when he referred to the 
assault on Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Dr. Satyapal appealed to every man and woman in the Punjab to take a 
vow now not to rest till the bonds of slavery were smashed asunder. As an 
eye-witness he recalled the incidents of the 30th of October last, and said that he 
shielded La’a Laipat Rai with his arms, receiving blows while doing so He 
was proud also that in spite of grave provocation the people displayed complete 
control of temper Dr. Satyapal deplored that in spite of the statements by 
lesponsible medical experts, every official from the Secretary of State down to 
the Piiniab Government, had shown complete indifference to public opinion 
He was pessimistic regarding anything coming out of the Assembly resolution 
on the subject. He added that they should give up their slave mentality and 
cease demanding such inquiries or participate in them and should treat such attacks 
and assaults as necessary concomitants of the campaign. He deplored the murders 
of the Police Officers Mr. Saunders and Channan Singh as contrary to f 
treed of non-violence of the Congress, and declared that Lala Lajpat Rais 
death could not be avenged by killing any official, but only by enviing the 
system which encouraged such assaults 

The President appealed for the acceptance of the Nelini Report as the 
question of adjustment was one which could be satisfactorily arranged, once 
foreign domination was at an entl. Dominion Status was acceptable as it 
involved no bitterness or bloodshed. 

Referring to the Public Safety Bill, Dr. Salyap.il observed that it wa^ in- 
tended to have the same effect as the Rowlatt Act The President appealed 
to the Sikhs to support the Congrees even when they differed from the Con- 
gress. The people should faithfully carry out the resolution of the Calcutta 
Congress and the national programme outlined therein He urged the provin'^e 
to make the Lahore Congress a success. 

Dr. Satyapal eulogised the patriotism of the young men of the Punjab as 
was evidenced by tlie work of the Navjawan Bharat Sabha. Referring to the or- 
ganisation of peasants and workers, he said that it ought to be the paramount 
duty of the Congress to help this movement. •, j -j 

The President appealed for promotion of Swadeshi and Khaddar and paid 
a tribute to the political martyrs. He opposed extension of the life of the 
Punjab Legislative Council. t v 

Dr. Satyapal referred to the Afghan situation and expressed sympathy with 
Amanullah. He protested against the externment of Maulana Zafar AH Khan 
from the F rentier and made a fervent appeal to the people of the Punjab to 
rally round the Congress and not rest till Swaraj was attained. The President re- 
sumed his seat amidst loud cheers and applause after which the conference adjourned. 

Resolutions 

Pandit Motilal Nehru was ' accorded a warm reception, when the 
Conference held its second sitting on the next day, the 9th. MARCH in the afternoon 
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At the outset the President paid a touching tribute to Lala Lajpit Rai in moving a 
resolution of condolence on his sad death. 

Lala Bodhraj, member of the Legislative Council, Doctor Khanchand and Mian 
Serajuddin made strong speeches condemning the Police assault on Lalaji and the 
Police prosecu’ion of young men for their supposed hand in the Saunders murder. 
He said that the miserable failure of the Police was the best proof of the ycung men's 
innocence and the Police highhandedness. No amoun. of repression could kill the 
spirit of freedom. 

Pandit Motilal's Speech. 

“Freedom or death should be the motto of every Indian at the present juncture,” 
ilcclared Pandit Motilal Nehru, addressing the conference amidst loud cheers. He 
said that freedom and death were inter-dependent. There could be no freedom without 
readiness to face death (Cheers). Real death lay in dying for Swaraj. Death other 
than that was a death of shame and dishonour, while those who died for Swaraj, 
would die glorious deaths and leave their names like shining stars. He said that it was 
disgraceful that a handful of foreigners should govern a crore of souls. “Our rulers 
are determined to show us that the honour of our greatest men is not safe in their 
hands. The brutal assault on Lala Lajpat Rai, and the arrest of Gandhiji were 
the two l.Uest proofs of the Government’s mentality. Swaraj alone was the remedy 
10 put an end to all the miseries.” He appealed to the audience to carry out the 
Congress programme. 

Nehru Report Approved 

Doctor Alam, Leader of the Nationalist Party in the Punjab Council, then made a 
vigorous speech moving the resolution relating to Nehru Report and the Punjab's 
readiness to launch a civil disobedience campaign, if Parliament failed to accept the 
Congress demand. He said that the resolution was the last challenge to the British 
Government and the Congress leaders alike. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, speaking on the resolution, said that Swaraj could not be 
achieved by leaders alone, however great their sacrifices might be. If their sacrifices 
alone could bring freedom, then the sacrifices of Gandhiji and others were sufficient 
“You would be deceiving yourself if you think Swaraj would be got by the 31st 
December without your strenuous efforts in carrying out the Congress programme 
successfully,” said the Pandit. He added that Swaraj was needed for the starving 
millions, whose engine of hunger was more po verful than the machine guns. 

Referring to the Public Safety and the Trades Disputes Bills and the arrest of 
Gandhiji, he said that history was repeating itself after ten years and the time was 
coming when the Government would have to face a similar crisis as in 1919 

The audience expressed readiness to offer all sacrifices. The resolution, was 
carried unanimously. 

The Conference concluded its session in the night after adopting twenty resolutions. 
It resolved to enlist 50,000 Congress members and 2,000 volunteers in the Punjab, 
and advised the Congress members to give to the Congress two -hundredths of 
their income, condemned alleged police highhandedness at the Kurukshetra Eclipse 
Fair, and expressed sympathy with the peasants' movement in the Skinner’s estate 
in the Hissar Dt. where a “no-tax” campaign was being organised by Pt. Nekiram. 

Another resolution welcomed the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi, and urged the 
people to boycott British g lods and foreign cloth and hold bonfires. 

A resolution for the extension of the Delhi Province by the addition of the 
Ambala division to Delhi was referred to the Provincial Congress Committee, which 
was asked to appoint a sub-committee to enquire and report on the matter. 

It was resolved to hold the next conference at Multan in October at the invitation 
of Lala Bodhraj, member of the Legislative Council. A resolution which urged a 
single-colour national flag was not considered. 

Another important resolution assuring the All-India Congress Committee of 
Punjab’s readiness to launch a “no-tax” campaign if Parliament did not agree to 
the national demands.” 

Dr. Satyapal, in bringing the Conference to a close, thanked the Reception 
Committee and the volunteers for their services, and exhorted the people to march 
ahead and prepare for sacrifices in the coming battle for freedom. 



The Maharashtra Provincial Conference 

The seventh session of the Mahaiashtra Provincial Confeience was held at Bandra 
on Saturday the 4th Maij 1929 — 

Mr. Meh'ia’s Welcome Address 

Ml. J. K. Mehta, Chairman of the Keception Committee, in welcoming the 
delegates said : — 

The Nehiu Report was a magnificent effort on the part of our leaders, to set 
forth the hopes and ambitions of the Indian people and was a valuable contribution 
to the constitutional fight that has been identified with the Congress since the 
last foul decades It was especially unfortunate that the Congress should have been 
stampeded into the adoption ot this ideal of independence and the ultimatum before 
the Nehru Report could have even got reasonable and rational chances for considera- 
tion by the powers-that-be, for w’hom it was evidently intended. The value and 
utility of the Report lay in its acceptance by all the leading political opinions in the 
country, and there was a time when it appeared as if all the parties had agreed to 
accept It as the lowest common denominator of their demands. Unfortunately, 
It was punctured or attempted to be punctured from three directions . (i) the In- 

dependence Leaguers, (2) the Mahomedans, and (3) the Hindu Mahasabha. We 
cannot expect this valuable documein to be taken seriously as the considered and 
genuine expression of the demands of the Indian people when some of the leading 
lights in the political horizon continue to say either that only independence can 
satisfy the Indian people or that the Dominion Status is but a half-way house to 
complete independence ft is no use disguising from ourselves the fact that a large 
section of Mahomedans have rejected the Nehru Repoit and also the fact that the 
Hindu Mahasabha at its recent session at Surat has also rejected the same. The 
lemedy once suggested by Maha maji of placing some Hindu and Mahomedan 
leaders in a room and locking them up till they have settled their differences might 
have appeared to some to be an extreme one, but looking to the exigencies of the 
situation the Congress should adopt, and that too at an early date, some measures 
to bring about a rapprochement between the two communities and to remove the 
opposition of our Mahomedan countrymen, foi 1 am sure that the opposition of the 
Hindu Mahasabha will be removed as soon as the Mahomedans have come to some 
sort of a compromise or understanding. Looking to all these factors one's faith 
m the Nehru Report does not weaken but gets rather strengthened as the more 
one closely examines the situation the more he feels t onvinced that this is the r nl> 
document on which a general unity is possible between the political parties and the 
different communities. The Nehru Repoit is not, as Mr. Jinnah well said, like the 
laws of Medes and Persians. It is a human document and as such can be changed 
m consonance with the needs of the tunes If you scrap the report wholly, it will 
mean not only the waste of precious efforts but it will mean the removal of a welcome 
bond of peace and amity Keep it however, use it as the foundation for our political 
structure and you will find that there are many good substantial points in it though 
there may be a few angularities here and there, which a master-mason will take 
care to remove. 

Under the circumstances which I have tried to set forth the ultimatum is at the 
best premature and may well be postponed upto the end of 1931 as was originally 
the intention of Mahatmaji himself By that date we shall have known fully the 
action, if any Government lake or propose taking on the Nehru Report and the 
Congress will have a full opportunity of considering if such an action is in accord with 
the demands of the Indian people. ' 

The Congress cannot and should not be made either a capitalistic or a labour 
organisation, but it must stand for safeguarding the rights and interests of both. 
Instead of taking up sides in the struggle of employees vs. employers, it can fulfil 
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the difficult and delicate mission of building a bridge between the two, and checking 
the tendencies towards exploitation of one and towards revolt of the other. Unfor- 
tunately the Congress has apparently departed from this position and begun rnore 
or less to identify itself with the extreme left. This issue will have to be decided 
sooner or later by the Congress and the sooner it is done the better it is in the 
interests of the country, 'fhe urgency of the problem is manifested by the epidemic 
of strikes all over the country and specially in Bombay, leading to the ruin of in- 
dustries which Indian intellect, work and money have built up. 

I am a believer m the economic and political significance of Khaddar which is 
the second great message of Mahatmaji. Its opponents declare that the return from 
hand-spinning which is at the most two annas per day is so insignificant that it is 
a sin to preach this to the poverty-ridden and suffering humanity. What 1 say is 
that it IS just because our brothers and sisters are poverty-ridden and suffering that 
the message of khaddar comes as a healing balm to them. It is essentially a poor 
man’s panacea anrl has the following distinct benefits and advantages : (a) it solves 
the labour problem and cuts at the root ol warfare between employers and employees ; 
(b) it is a social solvent and introduces automatically feeling of equality, fraternity 
and fellow -feeling between different classes and creeds (c) it brings the educated 
and urban classes inio communion with the agricultural classes and removes the 
grinding proverty of the masses , (d) it is a living protest against the foreign rule, 
which more in the ei onomic sphere than anything else, has sa]>ped the vitality of 
the peo[)le 

Believing though I thus tlo in khaddar, I still believe that the ban on the 
recognition of Indian made mill cloth must be removed. 1 <]o not want 

kJiaddar to be injured and yet if the boycott of foreign rlotli is to be made 
effective, we cannot but lecognise the importam e of mill-cloth. For the 
last ten yeais w'e were bu'>> piopagating the value and impoitance of khaddar 
and vveie content to let tlie Indian mill cloth shift foi itself. The intense khaddar 
movemeni went a long vvav' towards intensifying the Swadeshi movement We 
have nowhowevei, the programme of bo)<oti of foreign cloth to carry out and 
this t annot he <lone without a joint and vigorous combination of the forces of 
khaddar and mill-cloth How tJus < an l>e done, I leave it to you gentlemen, 
to think out, but I am suie tliat \ou will hav'e no objections to making suitable 
iccommendations if you feel iliat they aie vitail> necessary not merely for 
irengihening congres', organi>iations bui foi effcctivel) carrying out the boycott 
of foreign cloth 

I have not up to now made any refeience to the piesent policy or to the present 
e\eciitu'e actions of Ciovernrnent. The piograrnme we have laid down for ourselves 
contemplates a reliance on ourselves and implicit faith m our destiny and deter- 
mination to see that we come by our own. Government is there of course — an inclus- 
putable and indubitable fact the existence of which with all its implications we 
c annot Ignore, We have however our sturdy represent itives in the legislatures, both 
Imperial and Provincial, to dc.il with the legislative and executive actions of Govern- 
ment. Those who are outside the legislature have to devote themselves to the 
woik of preparing sanctions foi them. We have to recognise that Government 
have got a certain settled policy of their own from whu h there will be no deflection 
unless there is a genuine strong public opinion and a strength of the people them- 
selves. With a united and vigorous people nothing is impossible to achieve. 

Wherever you turn, the ever looming and overjioweri ng shadow of Government 
IS to be found, crippling national energies and not allowing them, as is the case in 
self-governing countries, full scope and freedom for creating a new Heaven and 
Earth for our brothers and sistcis. Unless the whole system of Government is 
‘ hanged and Indians get their right to manage their affairs in their own way, there 
is and can be, no hope that all such piecemeal work jin different spheres of our national 
life will be beneficial to any appreciable extent. The energies of the people, therefore, 
are to be bent and directed at piesent towards the solution of the principal problem, 
vi/., the problem of Swaraj, 

The conference is fortunate enough to secure Sardar Vallabhbhai as President to 
guide its deliberations. He has illustrated during the last decade how all the lessons 
and precepts of his Guru, Mahatma Gandhi, have gone home to him and like a true 
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disciple, he has not only imbibed these lessons but also sometimes even improved upon 
them. The Sardar however has proved himself to be a politician and a statesman who 
can give lessons in politics and statesmanship to most of us. We cannot have a better 
pilot than him to guide our ship at its present juncture. 

The Presidential Address 

Sardar Vallabhbhai J. Patel, in the course of his presidential address said : — 

You will not misunderstand me if I say that we in Gujarat do not believe in 
District and Provincial Conferences unless there is anything new and urgent to 
decide upon. The real Provincial Conference in which I remember having 
taken part was the Gujarat Provincial Conference that was held iii Ahmedabad in 
the year 1929 Non co-operation was then on the tajus and it was 
the duly of every jirovince to give expression to its views so as 
to help the session of the Congress to arrive at a proper decision. 
We have since no doubt held one or two Provincial Conferences, but I do not think 
any one was as momentous or as necessary as the one held in that memorable 
year. The programme for this year, and even for the next, in case we successfully 
fulfil this year’s programme, was decided b\ the Calcutta Congress m December 
1928, and all organisations in the countiy have to strain every nerve to carry 
out that piogianime so as to enable the Congress to leach its decision when tlie 
year is out. Unless therefore you disbelieve in that programme, and propose to 
stiikc out a different path, all that this Conference has to do is to reiterate the 
Congress programme, to call upon every man and woman in the province tolfulfil every 
Item of that programme, to call upon eveiy District Congress Committee to submit 
an account of what it has done in the (ouise of the last four months, and to enlist 
volumeers to carry the message of the Congress to ilie reinolest villages and to 
work towards its fulfilment with all possible haste and withoiii rest 

Nothing has happened since the last Congress to make us leconsider oui 
resolutions Indeed everything that has happenetl ]>oints to the necessity of stif- 
fening our resolve to get ready foi the final battle m 1930 Coming e\enls are 
said to cast their shadows before, and there is something ornmous in the events 
that reached their clnuax in the Viceiegal pronouncement promulgating the Ordi- 
nance embodying the Public Safety Bill We have reached a moment in our 
Instory, for the critical n iiure of which I can recall no paiallcl except in the events 
that led up to the passing into law of the Rowlatt Bills Indeed the action of the 
Viceroy to-day is a gieaiei and much more cilculated affront than that of the 
Viceroy in those pie-Reform days ‘Paramoiiutc> ’ — a word with which the Butler 
Committee icport has just now familiarised us — seems to be the bureaucrats’ 
creed, Reforms 01 no Reforms, and whether you ha\e a puppet President or a 
powerful President, the Viceroy is confident that he has power enough to do what 
he likes. The votaiy ol treason, argument and persuation, promulgates the Ordi- 
nance in the same breath as he jjroinulgates that doctrine, and doubts the sin- 
cerity of the national leaders wdio disajipiove of acts of violence and also disapjiicve 
of acts of Government that derive men to mad deeds of despair. His Excellency 
drew pointed attention to the naked conflict between two philosophies, but he seemed 
really to refer to a naked conflict betw'cen the terrorism of the bomb-thrower and the 
superior lerroi ism of the Governmem Let us make no mistake about the fact 
that the terrorism on both sides is equally senseless and futile and the only cure for 
both is what was inaugurated at a supreme moment in Indian History — Non-violeni 
Non-coperation or Civil Disobedience, both forms of Satyagraha 

The policy of repression which found expression m that pronouncement of His 
Excellency the Viceroy seems to have been iinblushingly followed in the Meerut 
arrests, and in the prosecution and conviction of men like Messrs. Sam- 
bamurti and Khadilkar, both of whom exercised considerable influence for sobriety 
and non-violence. How dangerous it is to arm the executive with further powers 
and how easily they can manufacture pretexts to draw any and everyone into their 
wide net was evidenced during the Satyagraha campaign in Bardoli, when the bogey 
of Bolshevism was raised and I was magnified into an Indian Lenin. All my 
knowledge of Lenin is derived from that little book on Soviet Russia by Pandit 
Javvaharlal, and I confess I am entirely ignorant of the Soviet organisation and 
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Soviet methods. But any healthy movement or agitation in these days which brings 
the educated classes in touch with the agricultural and the working classes is easily 
turned into a signal for alarm and the most handy epithets to condemn such move- 
ments are Bolshevism and Communism 

The situation is as desperate as it was m toiq, perhaps more so. So far as the 
atmosphere is concerned, it is < ertainlv favourable. In spite of spasmodic outbursts 
of violence here and there, I have no doubt that the message of non-violence is 
permeating the masses Their faith was put to a severe test on the occasion of the 
brutal attack on the l,i^ e reveied Lila Laipat Rn and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
the most unwarranted and provocative arrest of Mahatma Candhi. On all these 
occassions the masses showed exemplify restraint Txt us set store by this growing 
atmosphere of non-violence and bend our energies to prepare ourselves for the battle 
liy the date that we have deliberately chosen With as much deliberation and 
sf'riousness as we fixed the date, we also determined upon a clear-cut programme. 

Work Bei orr Us 

The main items in that programme are : 

1 Boycott of foreign cloth 2 Production and use of handspiin and handwo^en 
doth to take the place of the dist aided foreign cloth 3 Removal by all Hindus of 
iintouchabihtv and throw mg open to all metr'bers of the snp]>icssed classes of all 
schools, welbs, temples and othei pubhr places or institutions. 4 Communal Unity. 

5 Active propaganda for the total prohibition of e\eiy dimk and drup 6 Appealing 
to every one who has faitb in tht Congiess and an income to call his own to part 
with a percentage of it for the national cause 

Before I proceed to offer a few obscrvaiinns on this wdl-worn piogramme which 
does not reallv call for any observations fiom me, 1 shall make myself clear as 
regards one thing that you might want to di>russ at this conference ‘We agree,’ 
you wmII say, ‘that ihcic is no new piograrnmc to he ronsideied, biU what about the 
ensuing Council Elections ?’ 

You know my views on Council Kn<n I am still the same inrotngible no-changer 
that I was in the yeai 1922 And whilst 1 share the nation’s pride over the brilliant 
manner in which its chosen President ni quitted himself of his task in the Legislative 
Assembly, I c annoi hclji obsenmg that the President’s ruling and its sccpiel are one 
more and the surest ])ioof of the proposition that <hc IcgislaUiies are a delusion and 
a snare I am sure that they would not be an\ the less <^0, e\cn if every Council had 
M President like our Speaker. They would he iht more so foi that very reason 
There 1 s yet another considcra'ion that w'cighs with me most stiongly The convic- 
tion hab been giowing cn me that so long as thtre is th.-. Council programme before 
tlic country It IS extremely difficult if not impossible to iivet its attention on the 
( onsiructn c iirogramme The only soil most congenial for a proper prosecution of 
the consiriK.tive ]irogramme, a s It has been devised by the Congress m an atmos- 
phere of Non-co-oiieration I may not disguise from you iny feeling that nothing 
more unfortunate could have happened to us than this that in the year that has to 
be devoted wholly to a progr.immc to prepare the country for Civil Disobedience the 
( ountry should have to be throw'n into the vortex of the Couniil Elections If w'e 
were all fired with even a particle of that passion foi freedom that makes Mahatma 
(iandhi forget his food and rest and sleep and even the domestic diffic iillics arising 
in his best creation at Sabarm.iti, if I say we had a ]).irticle of th.it passion, if w^e only 
remenaberecl each day and each mght, geuing up and retiring to bed, how that spotless 
man amongst ciiing mortals w'C.ars himself away in the puisuit of that programme, we 
w’oiild refuse to be drawn into that vortex and have nothing to do with Council 
Elections in this year of our tn.il and tiavail Holding as I do these views most 
strongly, T must coiifess I am i ncompetent to offer any advice in the matter of the 
eiisuHig Council Elections. 


The Nehru Report 

But as any attemnt to stem the prcv.iiling curren' seems at the present moment at 
any rate something like an attempt to mop the tide, I venture to offer some sugges- 
tions of a gene al chiractcr which you may accept for what they are worth. The 
issues on which the elections should be fought, if they are to be fought at all, are 
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clear enoug^h. They are the Nehru Report and the Cong^ress Progframme. A 
distinction seems to have been made between finhting^ the elections on the basis of 
the Nehru Report and fij^hting them on tlie basis of the C'onprcss Resolutions. I am 
sorry I fail to see the distinction The Nehru Re])ort is part and parcel, I should 
say a vital part, of the Congress Resolutions .ind it is idle at this time of the day to 
raise the distinction that seems to have been raised in ( ertain quarters. One of the 
most outstanding e\ents of the ])ast few months on whii h \\e can look b.uk with 
some pride and satisfaction is the way in whic h the whole nation h.is boycotted that 
pinchbeck Commission, and to my mind the nccessai y coioll.iry of that boycott is 
the adaption of the Nehru Report I did not think any wais need be waged, as m 
the past, over the question of taking up of offices. The ado])tion of the Nehui 
Report remove that ohstac le in the w'av of unity between the contending sections 
of Council-goers, and I have a faith and a hope that bcfoie the year is out either 
the few differences that still rc'inain about the whole-hearted adoption of the Nehru 
Report will he oblitcrateci or that some acceptable foimiila will be found out so a-^ 
to effect a siihstanti.il agreement of all parties and all roinmuniiies to the Nehru 
Report. Let therefore all the aspirants who would seek election in the Assembl) 
and the Councils on behalf of the Congress, be recjuired to pledge themselves to the 
Nehru Report and the Congress programme, constru('M\e piograminc' of coinse, but 
to whatever programme lh.it may be .idopted b\ ibe ne\t Congress at the 
end of this year. Let us be cleai .ind unecjuiN oc .il on this ])oint Let eveiy 
candidate understand th.it It will be his solemn duty 'o subscribe to .ind and follow 
a programme of CimI Disobedience, should the* Cougiess adopt that ])rogrammc 
at Lahore T.et them be prepared to obey the Congress m.ind.iic* should it deem 
proper to re\ ive the old Non-C'o-opeiaiion programme, including withdrawal from 
legislatures in a l)ody Abo\ e all, lei ilic ser\ icc of ihc n.ition be an article of 
faith with them. There have beem in the past instances of bre.ic h of p.iily disc iplme, 
utter clisreg.ird of the Congress Resolmions .ind even &u< ( iimbing to sordid temp- 
tation The nation cannot put up a seiious fight if ns repu sem.itives are not 
pledged to carry cnit the mandate of the Congress E\ecim\e, .ind re.idy to oliev the 
the country’s call, at whatever pel sonal inconvenience or s.icnfice that is deinaiidcd 
of +hem A nation at w'ar (,annc)t afford to lia\e many jiolitic.d parties And let a 
serious attempt be made for once lo unite all parties in the pursuit of (uie p.ir.imount 
body, and ready to cany out its m.ind.ite at .ill costs 

Till. Nation \ i Prck.pamui 

I now come to the sc\cr.al items of the nation, il progr.inimc — 1 mcun the pro 
gramme for people like me w'ho prefer tc* work oiilsule the legislatures, and thei 
name is legion. 

Is it necessary a 1 this time of the day to dwell <»t length on the canons items 
of the programme? Need Maharashtra w’hi< h among all the piovincxs of India 
had the first privilege of leceiving the Sw.iraiya rnantia be reminded of the 
vital necessity of fulfilling the boycott of foreign c lotli If I .cm not mist.aken 
Jong before any other province received its first lessons in politics, Mahar.tshtr.i 
learnt from l.okamanya that the nation could not come to its own wuhoiit a boycott 
of foreign cloth. No doubt in those days the means of c ftecting the boycott w'as the 
encemragement and patronising of the indigenous mill industry, hut it should be 
remembered that even in those da>s no one in Maharashtra t.ilked of the boycott of 
British goods or of British clotli The Swadeshi movement in Maharashtra has 
always meant bovcott of foreign c loth through cloth produced in our country, 
whether in the mills or in the cottages If those wdio advocate the boycott through 
mills remember the days of the Partition agitation, if they bear in mind the 
fact that it is physically and financially impossible for our nulls to cope with the 
whole of our cloth demand, if they further remember that the mills cannot touch 
even a fringe of the millions and millions of the starving unemployed in India, they 
will cease to talk of boycott of foreign cloth through mill cloth. The mills need no 
advertisement nor any special patronage fiom us. They can advertise their waies 
better than any one of us can do, and they stand to gam by an insistence, even 
an exclusive insistence on the use of Khadi. If the mill-owners could be persuaded 
to regard the mill industry as a national trust, a co-operation with them for the sue- 
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cessful achievement of this j^rand national programme would be quiie feasible. 
Mahatma Gandhi tried his best to bring about that ro-operation last year But 
possibly the time was not ri|)e I hope the millowners will realise their mistake 
betimes, and make common cause with the national leaders, if only to save them- 
selves from impending rum I am sure that if they ( onld be thus persuaded, they 
will at one stroke serve themselves, serve the country, and put an end to indiis'rial 
troubles, for even the labourers will realise that they aic engaged in a sacred cause 
in which they must cooperate w ith their masters Any number of Tiade Disputes 
Bills will then be rendered nugatorv and violent industna! cataclysms uill be a thing 
of the })ast, simply because the millowners’ cooperanon will neci'ssaiilv mean their 
acceptance of the particijiation of national leadeis m the leguhition of production, 
fi.\ing of the puces and detei mining the wages But even if the millowncr^ are slow 
in aw'akening to then duty in this respect, the nation’s dmy to produc e and use Kh.idi 
temains In fact the intransgience of the mill-owners mus’ make it imperative on 
us to insist on the exc lusive use of Khadi 

I do not think the ])uenlc obiertions about the couseiie--, oi deatness of Kha-h 
e\er w'eighed w'ltli Maharashtta which is known throughout the ( oumiv for iis simpli- 
c iiy and self-sarrific c InVinohi, T’)ante, Shankarrao Deva, B.alubhai Mcdita and 
Shanakar Rao Thakar Maharashtra h.is got a hand of Kh.uli woikcrs of whom any 
]novinc'C w'ould he jiroiid If only ediu aied M.ihaiashtnaiis m.dce up iheir minds o) 
a\ ail themselves fully of the services of ijiese selflesss wmkc'.s, Maharashtra w-ould 
be easily first in the rare for the l)0\co'l of fore ign r lo»h 

In this connection I would like to diaw \oin <ittention 10 the* bulletins ])ublished 
by that wddc awake S(*<.reiarv of the For* ign Chuh Bo\s oo CommiPee I hope those 
of you who are c onnee ted with daily or weekly unirnals will give these exiremelv 
well informec'l leaflets the widest public tty and those coupc'Cc'd wrh local Boards 
and Municipalities w ill push forward the l>o\< ott programme by taking up in then 
respective 01 ganisations tlie proposals suggcs'ed by tie Foreign Cloth Boycott 
Committee, m/ , imiiosilion of a prohibition octioi duty on all foreign i loth imported 
w ithin the local area. ( \emi>Mon of liandsjnin and liandwovcn Khadi from all the 
loc.d duties and making all their dotli jiiiic bases in haiidspun and hanclwoven Khadi 

About the laigei coinnum.il piohltm 1 w isli u was jiossiklc for me o speak 
^Mth confidence P)Ut wiih the recent communal riots and (old-hloodcd and brutal 
murders in some places, still fresh in oui memotv, I am afraid I cannot hope to infect 
voLi w'ith iriy fiilh in Hindu-Musliin umtv The responsibility for the c uh of blood- 
shed must be taken by tliosc who ha\ing influera e witli the' m.isscs do not put a 
( iirb on their pen anvl tongue There may be daikci tunes in store for us. and a vei 
heavier toll may be triken, but I am >-ure that sooner 01 kiter llu* propag.indists of 
revenge ami retaliation will see the senseles'.ness of then suu idal policy 

In the meanwhile, let the s.nicr elements in botli the communities lealise tbai 
the communal sc|uabbk‘s haye been made possible l>y oin inmiivily and apadiy 
towards the Congress programme and the moment the < ouniry is instinct with a 
strong current of fresh and jiiiiifying energy in the shape of (onstriu tive work, much 
of the mischief w'lll cease. 

Indeed the various items of the constructive piograrnme are interdependent and the 
complete achievement of one Item cannot but react on tlie other items. I say this 
from my experience of my little work in Bardoli and the Raniparaj (Hill Tribe) villages 
of Bardoh and other talukas m the Baroda territory It wxas the sure found.ilion 
of constructive work, on however small a scale, in Bardoli that the edifice of Safya- 
graha could be built, and in the Raniparai villages .ibstinem e fiom drink has followed 
.IS a matter of course in the wake of Khadi. 

Thk Land Rkvenuk PROl5LK^r 

Among your provincial problems there is one with which I am somewhat familiar 
and over which I should like to dwell for a moment The peasant! y in Maharashtra 
is seething with discontent over the settlement Reports of various talukas that there 
arc being issued from time to time. They are not leports of Settlement Officers but of 
Enhancement Officers who seem to be under the impression th. at they would not be 
worth their salt unless they recommended the maximum enhancement. As eaily 
as 75 years ago it was recognised that the assessments were fixed without any 
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leference to the cultivator, who was told that if he did not choose to pay he might 
throw the land up and the same \icious disregard for what the cultiv%ator “Rs to 

say has continued all these years I mav not say anything about the revelations 

in P»ard()li fot the report of the Inqiiuy Officers is yet to be out. But it is ao open 
secret that the reports of the Assistant Settlement Officer and the Settlement 
Commissioner revealed an utter absence of inquire and there is no reason to doubt 
that what happened in Bardob mav have happened at other jilace*^ 

Whatever tl^e report of the Bardoli Inquiiy^ Officers let the Bardoli SatyaRT^”^ 
be a c''nstant remindei to the peasantry throughout our presidency of their inde- 
feasible r'ght to be heard before anvthing like a •settlement’ is imposed on them* 
But let them also learn the w'a> of being effec»ivelv heaid The policy in Maha- 
rashtra seeru'' to have been to advi^'C the peasants to refuse to pav a rupee out of 

the whole revenue demand, or someiimcb the amount of the enhancement I apj»re- 

cia^e at the back of this trobev. a desire on the part of the leader's not to ])iit the 
]>oor peasants ro niiicb loss and suffering that a no-ta\ programme necessarily entails 
But the pobrv lias its obvious disad\anfagc, namelv that no one takes the agitation 
seriously and in the end It pro\ es very nmcb like a game of hide and seek If a 
Settlement has no rational i)asis ills not the enbai'cement that is waong but ibo 
whole revenue demand fixed ai cording to that settlement that is wTong The 
refusal to tiav the whole* demand is therefoie the only tnie and logical as ultimately 
tire most effective form of tnotcsi against an uniust settlement I wmiild humbly 
*-uggest <hat in agitanons of this cbarac ter you mav not count the matetial <’ost and 
if our goal is to make men of our meek and servile peasantry we must ae custom 
them to go ihiougb voluntniy suffering and self-denial You cannot do so w'ithout 
establishing a real, living contact w’ub them and in that ronnee non 1 may in all 
liuiiiilhv offer you the lesson and the example of Bardoli One thing that (ontii- 
buted to the tenai ity of the Bardoli peasants which made their Satyagraha irresistible 
was the large aimv of wotkers that w’e pin. ed at the service of the peasants — 
w'orkers ready to do the meanest of diPies at all hours of the day and night and 
ready to go thi-ougli anv amount of suffering Without the living bond of that orga- 
nisation we should not have been able to keep the peasants together and to r-aise 
ikeir rapacity foi suffering to the pitch that w'as the wonder anil admiration of all 
In this connection mav I offer inv bear'y congratulations to those w'ho ably organised 
ibe Sai\agralia in Mira] and to the Irrave peasants who by their determination to 
*'i(ffer w'rested lustice fioin an unwilling State 

b 1^- not ni\ purpose there to go into the Hismn of die lexenue (|iicsMon, 
and to dilau' on how tire land iTvenue in all ])arls of oin ]ircsidency presses 
litavily on the poor agnrultuiisl W'bo is getting inoie and more impoverished 
dfi\ by day Biiit one or twm fac«s of the rexrnne pobr\ in our ]iiesulcncv 
deserve to be mentioned as they affect ’\tahaiashiia in a particular mannei. 
Two Mabara'-htra members in the local T.egislative Council mo\ed lesolntions 
in 1924 and 1027 seeking to get the Government (o carry out the reion.n^en 
daiion of the Joint ParliamenMry Committer to bring the process of the land 
revenue assessment under elosei regulation Both resolutions were passed bN' 
large majority, but revision ‘settlements have been mt»oduced and enbamed 
assessment collected in seveial talukas in the teeth of those resolutions A 
land Revenue Assessment Committee was appointed but the recommendations 
of the majonty of them weie turned dowm, and those of a narrow* clique of 
officials in the levcnue Department adopted in the Government resolution and 
a legislation wa« suggested w*hich was calculated to defeat the very objects 
of the recomendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee That clique of 
officials seems to resent the very suggestion of the raiyats claiming a voice 
ill revenue matter, and seems to be wedded to a conspiracy to prevent any 
attempt to dislodge them from their entrenchments. That conspiracy has to 
be fought tooth and nail and I w*ant you to give that matter your earnest 
attention. 


Resolutions 

The Maharashtra Provincial Conference adopted resolutions expressing pro- 
found sorrow at the death of Lala Lajpat Rai, congratulating President Patel 
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on his bold and courageous stand in ruling out the Public Safety Bill in the 
last session of the Assembly, expressing resentment at the Public Safety Ordi- 
nance and calling on taluks and districts to organise the peasantry. 

The Meerut Prisoners 

When the conference reassembled m the evening resolutions were iinani 
mously passed condemning the treatment accorded to Meerut Conspiracy pii- 
soners and appealing for contributions to the defence fund. 

Sui'PORi To Nehru Report 

Another resolution whilst adhering to the Madras Congress liulependencc 
resolution .k conled whole-hearted support to the amended Nehru Report and 
appealed to leaders to popularise the same and push forward the Congress 
Programme, 

The Conference con lemned fanatical murders .is detrimental to national 
interests and suppor ed boyc oU of foreign cloth. 

Closing the proceedings, amidst cries of “Bandemataram”, Mr. Patel exhorted 
Maharashtra to push forward the Congress consirucuve piograuime and prejiare for 
the coming fight. 


The Bcrar Provincial Conference 

The Fiisi Beiar Provincial Conference opened at Yeotmal on the -VW/t d/c^rc// 
1921^ under the Piesidentship of Mi. (' Relkai. A large number of delegates 
from different parts attended. 

Mr. M. S Ane\, Chairman, Reception Committee, explained how owing to the 
disinclination of the C P. Marathi Province to < ontiiuK* co operation with Bcrar, 
this piovince was obliged to begin to hold its own conhircmce of whuh the 
liresent was the first term of a scries Mi Aney, however, refused to discuss 
the logical corollary of the formation of a new Bcrar Piovinco for the present as 
piemature. 

Aftci leading of messages, the formal proposal of the tdeciion of the president 
was catried by acclamation. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. Kelk\r then delivered an extempore address in which he mainly discussed 
ilie various alternative methods of winning Sw.iraj. These were, he said, 
s])intual, metai)hysical and material. Personally he was not an atheist but he 
appreciated the value of spiritual thinking. But no people could rest over their own 
oars throwing the entire responsibility upon the shoulders of the Almighty, eithei 
to turn up an Avatar for India or make a gift of sell-GoverniueiU 10 India out of the 
Land of Miracles There was however such a thing as fatality even in the world’s 
affairs and he for one believed that looking to the fact that India was out-distanced 
by England from generation in point of physical knowledge, material resources 
and modern warlike equipments, India might look forward to England sooner or 
later to get into her own complications arising out of her imperial greed. He cued 
the example of England itself when ultimately freed from Roman imperialism 
and declared that England’s difficulty was India's opportunity The people 
however must keep themselves prepared to take over Swaraj which may have to be 
yielded to them by England. 

As for metaphysical Swaraj he appreciated the value of soul-force which was a 
great factor in national effort but Swaraj was a national and essentially a material 
problem to be solved by hard concrete effort. Swaraj also consisted in things to be 
enjoyed and exercised materially. He therefore laid great stress upon the objective 
method of activity and agitation and recommended the readiness of the nation to 
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accept a wide menial variety in human nature and deprecated the putting of single 
isolated ideas before the nation as the only exclusive means of working for and 
achieving Swaraj 

He then referred at some length to the present policy of repression undertaken 
by the Government and explained what Communism and Fiolshevism weie really 
and how far India’s political agitation was really moved from communistic ideas. 
He claimed that the co-operative effort of the peasants and workers had not either in 
theory or practice overstepped the limits of legitimate bounds set up even by the 
piesent wide law in the Penal Code. He anticipated tha’ the evidence in the present 
conspiracy case would disclose only popular curiositv to understand the new 
doctrines c)f economic and political character which were being brought to the 
notice of the world by Fabian and So( iahst thinkers 

He predicted that repression like this would not end profitably for the Govern- 
ment but only art to the advantage of piogressixe political agitation He leferred 
in panicular to the case of Mr. K P. Khadilkar, P'ditor, “Navakal”, once his col- 
league and CO- worker, and cited the example of Ins son readils stepping into his 
father’s place as an evidence that the young generation uould not go down under 
tlie steam rollei of repression hut would keep the flag flying 

In conclusion, he gave sujipoit to ihe Neliru Report but could not but criticise the 
elusive method of interpretation put upon such serious things as national ultimatums 
as sanctions behind the national agitation as such interpreiaiion left practically no 
substance. 


Resolutions 

Tlic Conleicnre met again on the next day, the ^ihlMank in i he moiningio 
discuss and express opinions on tlitferem subjects The Conference unanimously 
jiasscd a rcsolulion aciepiing the Nehru Report and also a lesolution jirotestiny 
against and condemning the indiscnminale repression launched in the country. 
Resolutions weic also passed demanding proportionate (lisUil>ution of finance, if not 
pioporiionate to the rev^enue subscribed ,\nother icsolntion protesting against 
land revenue code policy of die C P (iovermneni was also earned unanimously 
Kesoliilions advocating swadeshi, boycott, rifle club practice, town survey, 
national education etc , were passed unaiuinously 

'V\\Q Kf^oh it ion regarding thr Nvhm Repntt ran as follows ; — (a) “This Con- 
ference recoids its whole-hearted supjiort to the constiiution recommended by the 
Nehru Committee an 1 ratified by the All-Parlies Convention and earnestly appeals 
to that section of .Muslim and Sikh communities which have expressed their disap- 
proval on sue h groun Is as adequate justice has not been done to the interests of 
llie country a-, a whole, tins conferciK c is clearly of opinion that the aforesaid objec- 
tions are based more on sentiment th.in on substantial grounds. 

( b ) rjiis Conlerence is furthci of opinion that the Rejiort has received, notv itli- 
standmg opposition vociferouslj made by certain interested sections, a great amount 
of support in the country w hicli justifies the claini that it is die unanimous demand 
of the Indian jicople, 

( c ) This Conference congratulates the Municipaliiies and local self-governing 
bo lies such as District Councils and Local Boards in Berar on the patriotic stand 
taken by tliem in giving unqualified support to the Nehru Constitution by adopting 
resolutions at their special or general meetings. 

( d ) This Conference strongly repudiates the claims of certain deputations 
which appeared before the Simon Commission to speak in the name of non-Brahmins 
as well as the depressed classes in Berar who, the conference affirms, had given 
ample and unmistakable evidence of their readiness to stand by the Nehru demand 
at a large number of public meetings held throughout Berar under the auspices 
of the Berar All-Parties Conference held at AkoU and other centres organised for 
carrying on propaganda in favour of the Nehru demand during the last three months 
of the year 1928. 

( e ) The Conference ventures to give a timely but friendly warning to the 
Government of India and the British Parliament that any delay on their part in 
miC^ing an honest and statesmanlike move in tne direction of convening a Round 
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Table Conference to consider and meet the national demand will be fraught with 
serious and disastrous consequences to the State. 

The resolution regarding Repressive Policy ran as follows : — 

(a) This Conference being of firm opinion that communism is not likely to 
germinate in the soil of this country inasmuch as it is entirely alien and repulsive 
to the traditional and cultural policy of the Indian communities, strongly condemns 
the action of the Government in launching on an indiscriminate campaign of raids 
and arrests of a large number of persons connected with the movements of the 
workers' and peasants' unions and youth leagues as uncivilized. 

(b) The Conference enters its emphatic protest against the arbitrary action of 
the Governor- General-in- Council in disallowing the adjournment motion of which 
notice was given by Pt. Motilal Nehru in the Legislative Assembly to discuss the 
situation created by the aforesaid arrests and searches after the Hon’ble President 
hid ruled the same to be in order. 

(c) The Conference also records its strong and indignant disapproval of the 
policy of the Government to the free an J fe irlcss e>:pression of opinion on question 
of momentous importance to the country by starting a large number of prosecutions 
for offences of sedition against renowned journalists and publicmen in different 
provinces during the past few months 

(d) The Conference places on record its profound sen e of appreciation of the 
services rendered to the country by Mr. Sambamurti and other public men either 
convicted or accused of offence of sedition during the present period of repression 
and congratulates them all on the spirit of heroism shown by them in facing pro- 
secutions and consequent jiersecution. The Conference regards the prosecution under 
the Police Act against ^Iahatma Gandhi and his colleagues in Bengal as peevish 
and wholly disgraceful to the Government of Bengal and the Government of India. 


The C. P. Marathi Provincial Conference 

Mr. K. F .Narunan, President-elect of the C. P. Marathi Provincial Political 
Conference arrived at Nagpur on the 9lh MARC II 1929 and was given a hearty 
reception at the Ry. Station Prior to the Conference he hoisted the National Flag 
which according to the speaker was the emblem of the peoples’ determination to die 
if necessary for their national cause. 

The Conference commenced at 9 M. with the “Bandemataram” song. Dr. 
Khare, Chairman, Reception Committee accorded a hearty welcome to the President- 
elect and the delegates and visitors He expressed satisfaction that the boycott of 
the Simon CoinmissiOii was a splendid success an 1 asked the audience to make the 
boycott success at Nagpur when the Commission were due at Nagpur on March 14 . 
After reviewing the political situation in the country he asked the audience to carry 
on an intense propagan la for the boycott of foreign cloth 

Presidential Address 

Mr. Nariman then deliveied his presidential address in English. Re assured 
the minorities that under Swaraj they would not suffer by virtue of their being 
minorities. 

Referring to party politics in India Mr. Nariman said : “You cannot leave out 
of consideration the Moderates who believe that British rule is in the intierest of the 
country, though the Britishers do wrong acts ; but happily that belief has received 
the last kick by the appointment of the Simon Commission, and they have now 
jomed the Nationalist ranks for boycotting the Commission. The old British policy 
of self wiU stand as long as the British Raj is here. All talk about British justice, 
equality and no discrimination between the various races is humbug. He quoted 
Lord Lytton to substantiate his charge, that the British policy was one of prohibiting 

50 
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Indians from acquiring their rights. Self-government to India was considered as a 
national calamity for England, as a revolution of a material and economic nature 
would have to be faced by her. Mr. Nariman quoted Dr. Rutherford who held that 
British administrators in India were definitely inferior to Indians, and were like babies 
by the side of Indian giants who were better statesmen with political vision. 

Constitutional agitation had been tried, and found wanting Bardoli, he said, 
stood as an instance of the success of a “no-iax” campaign, which alone could hasten 
the attainment of Swaraj. He added : “Unless you force the Government to give 
you what you want, you will get nothing.” Concluding, he appealed to the citizens 
to boycott completely the Simon Commission, when it comes to Nagpur. 

Mr. Nariman said that the fact of his selection for the presidentship for this 
conference from a minor community, was a sure sign that in the Swanaj Government, 
the claims of the minor communities would not be overlooked. Continuing, he said, 
that, compared wnh the administration in other countries, the British administration 
in India was the darkest one in all respects The British were extravagant when the 
country was starving under foreign domination. He said that he had better experi- 
ence of constitutional agitation in the Legislative Council The appointment of the 
Simon Commission was a “fraud” No Commission appointed by the British Gov- 
ernment would give any rights. 

Resolutions 

After the presidential address the conference adopted unanimously Mr, Abhayan- 
kar*s resolution appealing for boycott of the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Abhayankar said that Swaraj would never be given by free will. It had to 
be wrested from unwilling hands He added that he would never allow the present 
rulers to leave this country, even if they intended to do so, until and unless India 
gamed and gathered strength to drive them away and was able to maintain and save 
this country from another foreign invasion and domination 

Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj, seconding the resolution, exhorted the people to be strictly 
non-violent even under provocation. 

The second resolution, advocating complete independence without interfering 
with the Calcutta Congress resolution about the time limit fixed by Mahatma Gandhi, 
was carried. 

Resolutions were also passed condemning the Government’s action in not sup- 
plying khadito Mr. Awari, who was m the Nagpur Jail, urging removal of untouch- 
ability and congratulating Seth Jamnalal Bajaj on throwing open his temple for 
“untouchables ” 

The conference also resolved that every self-iesiiecting person should oppose 
Ministership and no self-respecting person should accept office. 

The Conference further adopted resolutions c oiidemning ami protesting against the 
Bengal Government’s action in arresting and starting criminal proceedings against 
Mahatma Gandhi, congratulating Mr. Bulusu Sambamurthi on his sufferings and also 
Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and the Gujerati students, and appealing to the people to 
support boycott of foreign (doth and push on Khadi piopaganda. 


The Sind Provincial Conference 

Dewan Chamanlal, President-elect of the Sind Provincial Conference, arrived 
at Karachi on the 18th MAY 1929 in the morning, and proceeded m procession 
through the city to the Khalikdina Hall where the Conference opened at four in 
the afternoon. At the outset he performed the ceremony of unfurling the national 
flag in the presence of a large crowd. In a short speech he pointed out the impor- 
tance of the National Flag, emphasising that each one of the audience was a 
“gate-keeper of India” and impressed upon them the necessity of guarding their flag. 
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Dewan Chamanlal in his Presidential address referred at length to the poverty of 
the agriculturists aud the inadequacy of the present measures aiming at ameliora- 
tion of their lot. Referring to the Sukkiir Barrage Scheme, he said : 

“Most of us are indebted to my fi lends Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram and Mr. 
Govindanand for the keen insight with which they have brought the subject of the 
Sukkur Barrage prominently to the notice of the public. What is the position ? 
Out of a population of 3,500,000 in Sind, 2,800,000 or so live on agriculture. The 
cultivable land is about 6,500,000 acres owned by 200,000 landlords, 66 per cent of 
these own between 5 and 15 acres. As Mr. Mulrai says this is hardly enough to 
keep body and soul together. To put it in another way, a little over 2,000 of 
landholders hold nearly one-third of the total land, whereas two million agriculturists 
are helpless serfs, houseless, half-naked, ill-fed and illiterate. 

“Now, three million acres of new land are going to be made available as a result 
of the construction of the Sukkur Barrage. Is this land to be handed over to 
landlords who already possess a surfeit of it ? 

“Men in Sind have been known to own as much as hundred thousand acres of 
land. Why should not this land, which is the property of the nation, be kept by the 
nation for the benefit of the nation ? Are there not enough hungry people to feed 
in Sind, for whose benefit this land could be worked as nationalised property ? If 
the Bombay Government fight shy of keeping this land as a trust for the people, I 
make a suggestion to them. I am prepared to form a co-operative society of Sind 
agriculturists, and, under the aegis of this society keep the property in trust, for the 
nation, divide it into 25 acre plots for each family and pay for it out of the savings 
of individual members, sprcarl over a number of years This suggestion has already 
been made. If Sind is to save itself from increasing destitution this is the only way, 
namely, putting into actual practice the doctrine of Socialist Co-operation. 

“I am mindful of the example from Canada in making this suggestion. In that 
great wheat-producing country, the majority of the wheat producers have fanned 
co-operative selling and marketing organisations for their wheat, with the result that 
they have eliminated the middleman and ensured the fullest and best price for the 
producer. We want a wheat pool in India, and we might just as well make a 
beginning with a land pool in Sind. Your slogan should be “no more sales of land 
by auction The land for the people.*' Meantime, let us form a co-operative land 
pool, and open immediate negotiations with the Government. 

“It is from such a small beginning that we shall march to the achievement of the 
greater ideal. There is no short cut to that ideal. Progress is slow and difficult. 
Sudden victories that find us unprepared are worse than defeats Therefore, my 
friends, I appeal to you to get for business, and do a little scientific thinking on 
Socialist lines, collect data, start discussion, carry on propaganda and educate our 
people to think socialistically, lest, when the dav of Indian Swaraj dawns, it should 
find us unprepared to shoulder the responsibilities of achieving co-operatively for 
the people, prosperity and a free and civilised existence. 

"Does it need my voice to assert that the present system is wrong and injurious ? 
li IS only the short-sighted Britisher and the self-seeking Indian who think that bitter- 
ness has not been created between nation and nation The threat of a great struggle, 
in case the Indian demand is not conceded within a given time, the great wave of 
an economic unrest sweeping over this continent, these things no man who has the 
interest of his people at heart or who has a temporaiy responsibility to share as 
ruler can contemplate with satisfaction 

“I feel convinced that the younger generation wants to settle down to business, 
the business of feeding, educating, cleaning and civilising this great land of ours. 
We want to do better than Canada in wheat, America in steel, China in cotton — 
and this on a national scale for the national benefit. We want to revive the artistic 
and literary glory of our country. We want 10 bring the world to the door of the 
peasant's hut. We want him to feel, to know, to realise that he is living in the 20th 
century, the century of ^^reat artists, poets, musicians, scientists, writers and thinkers. 
To-day what does civilisation mean to him ? It means, perhaps, a more scientific 
way of grinding him in the dust. As far as he is concerned, he is completely denied 
all the joy of modern existence, and all the benefis of scientific research and modern 
invention. None of us can contemplate this state of alfairs with equanimity. 
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“Let me say to Great Britain. It is easy to govern for a time by arbitrary rule. 
It is easy to fill jails with your opponents. None of these things is desirable. The 
self-interest of India and the self-interest of Great Britain demand an immediate 
truce, and a lasting peace. A nationally powerful and an economically prosperous 
India will mean happiness not only for the millions of my countrymen, but happiness 
also for the millions of those who inhabit the Biitish Empire outside India, That to 
my mind is a self-evident economic proposition. Instead of bitterness, let us have 
friendship. Instead of unrest, let us have peace. Instead of an India dangerous to 
the health and well-being of the world, let us have an India that will be the bulwark 
of modern civilisation. We are eager to get on with this woik of reconstruction. 
What will the statesmen of Great Britain say ? The India of to-day and of to-morrow 
will pause for a reply. Meanwhile, my friends, let us close our ranks. Let us place 
m the forefront our programme of economic emancipation Let us marshal our 
forces against the three generals of Death — Poverty, Hunger and Disease ; and 
when the day’s work is done, may we, of the younger generation, have the consolation 
of feeling that our labours have not been in vain.” 


The Kathiawad Political Conference 

The fifth session of the Kathiawad Political Conference began Us sessions at 
Morvi on the SOfh MARCH 7929 and continued on the nevt two days under the 
Presidentship of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Among the distinguished visitors 
present were Mahatma Gandhi, H. H the Maharaja Saheb of Morvi, Sir 
Prabhashanker Pattani, Mr. Darbar Gapaldas, Mr. Amritlal Thicker, the Imam 
of Bavazir and Sheth Haji Abdal Gam Beg Mahomed 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of his speech on the present situation, emphasise 1 
the need for co-optration between the Princes and the people and of constructive work 
in the States He said that the self-imposed restriction laid down in the Porbandar 
session last year against criticism of individual States, was not an impediment in the 
way of their progress, but on the contrary gave the people enough opportunities for 
real work. 


The Preudential Address 

After numerous messages had been read out, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel read his 
address which dealt with the various political and economic problems of Kathiawad 
States In the course of his speech the Sardar said : — 

“The position of the Indian States to-day is not only awkward, but almosi lament- 
able. Nowheie else in the world do such anachronic institutions exist. In Kathiawai 
there are a number of States, big and small. Over them all has been kept a *vatcli- 
sentinel by the Imperial Government, of what is known as the “paramount po /er” 
Nothing IS beyond his knowledge. To depend to-day on treaties and treaty rights 
entered into by the East India Company with Indian States with a view to consolidate 
its power m this country, in accordance with requirements of the situation then 
prevailing, is just like a drowning man attempting to catch a straw. That they are 
re(|uired to brief counsels at the cost of millions of their subjects’ hard-earned money 
to interpret these obsolete treaties in itself, indicates the lamentable plight of these 
Spates. Have we ever heard anything like friendship existing between a lion and a 
jackal ? A host of your Princes go out on tours on the Continent every year, and 
yet have we ever heard any of them being given a grand ovation in any of these 
countries in Europe ? What was the force behind the royal receptions and magna- 
nimous ovations staged in honour of His Majesty the Amir Amanullah Khan of 
Afghanistan when he paid last year a visit to some of these countries in Europe ? 
The reason is not far to seek. 

“Even in this intricate situation onr Princes can do a lot if they have the will to do. 
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By making administration responsible to the people, they can transform the weaker 
States into strong ones. There is greater safety in the Princes securing the goodwill 
of the people than in seeking the illusory protection of the Imperial power. ‘The 
days of unbridled autocracy are gone * India is a nation as such, and it is impractic- 
able to divide her into two parts — Indian India and British India — and to have 
administrative machineries of a different nature for both. The customs and social 
structure of the people of the country are one. The governance of the country is 
bound to be uniform ; and it cannot afford to be uneven. The British Indian subjects 
have grown impatient for Swaraj and independence, and no power can retard the 
progress of a people who are determined to acquire their freedom. Whatever be the 
differences of opinion as to the nature of this independence or Swaraj, it is but certain 
that momentous changes in the present administrative system of British India are 
bound to take place presently. These changes are bound, indirectly or directly to 
tell upon the conditions in Indian Slates. In an Empire, which is based on the 
principle of limited monarchy, it is no loyalty to hojie to enjoy an unrestrained 
autocracy. Real loyalty lies in an imitation of the Emperor Those States who have 
tried to read the signs of the time and introduce popular institutions within their 
territories, have lost nothing. The States have no reason f) distrust their subjects 
The Indian people by nature and inherent instinct are trustful and liberal minded 
The Thakor Saheb of Rajkot has just commenced a little constitutional advance and 
we hastened to vote him an address of our appreciation of his move from this very 
platform at Bhavanagar. Distrust begets fear ; whereas confidence in the people 
ensures safety of the States. ‘ ‘It must always be remembered that the State is for 
the people and not the people for the State ** 

“The agriculturist in British India has been impoverished under the cruel land- 
revenue system of the Government And in imitating the British Indian system 
Indian States have made it all the more aggres-ive ; and consequently, the agricul- 
turist of Kathiawar is in a sorry plight to-day Besides, there is not one fixed policy 
Thousands of agriculturists are being reduced into mere labourers and many are 
migrating from Kathiawar in search of sufficient labour elsewhere The agriculturist 
who once upon a time used to feed himself sufficiently with plenty of milk, butter 
etc., to-day does not get two square meals He does not live but merely exists. T1 e 
State that allows such a peasantry' to die, knowingly or unknowingly, digs its own 
grave. The land revenue must be assessed only in consonance with their capacity 
to pay, and that too must be spent for their welfare It is a matter of regret that 
both these essential points are overlooked to-day in most of the States. 

“The greatest sin of the British rule in India is the deliberate destruction of India’s 
only cottage industry. Our country before the advent of British rule not only 
produced sufficient clothing for her sons and daughters but used to export several 
lakhs worth of cotton products to other countries. There was not one mill in the 
country 1 n those days and all the cloth manufactured was hand-spun and hand- 
woven. India’s destitute millions used to earn their living without any investment. 
.All these millions have lost their means of living and there is no other industry that 
would employ them. If the Indian States had so desired, they could have saved 
their subjects from this calamity. Kathiawar is a splendid field for Khaddar produc- 
tion. It has plenty of cotton. At the end of the agricuhural season, thousands 
have to leave Kathiawar in search of labour outside. Thus you have all the required 
facilities ; you can save lakhs of rupees by shutting your doors against foreign cloth. 
Khaddar nriust therefore find a place in the palaces and in the Government institu- 
tions even in the very interests of the State itself. There is no other royal road to 
the economic amelioration of our people. 

“The religions of both the great communities populating this sacred land, the 
Hindus and Muslims, preach Prohibition. It is a great sin to imitate the excise 
policy of a foreign Government in trading in liquor and promulgating the drink evil, 
simply with a view to augment the revenue resources of the State. It in no way 
lends prestige to our States. I know certain States in Kathiawar have set a noble 
example by the introduction of Prohibition Rules in their territories ; and it is up 
to us now to see that this contagious “epidemic” of drink is driven out from our 
limits altogether at an early date. 

“The plight of the “untouchables” is more pitiable in Kathiawar than in other 
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parts of the country. They are put to numerous hardships in railway travelling. 
It is the function of the State to protect the weak The strong can protect them- 
selves. The Princes, if tliey will, can do much to redress their grievances. 

‘The primary function of our Conference is to adopt means to pour life into a 
lifeless people This task needs a number of selfless youngsters to go to the country 
and live amongst the people. To-day, there exists no bond between the people and 
your Conference. That bond must be created. To me, it appears there is no other 
means, but the spinning wheel to create these bonds It is a leaf from the book of 
my experience I am conscious that it would be a bitter pill to swallow for those 
who are enamoured of the machine age Fulchanbhai and other workers who have 
been eye-witnesses to the splendid work being done amongst the Rani Paraj in 
Vedchhi near Pardoli will testify to the potential powers of the Charkha. You ask 
them what a change the Charkha has wrought amongst this once poverty-stricken, 
oppressed and dnnk-soiled populace A self-confident man never gives himself up 
to despair, who would not pride himself to have been born in a land that gave birth 
to the gieatest living man of the age who has been preaching to an ailing humanity 
his gospel of “Truth, Non-violence and Love 

Resolutions 

Among the important Resolutions that were passed (i) Urging Princes to introduce 
responsible government based on representative institutions, (2) for declaration of 
rights of citizenship such as rights of association, free speech, free press, pure 
justice, sei urity of person and properly, (A for immediate removal of Viramgam 
lustorn cordon (4) abolition of forced labour. (5) urging Princes to put State 
budgets to votes of State assemblies and to fix their civil list, (6) to remove inter-statal 
< ustom lines, (7) for appointment of a Joint Board for management of Kathiawad 
State Railways 

The confcren( c adopted the Nehru Scheme relating to Indian States and urged 
the Princes to abide by it. 

A resolution expressing sympathy with the great movement for Swaraj and 
programme of work laid down by the Congress was passed. 

Mr. Manilal Kolhari speaking on this resolution asked all present to enlist 
themselves as members of the Congress, to boycott foreign cloth, wear khaddar and 
give their quota of earnings to the congress funds 

Uis appeal for funds met with a hearty response and over three thousand rupees 
were subscribed on the spot for work for untouchables for which Mahatma Gandhi 
had asked for Rs j;,ooo in his speech The Conference then terminated 


The Utkal Provincial Conference 

The 3rd session of the Utkal Provincial Conference w'as held at Balasore on 
{hti 30th MARCH 1929 under (he presidency ofBabu Gopabandhu Chaudhury. 
Many prominent public men fioni all part of Orissa attended the Conference. 
The first day's meeting terminated after the presidential address. The President 
in couise of h is address gave an outline of the national programme and the duty of 
the country at this national juncture. He spoke of the dire poverty of the oriya 
people and said that without amelioration of the economic distress political eman- 
cipation of the country was impossible. He next referred to the boycott of foreign 
cloth and explained how national industry had been ruined by foreign exploitation 
and fervently exhorted the people to develop khadi mentality which alone would 
ensure India’s salvation. 

The important resolutions passed in the conference included programme of impend- 
ing struggle of 1930 under the leadership of Mrhatma Gandhi, enrolment of Congress 
members, starting of branch Congress Organisation and vigorous boycott of foreign 
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cloth were the important items in the programme decided to be taken up by the 
Congress. Another resolution moved, seconded and supported by ladies asking the 
women-folk of Orissa to take up Congress work was passed with great enthusiasm. 
Two other resolutions one regarding amalgamation of oriya-speaking tracts and the 
other demanding « arrying into efect the Flood Committee Report were passed 
unanimously. 

The President, while winding up the procceedings highly praised the youths of 
Balasore for their enthusiasm and exhrrted the audience to take up the Congress 
work without delay so that India may be free by 1930. 

Other Conferences 

A Youth Conference was held at Balasore after the Provincial Conferem e under 
the presidency of Sj. Rajkrishna Bose. There was a large gathering of youths who 
di'jplayed great energy and enthusiasm and made the Conference a complete success. 
A youth league was started and resolutions about boycott of for.Mgn cloth, removing 
opium evil and introducing other social reforms, were passed. 

On the same day a Woman’s Conference was held in the Townhall under the 
presidency of Sm Sarala Devi There was a large gathering of ladies and resolu- 
tions about social reform and boycott of foreign cloth were passed. 


The Bengal Provincia 1 Youth Conference 

The Bengal Provincial Youth Conference met at Rangpur on the MA/iCf/ 
1929 under the Presidency of Sj Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, the great Bengali 
novelist. The following is an exhaustive summary of the address delivered by him on 
the occasion . — 

“As in my literary works you will find problems but no solutions, so also in my 
address you will find problem but no answer It is for the Youth Associations to 
furnish an answer. This is the principal feature of my address. Let one thing be 
clear at the outset. That an Youth Association is at least partly concerned with 
politics, It is no use denying. This is one of its functions. The Bengal Provincial 
Conference is going to meet here two days hence When the objective of both these 
bodies IS about the same, what is the necessity of holding the separate Youth 
Conference Though the two bodies have much the same exterior, when we look from 
inside the difference is very great indeed The Congress is old like myself. The 
Youth Conference is young and pure hot blood still flows down its arteries, as it were 
The Congress is the tiuc resort of brainy men, lawyers and experienced politicians but 
the Youth Association is built up by intense earnestness and devotion of youth. 
The former is guided by acute worldly wisdom, the other is pi opelled by natural 
spontaneity of life. That is why the independence resolution which was passed 
at the Madras Congress as a result of agitation and excitement was neither true nor 
natural. Owing to this reason it did not endure. Before a year passed, it was 
nullified. The Calcutta Congress once again demanded dominion status instead of 
independence, but the younger generation did not heed this. 

Wherever f glance, I behold the red rays of youthful regeneration. Not only in 
politics but in social and economic sphere, there is a new awakening. They are now 
realising that without them the well-nigh insoluble problems of the world can never 
be solved. The older generation sometimes reprimand them and say to the youths 
that they are inexperienced. Why do not the youths say in reply that their revolt is 
against the so-called experience ? 

But let me not be misunderstood. The Congress is the only national institution 
which does not submit to insult and opinion. In 1921, the Congress adopted non- 
violent non-cooperation, the soul of which was khadi and charka and Swaraj was 
promised by the 31st December. Inspiration came from outside Bengal but the 
number of men who went to jail, the quantity of khaddar and the number of charkas 
and the numbei of sacrifices made in Bengal were without a parallel in India. How 
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was this possible ? Because, in all probability except the Punjab, no other province 
can claim to a part of deep love which the Bengal youths cherish for the country. 
That is why the “Bandemataram’* emanatCvl from Bengal and in Bengal was born 
the great soul Deshbandhti. 

Proceeding Sj. Chatterjee condemned the attitude of Mahatniaji after the Chauri- 
Chaiira incident as a result of which all hopes of India were dashed to the ground. The 
weaklings in Bengal outside the jail upset the work of Deshbandhu. Another situation 
had now been created by the Simon Commission, similar to that created by Jallian- 
vvallabag He found to his regret that the incident and programmes of 1921 were 
being repeated. Tlie leaders from outside were sitting on Bengal and he was afraid 
that nothing could happen by the 31st December, 1929 The only hope lay in the 
youth of the country. They should take a leaf out of the anti-partition agitation when 
Bengal was entirely dependent on herself. The political leaders might claim Swaraj 
on the basis of tlic misdeeds of the bureaucracy during the last 150 years. But the 
youths had a different stand point. They would prefer independence to a dependent 
heavenly kingd )m To attain Ireedom, the price would have to be paid. Only the 
blood of youth could furnish that price. In every country in the world tlie youths 
had achieved freedom. There coiiUl not be exception in the case of India. 

There was one wo. d which was ftoitmg m this atmoshere of India, namelv, 

1 evolution. He wanted the youngmen to remember that in no country did the people 
seek revolution for the sake of revolution. Reil revolution was in the soul of an 
individual. Political revolution w.is possible only when the ground had been pre- 
pared by revolutionising the merciless society, a loveless religion, existing communal 
and caste relations, economic inequality and heartless treatment towards woman- 
hoo 1. If any of them had a revolutionary bent, they would not probably like his words 
It is no use simply blaming the Government for the Arms Act. What happened 
during hundreds of thousands of years when there was no Arms Act ? Bengal and 
Iiiviia were enslaved over and over again owing to our own internal differences. 
From the time of Joychand down to Mirjafar, this had happened. Even Deshbandhu 
had to waste most of his time and energy by fighting a section of his countrymen. 
In the youth as.sociations, there were inteinal disputes and several groups. 

In conclusion, Sj. Chatterjee laid stress on the boycott of British goods and 
British cloth He said that it was no use attempting the boycott of foreign goods or 
foreign cloths We should as soon as possible completely boycott the British clothes 
and for this purpose it would not be wrong to substitute even Japanese cloth as a 
substitute. Much energy should not be wasted over Khadi 

He condemned the philosophy of life which advised the curtailment of human 
want Discontent Was divine and progress would be furthered only by an attempt 
to satisfy our wants 

He referred to the last Bardoli agitation whirl) was extolled so much by Mr. 
Naiiman in his presidential speech at the Calcutta Youth Congress. He disliked one 
thing in that affair, namely, that leaders and workers should have proclaimed it as 
an economic question and not as a political question in order to bring about a 
compromise with the British Government. In conclusion Sj. Chatterjee paid a 
iiidiite to the \'olii nteers' Corps, organised by the last Calcutta Congress. 


Resolutions 

The Youth Conference reassembled on the nexr morning, the 30th March^ 
and adopted about 20 resolutions protesting against the repressive ineasures 
directed against the workers of the Bengal Youth Association for 
crushing the Youth Movement; strongly resenting the arrest of labour and 
peasants’ leaders with the object of crushing the Labour and Peasants’ 
movements ; demanding national independence as the goal and removal of all 
obstacles standing on the way of the youth ; urging upliftment of the labour and 
peasant classes and the youths to organise ; educate and uplift labour and peasant 
classes ; advocating physical cnlture and development and encouragement of the 
same by game and competitive physical feats ; protesting against arbitrary proscription 
of national literature and publications for suppressing national movements ; dis- 
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favouring admittance to the membership of the Youth Association to those supporting 
commuualism in any public sphere ; advocating total boycott of British goods as 
honouring self-respect and helping national movement and boycott of foreign goods 
whcie possible ; disapproving the present Boy Scout system as creating slave men- 
tality and advocating the reformation of the same on national lines ; urging students 
to put a stop to increasing female abductions, disipproving early marriage and sup- 
porting circulation of the Age of Consent Bill by the Sub-Committee of the Assembly 
and further urging 25 years as the marriageable age for youths and 18 for girls, and 
uiging the formation of a permanent Volunteer Corps. 

A resolution moved from the chair expressed condolence at the sudden and 
unexpected death of Lala Lajpat Rai. 

The resolutions condemning communal oigamsations as stumbling blocks to 
national solidarity, urging boycott of British cloths whole-heartedly and urging 
iciiioval of purdah, untouchability, caste system and all social disabilities were 
<ilso passed. 

F'urther resolutions urging an organisation of the preasants and workers on an 
economic: basis, condemning the Government for arresting the leaders of the peasants 
and workers and for launching on repressive legislation against the workers of youth 
associations all over the country were also passed. 

The conference further declared independence as the go.il of youth movement 
and exhorted the workers to do all they could to remove obstacles in the way of 
attaining the said goal. 

The conference further held the proscription of national liteiature as unlawful and 
high-handed. 'I'he Conference then terminated 


The Madras Youth Conference 

The pieliminary session of the Madras Youth Conference was held on the lOth 
FKBUi rAin' am m the Gokhalc Hall, Madras under the presidency of Mr. T. 
Prakasam 'Theie was a good gathering of the youths of the city. 

The proceedings beg.iii with the singing of national songs after which Mr. Trivi- 
kiama Kao delivcicd the welcome address. The following is a summary : — 

The Chairman’s Address 

Youth is essentially the period of highest activity and noblest aspirations. It is 
the transitional time when the emotions of a tender age blend harmoniously with 
the judgment of a dawning adolescence. Common aspirations enlivening their 
coniluct impart a tone of fellowship and brotherhood rarely experienced in any other 
stage of life. Therefore it is that the youth movement seeks to interpret and express 
the longings of the younger generation of our country men, to take an active part in 
our national struggle, to contribute that measure of support and to develop at the 
same time that spirit of understanding which will bring harmony and efficiency into 
personal, social and international relations. 

The newly awakened youth have begun to realise more than evei that for long 
ages a peculiarly unproductive, irrational turn had been given to their training and 
conduct. Free thinking, independent judgment and an unoppressed view of life had 
been denied to them because of established usage, hoary tradition, superstitious 
sentiments or a so-called elderly guidance. It is their challenge to convention and 
dogma that forms the soul and substance of their conduct and behaviour. The 
more objectively and analytically the sentiments of the new youth movement are 
translated into action, the more effectively would they function in their liberating 
purpose. The spirit and vitality of youth must not only be conserved but also 
directed into fruitful channels of humanistic endeavour. 

Referring to the question of students and politics, Mr. Rao ridiculed the idea 
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that there should ever be an attempt to dissuade students from politics. And the 
speaker believed that “it develops on the youths to put forth the best of their talent 
and energy towards the task of reconstructing our political fabric and towards 
achieving for India a respected place in the comity of nations.** 

Touching on the Guzerat College strike, Mr. Rao said :~“It holds out an object 
lesson both to the educational authorities and to the students in the need for methods 
of conciliatory administration on the one side and the value of self-reliance, individual 
discipline and national dignity on the other.** 

As regards communalism, the speaker was of the opinion that separatist forces 
and artificial barriers in any form (either from state or society) must be levelled down 
in developing a healthy and complete national life. Concluding, Mr. Rao said ; — 

“Young India must to-day judge for herself her destination and destiny. Schemes 
of political advancement are kept before the country advocating different modes of 
national emancipation. To my mind, there is one and only one ideal that must guide 
our aspirations and influence our conduct. We find ourselves to-day not merely as 
the inheritors of a rich and ancient culture but also as participants in an enlarged 
life of humanity seeking peace, contentment and prosperity Isolated life of India 
as such would imperil her future and stay back her precious contribution to the 
world*s higher life. An indispensable condition to this flowering of her genius is 
freedom. So long as she lives a humiliated and emasculated career by remaining in 
subjection deprived of those inalienable rights of directing and shaping her destinies, 
that genius cannot blossom and thus cannot contribute towards the common riches 
of world culture. Her subjection is not only a national calamity but also a world 
disaster awaiting immediate ledemption.’* 

The Presidential Address 

Mr T PRAKASAM, in the course of his presidential address, said that he readily 
agreed to preside over the Conference, because he always felt that he was still a 
student, a student with very imperfect knowledge. Before he entered the Assembly 
his ignorance about the working of the Indian constitution and about the economic 
condition of India so far as it related to the people at large was great. Speaking about 
the question of students taking part in politics, Mr. Prakasam said : 

“When we are to-day face to face With a great national struggle advice is being 
given by some elders that students should eschew politics completely. If students 
should eschew it altogether, they will not be fit for any work. By entering into poli- 
tics, I do not mean that when you are in colleges, when you are trying to pass exami- 
nations, you should become act ve politicians with us and that you should get into 
the heated and excited atmosphere of the present political agitation always. Politics 
IS nothing if you are ignorant people It implies full knowledge of the condition of 
one's own country, if not the conditions of the outside world When I am addressing 
you on the question of politics it is my desire that no student should be ignorant of 
the political and the economic conditions of the country Why should we find so- 
much depression all around, in the youth conferences or in other political confer- 
ences ? The problem of the day is unemployment. What is it due to ? When we 
appeal to you to be patriotic, to come and jo n the Simon Boycott demonstrations, 
why should there be any trouble ? If you had known the conditions of the country, 
if you had been taught in the schools and colleges anything of the economic condi- 
tions of your country, anything of the political working of the constitutions of your 
country, there is no need to-day to appeal to the youths of the country. If you have 
been studying about the revenue which the Government takes from the people, from 
the students for educational purposes and how much of the revenues are being utilised 
for the legitimate purposes of education, of cultivation and developing the indus- 
tries, there would have been no difficulty on such occasions as these. If you had 
known that when a sum, nearly twenty crores is collected from a particular area and 
that only about half a crore had been spent for the benefit of that area during the 
last 30 years, there would have been no trouble when such appeals are being made 
to the youth of the country and to the masses. Last year and the year before 
there was a fight between the Government of India and the elected representatives 
with regard to the exchange question, whether the ratio should be ish. 6d. or ish. 
4d. The Government has managed to get a success on that question. The los$ 
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sustained by Ae poor people and by our tradesmen is extending annually over more 
than one hundred crores. We have allowed ani our leaders have committed serious 
errors in me jxist. There was for us an occasion to collect a crore of rupees, and if 
that had been spent in establishing one central national educational institution, where 
real education could be given to all students, we would have been able to do some 
service to the motherland. What is it that you are doing to solve the unemployment 
problem? The Government is rot interested in doing anything in this direction. 
\ou have to face and solve the problem. You would have been able to solve it, if 
you had been given the right education, and if you had been told how many employ- 
men's are there under the Government. If you had known the real state of affairs, 
you would have been thinking for yourselves even while studying in schools and 
rolleges about your future careers That is not the case now. Those friends of 
inine who non-co-operated and have suffered miserably are again compelled by 
.circumstances to come back and join the colleges to-day. That is because they had 
no right education. I don’t really understand why the Government should have the 
trepidity to propound rules for the guidance of the conduct of young men, when they 
don’t take the least possible interest to see that the young men are provided for when 
they had passed out of the colleges The present system of education has onlv 
made all of us fit for clerks’ places. Politics, those people might not teach you. I 
only wish there is opportunity for students to learn politics, and there is an institution 
where the young men should be taught all that is requited for the equipment of their 
future lines. How else can you be fit ? To say that students should not know any- 
thing of politics is, in my opinion, very wrong I would call it a crime to keep 
students in the dark with regard to the constitution of their country The unemploy- 
ment question comes because you have been kept away from the knowledge required 

I dint agree with the sentiments expressed in the presidential address given to 
another section of the youth two days ago. His advice was that students should not 
get into politics, should not do anything which would displease the Government and 
the University authorities. While giving that advice he asked those very student.s 
to present a welcome address to the Simon Commission. If it was his real belief that 
students should have nothing to do with politics and that they should take his advice 
seriously, is it right that he should call upon them to get into the worst possible 
matter of the boycott of the Simon Commission and induce them to draft an address 
wh^ the whole country is against that Commission ? This is a clear proof that it 
is absolutely necessary that they should know and enter politics, if not always at 
least on occasions like this when the unwanted Commission is coming among us. 

The President next laid great stress on the necessity for military training among 
the youths of the country and spoke how if this was given effect to the huge military 
expenditure incurred at present could be reduced. The Madras atmosphere at 
present was somewhat peculiar. It was neither bracing nor depressing. It was 
midway. Rumours were afloat that there would be strife in the city again when 
the Simon Commission would arrive on Monday next. He believed that there was 
no foundation for any such rumours Even supposing some misguided persons 
might create disturbances, it was the duty of the youth of the country and its respon- 
sible leaders to prevent such violence. They must boldly face the situation and not 
run away as cowards. For his part he was prepared to be the first to lead any 
procession and face the consequences. They need not be worried about these 
things. It was their business to serve the country and the/ must try their best. If 
military training had been given to the youths and if the youths had been brought 
under the discipline of the army there would be no need to issue such appeals. 

In conclusion, Mr. Prakasam appealed to them to be courageous and to decide 
for themselves aftei mature consideration their future action. He particularly ap- 
pealed to them to take their part in the boycott demonstrations of Monday next and 
not io yield to any external influences to overcome them on that occasion. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were then adopted : — 

‘‘This Conference places on record its profound sense of sorrow at the deaths of 
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Laid Lajpat Rai, Pandit Gopabandhu Das, Maganlal Gandhi, K. D. Shastri, 
Duggirala Gopalakrishnayya and Raja of Panagal and conveys to the families of the 
deceased patriots its heart-felt sympathy in their bereavement/* 

“The Conference expresses its hearty admiration of the heroic stand of the students 
of the Gujerat College and congratulates them on their victory in the struggle that 
they had put up to vindicate their rights 

“This Conference calls upon eveiy patriotic youth to help in the effective boycott 
of the Simon Commission and requests the students to makb the coming Monday’s 
boycott demonstrations a complete success ” 

“This Conference expresses its profound admiration of the heroic attitude of the 
Bombay youths in the recent Bombay fracas anrl also expresses its sorrow foi the 
demise of the noble souls who have sa(iifi('ed their lives in the defence of their 
country.” 

“This Conference expresses its willingness to identify itself with the social and 
constructive programme of the Indian National Congress fot the year” 

“This Conference of the Youths of Madras accepts complete Swaraias the political 
goal of India and ap])cals to the Youth of the country to work for the liberation of the 
Motherland/’ 

The Conference was then dissolved with another appeal from the President to 
the youths to strengthen the Boycott movement. 


The JAndhra Student’s Conference 

T'he eight session of the Andhra Students’ Conferenc e met on the 
Jnviinrif 191*9 amidst great enthusinsm in the Minerva Cinema Hall, Masulipatam, 
with Mr K. Chandy, Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University, in the chair 

The Andhra Students’ Conference was fiist inauguiated m the historic town of 
Masulipatam and the present ConfereiK e is the eighth session thereof It was started 
with a view to promulgate an rspirtf do rorp'i among students in general Ever 
since its inception the progress made has been stea<ly though slow' Last year the 
energetic Guntiirians conducted it with unqualified su< < ess 

The Presidential Address 

The folloNving aie cxtiacts from the adihcss of Mr. K Chandy, the President of 
the Conference . 

It is a matter of suipiisc how a sundiied buicaiiciai, who has already been laid 
on the shelf, and whose contact with the Muses of learning is putcly temporary and 
accidental, should have been summoned, from far away Mysore, to this beautiful 
city of ancient cultuic and traditions, for presiding at a conference of students in one 
of the most promising language areas of this continent It is simplest and b' St 
to regard it as a mere gift of the gods for w'hich one has got to be humbly grateful. 
This occasion should not, however, be allowed to slij) by without giving a piece 
of information which will doubtless be interesting and might perhaps indicate the 
connecting link betw'een the students of the Andhra University and me. Many 
years ago the Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University sat at the feet of a guru 
who is now a member of the Government of Mysore and that gentleman himself, at 
a still earlier period, was taught by me, so that students of this university have a kind 
of remote intellectual or spiiitual kindship with me. Perhaps that fact is an explana- 
tion why you have been pleased to summon me to preside at this conference. 

It is only at the beginning and at the end of my official career that the student 
world has come into relationship w'ith me. On account of the very heavy interregnum 
between these periods — during which time my work lay in quite other fields, it is 
exceedingly difficult to visualise the needs, the aspiration and the psychic content of 
students in order to be enabled to talk to them in a manner that, although lacking 
in the arts of oratory and of humour, might nevertheless be of some practical use in 
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these momentous times. A short time ago when the members of the Indian Economic 
Association were in session at Mysore, they and we were surprised at the high level 
of impromptu eloquence and humour that was displayed by some of the young under- 
graduates of the Mysore University ; it is likely — because people here have breathed 
the free atmosphere of ths West longer than any others in Southern India, — th.it 
to morrow afternoon speeches will be delivered by young students of the Andhra 
University which would be freer and perhaps truer than what most of us of the 
older generation can attempt. Among the students of India and possiblv in this 
very audience there undoubtedly might even be some spirits that are ‘standing 
apart upon the forehead of the age to come’ who might ‘give the woild another heart 
and other pulses’ The function of the older geneiation in Indi.i al this moment 
is perhaps that of preparing the way, and clearing the ground, for enabling these 
young men to sound that note of harmony between the E.'ist and the West, between 
the material and the spiritual, between activity and quietism that is so miu h needed, 
if the civilisation of which we were proud till yesterday is not to ( rush in rum about 
oil r ears. 

A subject about which one might speak, — and speak foi hours — is the need for 
clear analytical thinking, so that judgments, when they are formed, might he the 
result of reasoning and not merely of emotion. On account of reason being divorced 
from emotion in much of the thought of the iQih century, there is a certain amount 
of confusion or disharmony m Politics, Economics, F^thics and Sociology, but emotion 
divorced from reason which seems to characterise certain scliool and certain people 
particularly in this country, is equally dangerous and liable to lead us far astray- 
If the neeci for clear thinking is urged before this audience of students, it is m the 
hope that, when they become leaders to-morrow, they will deliberately refuse to 
tread the flowery path of moving the masses of their countrymen by promiilgafng 
half-truths or untruths, however popular, with tl.e help of the arts of oratory. 

It is not my intention to advocate any scheme of politics l)efore an audience 
of students, but politics gives one of the best examples of the dangers of lUKlear 
tliinking It would seem that some of the people that talk of the future constitution 
of India had not taken the trouble fully and clearly to understand the precise meaning 
of all the terms that they use. Deniocr.icy, representative government, responsible 
government party government, Swarai have all, as you know, distinctive meaning 
and implications but in many utterances these terms would seem to be used as if 
they had the same connotation in the minds of the speakers. It is interesting to 
notice in this connection that the late Mr Montagu who combined in himself in a 
rare degree the qualities of emotion and of clear thinking had drawn up the formula 
for India in these words : “the gradual development of free institutions in India 
with a view to ultimate self-government within the Empire.” It was a distinguished 
ex-Viccroy of India who changed the woiding to the form in whu'h it was announced, 
1. e., the progressive realisation of responsible government in India as a part of the 
British Empire. But the subsequent action of this most distinguished nobleman 
would seem to show that he himself had not clearly visualised all the implications 
of the words that he had used Students will presumably wish that the formula of 
Mr. Montagu had held the ground. In that rase, it would probably have been 
perceived more clearly that free insiitutions are merely institutions intended to cast 
out fear, to create initiative and to allow a people freedom to develop according to 
its own genius and common will. 

An eminent savant from Europe who had come to attend the Students’ Christian 
Federation asked me how it is that some Indian leaders are talking of Independence 
without having any kind of a programme and what they mean by speaking of 
Dominion Status as a step towards Independence. It is somewhat hkc talking marri- 
age as a step towards divorce. 

(The speaker then explained how clear thinking was most [essential in the 
field of civics and religion.) 

May I take up a moment more of your time in making a few practical suggestions ? 
The first suggestion is the need for organising these various student movements on 
an all-India basis with the idea of linking up the all-India student movement with 
student movements all over the world. It makes one sad to reflect that even in 
student movements the spirit of communalism is appearing. There. is no future for 
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India, unless the younpf people cast off their communalism and build up in their stu- 
dent organisation a spirit of comradeship between members of various comniunities, 
religious and political convictions. It is unnecessary and it will be quite futile to 
think of standardising thought and feeling What is required is a composite mosaic 
structure in which various organisations with distinct points of view might find a place 
and a voice. An all-India student organisation will be able to influence government 
in matters affecting the welfare of students, and perhaps change the scheme of 
education in the country so as to make it more useful and suited to our environment 
instead of being, in a large measure, only a means of increasing middle class unem- 
ployment. It will be something to be proud of, if the Andhra students, who combine 
in themselves the elements of practical ability and emotion, will take the lead in 
forming such an organisation. If an all-India student movement could be linked 
with similar organisations elsewhere, it will also go a long way towards preventing 
world conflicts in the future. It is perhaps not unwise to dream also that su(m a 
woi Id-wide organisation might supplement the League of Nations, might find 
effectual substitutes for the zest and the glamour of war ; and in any case sap the 
foundations of unhealthv nationalism and the war spirit, by members of the organi- 
sation resolving not to kill each other for anv cause whatsoever. 

.-Another suggestion, by following wdiich s'udents could improve (heir outlook 
on life is that, as in Germany and Europe, they might ittempt. particularly during 
holidays, to get into touch with the masses in the country, do some actual manual 
labour for earning wages so ns to relieve to that extent the burden of their education 
and thus get to understand conditions of labour and of the people living by the 
sweat of their brow. Indian thinkers do not seem to have laid sufficient stress on the 
dignity of manual labour In coming years labour is likely to get more and mote 
powerful It IS desirable for the good of the country that it should get intellectualised 
and spiritualised. Our educated young men should therefore get into active and 
sympathetic touch with the toiling masses both m the city and m villages If there 
is such touch, the occasional breakdown of law and order in our presidency towns, 
for instance, will not happen There is also the danger of class war-fare, which is 
more dangerous than caste distinctions taking hold of India and it can be avoided 
only by sympathetic co-operation with labour. It ought to be possible for some ot 
the professors and students to draw up schemes for achieving this object. 

In India, the ideas associated with the scout movement with its ideals of efficient 
service are more useful The catching on of the scout spirit in India and elsewhere 
is one of the few hopeful features of moderen times. 

It is gratifying that the need for physical fitness is being recognised more and more 
both by students and by the public Judging from the utterances of men in aiithonty 
it seems fairly clear that in the life-time of the young people present here, India 
will be able to undertake its own defence. Within that tune, the League of Nations 
and the league of students might perhaps have effectually, and not merely on 
paper, abolished w'ar ; but force in the form of a standing army and navy and air 
force will be necessary for as long a time as one need think about. It is one thing to 
be aggressive ; and another to be strong In strength Indian youth ought to be able 
to give a good account of themselves It should also be possible to give great'^r 
impetus to territorials with men trained in the University Corps as a nucleus. 

There is one other matter about which a word has to be said. It is disappointing 
for those watching Andhradesa from outside, that the Andhras have not yet been 
able to find a solution of the question of a centre for the university. The latest idea 
IS to have a unitary university with its headquarters probably at Vizagapatam and 
to give the other colleges back to the Madras University. It is rash for one who 
has no inside knowledge of this vexed question to venture to offer an opinion ; but 
one may be permitted to recommend, if it has not already been adopted, the modern 
solution of a round table conference of representatives of the various conflicting 
interests. If such a conference should be held, it should have three aims in view, 
which are first, the interests of Andhra culture should have the first claim, 
second, the university centre or centres (in case a federal type is contemplated) 
should be selected solely from academic considerations and third, there should be 
no attempt to coerce minorities, but every attempt to persuade and convince. If an 
endeavour is made in this direction , a solution that is creditable to the practical 
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genius of the Andhra country is likely to appear. Some of your rich zemindars and 
merchants of whom there are many, will, it is hoped, make large endowments for the 
development of the Andhra University. 

We have in India men and women of whom any country might be proud. There 
IS Gandhiji whom several Westerners have declared to be the most eminent man of 
chis generation. We have Tagore and Sarojini Naidu, and Professors Raman, Bose 
and Radha Krishnan, who have all won admiration from the whole world. In the 
humdrum field of statesmanship, however, it is difficult, off-hand, to suggest a few 
names on the same level of eminence as these are in their respective fields or even 
of statesmen of a generation that is past, such as Ranade and Gokhale. It might be 
that we are unable to see the wood on account of the trees — that is, that we have 
too many eminent men— or it might be that elderly people habitually turn the blind 
eye to Jibility in younger men — but it has got to be said that many Indians, including 
eminent economists, are agreed that in the utterances of modern statesmen and 
politicians, it is difficult to find the note of mastery of their subject that one noticed 
over and over again when men like Ranade and Gokhale spoke. There is, on the 
other hand, often noticeable, a want of appreciation of realities and actual conditions. 
It is difficult for most people to say “Here is a man that has thought out all aspects 
of the Indian problem and found the way.** There are several, as I have said already, 
who have powerful magnetism and the capacity to influence crowds ; — but it does 
not appear that they have a programme, twenty, or even ten years ahead. It is not 
clear whether they have visualised the kind of India that they propose ushering in. 
The great educationist Dr. Miller used to tell us in his classes — he was one of the 
first to see the need for freedom for India — that Indian students are in several ways 
the best students m the world but have a strange capacity of keeping in different 
compartments of their brain, mutually contradictory thoughts. That is the generation 
that is now functioning and we seem still to have retained that capacity. It is 
difficult, otherwise, to understand, for instance, people advocating full blown 
democracy with party government on the one hand and suddhi, rank communalism, 
and the subjection of women on the other. 

The youth of the present generation, however, seems to be out-growing that 
capacity ; and I wish them God-speed. The adventure of thought is the noblest 
of all adventures. If you follow that adventure fearlessly, ‘though no great ministering 
reason’ might sort out for you, ‘the dark mystery of human souls,’ yet ‘vast ideas 
will roll before you’ and you will ‘glean therefrom your liberty.’ Perhaps, if you 
are lucky, you may come across shapes, 

More strange, more beautiful, more smooth, more regal 
Than wings of swans, than doves, than dim seen eagle.' 
and be able to use that knowledge for the country’s good. 

Before sitting down, let me thank the executive committee of the Andhra Students’ 
Conference for the great honour that they have conferred on me by asking me to 
preside on this occasion. 


Resolutions 

The conference met again on the 2Sth January and passed the following resolu- 
tions : — 

The conference resolved that proper impetus be given to the spread of female edu- 
cation by precept as well as by insistence upon the education of girls in eyery home. 

Another resolution was passed recommending the formation, in the province of 
different students’ organisations which would ultimately be affiliated to the All-India 
Students* organisation. 

It was resolved that Hindi be made a compulsory third language in all schools 
and colleges hereafter. 

Another resolution recommended that physical and military training be introduced 
into schools and colleges in future. The resolution was very enthusiastically received 
by the delegates and was passed unanimously. 

The next resolu tion advocated the use of khaddar. 

Mr. M. Das then moved that the Conference was to accord its whole-hearted 
support to Mr. Sarda’s “Child Marriage Bill** in the interests of the youth in the land. 
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It was agreed, on the suggestion of the President, that the principle Underlying 
Mr. Sardii’s Child Marriage Bill would be accepted by the Hoube. 

“This Conference requests the Senate to create opportunities for all subjects other 
than English to be taught in Felegu (in all the High School anl Intermediate classes) 
in acceptance of the principle of vernicularisation and wants that the scheme might 
take effect after the recognition of the Anihra University by all the other universities 
in the country. 

”(i) d'his Conference of the students of Andhradesa congratulates the students of 
the Gujaiat College on the bold stand they have taken and wishes them every 
success in their attempts to vindicate their self-respect. 

*’( 2 ) This Conference of the Andhra Students calls upon all the students to boycott 
foreign goods and take to the use of home-made ones. 

'’( 3 ) It i^ the request of the conference that the Andhra University authorities 
be pleased to do away with the piescnt system of eliminations and introduce in 
their place what is known as the ‘tutorial system’ 

”( 4 ) d'his Conference views with alarm the recent communique of the Government 
as legards the future of the Andhra University and lequests that a round table 
conference be held under the auspices of the Andhra Mahajana Sabha executive 
where diffeient viewpoints might be fairly urged, and a settlement effected acceptable 
to all. 

“( 5 ) It is resolved that steps be taken by the Standing Committee of the con- 
ference (ta be formed), to celebiate the anniversaries and birthdays of all great 
national leaders of our land and to prepare a calender of such dates for the informa- 
tion of the membeis.” 


The Sind Students’ Conference 


The Eighth Session of the Smd Students’ Conference w.is held at Bhivia on the 
:hd JIJXE 1920, undei the presidency of Mr. G. N. Gokhale. The following is an 
exhaustive summary of the adilress delivered by him : — 

“You will all admit that a change includes both a present and a future and so the 
first concern of every man who aspires to reshape the world is to learn to look at 
himself as he is Wc all of us have our ideals and our likings, and very often we 
mistake what we like to be, or what we profess to be, for what we really are. We 
have no objection to asking a person clad in the choicest English clothes to unfuil 
the National flag of pure handspun khaddar, with the symbol of a charkha on it, as 
long as he jumps into some lough ov'cralls before doing so This is only an insUance 
of the numerous hypocrycics which pervade our whole life in India, and if you w.sh 
to leshape India, I would ask you to put sincerity above everything else”. 

Continuing he said that he had seen college students who here said to have given 
Mahatma Gandhi a most eloquent address in khaddar cloth, clad in the finest 
English summer siiuings three days after the event, and one of your own volunteers 
who came to explain to me the wonderful spinning competition you are going to 
have, was dressed in a nice English shirt and blue blazor. I am not asking you to 
wear khaddar or even Indian mill-( loth That is for each one of you to decide for 
himself But if you believe in the gospel of spinning, please do not murder that 
ideal by spinning yarn in English clothes. Whatever your convictions and your 
professions — right or wrong do not matter, — you must be prepared to sincerely stand 
by them, to suffer for them if need be. 

If you want to get a thing, you must be prepared to pay the price for it. It is an 
immutable law of life that you cannot get something for nothing, and if you want 
liberty, you cannot get it by merely shouting for it. Even taking it in its narrow 
sense as political freedom, history will tell you that the British have not achieve 1 
that goal without centuries of struggle and without a heavy price, nor have they 
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built up an empire without the loss of many valuable lives. They are still groaning 
under the debts contracted to win the last great war : and if India wants similar 
freedom — practical and economical — it goes without saying that India have to pay 
for it. Of these let us take economic freedom fiist, because to me it appears to be 
by far the most important. Practical freedom no doubt makes it easier, but it is 
only a means to that end. By manipulating tariffs we can encourage or discourage 
foreign articles from coming into the country, but even if they do come, what matters ? 
Even under a foreign rule, none of us can be compelled to buy foreign things, if we do 
not want to do so. The only price demanded is the inconvenience caused. We send 
out of our country every year — 3 crores of rupees for foreign liquors, 2 crores for 
cigarettes, 4 crores for biscuits and otner provisions, 3 crores for beiel-nut, 8 crores 
of rupees for sugar, and i c^ore for salt ; and no one can say that we shall all die in a 
day, if we do not consume these, and yet we educated people are mainly responsible 
for this drain. 

In the practical field what stands in oui way but the want of a spirit of give and 
take ? India is not poimlatcd by savages but by people whose ancestors were at the 
height of civilization, when Britain was yet a muddy marsh ; and if a few lakhs of the 
British can hold sway over thirtytwo crores of Indian', to-day, it is only because 
these 320 millions are divided in a billion camps God did not create India for the 
sole benefit of the Hin lu or the Mussalman, and there is nothing that cither party 
‘must’ have In this democratic age birth in a particular family or m a particular 
religion ought to be no handicap but no qualification at the same time. Each man’s 
special aptitudes which his heredity and environment influence to a great extent, 
cannot be ignored and all that a State can do is to give equal opportunities to all, 
not equal prizes 

The Englishman has been our ideal during the last hundred years. When we 
look at him, we cannot help noticing that he puts on a neck-tie and tight pants, and 
it was certainly partlonable to conclude that his success in life was due to those talis- 
mans. In our desire to be jiroaperous like him we have all given his stiff-collar, his 
tail-coat an 1 even his peg of whisky a fair chance and still we have not progressed 
very much They are making the same experiment on a large scale in Turkey, and 
It is said to be a greatest success, but in Afghanistan it evidently did not produce 
very good results. Some of us gi own-ups have begun to feel rather uneasy about it, 
and we have a suspicion that the ciuses of the Englishman’s prosperity — or even 
the Turk’s for that matter — may be deeper down, however convenient the English 
dress may be, and is in a cold climate, we know how uncomfortable it is in a hot 
country like India, and yet we see all Englishmen suffer tortures to preserve their 
dress, as a mark of their nationality. It is nor by doing what the Englishman does, 
but by doing as he does, that we shall succeed like him. Whether you will like the 
Englishman’s neck-tie or his patriotism is one of the questions that you youths have 
to decide. I know that dress does not make a man, and the clothes may be said to 
play a trivial part in a man’s life, and yet inasmuch as they reflect his inner menta- 
lity, they are in my opinion a matter of vital importance. We are still living in an 
age, especially in Sind, where all those who do not put on English dress are “cranks,” 
and where a fashionable English cut is necessary even for handspun khaddar. 

Concluding his address Mr. Gokhale said : — 

Having made sure of the will and acquired the necessary wisdom, you have then 
to act. As a book says, it is not enough for a hungry man to admire the food that 
is placed before him. Even a resolution to eat does not cairy him any further. He 
has to eat the food before it can satisfy his hunger. That is the third aspect of the 
problem At every conference and congress in India we pass so many resolutions, 
but they all lead to nothing. In the first place a great many of these resolutions 
are made without counting the cost, and no one has the energy to put the others 
into practice. 
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All India Depressed Classes* Conference 

The fourth All-India Depressed Classes* Conference and the 12 th Madras Presiden- 
cy Adi-Dravida Conference was held on the %4ih February 1929 in the Victoria public 
Hall, Madras under the presidency of Mr. B. C. Mandal of Bengal. This was the first 
time that a depressed classes’ conference of an all-India character was held in the city 
and the conference was very largely attended and great enthusiasm prevailed. A num- 
ber of delegates from all parts of India was also presen.. The conference was organised 
by the members of the Registered All-India Adi-Dravida Mahajana Sabha. 

The proceedings commenced with prayer. Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja read a 
message of good-wdl and blessing from llis Holiness Swami Om Prakash of Sree 
Dakshinamurti Mutt, Nilgiris Mr. R. T. Kesavalu next performed the ceremony 
of hoisting the depressed classes' flag. 

In doing so, he first referred to the great sages that their community had produced 
and then to their present condition. He said that the heavy burden of degradation 
accumulated for ages upon them and the spell of untoucliability cast around them 
for centuries was too much for them to lift their heads or to think of their own low 
position. He thought all fair-minded persons would admit that it was monstrous 
that a class of human beings should be perpetually kept down. Was it not a stand- 
ing disgrace to call them as depressed ? The question of depressed classes was a 
national interest. How could Indians possibly e.xpect their country to lake her 
place among the nations of the world, if they kept such a large number of their 
own countrymen to remain in ignorance and degradation for centuries. Unless 
they allowed them to rise up equally with others normally and intellectually, they 
could not expect them to co-operate with the other communities in their national 
efforts. The Congress, year after year, p«issed resolutions. But in the matter of 
untouchability nothing was done by the Congress. Even the other parties that had 
been in power since the introduction of the Montford Reforms, had not done anything 
practically except introducing a few bills such as State Aid to Industries Bill, the 
University Bill, and the Hindu Religious Endowments Bill. Even in passing the 
last Bill, they had been cautious enough to exclude the depressed classes from all 
provisions of the Bill. In the corporation meeting the other day, the Swarajist mem- 
bers heckled the President for not having invited them to the Harbour on the day 
of arrival of the Commission. Might he ask Mr. Satyamurti and others, who felt 
so much that the President had insulted them, how much the poor depressed class 
community would feel when they were not allowed to get into the temples and 
to have any social intercourse ? 

“Because you were allowed," the speaker declared, “to handle the law of 
religion you have framed your own rules to call us as a fifth-class and to keep us 
out in all social matters and in the question of temples. Is it not a breach of trust 
on your part ? Is it not a serious criminal offence that you have committed on a 
section of your own countrymen ? If only law and order is given in my hands to-ilay 
I will simply deport all such authors of the caste system out of India. Let us therefore 
be united and establish our birthright in this country. In hoisting this flag to-day 
we are establishing our birthright. The day is not far distant when we will have the 
supreme power in our hands and will be the masters of this land." 

Mr. Gavai’s Opening Speech 

Mr. Gavai, M. L. C. ( C. P. ), in opening the conference said that their mov- 
ement was stilt in infancy and what was required was a well organised movement on 
constitutional lines. He next referred to Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj’s services to the 
depressed classes and stated that Mr. Bajaj deserved their congratulations for his 
keen interest in their welfare . Even the Government had now begun to reluctantly 
give the members of the depressed classes their proper share in the administration 
of the country. They must remember, however, that they had to travel a long dis- 
tance to reach their goal. Their battle had just commenced. They had to unite 
together. They were oppressed and it was their right to rebel against the 
represf * .»n. 
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Welcome AddreM 

Mr. K. V. SWAMI, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcoming the 
delegates, first referred to the various disabilities of the depressed classes and sug- 
gested the following remedies for their amelioration. He said that the Hindus, the 
Mahomedans and the Christians had established colleges and universities for their 
respective communities. Even though he did not want the establishment of such 
sectarian institutions for the depressed classes, he desired that some arrangement 
should be made which, while removing the evils and disadvantages of purely coiri- 
munal interests, would, in all respects, serve the purpose of a university for their 
community. With this view he suggested that an All-India Depressed classes' Educa- 
tional Society should be formed and a fund of at least two crores of rupees be raised. 
Instead of entrusting their education to the hands of caste-Hindus, either officials 
or nor-officials of Government, the Government would be well advised in subsidising 
the All-India Depressed Classes' Educational Society in its work of educating the 
community. In addition to this, children of the depressed classes should be admitted 
free of charge in all schools and colleges and the education of the depressed classes 
should, instead of being made a transferred subject, be a charge on the revenues of 
the Central Government and must remain reserved. In the case of the depressed 
classes there should be no restrictions of age for appointments in public services and 
a Government order to this effect should imme liately be issued by the Government 
of India. 

Referring to the political situation, the Ch?’rman said that the history of the 
reforms of 1919 during these ten years wa^ a monumental testimony to the oppres- 
sive attituile of the Indian politicians towards the depressed classes. The party 
in the Madras Legislative Council passed laws to cripple the activities of the Labour 
department and even to abolish the whole department altogether. The party came 
into existence with all the magnificent ideals of political justice but in its dealings 
with the depressed classes its ideals had nothing but injustice. The administration 
of the transferred department under the Ministers had been nothing less than a 
tragedy to the depressed classes. The subject of depressed classes should be in 
the hands of the depressed classes Ministers and the expenditure thereof should be 
a charge on the Central Government A Standing Committee should be appointed 
to look into all questions relating to the interests of the depressed classes and above 
all the monstrous custom of caste should be abolished by statutory legislation. 

Alluding to the Simon Commission, the ChairmanI said that whatever might be 
the arguments for boycotting the Commission, it would be a bad lesson to an illiterate 
populace steeped in superstitions to follow the boycott. The depressed classes 
should never fail to welcome the Commission and give them their fullest co- 
operation. 

Presidential Address 

The President-elect, Mr. B. C. MANDAL was next installed m the chair after 
which he delivered his address. The following are extracts from the address : — 

Referring to the causes of dissension in the country and the political unrest he 
said : “The differences of religions, languages, manners, custom, caste-prejudice 
and mutual distrust have prevented the building of a nation. No united opinion 
has yet been formed. No movement can stand without the support of the masses 
who are the real backbone of the country. In fact, poverty, illiteracy and caste- 
hatred have played the most prominent parts in creating disunion. A number of 
unseasoned politicians thought that the British people would get frightened at their tall 
talks and go away leaving India. But none of them cared for constructive work. 
Another group of political babblers has begun to try to secure their end in view by 
argumentation in the legislatures and exposing or decrying the British rule. But 
they too do not care for any practical work in the country. There has come recently 
another gang of chatterers who blow hot and cold at the same breath preaching for 
Dominion Status as well as for Complete Independence. 

At this discontent of the unemployed caste- Hindu who is trying to create dis- 
turbance interfering with the peaceful administration of the country. His Most 
Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor has sent one year earlier than the time prescribed 
in the Govt of India Act of 1919 seven members of the British Parliameqt to look 
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into the cause of the Indian discontent. Now the discontended Indian understands 
that if a proper investigation be made, his usurpation of all the rights to the exclu- 
sion of Mahomedans and depressed classes, is sure to be delected and justice, if at all 
done, might deprive him of something more in the services and administration of the 
Country in which he had an exclusive monopoly so long. So he pretends to boycott 
the Commission, asks the Mahomedans and depressed classes to follow him. But 
they have giown too clever now to hear liim any imore. Nobody asks him to co- 
operate with the Commission but still he is sending some of his relations to do so. 
The loud talkers of complete Independence should cease talking and begin a regular 
sanguinary battle, if they heartily want severance of the British connection. Have 
they got the power of self-iiroiection, if the British leave them alone immediately ? 
Even in a dream the movement for complete independence cannot be supported at 
the present stage. Because neither India has got any army, nor navy, nor has she 
been able as yet to build a united nation for so sei loiis an action as declaration of 
complete independence. Indeed, India is unfit for anything like that. Two young- 
sters of Bengal and U P and a third disajipointed Madrasee ate spreading this 
frenzied gospel, whereas the grey-hairs are making a somewhat moderate demand 
for Dominion Status — which means that they w'ani British connection. But how can 
there be any connection at all without co-operation ? They are against co-opcration 
because they have been denied the power of self-determination in the appointment 
of the Commission. Very good, how' is it possible to acquire the right of self-detei- 
mination without the previous possession of self-protcciion ? Babies they must be 
who cannot protect themselves, and yet want to determine their own actions Can 
there be anything more ludicrous than this ? The tune of Dominion Status and the 
voice of boycott arc not in harmony with one another in the music of political jug- 
glers. Had I got the misfortune to be born of a family of man-haters, the caste- 
H Indus, I do not think I could support such a view which is very childish and so 
very ludicrous. If the free and compulsory primary education be in( reduced to-day, 
if the caste system be abolished to-morrow, and even if the poverty of the people be 
pul to an end to the day after to-morrow by some sufiernatural power, the question 
of Dominion Status may arise after some considerable period of time Otherwise 
if is sure to be an oligarchy which the so-called patriots mean at heart, though they 
cry for a popular Government. The organs of the so-called pai ties of the country 
preach the views of their patrons in the name of the masses. 

Friends, do not have any faith in these jugglers of politics until caste system is 
totally abolished and unless free and compulsory education is introduced. The 
British rule is a divine dispensation in India. The jugglers talk of equality and 
fraternity but their sympathies are lip-deep They have been giving us bluffs for the 
last five thousand years The great bluff of giving due shares to the Non-suias 
depressed classes (ancient Indians) in churning out nectar (modern Swaraj) will be 
staged again if we listen to them whose gospel is their maw If the Simon Com- 
mission fail to recommend to the British Parliament for us separate electorate and 
proportionate representation in services, we must think that the great contagion cf 
caste-prejudice, which fills the very atmosphere of India, might have infected then 
sense of justice. In Bengal, Madras and the Punjab we have got unexpectedly 
some Englishmen suffering from the plague of caste-prejudice. In Europe the son 
of a butcher can be a Mayor, the son of a shepherd can be an Emperor, the son 
of a tanner can be a Prime Minister, a sailor can be a King ; but here in India a 
ferry-man's son, though a distinguished graduate of the Calcutta University cannot 
be even a Sub-Deputy Magistrate ; whereas non-matriculates belonging to castes 
other than the depressed can verv efficiently work on the Governor's Cabinet. What 
does it prove ? The talk of efficiency means to silence the just demands of the 
oppressed classes. Is it not immoral to invite a man to run a race in competition, 
after having broken his legs ? The Depressed Classes have been denied the light 
of general education for the last five thousand years. How can they compete now ? 
Recently in Bengal one educated member of the depressed class became unable to 
maintain his family for want of a job and put an end to his life in utter disappoint- 
ment. 

The so-called patriots of India demand political rights, but they are not ready to 
give s^/al rights to their own countrymen. Those who are very liberal amongst 
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them try to satisfy us with the false assurance of gradual changes in social problems, 
but they do not talk of evolution when they cry for more political rights, they are out 
and out revolutionary. But we are supporters of evolution in politics and revolution 
in social reforms. The greatest blunder which the Indian National Congress has 
been committing is clearly manifested in its shyness and inaction with regard to 
the abolition of castes which are about three thousand and five hundred in number. 
Friends, you are aware that before America declared the War of Independence, she 
had declared the total abolition of slavery. But the Indian politicians want to declare 
independence before they declare the abolition of the Indian slavery called caste- 
system. 

Internationalism is the modern thought of the world. But the trend of the so- 
'^alled patriotic feeling has preferred nationalism to internationalism. The advocates 
of Indian nationalism hold that they cannot bother their heads with international 
ideas before they have secured complete independence. Similarly the depressed 
classes cannot and should not entertain any feeling before they have fully attained 
the just and equitable share of the rights of their own community. There seems to 
be a class of British thinkers who are not thoroughly aware of the peculiar position 
we hold and whose general supposition is that the separate electorate system would 
not raise the social status of the depressed people of India. This imaginary appre- 
hension is absolutely groundless The wearer kno vs best where the shoe pinches. 
We have been enjoying joint electorate system up till now. But no improvement 
has been made as yet, whereas wc find the Mahomedan community in a short period 
of eight years on a« count of separate representation has made a considerable progress 
in Its social, political and economic status If adequate protection be afforded for 
political rights, then, social and economic status is sure to grow rapidly, because 
political status is the highest of all in its kind. Thepolidcaldommationbycaste- 
Hiiidus has deprived the depressed classes of all they had. Communalism may be a 
advice in Europe where equality prevails, but it is the real justice in a caste-ridden 
country like India. Arsenic may be a poison to a man of normal health, but it is 
prescribed by learned doctors for their patients. If a further instalment of reforms 
be given without proper safeguards, the white bureaucracy will be replaced by a 

brown oligarchy which is apprehended by us as a license granted for unlimited 

oppression by the castes of the non-castes. Unless we get separate adequate 
representation in the legislatures and m the actual administration of the country, our 
interest will remain ever in danger. We regard the .appointment of Sir John Simon, 
the greatest lawyer of the British Empire, and his worthy colleagues of great 
political thought on the Indian Statutory Commission as a great event The joint 
electorate system will make the Government weak and ludicrous in legislatures ; the 
reservation of seats will not adequately safeguard the interests of the depressed 
classes ; undesirable elements are apprehended to be returned through the undue 
influence of caste-Hindus in the joint electorates and render the reservation absolutely 
useless with a view to defe.at the Government in every thing. My friends, do not 
depend upon any body, try to raise yourselves, have faith in God and in your own 

selves. The very desire to rise, in the minds of sixty million people, will shake the 

throne of God and we must succeed in spite of the strongest opposition from all 
quarters. 

There is a large number of industrial workers amongst us. Many of you belong 
to tea, jute, coal, railway and agricultural industries. I wish to tell you one thing. 
Don’t believe any body and everybody. There are many communists who pose 
themselves as great friends of labour. Beware of these friends. They want to 
spread communism in the name of “Trade Union Movement” bv fomenting strikes 
with the help of Moscow money. But you are all aware of the Indian proverb that 
“a baby cannot live for long on the borrowed milk, unless it gets to suck its own 
mother’s breast”. Why have almost all the Indian strikes failed ? Because Russia 
cannot afford to send an unlimited and untold treasure for making propaganda in 
Tndi^. Why did the strike leaders in recent strikes in India advise the strikers to 
beg from door to door ? Why were the strikers ultimately compelled to agree to the 
most dishonourable terms dictated by the capitalists ? Because their so-called leaders 
never gave them that kind of education which is required for the healthy growth 
of Trade Unionism in India. Without giving proper training to the workers, \|^thout 
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making their organisation strong and without raising sufficient funds from the 
indigenous sources, they generally deliver fiery emotional speeches and taking 
advantage of their ignorance mislead them to Strike. But I wish you to join the 
Constitutional Labour Movement which is the only way to get what you actually 
want, I mean better wages fixity of minimum wages, sick benefits, death benefits, 
cheap credits, better housing, better clothing, free primary education and adequate 
representation in self-governing institutions. You cannot expect anything of the 
kind except revolution from this class of so-called friends. As a matter of fact the 
industrial workers of the depressed classes bbour under social Idifficultics besides 
the exploitations by employers, money-lenderb, landlords, politicians and communists. 
Unless you organise yourselves by starting Labour Unions at different centres of 
the districts you come from, there is no hope of your uplift. 

Resolutions 

The Conference reassembled in the evening and passed the following resolu- 

“This Conference humbly pays its homage of loyalty to the British Throne and 
prays to God that His Majesty "the King-Emperor and the Royal Family may rule 
long over us, so that through them the British Ideals of justice, freedom, and pro- 
gress may be established in our beloved motherhand, India 

“In view of the fact that the depressed classes constitute the majority of the 
labouring population of India, this conference requests the Government cf India to 
appoint a member of the depressed classes to represent Indian Labour at the Inter- 
national Labour Confeience. 

“The Conference requests His Majesty’s Government to appoint a member of the 
depressed classes to the Whitley Commission to represent Indian Labour in that 
Commission. 

“The Conference requests the Government of India to take immediate steps to 
establish special sepjirate departments in all the provinces to work for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the depressed classes. 

“In view of the most backward condition of the depressed classes, who consti- 
tute not less than 50 millions of the population of the country, this Conference urges 
on the Government of India the necessity of enquiry inm their conditions and there- 
fore^requests the Government to constitute a committee of enquiry at an early date. 

“The Conference resolves that an All-tndia Depressed Classes’ Educational Asso- 
ciation be formed in order to take steps to concert measures for giving facilities 
to the children of the depressed classes for higher education and call upon the 
All-India Depressed Classes’ Association to take early steps to form such an associa 
tion. 

“The Conference urges the British Parliament that in the future constitution of 
India, Depressed Classes should be given separate representation in all the legislatures 
of the country, in the local self-government bodies and in the public service in 
proportion to their numerical strength. 

**The Conference is of opinion that certain statutory safeguards should be embodi- 
ed in the future constitution of India so that a member of the depressed classes 
will find a place in the Governor’s and the Viceroy's cabinets. 

This Conference expresses its confidence in Rao Bhahadur M. C. Raja, the 
President and Mr. G. A. Gavai, General Secretary of the All-India Depressed 
Classes Association. With a few remarks from the chair the Conference was dissolved. 


The Madras Depressed Classes^ Federation 

The second provincial session of the Federation of the Depressed Classes was 
convened on the 16th Febpiary 1929 at the Pachaiyappa’s Hall, Madras under the 
preside^icy of Mr, N. Sivaraj M. L. C. A large body of the members of the Adi- 
Dr^ida community and others attended the function. 
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After prayersi Swami Sahajananda requested Dr. P. Subbaroyan to open the 
Federation. 

Dr. P. SUBBAROYAN who was then garlanded in declaring the Conference open 
first expressed their thanks to the Almighty for the recovery of their beloved King- 
Emperor. Proceeding he said he had been interested in the welfare of the Depressed 
Classes since he came to know the late Mr. K. Ranga Rao, his own father-in-law, 
who was probably the first to work for the uplift of the Depressed Classes. He then 
paid a tribute to the late Lalaji, Raja of Panagal and Mr. S. R. Das who had been 
champions of the cause of the Depressed Classes. 

Continuing, he said that he was glad they had learnt that everything depended 
on themselves. Self-help alone could enable them to achieve their betterment. The 
Government was doing its bit by the Labour Department but the main effort must 
be their own Secondly, they should not stand in the way of political progress in 
this country, for if political progress came, their progress would also come in its 
wake. Under any system of democratic Government it would be impossible for any 
State to keep one-sixth of the population of the land in a condition which could only 
be described as shameful. If once self-rule became an accomplished fact he was 
sure pieople in power would vie with each other to get their help. He knew they 
did suffer many drawbacks, and had been kept down for centuries. For that, he 
was sure, everyone of the high caste Hindus would in his own home be ashamed 
of the treatment meted out to them all these ages. That really was not the basis 
of Hindu religion but the shackles of priesthood that had come in after-times had 
really made their condition lowly. He was glad that members of the Depressed 
Classes from all over the province had met there that evening and this really showed 
their being alive to their problems. He only hoped they would not fight among 
theinselv es, for he knew from experience that diversities did exist in their own midst 
He was sure if one-sixth of the population raised their united voice, no other 
community could possibly keep them back. He had great pleasure in declaring the 
conference open 

The Preridential Address 

Mr. N. SIVARAJ was unanimously elected as President and formally installed. In 
the course of his presidential address Mr. Sivaraj spoke to the audience about their 
immediate concern — the Simon Commission and their attitude towards it and of 
their amelioration in general. 

After thanking them for the honour done him in electing him president, and 
paying a tribute to departed leaders like Lala Lajpat Rai, Raja of Panagal, Mr. S. 
R. Das and Swami Narayana Guru, Mr. Sivaraj proceeded to state their political 
outlook. “Allow me at once to deal with the burning topic of the day. The Indian 
Statutory Commission is due to land at the Madras Harbour the day after to-morrow. 

I need not remind you of our attitude towards the Commission. I have only to recall 
to your minds the reception that we gave them last time. Our clear duty therefore 
now is to give them a glorious reception and welcome them to our Presidency ; 
more so because the problem of the depressed classes of India is to be studied and 
discussed by the Commission in our midst and from the point of view of this 
Presidency. We should, by the way, congratulate Sir John Simon and his colleagues 
on their wise decision about tackling the problem in Madras ; because nowhere are 
the members of our community the victims of such untold suferings and inhuman 
treatment at the hands of our fellow countrymen as here. In this action of ours we 
are but doing what our instinct of self-preservation dictates. 1 am glad that the 
members of our community all over India have by co-operating with the Commission, 
put their case before them and have been able to convince them of the necessity 
and the importance of safeguarding our interests in any future constitution of India. 
In fact our people have realized that they would be committing political suicide if 
they followed the advice of the so-called nationalists to boyew^L the Commission. 

It was the opinion of one of the greatest and most sincere patriot^f India, the late 
Lalaji, that whoever may or may not, the depressed classes must co-operate with 
the Simon Commission, if only to save themselves from total annihiktion in the 
future. Who does not co-operated every party does, in some form or o^r. The 
report even of the All- Parties' Conference is not so much an answer to the^allenge 
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of Lord Birkenhead as a glorious memorandum prepared, though indirectly, for the 
benefit of the Commission by some of the statesmen of India. Probably the report 
has already largely influenced Sir John Simon and his colleagues to focus their 
attention upon the question of Dominion Status and full responsible Government. 

What IS to be our attitude towards the question of Dominion Status and Respon- 
sible Government, and what is our duty to the land of our birth ? These are the 
questions to which we must address ourselves. Personally I feel that our attitude 
should be one of helping the Commission and the politicians of India to arrive at a 
satisfactory settlement of the v.irious conflicting interests in the country, without 
throwing any obstacles m its way. I do not think any Indian of whatever status can 
afford to stand aloof and oppose the grant of further reforms, if thereby the interests 
of India and her masses will be better served. I should be sorry if any member of 
our community should feel or say so But it is doubtful if the so-called interests of 
India do not in practice mean the interests of the few wealthy, high caste educated 
Indians. Will the extension of reforms mean the liberation of those already free and 
the further enslavement of those that are treated as serfs ? If so, we should oppose 
the intro luction of any new element in the constitution. I therefore, consider that the 
extension of the degree of responsible government shmld be the extent the depressed 
classes of the country are able to share that responsibility by the improvement of 
their educational and economic stan lards The Government should bestir themselves 
in this direction if they are bent upon introducing responsible self government. 

The most difficult task that Sir John Simon has before him is to see that political 
power vests equally in all the communities In his anxiety and haste to introduce 
into India a system of Government akin to his own, the Britisher may quite uncons- 
ciously subject our vast millions to endless slavery, unless of course, necessary safe- 
guards are provided in the constitution. He must be warned of the danger and 
consequences of transplanting wholesale, in the name of reforms,what was evolved in 
an island with a homegenous population and uniform culture on to a continent, divi- 
ded as India is, into so many races, religions and languages and overladen with hoary 
customs, and silly superstitions. It may be asked how far the rule of law, the under- 
lying principle of the British constitution, has taken root in this soil, whether during 
the 150 years of British administration it has displaced even partially what I may 
call the rule of custom, which was the basis of all Indian administrations. Unless we 
are able to answer the question in the affirmative, we cannot say that India is fit for 
fiee and responsible Government. I venture to state that custom in our country is 
very often strong enough to defeat rights vested by law. Our people willingly submit 
or are forced to submit to custom to the detriment or loss of their legal rights. In 
view of these, it is necessary for us to demand statutory safeguards to ensure equal 
opportunities to us and protection of our political and legal right in any system of 
Government that may be ultimately devised for India as a result of the Parliamen- 
tary enquiry. In revising the constitution I hope the Parliament will bear in mind 
that whereas in Englanl, the institution of Government form part of the daily hfe of 
the English citizen, here in India Government has been and still is something extra- 
neous to the ordinary Indian, and is prehaps itself a separate community amongst the 
many communities, only with organised firce behind it. The Parliament must also 
remember that our community has renderd useful service in the great war, and 
deserves special consideration therefore in its hour of trial. 

Holding as we do these views, it is difficult for us logically to advocate a complete 
transfer of power to our ovn fellow-countrymen, which course, as things stand at 
present, means political extinction for us in the future. I am anxious however that 
we should not, on this account, be misunderstood by our caste Hindu brethren. I 
wish to make it quite clear to them that nothing is farther from our minds than to 
checkmate the political progress of India, by bringing the distressing state of our 
condition to the forffi-ont. If responsible government, for instance, m the provinces 
must be given, wj.at we ask for is that we may be given special protection and a 
definite share in it till such time as we need it. If for any reason the constitution 
should disregard our claim, which I hope the authors will see does not happen, the 
Parliament 7 /ill be sacrificing truth for fiction, and justice for a formality, and will be 
handing o'ver numbers of helpless people to the tender mercies of the higher classes 
in whg^se hands a new and additional instrument of oppression, viz, political power, 
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will have been placed. What are to be the safeguards. I need not reiterate what has 
been said by others on this matter, but will merely state that amongst others, repre- 
sentation in the legislatures and local bodies, representation in the services, compul- 
sory free education up to high school standard, and agricultural colonies ought to be 
the subject matter of safeguards. 

The address then drew attention to the condition of the depressed classes econo- 
mically, socially and educationally and referred to their several disabilities in these 
and several kindred matters. Tiie remedy for these, said the President, lay in their 
own hands. They should not expect a Britisher or Government or any extraneous 
body to come to their help They must fight their own battle and free themselves 
from the bondage. The first step was organisation, which only would give them 
strength and self-help. In this connection, he was glad that initial steps had been 
taken by the formation of a provincial federation, and it was necessary for them to 
have a strong and representative All-India Federation of Depressed Classes. The 
next step was the education of their boys and girls. Their economic position must 
be bettered. “Their is no use of our remaining mere agricultural labourers all the 
time’*, he sat 1. “We must become increasingly cultivators of our own farms, prefer- 
ably in agricultural colonies and settlements. In addition, we must take to trade, and 
try as mucli as possible to eke out our earning by being retail and wholesale traders. 
We must give up the idea that these vocations are the monopoly of particular 
classes. There is no use of depending upon Government for our employment 
always. No doubt there is one department, the Military Department, in which the 
Government can lend us a helping hand an 1 thereby raise our social status. I feel 
that, through the agency of co-operation, properly and sincerely worked, many of 
our economic problems will be solved.” 

Our Social Disabilities. 

There is the course of untouchability. We must be grateful to those who are 
working to remove it In spite of their honest efforts, we still find that the problem 
is not nearing solution. It is probably because the evil is deep-rooted and must 
take time before it can be completely eradicated. I have a feeling however that 
people persist m keeping this custom and similar ones, not because they sincerely 
feel It is their religious duty because it confers upou them an economic advantage. 
With education an 1 better facilities for water-supply, sanitation, housing, etc., the 
demon must disappear. There are other social disabilities too well known to need 
mention here, and they must be tackled too. 

The only cure for all these ills is social legislation. I doubt if social legislation 
will make headway hereafter. I rather think there may be reaction when once our 
countrymen are politically free They may not have time to think of these things. 
But It is difficult to forecast, the future is uncertain. The danger, however, of 
keeping a vast number of pople in social degradation and consequently discontented, 
is one which those in power ought to lake note of and do the needful ; otherwise, 
the resulting discontent will be exploited by interested persons to the detriment 
of the peace and prosperity of India, There is no more urgent need for India than 
to place her new political structure on sure and secure economic foundations, 
which must depend largely upon the contentment of the working classes, depressed 
and otherwise. Tlie very hopelessness of their task will, I am afraid, give them 
hope ; they will have their way sometime or other, when they still find no change. 

Questions such as adult franchise, separate electorates and reservation of seats 
are very imp irtant, and you must consider them calmly. There is no use our 
following the phantom and ultimately burning our fingers. I am by being a member 
of the Madras Parliamentary Committee, bound to reserve my opinion on these 
questions. But I shall be very glad if you can discuss these questions with care 
and deliberation, and give me your considered opinion. Do ^ot talk about these 
things because it is fashion in politics to do so. There is againVhe question of the 
organisation of the Labour Department. The work of the departinedt has consider- 
derably increased, on account of more districts coming under the scheme and it is 
bound to increase if the Labour Commissioner is a sympathetic and>^ncere friend 
of the depressed classes. The staff and the number of officers therei^ must be 
increased to cope with the work. Another question is whether the^Depressed 
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Classes’ affairs should be a central subject, under the Government of India. It 
bristles with difficulties. But you must consider carefully. 

I must close. If I have been brief and not touched on all the points which you would 
wish me to, it is because others have done it before and mine will only be a needless 
repetition. In fact every member of the depressed classes has the same thing to 
say over and over again The community has all the time to think of its endless 
sufferings and has no time left to indulge in subtle political discussions, though its 
leaders, divided by jealousies can afford to waste time without doing the service 
that is required of them to improve the condition of the community. I think the time 
has come when you should take interest in your affairs, and make your leaders feel 
that they have a community to think of and to be put before themselves.” 

Representation on Public Bodies 

At the request of the Chairman, Sir A. P P.atio and Mr. A Ramaswami Mudaliar 
next addressed the gathering. Sir Patro said that the one problem they had now to 
consider was how best all the sections and the divisions of the depressed communities 
would be represented on public bodies It was important that they should organise 
themselves in the city of Madras and also in the mofussil districts and taluks, and form 
a central association in each district fully representative of themselves so that from 
these districts they might be able to send their own representatives to local bodies and 
the Legislative Council. He knew they were all dissatisfied with the present system 
of nomination and that the nominations did not secure real representation in the 
interests of the depressed classes. But what was the alternative ? That was what 
they should consider. They should consider if adult suffrage or reservation of seats 
or a special electorate would help them best. They might also consider an alternative 
which he himself and some other friends had informally put forward, viz, introduce 
election at some stage or another, and have an electoral college from which nomi- 
nations should be made. It was a preliminary step taken with a view to give them 
political education directly because nomination as such would not give them respon- 
sibility of such education Let them consider these questi 'ns, and if they passed a 
definite resolution on these difficult questions, it would help them in presenting their 
case before the Simon Commission. But let them avoid factions in their own camp. 
They should remember that there were persons in every other community working 
foi their uplift and therefore, they should not indulge in invectives against those 
other communities but always press for their own rights in the best terms possible. 

Resolutions 

The secretary of the conference then read messages and telegrams from several 
persons wishing the conference a successful session. Resolutions were then taken 
up. Two resolutions were put from the chair and earned unanimousW, one re-affiiming 
loyalty to the British Government and praying for the speedy recovery of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor and the other expressing their profound sense of loss 
at the deaths of Lala Lajpat Rai, Swami Iswarananda, Mr. S. R. Das, the Raja of 
Panagal and Swarni Narayana Guru, and offering their sincere condolences to the 
bereaved family. 

The next resolution offered welcome to the Royal Commission and ran as 
follows : — 

"The Conference extends a most hearty welcome to Sir John Simon and his 
colleagues to this historic city of Madras. 

The following two resolutions were next passed after which the Conference termi- 
nated : — 

“This Conference is in full agreement with the Memorandum submitted to the 
Indian Statutory Cou'diission by the Committee appointed at the Depressed Classes' 
Conference held ip^januaiy, 1928, and also with the supplementary one submitted in 
October, 1928, by Rao Saheb R. Srinivasan, M. L, C., President of the Provin- 
cial Depressed'Classes’ Federation, and commends the same to its acceptance.” 



The Women’s Educational Conference 

Before a large and distinguished gathering of delegates and visitors, Lady 
Stephenson opened the All-India Women’s Conference on Educational Reform, 
at Patna on the Srd JANUARY 1929. Among the prominent delegates, who num- 
bered about 200 , and visitors, were Mrs. Tambe, Mrs. Sarala Devi Chaudhurani, 
Mrs. Faridunji, Miss Lazarus, Miss Khem Chand, Mrs. Shukla, Lady Shitole, Sir 
Mahomed Fakhruddin, Minister of Education, Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh, Minister of 
Local Self-Government, and the Kaja Bahadur of Amawan. 

Mrs. Mazhar-ul-Haq, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the dele- 
gates, said that the question of women’s education was the root question upon which 
the advancement and welfire of the Indian nation depended. A nation was bred 
and brought up in its mother’s laps. People who did not respect their women, 
if not destroyed to-day, would be destroyed to-morrow. The cause of the downfall 
of India was the ignorance of her wo nen. Given the same education as men, 
women could rightly claim equality with men. 

She pointed out the evils of purdah and exhorted all her sisters to discard the 
veil and bring themselves into line with the women of advanced countries. 

Mrs Kamaladevi Chatlopadliyaya, Organising Secretary of the Conference, in 
her annual report, outlined the work achieved during the year and expressed a 
hope that their movement would soon revolutionize the life of the society. 

Preudential Address 

Then amidst cheers, Her Highness the Dowager Rani Lalita Kumari Saheba of 
Mandi rose to deliver the following presidential address : — 

“My fust duty is to convey my cordial thanks to the organisers of this Conference 
foi the honour they have done me in inviting me to preside over the deliberations 
of this session. Conscious of rny numerous limitations, it is with considerable 
hesitation that I enter upon the serious responsibilities of this office, adorned in the 
past by such distinguished leaders of India’s womanhoo I as Her Highness the 
Maharani Gaekwar of Baroda and Her Highness the Begum Saheba of Bhopal. I 
cannot hope to ecpial them in their great abilities and splendid record of service 
for the cause of India’s women ; I can only claim that my enthusiasm for the 
advancement of our sisters is perhaps not less keen and it is the desire to have 
some humble share in this great work that has given me the courage to appear 
before this large assembly to-day 

“Meeting in the city of Patna, it is impossible not to feel inspired by the memories 
of ancient Pataliputra associated with the great traditions of Ashoka and Chandra- 
gupta who reigned at this capital and under whose benign sway, India saw some of 
the most glorious days of her history. India’s daughters were not “cabin'd, cribb’d, 
confin’d in those spacious days of the past, but they marched onward hand in hand 
with men, in the spirit of true comradeship anci were known to have distinguished 
themselves in many spheres of national actiyity. They were not immured in the 
xenana ; they were not burdened with the cares of family life even when they had 
not passed childhood ; there were no limits set to their intellectual ambitions and 
enjoyed a measure of social freedom which IS in refreshing contrast to the fates of 
their descendants to-day Meeting at such a sacred site, it would be eminently 
fitting for us to make a solemn determination to endeavour to revive those condi- 
tions and even work up to a greater future by organising our efforts recorded in 
annual conferences of this kind. 

“It is a feeling of intense depression that comes over any one who has occasion 
to examine the present extent of the illiteracy of women in India, the wiping off of 
which is one of the important aims of our organisation. NoA^g can be a matter 
of sadder reflection to us than the fact that, according to the latest official statistics 
only about twenty-one out of every thousand women in India a\ literate, while in 
the advanced civilised countries of to-day, not only in Western ^nds, but also in 
Japan, practically every woman is literate. The figures receive evei^^mre poignant 
interest when we realise that the test of literacy applied by the cen^s is of very 
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rudimentary kind— indeed, being mere capacity to write a letter and read one written 
by others. The needs of intelligent life in any sphere 9f national activity cannot, 
of course, be met by satisfying this elementary test of education, though it seems 
too early to complain about standards when the bulk of women are immersed in 
ignorance and darkness unable even to spell the alphabet. 

“If the actual achievement regarding literacy is so depressing even the figures 
relating to the efforts for its further spread are not more encouraging. According 
to the report on Indian Education for 1925-26, issued by the Government of India, 
the percentage of girls under instruction to the total population of women in the 
country is only 1.3. Fifteen per cent of the total population is usually considered 
to belong to the school-going age, which means that out of every fifteen girls .vlio 
ought to be at school in India, only about one has been brought within the four walls 
of an elementary school of some kind or other. The percentage of girls at school 
has increased very slowly indeed. It was o 9 in 1916 and after ten years it has 
increased only to 1.3 ! No elaborate mathematical calculation is necessary to find 
out how many decades it will take at this rate of progress, of .4 per cent in ten years 
to cover the entire school-going population and bring it within the bcnefiLS of 
literacy. 

“The immensity of the problem before us will be realised even more vividly, when 
we find that the completion of the programme for bringing the entire population 
of school-going age within our schools does not solve the problem of the illiteracy 
of India’s women. Another generation will have to pass after all these decades, 
before every woman in India can read and write, an achievement which must not 
be considered Utopian at all, in view of what has actually been accomplished in 
many of the advanced countries of to-day. Here is work enough for us, to occupy 
all our actention and energies for the future, as far as our imagination could stretch, 
and let us resolve to-day to apply ourselves to this mighty task, in a spirit of the 
deepest devotion which we can command. 

“It is time that something drastic was done to remedy this state of affairs and 
our reports regarding the education of girls come out with figures of striking 
progress and not with mere explanations for the absence of adequate achievement. 
The recent report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India lays its finger 
on this great weakness of our national life and pleads powerfully for its eradication, 
before any progress can be achieved. The members recommend compulsion in 
elementary education as the only remedy, but what is even of greater interest to us, 
they urge special attention to the education of women because, as they observe 
rightly : ‘The value to the community of the education of its women lies particu- 
larly in its effect upon the spread of lasting literacy among the young.’ They make 
the interesting suggestion that steps should be taken fully to record the educational 
history and subsequent development of children of typical cultivating families in 
which the mother is literate, while like particulars of illiterate homes in the same 
neighbourhood and conditions of life should be tabulated for the purpose of fom- 
parison with their more fortunate neighbours. The result of such an enquiry is 
likely to prove very useful, according to the members of the Commission, for the 
purposes of propaganda, because It will show a markedly strong tendency on the 
part of the literate parent both to send the children to the school and to keep them 
there till literacy, which the mother has come to value, has been fairly achieved. It 
IS therefore recommended that a definite effort should be made to impart literacy 
to a certain number of young mothers selected where conditions are most suitable 
and where similar experiments have not been tried before. It is hoped that when 
action is taken on this monumental report by the Government of India and the 
provincial Governments, this important aspect of its recommendations will not be 
forgotten. 

“The inertia of conservatism and prejudice, reinforced by the purdah system 
and the custom of eerily marriage, the lack of qualified teachers, the difficulty of 
making arrangen^^nts which will be considered satisfactory by the parents for the 
the transit of girls to and from schools, accommodation for women teachers in the 
smaller villagi-o, — such is the comprehensive list of the formidable obstacles in 
the way 0/ the progress of women’s education in the country, according to the 
members A the Commission. They however continue to observe ; ‘There are 
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indications that a change in the general attitude towards female education has 
set in. A valuable stimulus is coming from women themselves. Though it will 
probably be long before this is powerful enough to make itself felt throughout 
the country as a whole, it is impossible to read the proceedings of 
the All-India Women’s Conferences on education reform without 
realising the greatness of the possibilities in this direction. Let us 
justify the hopes which have been raised in the minds of the publ c by this new 
organisation and live up to the high expectations entertained of us. 

“Valuable suggestions have been made from time to time, at our Conferences 
for the improvement of the kind of education imparted to our girls. It may at first 
sight seem somewhat unnecessary to trouble ourselves with details regarding educa- 
tional reform, when even the rudiments of literacy have not been achieved. But it 
is obviously necessary that educational progress should be on sound lines from the 
very beginning, even as right foundations are necessary for every good and stable 
structure. It is doubtful, for instance, if there has been as yet any adequate realisa- 
tion in this country of the right pedagogic principles underlying the education of 
children, particularly of girls whose delicate susceptibilities require even more careful 
attention than those of boys. 

“These principles are beautifully summed up in a passage in the Crime of Si/lvestre 
Bonnard by the famous European novelist, Anatole France : ‘It is only by amusing 
oneself that one can learn, he writes. ‘The whole art of teaching is only the art of 
awakening the natural curiosity of young minds for the purpose of satisfying it 
afterwards ; and curiosity itself can be vivid and wholesome only in proportion 
as the mind is contented and happy Those acquirements crammed by force into 
the minds of children simply clog and stifle intelligence. In order that knowledge 
be properly digested, it must have been swallowed with a good appetite. 1 know 
Jeanne ! If that child were entrusted to my care, I should make of her — not a 
learned woman, for I would look to her future happiness only — but a child full of 
bright intelligence and full of life, in whom everything beautiful in art or nature 
would awaken some gentle responsive thrill. I would teach her to live in sympathy 
with all that is beautiful — comely landscapes, the ideal scenes of poetry and history, 
the emotional charm of noble music. I would make lovable to her everything, I 
would wish her to love. Even her needlework I would make pleasureable to her, 
by a proper choice of the fabrics, the style of embroideries, the designs of lace. I 
would give her a beautiful dog, and a pony to teach her how to manage animals ; 

I would give her birds to take care of, so that she could learn the value of even a drop 
of water and a crumb of biead. And in order that she should have a still higher 
pleasure, I would tram her to find delight in exercising charity. And inasmuch as 
none of us may escape pain, I should teach her that Christian wisdom which elevates 
us above all suffering, and gives a beauty even to grief itself That is my idea 
of the right way to educate a young girl.’ These words of wisdom, one may observe 
in passing are only an echo of what was preached by Rousseau and in more recent 
years by Ruskin. Without entering into any detailed criticism of our present 
educational system, let me content myself with the question : ‘to what extent, are 
these ideals satisfied in the girls’ schools of India to-day ?' 

“It must be a matter of satisfaction to all of us that something has teen made 
within the last two or three years, by a few of the univesities and other educational 
authorities in India in diversifying their syllabuses and courses, so as to make provi- 
sion for what may be considered to be the special needs of women who usually look 
forward to the privilege of marriage and motherhood and to the duties of beautify- 
ing homes over which they will have the honour of presiding. The recent introduc- 
tion of domestic science, painting and music into educational courses among the 
optional subjects which girls may take up at college is a step in the right direction. 

“But let us not be unmindful of the fact that much diversifi^tion is not possible 
and even desirable in the higher stages of instruction. The^jj^ghest culture and 
enlightenment hould be the birth-right of women as well as opjmen and let us not 
be satisfied with the mid-Victorian ideal enunciated by Tennyson in ais In Memoriam. 

‘She knows but matters of the house, ^ 

‘And he, he knows a thousand things’ 

“Women benefit by the highest education as much as men and it i^^ narrow 
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view indeed which seeks to fit woman only for the needs of motherhood and 
domestic life, though it is not argued on parallel lines that man’s education 
should be ordered so as to make him primarily a good father and a good 

husband. The Rt. bon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, speaking some time back, refuted 

this narrow conception of women’s education, when he said that he viewed with 
increasing satisfaction the desire of young women to obtain university dis- 
tinction to learn science or mathematics, or to stand the same test as their 

brothers and cousins of the other sex stood, or wanted to stand. He for one 

had no sort of misgiving as to the direction in which women’s education was 
moving in India and he viewed it with complete confidence. He warned his 
hearcis not to think that it would be enough to give their young women a little 
of education, little of music. On the other han 1, man and woman, he said, had 
to advance together, not only in the direction of family life but in all directions 
in which human endeavour has to be made for the further progress of our race. 

“As has been recognised on all hands the question of the educational pro- 
gress of the women of India is bound up intimately with the improvement of 
our social conditions. The best of our educational programmes must come to 
naught and all of our resolutions at conferences must be futile, if women 
cannot come out of the purdah and have the benefits of even God’s 

light and air ; if little girls continue to be hustled into marriage even before 

they have reached their teens and laid the foundations of the most rudimen- 
tary education and women are to be handicapped as at present by disabili- 
ties of various kinds preventing them from reaching the full heights of know- 

ledge and experience of which they are cap.ible. It must, therefore, be the 
endeavour of these conferences to remove this social obstacles also at least in 
so far as they stand in the way of the spread of education. 

“It is time that the justice of the equality of opportunities for both sexes 
was enunciated m no uncertain language and its recognition enforced in all 
directions in this country. This great principle was acknowledged .in no 
indefinite terms by our great ancestors and I may refer to an episode in the 
history of Budhism which happened in this very neighbourhood, at Vaisali 
beyond the G.inges, in the veiy life-time of the great Buddha himself When 
the Lord Buddha was sojourning at Vaisali, in the fifth ycat after his enlighten- 
ment, a lady, Mahaprajavati by name, wanted to enter the monastic order, 
but had been refused admission on the ground of her being a woman though 
nobody questioned her fitness on any other ground. She, however, insisted on 
her being admitted to privilege and when she arrived at the gates of the 
Pinnacled Hall (the Kutagerasaly) where the Lord was staying, having cut 
off her hair, put on the yellow robe, with swollen feet and covered with dust 
and followed by another Sakya woman who had shared the toils of the long 
journey with her, the disciple Ananda could not bear to sec her weeping and 
pleaded her cause to the Master. Ananda asked if a woman who had gone 
forth from the house to a houseless life m the doctrine and discipline d :c- 

lared by the teacher, was capable of realising the nrhatsyip. A wora.^n is 

capable, Ananda, said the Lord and on being informed of Mahaprajavati’s 
appeal he said that if she was willing to take upon herself the eight Strict 
Rules of the Order, ‘let this be her ordinal ion.’ And thus at Vaisali there 
began the declaration bp Buddhadeva of equality between man and woman in 
their fitness for the highest spiritual life. I am only asking for the application 
of the same principle to every aspect of our daily life. 

“A recognition of this fundamental equality, the removal of our numerous 
social disabilities, and, above all, unremitting attention on our part to the 

cause of our edi^cational advancement, these should lead to a new era of 

development in history without which our beloved Motherland can never 

hope to take h^ rightful place among the civilized nations of the world Let me 
conclude widi the hope that this Conference may mark at least a single mile- 
stone aloiv, that long road of effort and achievement and let me also repeat, on 
behalf c^all the women of India whose representatives are assembled here this 
mornin/^lhe ancient Indian prayer from the Upanishads, 
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‘Asato ma sadgamaya, 

‘Thamaso na jyotirgamaya, 
‘Mrityorma amritam gamaya. 

‘Lead me !rorn Error into Truth, 
‘From Darkness in.o Light. 

‘And from Death into Immortality* 


Resolutions 

The Conference reassembled on the next day, the 4lh January ; and adopted 
resolutions put from the chair expressing regret at the death of Lala Lajpat 
Rai and Mr. S. R. Das and placing on record the services of the former to 
the country and the women's cause. 

A resolution moved by Mr, Engler (Hyderabad) for making provision for 
Kindergarten, Montessori aud other similar classes in every institution for young 
children was strongly supported and passed. 

Another resolution moved by Miss Engineer (Bombay) for the establishment 
of industrial homes for women provided some interesting discussion The mover 
observed that the unemployment question was becoming very acute and that 
if they started industrial homes where industries suited to local requirements 
could be taught they wv)uld be conferring a great boon on the poor women 
by helping them to become self-supporting without losing their sense of self- 
respect. By making them self-supporting and independent they would also in- 
directly help them from going astray and keej) them away from other social 
evils She referred to the useful work which the Bombay Seva Sadan was 
doing in the direction. 

Mrs. Miles Irvin (Punjab) moved an amendment that provincial Governments 
be asked to give sufficient grants to run such institutions in an effective manner. 

The resolution, as amended, was earned. 

Another amended resolution was adopted for providing mid-day meals to pupils 
in schools in the poorer districts. 

Th Conference passed two other resolutions calling upon the Government 
to withdraw the grant from any educational institution which refused to receive 
pupils of any particular community and condemning the custom of allowing 
immature girls to become wives and mothers as it robbed them of their right 
of education and freedom and arrested their mental, moral and physical 
growth and demanded that the legal marriage age be fixed at i5 for girls and 
21 for boys, and supported Mr. Sarda's Bill and asked the Assembly to bring 
it in line with the demand of the conference. 

Social Reform and Women’s Education 

On the 51h JANUARY a very animated discussion centred round the resolution for 
widening the scope oHts activities and including social matters also in its programme 
of work. Divergent views were expressed and the discussion took an excited turn. 

Mrs Kamaladevi Chattopadhya formally moved a resolution th.at in consideration 
of the widespred interest in the women of India and all questions affecting their 
welfare the conference should widen its scope without changing its policy and 
tackle all such matters. 

Mis. Faridunji moved an amendment suggesting a division of social and educa- 
cational questions between two sectional committees, working under the guidance 
of a parent standing committee. She made it clear that she was absolutely opposed 
to any change in the original constitution of the conference. But educational and 
social questions so much overlapped that there was a grec^need for tackling 
properly such all-India questions. For educational work they shou^^ not be content 
with only passing resolutions, but practical work was needed. Tc^arry on proper 
educational work both sections should work side by side for educatioS^ and social 
reforms. 

Mrs. Engler, supporting the amendment, said that two sets of procVms were 
exercising their minds, social and educational. Without certain social ^^anges 
it was impossible to educate the girls. If they were to forward the cause the/ had 
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at heart they must concentrate on all problems. If they worked on this basis 
they would be able to attain a fuller and richer life and the progress would be faster. 

Mrs. Brijlal Nehru pointed out that social problems were of paramount importance 
and both educational and social sections would work together and bring about the 
emancipation of their sex. 

A group of delegates led by Miss Laxmikutti Amma and Mrs Saraladevi Chaudhu- 
rani strongly opposed the resolution and moved another amendment suggesting that 
the conference should restrict its activities only to educational matters. They held 
the view that the conference by adopting the resolution would be striking at the 
root of its ideal of education which could alone remove all social evils. 

Mrs. Pillay, (Hyderabad), opposing the resolution, moved another amendment 
suggesting that all constituent committees be consulted on the matter before a 
change was effected, as widening the scope of the conference meant a change of 
policy. 

Mrs. Maya Das (Cawnpore) made an impressive speech. She pointed out that 
social reform could not be separated from education. The purpose of education was 
to make them good citizens and remove all social evils. 

There was a great confusion and uproar when the amendments were put to the 
vote. It took some time to restore order and count votes. Mrs. Faridunji’s amend- 
ment after being accepted by the mover of the original resolution was carried by a 
large majority and other amendments were defeated. 

The conference adopted two other resolutions for opening centres for special 
courses to train teachers for rural areas and promoting better understanding and 
co-operation between parents and teachers. 

Constitution and Programme 

The All-India Women’s Conference on Educational Reform concluded its session 
on the 7th JANUARY. The conference discussed the important question of constitution 
and declared that the policy of the conference would be not to engage in party politics 
but unite on all points affecting the women and children and that its object was to 
promote the education in India of both sexes and to deal with questions concerning 
women and children. * 

The conference accepted the invitation of Miss Bahadurji for holding the next 
session of the conference at Bombay The future programme of the conference 
would now be divided into two sections — educational and social reform — and chalked 
out by the standing committee. Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya was reelected 
organizing secretary. Her Highness the Rani of Mandi (president) announced a 
donation of Rs i,ooo to the conference funds. 

The conference adopted two important lesolutions. One regretted that while 
the other provinces enjoyed women's franchise Bihar had as yet denied the elemen- 
tary right of citizenship to its women and urged the members of the Legislative 
Council to remove the sex disqualification forthwith. The other resolution realizing 
the extreme necessity of making provision for the mental and moral well-be,ng of 
women industrial workers, appealed to the Government to appoint a committee 
including women, to enquire into the sanitary, hygenic and economic conditions 
under which women worked and laid strong emphasis on the prohibition of female 
labour underground in the mines. 

This finished the proceedings after which the Conference terminated. 



The Indian Science Congress 

The sixteenth session of the Indian Science Congress was held at the 
Government House, Madras on the 2nd JANUARY 1929. H. E. the Governor 
opened the Congress. Professor C. V. Raman, President, delivered his address 
extempose. His speech lasted for an hour and was listened to with rapt attention. 
The following is the text of his speech : — 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is the privilege of a physicist to 
concern himseT with what may by regarded as the fundamental entities of the 
material universe we live in. His theories and experiments are directed towards 
obtaining a clearer understanding of the nature of those entities and of their 
relationships with each other. His results, if expressed in plain language, should 
be intelligible not only to those who profess other branches of science, but to all 
who take an interest in the varied phenomena of Nature. The work of the physicist 
has the closest possible bearing on the interpretation of facts observed in other 
fields of scientific knowledge. No apology is therefore needed for my decision to 
devote this address to an exposition of the nature and significance of a new pheno- 
menon recently discovered in niy laboratory at Calcutta which has a bearing on the 
fundamenral problems of physics and chemistry. 

Quantum Theory of Radiation 

Every one of us is or should be interested in the nature of the phenomenon 
which we call hfjht and which is a species of the genus radiation. Light is emitted 
by matter under suitable conditions of excitation We heat an atom or excite it by 
electric discharge. It becomes luminous and gives off radiation. What is radiation ? 
On this point, the physicists of the nineteenth century had come to the very definite 
conclusion, based on evidence which it seemed impossible could ever be shaken, 
that light IS a kind of wave-motion travelling through space, and of the same physical 
nature as the electro-magnetic waves discovered by Hertz and now so familiar to 
all as the waves of wireless telegraphy and telephony. Remarkably enough, how- 
ever, the present century has witnessed a re-opening of the question. I will not 
pause here to trace in detail the h’story of the development of what is known 
to-day as the quantum theory of radiation. It is associated with the names of 
three great living physicists, namely, Planck, Einstein, and Niels Bohr. It will 
suffice for my purpose to indicate the very definite and intelligible form it received 
in Bohr’s well-known theory of spectra. According to Bohr, the emission of light 
from an atom is not a single process but takes place in two distinct stages. The 
first stage is the energizing of the atom, in other words, its passing over a normal or 
other non-luminous condition into a new state of higher energy content. The second 
stage is the return of the atom to a condition of lower energy accompanied by the 
emission of light. Bohr found it necessary, in order to interpret the facts of spec- 
troscopy, to assume that the different states of the atom ase sharply differentiated 
from each other in their energy content. The atom therefore takes up energy or 
gives up energy as the case may be, in passing from one state to another, in discrete 
bundles or quanta. Radiation is thus absorbed or emitted by the atom in discrete 
bundles of energy. It follows naturally that while travelling through space, light 
also lemains as discrete bundles or quanta of radiation. A distinctly unitary charac- 
ter is thus indicated for radiation. 

The Compton Effect 

Further powerful support for a corpuscular idea of radiation came to hand a 
few years ago when Prof. A. H. Compton, now of Chicago L'Hjversity, discovered 
a remarkable phenomenon which is now known by his name as t?.^^ompton Effect 
and for which he received the Nobel Prize in Physics a year ago. ^Hriefly, what he 
found was this : When X-rays fall upon matter and the scattered ray:^re analysed 
by an X-ray spectroscope, the lines in the X-ray spectrum are found t?^e doubled. 
Prof. Compton gave a very simple and remarkable explanation of this '!fect. He 
regarded the incident X-rays as consisting of corpuscles which moved with \e velo- 
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city of light and on hitting an electron in the scattering material dislodged it and wen 
themselves deviated from their straight path. It is obvious that in such a 
process the deviated corpuscle would lose part of its energy, this being taken up b) 
the recoiling electron. Prof. Compton's explanation of his effort is supported by 
the fact that the recoil of the electron is actually observed in experiment. A change 
in energy of the quantum is equivalent to a change in the frequency of scattered 
radiation, which therefore appears in the X-ray spectrum as a line m a shifted 
position. Measurements of the change of wave-length and of the velocity of recoil- 
electron appeared strongly to support Prof. Compton's theory, and the latter has 
therefore gained general acceptance. 

The Two Theories Examined. 

We appear thus to have reached the astonishing position that two distinct theo- 
ries of light both claim our acceptance. In other words, light consists of waves 
expanding spherically outwards from a luminous atom into ever-increasing volumes 
of space, and it also consists of corpuscle shot off in some one specific direction from 
the luniionous atom and therefore moving along a straight line to infinity. I have 
often seen it suggested that there might be no real conflict between these two widely 
different points of view, if we regard the light corpuscle statistically. In other words 
if we had a sufficiently large number of atoms giving out corpuscles, the two pictures 
of radiation may be statistically equivalent. So indeed they would be, if a corpuscle 
emitted from one atom and a corpuscle emitted from another could be regarded as 
equivalent. But such a conception would be totally repugnant to wave-principles. 
Tor when we consider a luminous gas, the waves emitted by the different atoms in 
it would not be equivalent unless all the atoms were at the same place and 
eiirtting light-waves in iclemiCcil phase. It is obviously difficult to accept the latter 
proposition, and in fact we may be fairly certain that it is untrue. The particular 
suggestion here made for securing a statistical equivalence of the wave and quantum 
theories of radiation seems tberefoie untenable. My own feeling is that it is impossible 
to accept the wave and quantum theories of radiation as simultaneously true if Comp- 
ton's idea of a localised quantum is a correct and universal description of the process 
of radiation from atoms. In order to explain the familiar facts of optical interference 
and diffraction, we are compelled to assume that the light emitted by a luminous atom 
spreads out spherically with identical velocity and phase in all directions. Theoretically 
it IS possible to analyse a spherical wave into a set of jilane directed waves passing 
simultaneously through the centre of the sphere in all directions, provided they arc 
all in identical phases at the centre. We may of course, regard a plane wave a c 
equivalent to a directed quantum in the sense of Compton, but as a single 
atom can only radiate one quantum at a time, it is impossible to explain interference 
if we assume the emission to consist generally of directed quanta. In Compton’s own 
experiment, we are dealing with the secondary radiation from an atom illuminated 
by X-rays of wave-length much shorter than the diameter of the atom. This is a very 
different problem from that of an atom radiating spontaneously in all directions. In 
a paper appearing in Indian Journal of Pliysics, I have discussed the case of Compton 
from what I believe to be rather a novel point of view, and shown that so far 
from the Compton Effect being opposed to the classical wave principles, the latter 
actually indicate the existence of such an effect, and quantitatively predict its 
observed characters. On the view developed in my paper, Compton's experiment is 
not a disproof of the spreading wave-theory. We do not regard the beam of radia- 
tion thrown out in a straight line by a light house and travelling for miles without 
appreciable spreading, as a contradiction of wave-principles, but explain it .as an 
effect produced by the lense and mirrors of the light-house. In an analogous way 
1 utilise the relate . between the wave-length of the radiation and the size of the atom 
to explain Com|i%n’s results. The investigation shows that the classical and quantum 
theories of ra/^tion are indeed statistically equivalent, but this equivalence is secured 
by the pronfrties of the atom, and not by filling space with localised quanta. I 
will go as to say that in my view, it is entirely futile to regard the light-quantum 

as a Decide having any specifiable shape, size or position. 

’JSI& theoretical paper on the Compton Effect was worked out during a holiday at 
WaTiair in October, 1927. Apart from any little intellectual satisfaction which its 
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writing may have given me, its chief interest is that it prepared the ground for the 
experimental work of the following months which I shall now mention. 

Eight years ago, we commenced at Calcutta a ser.es of experimental studies on 
the scattering of light in transparent media of all kinds. These studies were largely 
inspired by a desire to understand and explain fully such natural optical phenomena 
as the light of the sky, the dark blue colour of the deep sea and the delicate opale- 
sence of ice in glaciers. It soon became evident that the laboratory studies intended 
in the first place to reproduce these natural phenomena on a small scale would carry 
us some way towards a solution of such fundamental problems of physics as the con- 
stitution and structure of molecules, their number, arrangement and thermal move- 
ment in gaseous, liquid and solid media, and the nature of radiation itself. I will 
not fatigue you by reciting the numerous experimental and theoretical researches 
carried out by us on these subjects. Associated with me during these eight years 
were a great many young physicists from all parts of India who received their research 
training in my laboratory. Amongst them, I would specially mention the names 
of Dr. K. R Ramanathan and of Mr. K. S. Krishnan, both by reason of their cons- 
picuous originality in research and in view of the importance of their personal con- 
tributions to the development of the subject now under discussion. To them, and 
to my numerous other collaborators from Bengal and Madras and Northern India, I 
owe a debt of gratitude. 

A New Phenomenon 

At a very early stage in our investigations, we came across a new and entirely 
unexpected phenomenon. As early as 1923, it was notice 1 when sunlight fihered 
through a violet glass passed through certain liquids and solids, e g., water or ice, the 
scattered rays emerging frem the track of the incident beam though the substance 
contained certain rays not present m the incident beam The observations were 
made with colour filters A green glass was used which cut off all light if placed 
between violet filter and the substance. On transferring the glass to a place between 
the substance and the observer’s eye, the track continued to be visible though 
feebly. This is a clear proof of a real transformation of light from a violet into a 
green ray. The most careful chemical purification of the suDstance failed to elimi- 
nate the phenomenon. Subsequent mvesngations showed the same effect in a con- 
siderable number of liquids and solids, and we even attempted a spectroscopic inves- 
tigation of it. 

Though, from time to time, we returned to the study of this new phenomenon and 
published accounts of it, its real significance as a twin brother to the Compton Effect 
first became clear to me at the end of 1927 when I was pre-occupied with the theory 
of the subject I regarded the ejection of the electron in the Compton Effect as 
essentially a fluctuation of the atom of the same kind as would be induced by heating 
the atom to a sufficiently high temperature and the so-railed directed quantum of 
Compton as merely an unsymmeirical emission of radiation from the atom which 
occurs at the same time as the fluctuation in its electrical state. The conception of 
fluctuations is a very familiar one in optical and kinetic theory and in fact all our 
experimental results in the fiedd of light-scattering had been interpreted with its aid. 
There was, therefore, every reason to expect that radiations of altered wave-length 
corresponding to fluctuations in the state of the scattering molecules should be obser- 
ved also in the case of ordinary light. 

The idea was energetically taken up and the experiments showed it to be com- 
pletely correct. It became clear that we had here a new -radiation effect far more 
general and universal in its character than the Compton Effect, and of which the 
latter could be regarded as a special case. The ejection of an electron is a very 
violent type of fluctuation. There are numerous other comparatively mild types of 
fluctuation possible in the electrical slate of atoms and mole**ules. Such fluctuations 
correspond to relatively small changes in the energy-level if the atomic system in 
the sense of Bohr. If a change of energy-level is produced by tlV^ incident radiation 
and is simultaneous with it, the quantum of radiation emiiN^d under these 
conditions may be than the quantum of incident radiation. WwNtnay represent 
this change as a chemical reversible reaction. ' K 
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M + R M + R 

normal ( high ( excited ( Low 

state ) frequency ) state ) frequency ) 

[ M : Molecule R : Radiation ] 

If the reaction proceeds in the direction of the upper arrow we have a 
diminution in frequency of radiation and if in the direction of the lower arrow we have 
an increase of frequency. The relative importance of the two types of reaction would 
obviously be determined by the law of mass action that is to say, upon the populations 
of the normal and excited states of the molecules present in the lirradiated substance. 
In ordinary cases, the presence of excited states is determined by temperature. Other 
causes of excitation of molecules if present must also be taken into account. 

Since atomic and molecular systems have many possible energy-level as shown 
by the facts of spectroscopy, we see in thetforegoing chemical equation the possibility 
of observing a great many new lines in the spectrum of the scattered 
radiation. 

Method of Studying the Effect. 

The most convenient way of studying the effect is by using the intense monoch- 
romatic radiation of the mercury arc and to condense its light into the substance, 
or better, actually to bring the arc into close proximity with the substance as in the 
wellknown work of R. W. Wood on resonance spectra The spectrum of the scattered 
radiation is then readily photographed and shows a multitude of new lines, bands 
and in addition continuous radiation The relation between the frequencies of the 
incident and scattered radiations will be readily noticed from the equation written 
above symbolically. The difference between the incident and scattered quanta is 
eoual to the quantum of absorption or emission, as the case may be, of the molecules. 
The characteristic frequency of the molecule is, therefore, of the incident radiation 
to give that of the scattered light. 

In one sense, this combination of the incident frequency with the frequency of the 
molecule is an analogue of the classical phenomena of Tartini’s Tones which we are 
are familiar with in acoustical theory, and which are explained in terms of the forced 
vibrations of a non-harmonic oscillator This analogy may no clought be used to 
find the intensity of the modified radiations approximately, by applying the correspon- 
dence principle to a non-harmonic molecular model of suitable type. The difference 
between this classical analogue and the actually observed optical effect is in the ex- 
traordinary disproportion between the intensity of the lines corresponding to the 
differential and summational tones respectively, which is far greater than in the 
acoustical analogies. 

An extremely interesting and fundamental point regarding the new type of 
secondary radiation is that in general, it is strongly polarised In this respect, the 
phenomenon is analogous to the experimentally known polarisation of the CoiiqVon 
type of X ray scattering. We notice, however, that the different lines corresponding 
to different molecular frequencies are polarised to very different extents. It may be 
presumed that this is due to the molecular oscillators involved not possessing 
spherical symmetry. Whether this explanation is sufficient or not remains to be 
tested bv computation and comparison with observation. 

We may here pause a little to consider more closely the real significance of our 
phenomenon. Some, no doubt, will claim to see in it a further confirmation of the 
quantum theory of radiation. My own view, however, is that there is nothing in the 
effect that in any way contradicts the wave principles, and that on the other hand the 
fact that we can cut up or add to the quantum of energy to any arbitrary extent is 
unfavourable to the idea of a real, corporeal existence for it. We may of course, get 
over this difficulty by ass^’ming that the incident quantum in some way disappears 
on collision with the yxi'olecule and that a new quantum of smaller or larger 
energy arises from tl^combination. But the observed fact of the strong polarisation 
of the lines is unfavourable to latter idea. As already indicated in the foregoing 
discussions, the/^cept of localised quanta is irreconcilable with the phenomena of 
wave-optics, a^ the necessity for introducing it is even less in the present case than 
in the Comi^n type of scattering. 
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Some Applications of The New Effect 

I shall now pass on to consider some applications of the new effect. Its potential 
value perhaps is greatest in the field of chemistry The method of investigation 
affords us an extraordinarily easy and convenient process of mapping the infra-red 
spectra of chemical compounds. The geometry of the chemical molecule and the 
forces of chemical affinity determine the frequencies of molecular vibrations. In 
many cases, they lie in the far infra-red, a region of the spectrum which has hitherto 
been difficultily accessible to observation. The study of light scattering enables us 
as it were, to photograph the whole infra-red spectrum with the same facility and 
ease the visible and ultra-violet spectra. The determination of the fundamental 
vibration-frequencies of the chemical molecule, their relative importance as gauged 
by intensities of the lines, and even more, their peculiar polarisation characters 
promise to take us deep into the fundamental problems of chemistry. As an illustra- 
tration, I will mention a recent paper by Daure in the Comptes Rendus of the 
French Academy. Daure investigated the spectra of the chlorides of Carbon, Sillicon 
Tetanium, Arsenic, Lead, Antimony and Bismuth by this method. The investigation 
revealed hitherto unknown spectra in the far infra-red for each of the compounds 
studied, exhibiting remarkal le analogies and differences amongst each other in the 
position, intensity and polarisation of the lines. 

In organic chemistry also the method opens up an illimitable field of research. 
Numerous lines appear whose positions in many cases are accurately measurable, 
and are influenced notably by changes in chemical constitution. A very surprising 
feature is the extreme sharpness of some of the lines. The frequencies of the vibra- 
tion of the carbon-carbon bond in benzene can be determined, for example, with 
extraordinary precision unapproachable by other methods. It is precisely this 
accuracy of measurement and the rich and varied mass of data obtainable that 
indicate for this method a real future. 

The study of the influence of changes of temperature and pressure, and of change 
of physical state on the intensity, positions and widths of the spectral lines promises 
to furnish information of value in the field of molecular physics. Already in our 
earliest observations it was noticed that the spectral lines obtained with ice are 
sharper and somewhat displaced in position relatively to the broad bands found with 
liquid water The sharpness of the lines observed with transparent crystals appears 
to be a general feature. As an example I may mention the case of selenite in which 
Mr. Krishnan found that the water of crystallisation also gave well-defined lines 
instead of the bands observed with water. 

Preliminary studies have shown that it is perfectly practicable to photograph the 
lines in the spectra of vapours. Hence it will be possible in many cases to investigate 
the changes in molecular spectra in the passage from vapour to liquid as well as those 
in the passage from liquid to solid. In the change from vapour to liquid, we have a 
partial destruction of the freedom of rotation of the molecules. Such observations 
as we have made seem to indicate that exchanges of energy between the incident 
quantum and the molecule can also occur with respect to the rotational states of 
the molecule. The optional anisotropy of the molecule appears to be involved in the 
possibility of such induced molecular rotation. Whether the removal of restriction 
on rotational freedom when the molecule passes from liquid to vapour results in a 
fuller development of such rotational spectra remains to be investigated. 

At low temperatures, many liquids as is known refuse to crystallise, become highly 
viscous and ultimately are transformed into glasses. Glycerine is a typical example 
of such a liquid. Mr. Venkateswaran has observed in it a remarkable development 
of a continuous spectrum whose intensity falls with rise of tempwature or by dilution 
with water. The precise origin of this phenomenon and the*" insistence of similar 
effects at low temperature in the case of other viscous liquids remt.in to be studied. 
The problem of the amorphous solid condition is related to this. AlfcV’^y Pringsheim 
has tioted that fused quartz, unlike the crystalline substance, does v>ot show any 
lines in the scattered spectrum. The explannation of this may be that thv lines have 
become too broad and diffuse to be photographed. 

This finished the presidential address after which the Congress adjourned'. ^ 
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SECOND DAY^SRD JANUARY 1929 

On this dav the Congress divided itself into sections and the presidents of the 
different sectional meetings delivered their addresses. The first meeting was held 
in the Medical College when Mrs G. L. C. Howard, Institute of plant Industry, 
Indore presided over the section on agriculture and delivered her address on 
‘ Improvement of Plants.” 

In the course of her address she gave a general history of plant breeding in 
India, and of the recent improvements made both in theory and in practice, in the 
field. She also gave a short survey of some of the changes in the theory of genetics 
which had influenced economic plant-breeding Discussing the present position of 
plant-breeding in India, the lecturer pointed out that though modern plant-breeding 
had accomplished much they were still a long way from the perfect variety in any 
crop and the way of improvement was long and arduous and not a simple matter 
as was formerly anticipated. The lecturer then referred to recent investigations 
concerning the inheritance of acquired characters and the origin and nature of 
mutations. In conclusion she observed : — 

Exigencies of time prevent me from dealing with more of these most interesting 
investigations but it will be obvious that genetics is entering a new phase in which 
the eflfect of environment on inheritance is the main theme A most interesting field 
for research is open to investigators. Up to the present, India has taken little 
or no part in the investigations on which modern theories of heredity are founded 
and possesses no institution where such fundamental work can be carried out. The 
time has come when this lacuna should be filled. In the improvement of plants 
India stands second to none. There is no country in which greater economic 
results in plant breeding have been obtained nor one which is belter equipped 
with experiment stations for such investigations. The success of this part of the 
subject has, however, obscuretl the fact that little or none of the fundamental work 
on the theory of heredity has been carried out in India. No university has as yet 
a chair or even a readership in Genetics For the theoretical conceptions under- 
lying the practical aspects of the subject we have to depend on the work of Europe 
and America. As the yeirs pass, it will be increasingly difficult to maintain the 
economic work at its present level unless it is established by a school of pure 
research m the country itself. Such fundamental research cannot be carried out by 
the Agricultural Departments or in any Institute devoted to economic aims. The 
investigator in pure genetics must be untrammelled by the necessity of producing 
economic results and must not be limited to working only with cultivated plants. 
Twenty years ago vegetable physiology was an almost untouched subject in India. 
At the present time this aspect of Botany is fully and worthily represented. We now 
require a living school of genetics from which economic workers and students can 
draw inspiration. Heredity is one of the great forces which moulds ihe human 
race. No more worthy object of endowment can be conceived than the establish- 
ment of a Chair of Genetics at one of the Universities. I hope that before the 
Congress meets again at Madras some wealthy corporation or public-spirited donor 
will have it made possible for us to have a Professor of Genetics among our 
members. 

The address was followed by informal discussion on “The position of Genetics 
in India in general and at the Indian Science Congress in particular.” Some 
interesting suggestions were thrown out in the course of the discussion and the 
following resolutions were passed : 

(1) That a special day be set apart at the Indian Science Congress for discussion 
on papers on Genetics. 

(2) That this Conference recommends that a readership or chair in pure Gene- 
tics be founded aC;'Some University and the members of this Conference agree to 
further this idea by /weans of lectures, articles in the Press and by any other means 
in their power. ^ 

Psychology Section 

/T 

The Psfychology section was presided over by Professor M. V. Gopalaswami, 
Profess^i of Psychology, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. In his presidential address 
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on “The Psycho-Galvanic reflex and its application to crime detection*' he dwelt at 
length on his experiments regarding the Psycho-galvanic reflex as an indicator of 
consciousness of guilt. Although, as yet, on the theoretical side the position of the 
Psycho-galvanic reflex was far from satisfactory, it has been put to a large number 
of practical applications in the fields of Education, Medicine, Aesthetics, Crimino- 
logy, etc. Chief amongst its clinical applications, might be mentioned its value as a 
“Complex” indicator, and its help in discriminating between hysterical and organic 
anaesthesias, and analgesias. In the study of aesthetic experience (such as is 
involved in the enjoyment of a musical selection, a picture, a peom, or a humorous 
situation) the Psycho-galvanic reflex afforded a new and fruitful avenue of approach. 
Mr. Gopalaswami then gave a description of the procedure adopted by him in con- 
ducting a test and the results he had formulated from such a test. He said that 
the results reported were merely suggestive and not well established and that his 
aim in publishing them prematurely was to show the possibilities of the science and 
to attract new votaries to this line of research which was fraught with immediate 
benefit to society. The setting up of a whole-time agency for the pursuit of this 
problem seemed a most urgent one ; for its solution would render invaluable help 
to the police and the law courts. The Psycho-galvanic test affored a new and the 
only way of approach where other evidence was lacking. He hoped that the 
Government of India would be able before long to do something in this direc- 
tion. Private initiative and philanthropy, he had no doubt, would also go 
a long way in giving the necessary impetus to governmental action. In concluding, 
the lecturer referred to the opinion of Sir J. C. Bose who said the Indians were a 
pre-eminently introspective people. Was it not surprising, he asked, that in the 
face of this excellent certificate they should be doing so little for psychology ? Let 
them hope that the Indian Universities would recognise that the proper study of 
mankind is man, and in the near future accord to psychology a proper place not 
in their curricula of studies but also in their budgets more in keeping with its 
modern developments, needs, and affinities. 

Mathematics and Physics Section 

The following are extracts from the presidential addiess of Mr. S. N. Bose, 
Dacca, delivered to the Mathematics and Physics Section : — 

The ultimate aim of scientific inquiry is to arrive at a minimum number of 
hypotheses which will explain the maximum number of facts. The hypotheses 
should obviously not contradict one another. At the present moment, however, 
we see two contradictory theories in the domain of Physics. On the one hand 
we have the classical theory based on the dynamical laws of Newton. On the other 
hand we have the Quantum theory, first introduced by Planck, which has been 
differently formulated by different scientists : while the classical theory explains 
satisfactorily all problems relating to motion and interaction of big masses as well 
as the problem of propagation of radiation, the Quantum theory has succeeded 
with the help of a few principles in co-ordinating a large amount of experimental 
material accumulated in the various domains of spectroscopy. X-rays, etc. It has 
succeeded best in all problems dealing with the ultimate constitution of matter 
or in problems dealing with the interaction of matter ;vith radiant energy. The 
task that faces the Physicists to-day is how best to harmonise the seeming discord 
of the two theories, which are at the present moment utilised to explain the physical 
phenomena. 

Theoretical Physics may be said to have begun its career as a science with the 
formulation of the famous laws motion by Newton. Newton’s original equations 
involved the use of the cartesian co ordinate system, but very soon these equations 
were transformed into a form in which the arbitrary cl^racter of the co-ordinates 
was removed, and finally Hamilton and Jacobi introduced tlie characteristic function 
which reduced the problem of solving the equations of dynamic^ to the solution of 
of a single partial differential equation. 

The laws of dynamics were originally formulated to explain th«. motion of obser- 
vable bodies. As the aim of Physics is to explain the observed physical phenomena 
in terms of the motion of the ultimate particles, a consistent application of the 
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dynamical methods has been responsible for the whole structure of classical PIm sics. 
The dynamical equations of Newton possess an invariant group of transformation, 
the Galilean Group, which expresses the equivalence of all inertial systems as 
frames of reference for the description of motion. The field equations of Maxwell 
however have a different invariant group, the Lorentzian group. The Loieni^ian 
group of transform? don can be represented by a rotation of axes in a four dimen 
sional orthogonal space, which leaves the invariant distance unaltered. 

Dealing with the quantum theory, the address says : “The conceptions of 
energy and momentum have been early deduced from the dynamical laws and have 
played very important roles in the subsequent development of science. The intro- 
duction of the concept of energy seems necessary lor the applicability of the general 
dynamical laws, and we have seen how the field equations can be made compatible 
with the dynamical laws by interpreting a certain magnitude as the energy-density 
of other. As a necessary corollary to the equations, however, it follows that there 
will be a continuous interchange of energy between the ultimate particles composing 
matter and the surrounding radiation field. The principle of equipartition of energy 
which follows as a necessary consequence of the idea, leads us however to entirely 
wrong results when applied to the problem of equilibrium of radiation-field with 
matter. In order to explain the distribution of energy in the black body radiation 
spectrum, as well as to explain the problem of geneiation of radiation, we have 
been compelled to make certain assumptions regarding the constitution of 
the radiation field and about the equilibrium states of material particles, which 
directly contradict our classical ideas This has led to the introduction of the 
Quantum theory in Physics. 

One may hope that the final solution of problem may be found and the proper 
set of equations which will determine the radiation-less field may be determined with 
the help of the ideas of the generalised relative theory. If a unitary field theory 
which could explain gravitation and electro-magnetism could be found, one would 
hope to obtain thereby not only the solution of the quanta-problem, but perhaps also 
of a more fundamental problem, the relation of change with gravitational mass and 
explanation of the difference in mass of the proton and the electron 

THIRD DA Y—ITII JANUARY 1920 

The Congress resumed its sessions this morning with a general discussion on 
“Rural Education” in the Memorial Hall with Mrs. G. L. C. Howard, 
President, Agricultural Section, in the chair. 

The President in her preliminary remarks observed that the primary object of 
this meeting was to afford an opportunity for the exchange of views between workers 
on agricultural education and their colleagues who were engaged in rural education. 
She believed that no one would question the importance of such a co-operation of 
agencies which deal with village life. But there were special reasons why the link 
between the agricultural and educational workers should be a very close one. In tne 
first place they were both dealing with the same individual, the educational 
worker with the child, the agricultural worker with this very 
child when he becomes an adult. The educational authorities could help 
the agricultural worker by giving the child an education which would make him 
receptive to new ideas. The agricultural worker, on the other side, could help the 
other by impressing on the parents the advantages of education and in encourag- 
ing the children to keep up the literacy by providing simple leaflets and newspapers 
on agricultural subjects. The liaison between both classes of works should 
be such that the development of the individual village proceeded without break or 
interruption. That wss one reason why a good understanding among them was 
so necessary. ^ 

There was another reason why co-operation should be furthered in every way. 
During the last years a feeling had grown up that the agencies working in the 
villages were/^o disconnected and that the village had to listen to advice from too 
many sources. They had to deal with officers of the various departments, fe had 
recently been suggested that there should be an agency to deal with village uplift 
and that^e school-master of the village might act as a sort of local liasion officer 
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between those ofTicers and the village The officers could still visit the villages at 
present but the school-master would act as their local representative. A small grant 
might be made to him for this work This would raise his pay. He would also 
in this way gain an influence with the parents and become a greater power in the 
village. These were only two of th e directions in which mutual co-operation might 
be helpful. This co-operation cannot be brought about without mutual understanding 
and nothing was more conducive to a mutual understanding. As the Science 
Congress was pre- eminently intended as a meeting place for workers on diverse 
subjec.ts there was sufficient justification for including the subject of rural education 
in this year’s programme. 

Mr. Harper from the Punjab Province spoke of the experiments made in the 
province to develop riual education and to bring about a regeneration of villi^c 
schools. The school activities he said must be related to the life around it T. e 
teachers ought to be trained in the new ideas of manliness and service and in tlie 
latest methods of instruction The teacher should become a leader of the 
village. 


Primary Rural Education 

Mr. S. G. Daniel (Madras) in his paper on “Primary Rural E lucaiion in Madras ’ 
stated that the cultivators might be given a mmiinum standaid of k.iowlcilge wuhin 
three or four months if the present rnetho U were altered an J if rural e ucation w.is 
kept distinct from town education Seasonal, part-trnc anti night schools we-e most 
suitable for villages To those who could not attend the schools ruadiug might be 
taught through l.intern slides After tlu six weeks’ course, weekly a id Pi weekly 
lectures with magic lantern slides might be given and thus the literacy could be 
kept up. The woik might be done either by the village teachers or by social 
workers and also by students and scouts during the vacations. 

A general discussion then ensued on the following points : 

(1) The best method of piovidmg sufficient chools and sufficient teachers of 
the reqmied standard, taking into consideration the large number of small villages 
which exist This would include the question of central and branch schools, of 
transporting the children some distance to a central school, of travelling teachers, 
seasonal schools, and so forth 

(2) The best methods of preventing the present waste of effort due to irregular 
attenilance and of ensuring that the average child shall attend for four years, this 
being the minimum time necessary to attain literacy. Under this head could be in- 
cluded the question of compulsion by the Local Authority or by private bodies such 
as Co-operaiive Societies. The important point of securing the consent of the parents 
to forego the labour of the child by making the curriculum more attractive 
or by educating the parents themselves, ( adult education ) should be 
included. 

(3) Additions to the curriculum beyond reading, writing and arithmetic with the 
hope of awakening general intelligence. The questions of nature study, agriculture 
and School gardens to be especially considered. 

(4) The training of teachers suitable for village school and the possibility of 
improving the status of the teachers in the village without imposing impossible finan- 
cial burdens on the authorities concerned. 

(5) The best method of obtaining local financial support for the schools and the 
division of the cost between the locality and the State.J 

Establishment of scpiools 

Speaking on the question of providing schools Mr. J. M. Sen (Calcutta) said that 
in Bengal the greatest obstacles to the progress of primary allocation was the persis- 
tence of the one-teacher schools. Arrangements should be mttde for the opening of 
agricultural classes in every village. A mere introduction of free education would 
not benefit Bengal unless the boys were by some means, compelled , ^continue their 
studies for some years. 

Mr/ H. Champion (Madras) observed that the problem in Madras was more a 
question of building up a body of elementary school in every village than the establi- 
shment of central school. 
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The Scho.->l Curriculm. 

Referring to the question of curriculum, Mr. Y. D. Wad (Indore) said that the 
aim of rural education should b e to develop the reasoning powers and to promote 
literacy and thus enable the rural population to profit by modern progress. He 
suggested a four-year curriculum consisting of practical lessons in the R*s, general 
agricultural practices, nature study, civics and elementary principles of sanitation. The 
training should be by means of indoor and outdoor work. Attendance at school 
should^ not interfere with the normal working hours of a village. Rural 
education should be separated fioni urban both as legards control and finance. 

Mr. R. D. Anstead, Director of Agriciiltuie Madnas, stated that from every point 
of view, if they wanted to improve the village life, they must teach the children the 
ordinary rudiments of science and the school work should start from its natural 
surroundings. They must teach children to love nature and to build up their olhei 
knowledge from that nature study There was great scope for such study in this 
country and he believed that any subject could be taught to the children starting 
from nature study. 

Adult Education 

Discussion then centred on “Adult education.** 

Mr. J. Jesudass (Martandam) in his paper staled that ruial uplift largely depended 
upon removal of illiteracy and ignorance. He then sjioke of the various means by 
which those could be removed ; such as formation of night schools, deliveiing of 
occasional magic lantern lectures, h- Iding of e.xhibitions, and social gatherings 
and the formation of co-operative societies where people could learn and be trained 
in group thinking. Educated men and women should also pay occasional visits to the 
villages to guide the efforts of the villages towards social and economic progress 
A system of adult education, he concluded, must have a comprehensive programme 
aiming at the all-iound development of the ruial population 

Botany Section 

The following is a summary of the Presidential address delivered by 
Prof. K. C. Mehta, Ph. D., in the Botany section on “The annual recurrence of 
rusts on wheat in India”: — 

I have purposely selected this subject betause duiing the last quarter of this 
century, there has been little work done on the factors of recurrence of these pests 
on wheat, as far as India is concerned ; although this problem has been practically 
solved in many of the wheat growing countries in other parts of the world. 

I propose giving you a brief account of recent vv irk done on this problem outside 
India. I am also going to tell you how this problem stands in India to-day, in the light 
of my own work, the greater part of which has not yet been published. 

There are as many as three different rusts found on wheat in India and the life- 
history of none of them is yet completely known. 

Wheat-rust problem in India. — Of all the wheat growing countries in the world 
the cereal-rust problem is least understood in India. 

Incidence of rusts and climatic conditions on the plains of India. — Howard and 
Howard suspected that uredospores of rust may lie in the soil in the resting condition 
and then infect the new crop. 

I may quote at this stage that condition of weather on the plains in the latter 
half of October and November are favourable for a rapid growth of the rust myce- 
lium and that the period of incubation is normal as actual experiments haA^e shown. 

Uredospores survive the summer at such hill stations where climatic conditions 
Uredospores, ( probably ) the only source of infection, blown by 
wind from such IocaIitj,{fa may start infection on the new crop on the plains. 

Wind-blown uredospores as source of infection — At this stage I may refer to the 
observations made by Klebahu who has expressed ,*the possibility of rust spores 
being blown b^«<vind from other continents and such spores being responsible 
for fresh outbreaks of rusts in different parts of the world. 

I'l stated uredospores can live and do live on self-sown plants at solaces 

like Muktesar because of a comparatively cool summer. 

A cold wave during November and December with frequent falls of snow 
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will prohibit rapid growth of the mycelHum at places like Muktesar. A. 
comparatively mild weather will lead to an earlier appearance. Consquen- 
lly the dates of the first oulbroik of rusts may not be the same in any two years. 

Can the uredospores of any of the three rusts of wheat survive through surnmer 
on the plants of India ? — Butler and Hayman have expressed that it is very unlikely 
for uredospores to retain their viability after exposure to temperatures above loo 
degrees F. The maximum temperature in shade in the Indo-Gangetic plain being 
above loo degrees F for weeks and the soil being exposed to still higher tempera- 
tures it is doubtful if uredospores can live through that period. 

Influence of weather on rust out breaks : — Butler and Hayman observed that 
moist cloudy weather in January — March is very favourable for development 
of rust. 

(1) Yellow rust — Viable uredospores of this rust have been found at Muktesar in 
September — October several times. 

(2) Brown rust. — As has already been said in the earlier part of this paper, 
viable uredospores of this rust are also available in large quantity every year at 
Muktesar in September — October, so that the infection of the new crop at that 
locality is easy to explain. 

(3) Black rust — The connection between the accidial stage on species of 
beibens found in the Himalayas and the black rust on wheat is still under investiga- 
tion and it is premature to make any definite statements on this point. 

Damage done by the three 1 lists put together to the wheat crop in India 
— Butler stated that “probably Rs. 40,000,000 is not above the annual loss to India” 
due to these pests 

Means of combating rusts on wheat in India. — The destruction of self-sown 
plants that occur after harvest on the fields along the hedges anywhere in the 
neighbourhood is likely to check the disease to a considerable extent. 

^Suspension of the cultivation of wheat for two or three years at places 
in the hills, where there is a possibility of the survival of uredospores and 
the destruction of self-sown plants will mostly eradicate the source of infection 
and will also protect the crop on the plains against indirect infection by brown 
and black rusts from their suspected alternate hosts if any. The yellow rust is 
likely to be the first to disappear by this tieatment as it has no alternate 
host. So far the work has been more or less restricted to the United Provinces 
of Agra ami Oudli which is <in important wheat-growing area. Out-side U. P. 
parts of the Simla hills have often been visited. 

The nature of the problem demands first hand information about other pro- 
vinces also where wheat is cultivated. It is contemplated to extend the work 
gradually to other places in the Punjab, Central Provinces, Rajputana, Bihar and 
Orissa, Baluchistan and Kashmir. 

For further knowledge on the life-histones of brown and black rusts, there 
i^ need for extensive experimental work in the hills 

I shall conclude by saying that several countries on the continent of Europe have 
solved their problem of cereal rusts. There is considerable work being done in 
Canada and the United States of America are spending huge sums of money over the 
erailicaiion of barberry to save their cereal crops. It is discouraging to find that the 
Government of this country should be unable to subsidise work on this problem 
which has been in progress for over 5 years. 

Chemistry Section 

The following are extracts from the Presidential address delivered by Prof. 
T. N. Mukherjee, D. Sc., in the Chemistry section of the physical and 
chemical points of view in the theoretial treatment of colloids : — 

The manifold character of colloidal phenomena at times iPicomes the despair of 
those who attempt at a systematic presentation of the subject. But the great interest 

*Note : What has been said about measures on control for wheat rusts 
applies to rusts on barley also. Study or rusts on Barley has ^en conducted 
simultaneously with those on wheat but for want of space the details of this work 
had to be left out and will be published a:s a separate note. 
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and novelty of the phenomena have induced increasing numbers of workers trained 
in the methods of physics and chemistry to take up this task. To-day a struggle 
for recognition as the basis of a systematic treatment is going on between two rival 
schools of thought which have respectively a physical and chemical bias. 

(a) The colloidal particle as a molecule in the physical and in the chemical 
senses — A sol as a ‘one phase* system : — The Brownian Movement of the 
particles in a sol leaves no doubt that they behave as a molecule in the sense 
of the kinetic theory gases. We meet with this question in the discussions as to 
whether a collodial solution is to be considered as a ‘one phase* or as a ‘poly phase’ 
system. If colloidal solutions in general are to be considered as ‘one phase* system 
we should try to visualise the components of the phase. The mass is not 
a phase as defined by Gibbs and such systems require special treatment. Once 
they are separated by evaporation or freering the particles in the separated mass 
do not diffuse spontaneously into the liquid. 

A gel as a ‘one phase* system. — This is, however, the case under certain con- 
ditions with a large number of colloids where the sol — vgel tr.<insformation is revet - 
sible but shows certain special features 

The physical point of view essentially recognises the same variables but looks 
upon such a system as an agglomerate of particles and emphasises that a proper 
understanding of the properties of these systems would he in the peculiarities of 
interfaces. 

(b) Thermodynamic treatment of colloidal systems — A proper thermodynarnic 
treatment of colloidal systems should therefore incorporate in it their special 
characteristics We shall attempt to give an outline of such a treatment We sec 
that a colloidal system such as ielly or a sol may be considered from two alternative 
points of view (i) It is a ‘homogeneous mass* consisting of components in thermo- 
dynamic equilibrium (2) It is a heterogeneous mass, a ‘disperse system.* 

In their extreme forms, namely, ordinary molecular systems, or, coarse suspen- 
sions, or physical mixtures there is no difficulty in deciding which of these views is 
more suited for their treatment But we meet with all stages of gradations between 
these two extremes and the problem before us is to outline the principles which 
will definitely characterise each point of view so as to prevent a confusion as to their 
implications. It will be seen from the above that the fundamental factors are 
the same in each case. Thus the difference is essentially one of the concepts used 

I therefore propose to present before you an analysis of these fundamental 
concepts. It would perhaps be not out of place to mention that the ‘phase* rule as 
deduced by Gibbs applies only to equilibria between ‘homogeneous mass^es* or 
‘phases*. Buchner treats at length the question whether colloids are a ‘one phase’ 
system, ora ‘polyphase* system 

In chemical thermodynamics we have two mutually exclusive groups of hetero- 
geneous equilibria : (i) systems where moderate variations of shape and size do 
not affect the state of equilibrium, (2) where they influence the equilibrium and come 
in as factors On the other hand in colloidal systems ( except those who merge into 
the usual molecular systems), a very important factor called above the ‘texture’ or 
the mu ual reladonship of the different bits of one or more phases with their phase 
boundsnes, is of great importance 

To sum un the phase relationships in colloids can best be understood and defined 
if we remember that a ‘component* or each species of chemical molecule has an 
invariable mass and if we try to visualise what are the components of the 
phase and how far the different possible forms of the structure of 
the mass under consideration are determined for a definite chemical 
composition, by variables o ther than the concentrations of the components, pressure 
and temperature. 

(c) The surface, diusociation theory and theory of ion absorption — It is not the 
dissociation of neutral molecules on the surface, but the ‘fixation* of ions on the 
surface which is most important in determining the electrical properties of colloids 
and the inter-a^ons between the surface and the ions in the solution. 

The surfaced issociation theory lays undue stress on the dis.sociation but over- 
looks the main factor of an excess of ions of one sign on the surface. K 

Another great objection to fhe surface dissociation theory is the difficulty of 
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accounting for the reversal in the charge of colloids by polyvalent ions of opposite 
charge at low concentrations 

The interchange of hydrogen or hydioxyl ions between the solution and the 
interface likewise shows the defects of the surface dissociation theory. 

(b) The electrical charge of colloidal particles — In the evplanations suggested 
to account for electro-kinetic phenomena the same iivalry is noticeable between 
physical and chemical schools of thought. 

Geology Section 

Mr. Cyril S. Fox, President of the Geological Section, in the course of his Presi- 
dential address on the geological aspects of the formation of coal, said — 

There are so many interesting and important geological problems awaiting inves- 
tigation in this country where workers are so few, that I am sure you feel we should 
miss no opportunity for meeting and discussing our observations and results 

(1) Occurrences : — Coal, eithei in thick workable scams or as small lenticles 
has been found in India in rocks ranging in geological age from the Cambrian to the 
Upper Pliocene. The richest workable coal-seams in India are of course those 
of the Lower Gondwana period in the cod fields of the Damiida Vnllev and 
other areas in the Peninsula In Asam the coal measures arc of Tertiary (Miocento 
Oligocene) age. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the coal-measure series of 
Assam and the Pegus of Burma is the inornate association of petroleum with the coal. 

In north-west India, in Baluchistan, the Pun]ab Salt Range and Tammu (Kashmir) 
workable coal occurs in the Laki stage (Middle to Lower Eocene) of the Tertiary 
rocks. 

(2) Quality and Origin of Indian Coals. — In India, m the lower Eocene coals 
of the north-west, we have an irregular range from the brown lignite of Bikanir to 
the anthracitic coal of Jammu Although these fuels are of the same geological age, 
they occur at considerable distances apart and, today, in isolated fields Proxirnate 
analysis of these coals and some of the Upper Oligocene coals of Assam are given 
below • — 

The steady decrease in Fixed Carbon and the increase in Volatile matter as the 
younger seams are reached is evident in the seams from both the Barakar and 
the Raniganj stages in the Jharia coalfield The moisture content is relatively 
small throughout the coals of the Jharia field Turning to the Raniganj stage 
coals of the Raniganj field the high general moisture content attracts immediate 
notice. 

From the above analyses it will be seen that the Gond\\ana coals are all of the 
bituminous variety. Those from the base of the Barakar stage approach semi- 
anthracites in quality, but are nevertheless true bituminous coals 

The existence of (i) coals of the cannel and (2) high-moisture type are suggestive, 
respectively of ( i ) high resin content in the original plant debris and of (2) the 
absorption of water by the coal substance at some subsequent period after 
coal formation. 

Nearly all the Gondwana coals show thiee visible components, which, judging bv 
the literature of other countries are the well-known coal constituents vitrain (vitrit) 
or bright coal, (glanz kohle), fusam (fusil) or mineral charcoal (faserkhole) and 
durain (durit) or dull coal (mattekholc). 

(3) Constitution of Coal — Geologists fully recognise the vegetable origin of 
coal. 

An examination of specimens of fusain shows that there are different varieties. 

I found that the whole of each of the coal slices examined appeared to be 
permeated by some substance of remarkable political unifo^iity — irrespective of the 
presence of recognisable plant structures This coal-substance, when viewed per- 
pendicular to the plane of lamination of the coal, behaves as an isotropic mineral. 
The section remains dark between crossed nicols. In the case ^f sections cut 
vertical to the plane of bedding, the substance exhibits the properties of a uniaxial 
min^l. 

( 4 ) The formation of Indian coals. — It appears to be the product of the chief 
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components of plants — cellulose, lignin and suberin — which have been successively 
chemically broken down to form a common jelly, which, by subsequent hardening 
to primary vitrain, and subsequent change by de-volatilization, is preserved as pure 
vitrain. The quality of the vitrain is some measure of the degree of maturity 
attained by a coal in its metamorphosis towards pure anthracite. 

There is no doubt at all that the fresh water and marine coals of India were 
formed under water in regions subject to prolonged subsidence. 

Tuberculosis in India 

Dr C. Muthu read a paper at the Congress on “The Social, the Economic 
and the Dietetic Aspects of Tuberculosis in India*'. In the course of his thesis 
he stated : — 

The widespread distribution of tuberculosis in India demands the earnest attention 
of both the Government of India and the Indian people It is not only increasing in 
Madras but also in other presidency capitals, in the great industrial and commercial 
centres and crowded cities, and is spreading from towns into the villages. It is one 
of the most important tropical diseast-s at present .and is most fatal in the large towns 
and cities It is no exaggeration to sav that about a million people die every year 
in this country from tuberculosis The soc.i<il customs like child-marriage and 
purd.ah system, preiudices and ignorance in the very elementary laws of hygiene 
contribute in no small measure to the physical decline and diseise m India. Add 
to this there are also economic factors 

Overcrowding is extremely ba I in India especially in many of the older cities 
where thousands of houses .are packed close together and built with no provision 
for light or ventilation The density of population is in direct proportion to the 
incidenco of tuberculosis 

The sanitary standard as regards conservancy, drainage, disposal of sewage, 
clean water-supply and good housing is very low in many parts of India. The housing 
condition of even well-to-do cl isses in respect of hygiene, ventilation, etc. falls short 
of modern artisan dwellings in England. Low wages and poverty are more intimately 
associated with tuberculosis in India than any other single social or economic cause. 
Further the recent .advances in bio chemistry and the newer knowledge of nutrition 
have revealed the fact that the physical efficiency and well-being of a nation is largely 
a matter of the food they eat. Much disibility and disease in India is due to inade- 
quate and ill-balanced diet. The common diet of many of the poor, which consists 
of polished rice, dal, vegetable and condiments, has a parallel in the diet of the 
English poor — white bread, m.argarine .and tea — and both are deficient in nutritive 
quality and unable to maintain sound health. And there is a great shortage of milk 
in India In former times, when grazing lands were free and .almost every house- 
holder kept a cow, the health of the people did not suffer, as they had sufficient 
nutrition to draw from the milk and milk products, unpolished nee and fresh vege- 
tables The great importance of milk and its products in the dietary of the people 
can be realised when it is seen that it is the only source of animal proticn (ihe otiur 
source being eggs whifh are not eaten by many millions) available for Indians who 
are vegetarians The children have suffered mostly from want of milk in their daily 
dietary which is so necessary for their growth and development. 

Tht;refore the problems presented by tuberculosis in India are more formidable 
anti complex than they are in Europe or America. Some of the main principles 
to guide us in the treatment and prevention of the disease that social reforms are 
urgently needed to raise the standard of health and efficiency of the people. This 
can be more effectively done by an enlightened conscience and public opinion and 
the moral and spiritual impulses of the people than by any legislative or compulsive 


playing grounds for children, teaching of hygiene in schools, etc. 

Again a rise in the wages sufficient to maintain a decent standard of nutrition 
and agricultural prosperity are important means to reduce poverty and improve the 
vitality of the people. Giving attention to the health and nutrition of the children 
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to-day would mean a stronger race and less tuberculosis in the coming generation. 
Improving agriculture would mean the production of better crops and more food and 
the cheapening of the necessaries of life. Of all the medical measures the tieatinent 
of pulmonary tuberculosis in a well-conducted sanatorium under medical supervision 
offers the best hope of success in a large number of early cases. This involves the 
training of medical men in early diagnosis and early treatment. 

There are at present about seventeen homes and sanatoria distributed all over 
India for the treatment of tuberculosis. In South India there is one at Madnapalle, 
and another is being built at Thambaram, about 15 miles from Madras. How is it 
possible for these few institutions to satisfy the sanatorium needs of the millions of 
the Indian people ? In England and Wales there are 458 sanatoriums, of which 15 1 
are voluntary and 309 are under control of the State ? If India is not ready to embark 
at present on a big sanatorium scheme, a simpler measure would be for medical men 
in various cities and towns to join together and open a place in the country not far 
from their neighbourhood and treat early and suspected cases and thus give first 
aid in consumption and show their patients and their relatives the advantages of 
fresh air and hygienic living. 


Anthropology Section. 

Mr. L. A. Anantakrishna Aiyar, in the course of a paper on “The manners and 
customs of the Korachas, a Criminal Tribe of Mysore’’ submitted to the Anthropology 
section of the Indian Science Congress, said : — 

The study of the Criminal Tribes in India is one of absorbing interest to the 
ethnologist, psychologist and the administrator to study the manners and customs of 
the criminal tribes, their activities and achievements. 

Among the various criminal tribes the Kuravaras, otherwise called Korachas in 
Mysore, form a very large majority, and they are scattered all over the Tamil and 
Teliigu speaking districts of the Madras Presidency, Mysore, the Nizam’s Dominions, 
Berar, and even some parts of the Bombay Presidency. They may be called the 
“Land Pirates of India.*' 

After tracing the origin of the Tribe he said : The Kuravaras have as many as 
thirteen endogamous groups based chiefly on occupation, but the two broad divisions 
are nomadic and settled. The latter live on the outskirts of villages, carrying out 
their nefarious work with the help of their colleagues. They are a set of fatalists 
taking their lot very philosophically, by a kind of traditional heredity. They are 
devoid of feelings. 

Speaking about marriage customs the lecturer stated : — 

Polygamy largely prevails amongst them. It is interesting to note that the 
marriage with them is not a sacrament, and that in his conception it is a matter of 
necessity, liable to modification as he likes. A wife in their opinion makes a bettei 
servant. The rank and file of the woman have no hard and fast rule regarding the 
marriage tie. Very often when their husbands happened to be in jail, temporary 
arrangements are made for their wives. 

The Koravan panchayat is well organised. They have their recognised head- 
men, and elderly members of the tribe whose administration is strict and impartial. 
The grades of punishment are various and the pieslige of the tribe is rigidly main- 
tained. In certain cases to elicit the truth, trials by ordeals are resorted to. The 
culprit's innocence is proved by dipping one of their fingers in a vessel containing 
boiling ghee. But such cases seldom crop up. Oaths are invariably taken before 
tbe tribal deity. Fines, when imposed, provide drink for the tribesmen. 

The Kuravars are believers in magic, sorcery and witchcrsf*^ as also in omens and 
various kinds of superstitions. 

They are animists, and have their gods, godlings and spirits on whom they depend 
in time of danger. To ward off the attacks of demons and spirits, a knife is stuck 
at the entrance to the hut with the sharp edge pointing upwards. A bunch of thorns 
is si^ended in some cases to keep them away. They act as watchmen, and so 
supplement their income by easy stealing. The villagers employ them, according 
to an old saying to set a thief to catch a thief. 
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4TH. JANUARY 1929. 

The Indian Science Congress resumed its sittings this morning when there was 
a general discussion on “Mathematics and Life” in the rnemoiial Hall. Prof. M V. 
Gopalswami of Mysore preside.!. Prof John Maclean of Wilson College Bombay 
opened the discussion with a paper on “Mathematics and life — an appeal for 
co-operation in an educational experiment”. 

In the couise of Ins paper he slid tliat mathematics might be of far more varied 
service to mankind than was generally recognised. Its services were invaluable in 
solving certain problems, and in providing an intellectual discipline It was not 
sufficiently recognised that even in its elementary methods Mathematics had a 
flexibility and range of applicability that would make it of great help in steadying 
the gaze of many who w^ere perplexed by elusive problems in science and m all 
practical affairs, and even those whose interests were in philosophy Phe speaker 
then gave in detail the experiment that w.is being done by him, to teach Mathematics 
in such a way as to put that into use m every day life. He also referred to the 
many charts prepared by him in connectio i with this experiment and made a 
fervent appeal for co-operation fiorn educators of different provinces. 

The President observed that Mi Maclean’s mam idea was to revolutionise the 
teaching of Mathematics in such a way that it would endure with the pupils as a 
life-long habit. 


Mr. Ansfead's Paper 

Mr R D. Anstead, Director of Agriculture, Madras, read a paper in the agricultural 
section on “Recent Agricultural Development in Madras.” Mrs. G. L C.. Howard 
presided. The following is a short abstract of xMr. Anstead’s pa])er : 

The Madras Presidency jirovides a very wide range of climatic and physical con- 
ditions, a very large number of different crops are grown and there is a consequent 
wide range of agricultural problems Paddy millets, groundnuts and cocoanuts are the 
mam crops. 

A great deal of attention has been paid to crop improvement by selection 
and hybridisation methods and a number of subsidiary breeding stations have been 
established for the study along these lines of paddy and cotton. More recently 
similar work has been undertaken with millets and a start has been made 
with groundnuts and cocoanuts. 

A method of growing cocoanuts under dry farming conditions has made their 
cultivation possible over large areas hitherto waste. 

Many improved strains of paddy and cotton have been evolved and issued 
and seed farms established to meet the growing demand for seed. Attempts 
are now being made to pursuade co-operative societies to take up the work of 
seed multiplication and distribution. 

Legislation to control disease of cotton and mixing of pure types has proved 
unpopular and not altogether successful 

The study of cultural improvements of cotton are now being taken up espe- 
cially the time of sowing. The use of iron ploughs is closely linked up with 
cattle improvement and the fodder question and the possibilities of sillage are 
being studied and demonstrated. The introduction of improved high yielding 
strains emphasises the necessity for intensive manuring and the use of artifi- 
cials is under investigation, and a special experiment station is being started 
subsidised by supplying firms to test out the new fertilisers now rapidly coming 
in the market. 

The subject of the effect of different manures on the food value and vitamin 
content of the resultirAg gram has received special attention in collaboration 
with Lt. — Col. McCarrison and the application of a certain amount of organic 
manure appears to be essential. The bearing of this on all manurial systems 
is under investigation and attempts are being made to increase the available 
quantity of this by the making of “Synthetic Farm Yard Manure” a method 
of doing which is demonstrated to the ryots. An activated sludge pl^t is 
being installed at Coimbatore. ' 

Animal nutrition work is also being undertaken to study local problems. The 
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biological control of a caterpiller which attacks cocoanuts on the West Coast by means 
of its natural parasites introduced from the East Coast has been successfully 
undertaken. The control of fungoid disease which attacks the fruit of areca palms 
has been controlled by spraying on a very large scale. The bud-root of plamyra 
palms IS also controlled under the Pest Act by a special staff. Attention is being paid 
to the possibility of evolving disease resistant strains of a number of crops. 

Propaganda and demonstration is concentrated on a large number of small plots 
on the ryots’ own lands. Co-operative societies have been formed to demonstrate 
better farming methods on small model farms. Agricultural exhibitions are given 
at local fairs and festivals and a motor exhibition van has recently been purchased 
to travel round the villages. 

Anthropology Section 

Mr R B. Seymour Sewell, in the course of his presidential address to the 
Anthropology section on “The origin of man and tlie population of In lia in the 
past and the future”, said • — 

The population of India at the present day is a great heterogeneous collection 
of races and tribes, of differing physique an 1 in all stages of culture, and if ever this 
mass of humanity is to be welile I together — I do not say into an Indian nation, 
foi at present such a result appears to be beyond the bounds of possibility — and is 
to assume politic illy a more or less honogeneous character, a knowledge of the 
habits, culture, religion an I, last but not least of the physique an i bodily structure of 
the various tribes and especially of “the stronger that IS within your gates” or on 
your borders is of prime importance ; and not a mere knowledge only, but a full 
appreciation of all that those habits, customs and tradiuous mean to him To some 
these customs may appear foolish or a result of ignorance and superstition, a relic of 
a far-off past, but to the individual himself they may be the very essence of his 
being 

At the present time, the study of Anthropology in this country is m its infancy 
and Its importance does not appear to be generally recognised. There are, I believe, 
only two of all the universities in India that include the study of Anthropology in 
their curriculum and even in these two instances far more attention is paid to the 
study of Ethnology, to the habits, customs and traditions, either religious or mythical 
of the people than to their physical or, as I may perhaps be allowed to put it, their 
zoological relationships. That this should be the case is, when viewed from the 
standpoint of one who wishes to trace man’s evolution, regrettable, since the study 
of language or customs, no matter how thorough or painstaking, can never reveal 
lo us the actual relationships of the various tribes and races that go to make up the 
population of this great country, nor will it enable us to reach any definite conclusions 
regarding the origin or the structural evolution of the great mass of the inhabitants 
that are at the present time living in India. 

Viewing the subject from another standpoint, Indians are, very naturally, interested 
in their past history and are justly proud of their ancient civilisation. They 
point with pride to the fict that it is in India that we find some of the oldest civili- 
sations and religions of the world But the story of India does not begin with the 
Rig Vedas. Ages prior to the rise of India’s great civilisations and cultural achieve- 
ments an Indian population was gradully undergoing a process of evolution, starting 
from the most primitive conditions and progressing steadily onwards and upwards 
to the stage when history begins and the art of writing brought to a close the stage 
of purely verbal tradition. The history of India as we know it to-day, is only the 
sequel to a far greater history that went before ; a history that has left its traces, 
not in the written word, but in the actual remains of the^e primitive people and 
of their implements and utens'ls ; and this history only requires investigation. 
Throughout the length and breadth of this country there is awaiting discovery a mass 
of evidence of the most valuable kind that will enable future archseologists and 
historians to trace the course and sequence of events that led up to and formed the 
basis iDn which Indian civilisation and culture was founded. I would, therefore, take 
this Opportunity of impressing on you the necessity of a study of Anthropology both 
for the archaeologist and historian and especially for the politician, who hopes in 
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years to come to take part in the administration and government of the various and 
varied tribes and races of this country. 

The origin of the so-called human race is still a matter of dispute. We do not 
yet definitely know either the time at which or the region where the first pair, the 
mythical Adam and Eve, from whom the whole of the present population of the world 
has sprung, made their appearance. We are not even certain that the human race 
had a single origin. But we do know that whatever the origin of the so called genus 
Home, there are at the present day a number of different races, many of which in 
their structure differ so greatly from one another that they would be divided by 
zoologists, if judged by their structure alone, into different species ; and furthermore 
we know that in times past similar races have sprung up only to be gradually 
eliminated by nature in the struggle for existence. 

The paper then dwelt at length on the different theories regarding the origin 
of man, the period in which man first came into existence, and the conditions of the 
track in the period when man first lived. 

The evidence that we have been considering seems to indicate the possibility that 
the human race has either had a double origin, a brachycephatic race arising in the 
central Asiatic Plateau and a dolichocephalic race in the region of the Sahara, or that 
an original single ancestral stock early become differentiated into two such races. 
The proximity of India to Central Asia would lead us to expect that the earliest 
inhabitants of this country would be brachycephalic ; but in this collection there are 
certain points in the geographical and geological history of this country that we must 
bear in mind. At the close of the Cretaceous Period and the commencement of the 
Tertiary Epoch India was an island, completely cut off from the rest of Asia by the 
Tcthys sea that ran from east to west across the northern coast of Peninsular India 
in about the position where to-day we get the great Gangetic valley. Whether man 
originated in the Sahara or in Central Asia or both, it is clear that his immediate 
precursor, that missing link, half man, half ape, could not at that time have pene- 
trated into this country, though he might have already migrated to 
Other regions Gradually, however, this intervening sea became 
obliterated. In the middle of the Tertiary epoch the Himalayas rose steadily and 
these upheavals, as has been pointed out by Pascoe (1919), “during the Nummulitic 
epoch drove the old Cretaceous sea westwards. Tibet and the whole of the Himala- 
yas (with the exception of the Ladak Valley) becoming dry land. They, however, 
assisted in producing a depression along the base of the continuous series of moun- 
tain arcs, forming a gulf in which a constant struggle took place between the deposi- 
tion of silt tending to fill up the gulf and the general subsidence tending to deepen 
it." With successive changes the gulf became more and more reduced in size but 
was continued to the east by a river, to which the name Indo-brahm has been given ; 
still later, the gulf became a series of lagoons or lakes, and, this stage proceeding 
yet further, there was formed in Pliocene times a larger river that then flowed right 
across the whole width of Northern India from east to west and opened into the 
Arabian Sea, where the Indus opens at the present day. 

The first connection between India and the rest of continental Asia in the middle 
of the Tertiary epoch must, then, have been on the east and it was from the east 
that at about this period the vertebrate fauna of India poured into the Himalayan 
region and the country to the south ; and probably with or following on the inroad 
of the vertebrates, came Man and those closely related forms Dryoptthecus and 
Sivapithecus. All through the later part of the Tertiary epoch and in the early 
Pleistocene the connection between India and Asia was increasing but at the same 
time the great mountain range of the Himalayas was rising higher and higher and 
this, combined with the effect of the Glacial period in Pleistocene times, probably 
proved a sufficient barrkv to the transmigration across the range of the northern 
races. 

The first immigrants, coming as they almost certainlv did, from the north-east, 
should, if our previous conclusions have been correct, belong to that division of the 
human race that probably lay then, as it does to-day, in the region of Central 
Asia and in consequence must have been brachycephalic. We have already-, noted 
that the earliest race that shows a broad head and probably the earliest race to 
appear in Asia is th^ Negrito stock, and both Hutton (1927) and Guha (1928) have 
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recently called attention to the fact that we can still find traces of a Negrito strain in 
certain of the more primitive tribes such as the Nagasand the primitive tribes of Cochin 

The next invasion that appears to have taken place also seems to have come 
from the north-east, and this second invasion was in all probability part of a big 
movement that has left traces of itself in India, in the Naga Hills and as far a field 
as Melanesia ; and has resulted in our still finding traces, such as the Megalithic 
culture of certain regions of India, that exhibit a distinct connection with the culture 
of the Melanesians. A third invasion soon followed but on this occasion the line 
of penetration seems in all probability, to have been not on the north-west. The 
gradual changes that had been going on in the physical features of this country, 
combined with cither the close, or at least a temporary withdrawal, of the Glacial 
conditions, permitted an immigration into India of the Proto-Australoid descendants 
of Neanderthal Man and thus gave rise to the Pre-Dravidian tribes that we still find 
scattered throughout the more inaccessible parts of the country Still later came an 
invasion of Alpines from the region of Central Asia and on this occasion also 
the invasion came from the north-west ; and still later again the invasion of the 
Mediterranean race through the north-west route ; and one or other or possibly both 
of these last migrations seems to have been connected with the establishment in the 
Indus Valley of the civilisation that is now being investigated in Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa, 

So much then for the past ; and now for a few moments I propose to turn to the 
future. Unless we believe that Man has reached the end of his evolution and that 
the future holds no possibility of progress, and I hope that there is no one present 
who would accept such a view, we must admit that man is still changing. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance that we should keep a record of what is going 
on, not only in the race, but also in the individual ; for it is only by observations on 
large numbers of individuals that we can get evidence of what is happening in the 
race. It is now thoroughly well established that through the whole course of life the 
individual is continually altering. I have already referred to the changes that take 
place in the cephalic index with advancing age and exactly similar changes can be 
detected in many, if not in all the other measurements and indices of the body. But 
these changes do not apparently occur at exactly the same age in the development 
of different races ; they appear to be early in some and late in others. In order, 
therefore, to be able to compare with the greatest degree of accuracy, measurements 
taken on different races and tribes, it is essential that we should know the ages of 
the individuals and their curves of growth. In the case of India but little work of 
this nature has been attempted, though the subject is one of great importance. 
With changing habits and customs there will, in all probability, be a change in the 
development oif the individual and ultimately in the dcvelepment of the race. What 
for example, is the result of education and the consequently necessary sedentary 
type of life at the most important period of an individual's existence, namely, the 
period from the onset of puberty to the attainment of the adult stage, a time when 
nature is putting the finishing touches to her previous work, when the important 
molar teeth are being cut, when the bones are becoming consolidated, epiphyses 
joined to diaphysis in the long bones and the tips of the spinous and transverse 
processes joined to the bodies of the vertebra? in the backbone ? 

It is of the greatest importance that we should keep a record of such changes 
and 1 would urge every educational authority to institute a system by which a record 
of every student is maintrined. In England and other countries we now have medical 
officers from the Department of Health, whose duty it is to inspect the 
students and to see that they are given proper medical treatment, 
when such is required. These medical officers may p^nt to the prevalence of 
certain features such as stunted growth, myopia or defective teeth, etc., all of which 
observations are of importance to the Anthropologist just as much as to the medical 
officer ; and with a little more time and a few more observations, such as the length 
and breadth of the head, its maximum circumference, etc., we might gain a very 
valuifble addition to our knowledge regarding the development of the race as a 
whdle, and the more detailed such a record, the more valuable it would be. 
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Zoology Section 

Lieut-Col. F. C. Fraser, District Medical Officer, Malabar, in the course 

of his address on “The Periodic Ebb and Flow of Life,” as President of the Zoology 
Section, said : — 

“It becomes necessary here to define exactly what I mean by the Ebb and Flow 
of life, because in the history of every race, be it of man himself or of the lowest 
unicellular organism, may be traced two different types of curve. There is the main 
curve rising gradually to its zenith and then falling more or less steeply, which 
represents the entire history of a race from its origin to its final extinction, and there 
are the secondary oscillations or curves which occur in the course of the main 
curve, representing periods of abrupt increase and decrease. It is to differentiate 
these two types of curve that I have added the adjective and designated the ebb and 
flow as periodic. I would, therefore, define the term “Ebb and Flow of Life” as 
the series of incieases and decreases in the numbers of any species, representing a 
temporary upsetting of the balance of nature. These secondary curves, which I have 
mentioned, are in fact, merely oscillations of the scales of nature. 

“We are accustomed to talk of the balance of nature but in these secondary 
oscillations, the bal \nce seems to be upset The truth is, that there is little or no 
equipoise in nature, its balance is continually being upset, its very nature is plastic 
to a degree. No race can hold its own for long, not excepting man himself. History 
abounds with the stories of the rise and fall of empires, and Zoology teaches us of 
the extinction of countless species, plant and animal life, vertebrate and invertebrate , 
each it its turn is weighted down and submerged by some more dominant creature 
“The main curve that is the steady rise and fall to extinction of a species, has 
been explained to the satisfaction of most of us, by the generally accepted doctrine 
of natural selection and the survival of the fittest, but in the short time at my 
disposal, I have been able to find but few references in literature which attempt to 
throw light on the periodic oscillations in the life curve of a race.” 

The lecturer then dwelt at length on the life history of a butterfly, and some 
species of plant life to illustrate this periodicity 

“I believe that among other factors influencing periodicity in the increase of animal 
life, the unequal distribution of species, which results in overcrowding and a com- 
parative lack of food plays a large part 

“There are a number of other factors involved in the ebb and flow of life 
Climatic changes, for instance, play a large part in propagating or destroying life. 
Seasonable seasons result in an increase of insect life, whereas an unseasonable 
season, by upsetting the normal cycle of life, the dales of emergence of pupae, 
etc , results in what the collector calls a poor season The emergence of 
insects is profoundly affected by the onset of the monsoons Thus the average 
entomologist can usually tell you more about the monsoon, and when to expect its 
break, than the whole of the staff of the metereological department. Indeed 1 think 
members of that department would be a little more accurate in their pronounce- 
ments, if they were compelled to take out a course in entomology or zoology. 

“Cyclonic disturbances are frequently heralded by flighting of insects and un- 
doubtedly play an important part in the wide distribution of species 

“Distribution has gone on amongst mammals at a much slower pace than 
amongst birds or those insects gifted with the power of flight ; mammals could never 
hope to traverse the barriers which these sui mount. Yet we commonly find insects, 
which although gifted with considerable powers of flight, are strictly confined to 
quite small areas. What factors control the distribution of such species? Are they 
trapped by the entire suitability of their environment or are they bound to the spot 
by insuperable geographical barriers? Doubtless a combination of these factors is 
the real explanation. Dr. J. C Willis, the botanist, whose chief work was carried 
out in Ceylon and to whose “Rule of age and Areas” I believe few of us subscribe 
to, admits this when he states that the area occupied by any group of allied 
species may enormously be modified by the pressure of barriers such as seas, rivers, 
mountains, changes of climate or other ecological boundaries ard the like.” , 

“Now in India we have unrivalled opportunities for studying the action of 
barriers such as I have mentioned, for there is probably no country in the world 
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which, for its size and compactness, possesses so many diverse climates and geogra- 
phical features. It has deserts almost as arid as the Sahara with a rainfall of less 
than ten inches a year, and it has wet areas whose rainfall is unequalled by any plac 
in the world ; its temperatures range from far below freezing point, as in the eternal 
snows of the Himalayas, to well over loo degrees in the shade, as in the eternal 
heat of Madias ; it has ^ ne rivers, spacious lakes and broad plains and plateaus 
which alternate with extensive ranges of mountains clothed with magnificent 
jungles, and finally, its altitudes range from sea-level to the highest in the world. 
With such a variety of geographical and physical features we must expect to find 
many natural barriers which serve to limit or extend the distribution of species. 

As two of such I may mention two very interesting examples, neither of 
which has received its due attention from zoologists or botanists I allude 
to the Palghat Gap in the Western Ghats and the vast plain of the Gan- 
ges, wdiit h latter serves to separate the Himalayan fauna from that of Peninsular 
India Each of these two barriers is a Wallace’s line in miniature and if we confine 
ourselves to a study of the endemic faunas of the hilly tracts on either side of these 
gaps, we shall come to some very interesting conclusions. I think it essential that 
we should restrict our studies to endemic species, because non-endcmic ones do not 
appear to be restricted by ecological boundaries a*; are the endemic species, and 
their inclusion is more than likely to make us arrive at wrong conclusions. I think 
that I am correct in saying that manv non-endemic species found in montane areas 
are those which are found commonly flourishing in the plains and to these, barriers 
like the Palghat Gap and the Gangetic Plains offer no restrictions of dispersal. The 
truth is, that the average species of the plains and the sea-levels has a greater 
adaptability than the montane or submontane ones. 

“Now I have mentioned purposely a number of problems, all of which, if they 
arc to be solved, must be solved bv workers in the field. From a survey of the 
papers presented for reading at this meeting, 1 have gained the impression that 
there is a tendency to follow rather slavishly the methods of research adopted in 
Europe and, to a less extent, in America. New fashions of study are continually 
cropping up in all the sciences, zoology not being excepted, but there is no reason 
why you should be slaves to fashion, indeed fiom the advantages offered to you 
here in India, there is every reason whv you should stiike out on a definite line of your 
own, your work being devoted to a study of those problems of nature whose solutions 
are to be found only on the spot, 

“Problems such as I have merely touched upon can never be solved at the 
bench in the laboratory but by hard keen practical research in the field. Unless a 
student has a good knowledge of classification and natural history, which latter 
some affect to despise, he will never make a good zoologist, for these two form the 
grounding which later will orientate him for more special studies ; practically all 
the fathers of zoology and botany exhibited a love of natural history from their 
earliest youth. » 

“You will find in most English schools a few scholars who take up the study of 
natural history as a hobby from an innate tendency to study nature for the love of 
nature. I do not find the same tendency in the Indian scholar and I have never 
yet met a single medical student in this country who exhibited the slightest interest 
in natural history. I am told that such studies do not advance one in the profession 
of medicine or that no lime can be spared from ordinary studies, and again by 
others, that you cannot study nature without destroying life, meaning I suppose the 
collecting of butterflies and other forms of life. 

“Few of these excuses ring true and as for the lack of lime, I believe that we can 
all find leisure to devote to a little research outside our own narrow confines, and 
that such time is well spent. ^ 

“Another handicap which cramps the study of zoology in this country is the lack 
of suitable media in which to publish stray notes With the exception of the Bombay 
Natural History Journal, there is no magazine which publishes miscellaneous notes 
on natural history. Thus a mass of interesting information must go begging every 
year^ In European and American cities numberless journals cater for the local 
naUiral history enthusiasts, so that from year to year we find published interesting 
details of the arrival and departure of birds, of the discovery of insects in new locali- 
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ties, of some curious instance of mimicry, of the nesting habits of some tlrd, of 
albinism occurring in some animal and many other interesting and useful facts. Indi- 
vidually such items may seem trivial but they all help to swell the fountain of 
knowledge and will undoubtedly help future workers to solve problems which bafflle 
the present generation. I would like therefore to see every college running 
its own field club and to see a few pages of the college journals devoted to notes on 
natural history. 

‘*To the Indian student of zoology I would say that the begimall and end-all is 
not to be found solely in the laboratory. Theories manufactured in the latter arc 
apt to be fallacious when dealing with subjects which could be better studied in the 
field. Let me give a concrete example, — The “Butterfly*’ or Kallima is invariably 
shown in all museums mounted on a twig and posing as a dead leaf. Even the 
Brittsh Museum has fallen into this error. The laboratory worker noticing the 
close resemblance of the shape of the wings of this butterfly and of the colouring 
of the undersides to that of a dead leaf, comes to a fallacious conclusion that the 
butterfly, when alarmed, immediately settles on a twig and assumes the role of a dead 
leaf. Specimens of the insect are thus mounted and exhibited to the public as 
examples of protective mimicry. A little reflection ought to show us that it would 
be difficult for the insect, when suddenly alarmed to find at a moment’s notice a 
suitable twig and shape of leaf in which to merge itself. As a matter of fact the 
truth is stranger than the laboratory worker’s fiction. I have studied Kallima in 
the Nilgiris, and find that when alarmed, it darts into the jungle, closes its wings 
and drops to the ground at the same time falling over into its side and in such a 
position looks exactly like a dead leaf. It matters not whether the leaves around 
match it or not, for in the average jungle you will invariably find an odd lot of 
foliage decaying on the ground. I may say that this habit is not confined to 
Kallima alone so that there is less excuse for the preparation of the fraud. Inciden- 
tally I may mention that I have frequently noticed Kallima fly to and settle on the 
trunk of a tree when alarmed in which position its colouring merged with the 
colouring of the bark. A similar habit is indulged in by the Vanessidae. 

“This great land of India is peculiarly adapted to the study of natural history 
in the field, thus an Indian School of Zoology could be made very distinctive and 
individualistic, characterized by its wrestling with the great problems of nature such 
as the distribution of species, environment, parrallel and convergent evolution, mimicry 
as observed in actual life, the psychology of the jungle and a hundred other like 
problems. Already one sees a tendency towards such a school, the foundations of 
which were laid by distinguished members of the Zoological Survey of India. It is 
for the younger generation of Indian Zoologists to build and fashion the stately 
edifice, and to all these ardent young men 1 would say, — “There is nothing hidden 
which shall not be found out,” an ancient truth which should be the inspiration of 
all research workers.” 


Medical Section 

The following are short extracts from the presidential address delivered by Lt. 
Col. Wright in the Medical Section of the Congress : — 

We have seen that the advancement of the welfare of mankind is our goal, and 
that this is ultimately dependant on the further development of his brain. Further 
we have seen that the brain of man reached its highest perfection through the 
agency of vision. It will not be inappopriate, therefore, if I give you an idea of some 
of the directions in which scientific investigation in connection with Ophthalmology 
has progressed of recent years. In doing so 1 shall endeavour to exemplify by 
reference to the localised, but vastly important field, many of those types of activities 
with which we are all <Joncerned, and reflect in the mirror of Ophthalmological 
research, the various ways, in which medical and veterinary sciences in general, 
pursue the ultimate object of our endeavour. 

The eye consists essentially of a globular outcrop of the brain which has become 
invaginated to form a cup, separated from the outside world by a transparent epithe- 
lium modified to form an optical system. The neural epithelium is capable of 
receiving distance stimultation by means of the radio-ceptors,*— the rods and coifes,— 
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SO that it is possible for us to form an impression of a source of radiation at an 
enormous distance, e.g., a star. We can examine this receptive organ during life 
by accurate methods which we cannot apply to any other part of the body. The op- 
thalmoscope enables us to obtain a magnified view, ( about fifteen diameters), of the 
finer vessels on the surface of the ratina, which, — for all practical purposes is the sur- 
face of the brain, — so that we can observe over long periods the changes taking place 
in this important system of vessels, from their earliest stages right up to the establish- 
ment of gross disease. We are thus enabled to gauge more accurately, perhaps than 
by any other method applicable during life, the probable changes which take place 
in the cerebral vessels. It is not only possible to undertake this histopathological 
investigation of living tissues, but our observations may be recorded accurately and 
scientifically by means of photography. The photography of the fundus oculi has 
now reached a practical stage and this method will be increasingly used in the 
future to record serial observations of pathological processes. One of the greatest 
advances in this field has been made by the introduction of slit-lamp illumination in 
connection with the conneal microscope. 

The subject of cataract has, as you know, occupied a very prominent place in 
ophthalmological literature, particularly in the field of surgery. The surgical treat- 
ment of cataract however, has probably had more than its share of prominence 
considering the relative economic importance of the subject, so I shall not do more 
than mention three of the factors, resulting from clinical research in technique, 
which have sprung into prominence of late. They are, the elaboration by Barraqucr 
of the suction pump for removing the lens in its capsule, the adoption of some means 
of retaining the lips of the section in apposition after operation, and the more 
extended use of novocaine in obtaining a painless and motionless field of operation. 
These factors have been prominently before the minds of workers in many of the 
large clinics of the world, and as may be seen from the literature, Madras has not 
been behind hand. The method of blocking the main trunk of the seventh nerve 
near its exit from the skull, originally evolved here in the Government Ophthalmic 
Hospital, and practised by us as a routine method, is coming into more general 
use. An entirely different type of investigation is that in connection with the filterable 
viruses. For many years bacteriologists have been faced with a certain type of 
acute infective disease which is not associated with a demonstrable cause. One 
helpful fact emerged in connection with the group, namely,that the virus was filterable 
in certain cases, and that it is probably an ultra- microscopic living entity. 

In India it is more difficult to evaluate the chief causes of preventible blindness 

In the first place it is not possible to get accurate figures for the serious affections 

which attack the eye in the first month, year, or age period. Here we have an 
example of the importance of maintaining adequate returns for the compilation and 
application of vital statistics. It has been assumed that the ophthalmia neonatorum 
is as important a cause of preventible blindness in India as in 

England. There are, however, some facts bearing on this as- 

sumption which must be considered. Opthalmic neonatorum appears to be milder 
affection in India, — ^at least amongst the inhabitants of Madras, — than it is in 
Europe ; syphilis of the eye in the first year is not uncommon, and this together with 
smallpox, kerato-malacia, and the application of irritant remedies account for a 
relatively large amount of damage to the eyes in the -first few years. It is probable 
that preventible blindness has been vastly reduced in this presidency by better 
methods of vaccine production established by Cunningham, resulting in a higher 
protection rate, but reliable statistics are again necessary to confirm this view. This 
consideration helps us to appreciate in proper perspective the value of the laboratory 
worker, and the field worker, to an apparently isolated clinic^ section of the medical 
department. It might be a disquieting thought that the King Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, Guindy, has perhaps done as much or more towards the prevention of 
blindness as the Government Opthalmic Hospital, if we did not appreciate the work 
done by others and the fact that prevention is a more potent factor in the elimination 
of disuse than cure. 

'She importance of combating the six affections due to small-pox, gonorrheea. 
syphilisi irriunt remedies, trachoma and keratomalacia, on account of their attack 
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on the eyes in early life, is not realised in this country. Intensive propaganda v ork 
is urgently required. Money spent in this connection would be better spent than in 
establishing institutions for the blind, which, although humane in intention, is 
beginning at the wrong end. The support of propaganda efforts has, up to m.w, 
been unenthusiastic. 

The anatomy of the eye has attracted very considerable attention in recent years. 
Prof. Arthur Thompson of Oxford has been prominently identified with this 
movement. Hie association with Ophthalmology was linked with that of Coats, 
a most distinguished investigator of clinical Opthalmology, who founded the (Hforo 
Ophthalmological Congress. Prof. Thompson is responsible for the beautiful 
anatomical production, “The Anatomy of the Human eye as illustrated by enlarged 
Stereoscopic Photographs,” and Prof Whithall, formerly his Demonstrator, now 
Professor at MoGill University, published a few years ago “The Anatomy of the 
Human Orbit and Accessory Organs of Vision.” Some of you are possibly famillai 
with Onodi’s work on the nasal accessory sinuses, and may perhaps have been those 
of his dissections acquired for the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
Onodi's work on “The Optic Nerve and Accessory Sinuses of the Nose” was an 
important addition to our knowledge of the relation between diseases of the nose 
and of the eye, and as an applied anatomical study, gave a clear idea of the relations 
of the nasal accessory sinuses to the orbit 

The research which has perhaps caused the greatest stir in ophthalmological 
circles is that of Duke-Elder on “The natuie of the intra-ocular fluids” as related 
to glaucoma. With a more elaborate and delicate technique than has hitherto been 
considered practicable, he has measured the actual pressure m the retinal arteries 
and veins, and arrived at an idea as to the pressure variations in the capillaries. 
The hypothesis is put forward that the aqueous is a dialysation 
in equilibrium with the capillary blood, that there is no real circulation of the 
aqueous as previously understood, and that its escape by means of the filtration 
angle only takes place as an adjusting mechanism when the intra-ocular pressure 
rises above that in the canal of Schlernm. 

In the field of physiological research vision has natuially always claimed large 
share. One of the most profound and important directions in which much progress 
has been made of recent years is the relation between the eyes and the labyrinth, and 
the functions of the eye in connection with the postural reflexes. 

As a final instance of research In connection with the eyes, we may consider the 
philosophical investigation of that most eminent opthalmologist, Sir John Herbert 
Parsons. In his recent work “An introduiion to the theory of perception,” we have 
a magnificent example of synthetic reasoning built up around the phenomena of 
vision. He hypothecates a biological basis for the phenomena of the higher visual 
and other perceptual processes, and ailvocates the development of psychology on a 
sound biological basis. He traces the genesis of perception from the lower levels 
jihylogenetically where undiflerentiateJ recepts give rise to responses vital to the 
preservation of the species. With further differentiation certain functions of tl e 
iiervous mechanism assume a preponderant role e.g., the olfactory apparatus in 
certain lower animals. The primates have attained their supremacy through the 
predominance of their visual function From the human point of view perception 
appears to be the result of the correlation and integration of many diverse sensory factors. 

And now having led you in thought to some of those higher pinnacles of our 
endeavours, let me conclude this discourse with an anticlimax. In so far as India 
is concerned, so long as the mind of the masses remains at such a low level of 
education in hygiene as it is to day, we are only knocking our head against a mud 
wall in trying to impose western curative and preventive medicine on a large scale. 
So long as the food sui)(!ny remains limited, under present hygienic conditions, the 
population density will be adjusted to its food supply by catarophic natural means, 
such as pestilence or famine, rather than by the more orderly proceeding of a fall 
in the birth-rate. India is a magnificent field for medical and veterinary research 
and all honest work done in this respect goes to pile up the credit balance placed at 
man's disposal for his own ultimate good, but the results are for the most part 
inassimilable by the masses in India for want of education in hygiene. v* 



Ttie Indian Economic Conference 

The twelfth session of the Indian Economic Conference commenced on the 2rKl 
Januanj W2i) at Mysore under the presidency of Prof. V. G. Kale of Poona. Dele- 
gates from almost all Indian universities and leading Slates attended. 

The Yuvaraj of Mysorf, in declaring the conference open, extended a cordial 
w elcoine to the delegates on behalf of the Maharaja of Mysore. After reviewing 
the economic activities of the State during the last quarter of a century, he stressed 
ihf need for the goo I marketing of products. Mysore, he sai 1, was not only 
addicted with all the difhriilties in respect of grading, prevention of adulteration 
and advertisement that afflic ted India generally, but had also a special problem 
in that her progress depended to a great extent on those middle grade industries 
liiat stood midway between the old handicrafts and new large scale high class 
s(. lentific industries The mirkeitng of the products of these was always a very serious 
problen. They were still moie interested in the matter of irnpeiial and local 
fmaiK e H IS Highness sincerely hoped that they might find a way of reconciling the 
(onflicting interests, no only of the imperial and local Governments, but also 
of both the.^e with those of Indian States. 

Presidential Address 

Ml. K. Chandy, Vice-Chancellor Mysore University, then welcomed the delegates, 
after which Prof. KALE delivered his address, of which the following is the text : — 

I deem it a great privilege to have been elected to preside over this, the twelfth 
session of the Indian Economic Conference, ani my sense of gratitude is enhanced 
when I remember that this honour is a renewal of the confidence and the kindness 
the members of the Economic Association showed towards me at tlie sixth Con- 
ference at Lahore in 1923 in choosing me to preside at the next session in Bombay, 
a duty whit,h unfortunately circumstances prevented me from performing. I congra- 
tulate myself on this oppoi tunity ot making a survey of the position of economic 
studies in India and of expressing my views on the prospects of our work in the 
near future. I was one of those who keenly felt the need of an organisation and a 
medium for the expression of thought for workers in the field of Economics in 
India and took a leading part in launching the Association and its journal, and 1 
feel strongly about the little that we have been so far able to do and the much that 
remains to be done in respect of the study and the teaching of economic science in 
general and the investigation of India’s economic problems in particular. It will be 
no exaggeration to say that perceptibly and imperceptibly Economics is vying with 
politics in attempting to mould the destinites of humanity to-day ; and no occasion 
could be more appropriate than the present to lake slock of our position in India 
in this respect and lay down lines for our work. 

Paucity of Ancient Economists in India. 

You will all agree with me, I am sure, when I say that the paucity of professed 
economists who have attained eminence in their special province and of their 
scientific output, is not a matter of which India can feel proud. The serious draw- 
backs of our whole educational system and the inadequacy of the constitutional, the 
academic and the financial provision made for higher studies by our universities are 
too patent and too often discussed to need reference at my hands. And what is the 
position to-day ? Inspite of the fact that Economics has figured as a subject for 
study at our colleges for over two generations, there are hardly any scholars among 
us whose name may be mentioned with those of the many %enowned professors at 
the western universities. At those seats of learning savants have been actively 
working from their professorial chairs for more years than many of us have lived on 
this earth. Professors at our colleges in India have taught undergraduates and 
retired to their European or Indian homes without leaving any! traces of their influ- 
ence or their work. Marshal, Nicholson and Cannan, Fisher, Clark, Taussing and 
Seiigman, Walras and Gide, Schmoller, Wagner, Menger, the Webers Brentano, 
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Span and Diehl, Wicksel and Cassel, Loria and Pareto, to mention only a few names 
are thinkers most of whom have built up traditions, founded schools or systems of 
thought and spread inspiration which is gratefully acknowledged even in India. 
The steady, annual out-turn of research and discussion in the field of Economics in 
western countries is enviably varied and large ; and our soil is comparatively 
barren. These observations are not the outcome of undue pessimism or exaggerated 
self-depreciation, but only a frank statement of facts, and they have a special signi- 
ficance in view of the high appreciation I feel for the few Indian professors who have 
been doing commendable work in the midst of difficulties an I of the decidedly cheei - 
ful prospect that I see opening before me. 

The history of economic thought in other countries suggests that when there is 
an intellectual upheaval and excitement and provocation of surrounding social and 
political conditions and when there are ui gent national problems to solve, thinking 
minds are driven to apply themselves to the discussion of economic questions and to 
impart their ideas to others. Professor Seligman tells us how this was true of 
the rise of schools of economic thought both in the United States of America and 
in Germany. He says : — “Just as the economic problems of the new German 
Empire on the close of the Franco German war gave a prodigious impulse to thi^ 
development of economic science in Germany, so was a like movement accomplished 
in the seventies of the last century in the U. S A ” It is wortli noting that there 
was no adequate provision for economic teaching in the Slates m those days an I 
that England and France were no better in that respect American stulents, 
therefore, resorted to German Universities and studied at the feet of Knics at Hei lel- 
burgh, of Roscher at Leipzig and of Held, Wagner and Schmoller at Berlin. On 
their return to the States, these young men were ajipoinied to the chairs of Economics 
which were created for them at the leading American Universities The seeii thus 
sown i.i a fertile soil has grown into a wonderful crop of lesearches and scholars 
who are liberally encouraged and patronised in (hat wonilerfully wealthy country 
Everything in that fortunate land is on a large scale ; and the study and teaching 
of Economics is made there not only in the Universities and colleges but in the 
higher classes in the high schools. In the Columbia University there aie between 
forty and fifty teacher , of Economics The mteiest taken by the educated American 
public in economic science is so deep that the American Economic Association has 
over three thousand members, and the membership of the Acndemy of Political 
Science runs to between six and eight thousand These figures alone should make 
us pause and think. Millionaiics like Carnegie and Rockfeller have founded chairs 
and institutes for the work of economic research and study. 

The Economic Traditions in France And India 

The state of things in France has been different and we, in this pool and 
backward country, may draw what co.nfort and moral we can out of it. The 
venerable French savant, Charles Gide, grajihically describes how Political 
Economy in his country has, on the whole, remained loyal to the tiadition of the 
classical school, how the orthodoxy was maintained intact, for yeais, under ;he 
rigid control of the narrow and exclusive Institute or “Academy of moral and eco' 
nomic sciences,” how till the year 1878 there was no provision for the teaching of 
Economics in any University in France, the work being done at independent 
collegiate institutions, how after that. Economics came to be y ked with Jurisprudence 
in one faculty and how it was feared that this admission of the science into the 
sanctum of the University would open the door wide to heretical dogmas from 
Germany. Till the beginning of this century the instruction m Economics imparted 
in the colleges or collegiate high schools was ill-calculated to stimulate a genuine 
love for the science or the development of economic thought. As in India, the 
professors had to prepaid, the students for examination and had to go through a 
course prescribed by the Government. It is during the last twenty-five years that 
the basis of instruction has been widened and the Professors have obtained freedom 
owing to the introduction of the doctorate. Even now the average French student 
cares to attend only the obligatory lectures useful for his examination and gives the 
go-by to the others, the ‘free* ones. Gide humorously relates how some foreign 
students, who went to attend his lectures and feared they would find no room his 
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cl.i'ss, were surprised to see that there were hardly fifteen pupils attending. The 
French student chooses his professor only with an eye to his examination, and the 
professor, howevei renowned for his learning, cannot attract pupils by his attainments 
or scholarship. His moderate income is independent of his fame and the number 
of his students. Jnspite of these unfavourable conditions, Gide maintains, the 
literary output of Frencli economists is by no means small, and can compare favour- 
ably with the outturn of other countries. Pure economics is, in France, an unpro- 
ductive branch, but ((ucstionh of so< lal reform and of economic policy are actively 
<ind widely discussetl In fact this li^ a striking characteristic of the country. 

Until very recently, Indian jirofessors were < xpccted only to cater for the needs 
of undergraduates i>iepanng for the degree examination, the level of teaching and 
'^tu ly was very low and the facilities at the colleges were extremely poor, the univer- 
sities (ontenting themselves with jirescribing the courses of instruction and 
1 xarnining candidates. Outside the colleges and the universities, the impulse to 
’he investigation and discussion of economic problems came from the political and 
sO( i.il conditions as they steadily developed in the country. Chronic poverty 
.ind rccinrent famines, the laisser faire and laisser passer attitude of the 
'.tale, the land revenue and currency policies of Government, the growing 
indebtedness of the jicasantry, ovcr-rentrahsation of administration, famished 
provincial hnance, cotton im[)orl and excise duties, the salt tax, the decay of 
indigenous industries — were matters which chiefly attracted public attention 
and evoked discussion, and Dadahhai Kaoroji, Ranadc, Romesh Dutt and 
Gokhale became^ exponents of independent economic thought in all such 
directions Pure Ecoaomics found no <levotees, and economic history and economic 
policies absorbed the attention of su( h few students as the unfavourable conditions 
in the coiiniry pioduccd. fins tendency al»o finds a parallel in the development 
of economic s'udics in France Apail from political organisations which made it 
their business to mould public oinnion on economic problems, there were neither 
associatiO IS not lournals which devoted themselves to the study of economic theory, 
the investigation of economic conditions and the suggestion of government policies. 
In the absence of initiative and power of any kind to mould things, mental depression 
an 1 intellectual lethargy reigned supiemc. This state of things persisted for years, 
and little was done either by the University or by enlightened public opinion to 
improve it. Indian economists and publicists found no place on the committees and 
commissions which were a])pomted fiom lime to time to enquire into various questions 
of economic .ind general public interest They were thus deprived of the 
opportunities to handle such jiroblems from the theoretical and the practical 
points of view ; and goveinment and the nation lost the benefit of the 
touch with the realities of Indian life and sentiment which they were best calculated 
to supply The atmosphere within the universities and-outside was, in this way, not 
very congenial to the outburst of economic speculation or to the formulation of 
iflaus c)f economii and social reform, though the little that was achieved in the 
unfavourable conditions, left no doubt as to the latent possibilities of the nation in 
those respects It is needless to refer to such work e g. of Ranade, Dutt, Joshi. 

The Dawn of a New Era 

But left me hope that we arc leaving this depressing past behind, that a new 
era has ncivv dawned and that the future for the cultivation of the science and the 
practice of Economics is more encouraging. It is a welcome sign of the times that 
our newer Universities have provided for post-graduate leaching and research in 
Economics as one of their regular functions, and University professors have been 
appointed to guide and control the work. The undergraduate teaching too is 
being made more efficient and piactical. The older Univei%«ties have also begun to 
apieciate the importance of afiforrlmg to young men opportunities for higher studies 
in the social sciences and training in the application of their laws to problems 
of national life. Few will, however, be found to doubt the inadequacy of the 
arrangements which most of our Universities hnve been able to make in this conne»- 
tion, and it will be readily admitted that the influence of the University and college 
professors has scarcely yet begun to tell on the minds and the lives of the student 
world and the public. Some of the Universities still continue in the old rut; 
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and students are able to obtain -the highest degree in Economics by cramming a 
few books. The awakening is however, there, and the Universities, the governments 
and the public will have to make every earnest effort to promote this movement so 
essential to the best interests of the progress of the country. Secondly, wc have 
now as University professors men who have undergone training at foreign Uni- 
versities and are qualified to impart to their pupils the spirit of scaich for truth, ol 
industry in collecting and marshalling facts and statistics and of scientific accuracy and 
integrity in interpreting them and drawing conclusions from them. The thirst for 
knowledge, the habit of investigation and the penchnyit for discussion, which were so 
characteristic of the world of learning in India in olden times, must be revived, and 
there could be no better means of achieving this end than the introduction of the 
western spirit of work in our Universities. 

It is again a welcome sign of the times that to judge from the appointment of 
economic experts on the Fiscal Commission and the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Agriculture, as also on the Boards of enquiry info the application of 
industries for protection that Governmeat has given up its old policy of exclusion. 
Experience of war time and of the post-war period of reconstruction, has fully 
demonstrated the value of the co-opeiaiion of trained economists in solving economic 
problems of national and international interest It is to be hoped that the assistance 
of economists will be sought in the future in an increasing measure m India to the 
benefit of the Government and the people of the countiy. At the Bombay session of 
this Conference ten years ago, 1 ventured in the course of a paper, to suggest thai 
an economist should be regularly associated with the revenue officer periodically 
deputed to make proposals regarding the levised settlement of land revenue so that 
the problem could be thoroughly and scientifically dealt with The suggestion did 
not then appeal to many, but cerfainly the serious troubles we have had recently 
relating to rents and revenue were not needed to show the importance of a com- 
prehensive, thorough-going and systematic investigation of a question which affects 
the lives of large numbers of cultivators Economists have a part to play in such 
matters which cannot be allowed to be exclusively dealt with by revenue and 
judicial officials. It is to be hoped that the business community loo is 
beginning to realize that a knowledge of economic theory is not superfluous 
to the successful working of industries and trade. Recent discussion of the 
policy of Government in relation to curiency and exchange and the claims of 
certain indigenous industrial enterprises to State encouragement and assistance, 
as also the prevailing laboiii unrest, ought to make this clear if it has not already 
dawned on the minds of our cai»italists Nor can our press and politicians afford to 
ignore the teachings of economic snenre with respect to the ideals they preach and 
the measures they propose for adoption by the nation There are indications that 
iu this regard too a correct apjircciation of the issues involved is slowly but surely 
penetrating the quarters concerned 

PROGRES.S IN Economic Investigation 

No better index of the new economic awakening that is coming over the country 
can be found than the commendable efforts which are being made in the different 
provinces to collect facts relating to rural and urban life. Middle class budgets, 
the standard of living and the wages of the working classes, the different aspects of 
the agricultural economy, the co-operative movement are some of the subjects which 
are likewise engaging the attention of several, among whom Government officials 
are seen to take a welcome part. The papers which are read before our Conference 
are a significant testimony to the highly systematic and useful nature of the task 
undertaken in this respect by the members of our Association. Here too is essential 
a close CO' operation of ftie Universities, the Governments, the professors and the 
public if substantial results are to be achieved. I may be permitted, without being 
impertinent, to pay a tribute to the high level of the scientific and practical work 
that is being turned out by our economists, whether they are members of our Associa- 
tion or not. A good deal of the outturn is indeed creditable and shows that we 
are treading the path ‘Of professors at the western universities. During the past 
few years, every part of the field has been taken up for exploration, and ecorA/mic 
history, Q«onomic theory and practical economics have been ably handled. I shall 
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not mention the names of the authors as you are all familiar with them. What is 
now needed is the application both of the extensive and the intensive methods to the 
work Research associations and study societies have been started in a fe v centres, 
and this activity required to be spread and strengthened. Our own journal is ad- 
mittedly capable of improvement and our membership must considerably increase. 
With our limited opportunities and icsouiccs, we, who are teachers of Economics 
and other who are otherwise interested in the subject, must do all we can to rouse 
genenl enthusiasm for the science, make people appreciate the value of its teaching 
for the progress of our country and enlist the sympathy and support of Government 
and public alike for the cause we have espoused. There is infinite scope for our 
labours and it will be a number of years of strenuous effort bef re we can say that 
we have achieved something appreciable. Wherever one turns, one comes up with 
an economic problem — wliy India’s immediate national future itself is one such 
big problem. We have to strive in the profound faith that we can usefully contnoute 
to its solution. Wc must make our voice heaid and must tiain the coming generation 
in the scientific wavs of thought. The optimistic note traceable in the above remarks 
is obviously based not so much on what we are and what we have accomplished 
as upon what, given the will and the requisite opportiinuies, we are capable of 
achieving. It is more the promise than the performance which fills me with hope 
The teacheis have themselves to set an example of hard, patient and eainest work 
which others may be expected to copy There are arrears to be cleared up and 
a fresh account has to be opened. 

Now, what will be the aim, the i>nnciple and the method that we may beneficially 
follow in our scientific activity ? The answer is forumaiely available in the rich 
literary legacy which thinkers in the west have left to us There is indeed a clasn 
of opinion and a conflict of attitude which is often perplexing and annoying , and 
It is a notorious reproach against the economists that of all scientists, they are the 
people who will not agree on anything, not even on the fundamentals of their 
discipline. While there is some truth m this charge, a careful study and reflec- 
tion will show that things are not as bad as they are painted and that a clear 
path is visible in the overgrown jungle of controversy Even the natural sciences are 
not free from academic disputes and theoretical vicissitudes and in a social science 
like Economics I am inclined to regard differences of viewpoint and method as a 
sign of strength rather than of weakness. We, of this generation, arc fortunate in 
being able to survey with admiration, interest and instruction the grim battles which 
the old schools of thought fought with one another and the successive triumphs and 
defeats the combatants won and sustained on the thcnretical, methodological 
and political grounds The echoes of these fights are ( ertainly audible even to-day 
and skirmishes may be seen still going on between the adherents and camp-followers 
of the old leaders The economist of to-day ran, however, obtain a better perspective 
of things and can realize how each school and system has made its own contribution 
to the building up of the structure of economic science as we have it to-day. Thinkers 
are not wanting even now who will attempt a reconstruction of the science from 
the foundations to the top, on some novel principle ; but the general tendency 
is for the leading economists to reconcile the differences and to arrive at a common 
understanding with regard to essentials. Dr. Marshal’s influence for instance has 
been exerted in this direction. The battles on the score of ideals and methods have 
been fought mainly on the German soil and every few years an author has come 
out deploring and describing a crisis in the prevalent state of ideas about political 
economy. 


Old Controversies Recalled 

The battles of the economists raged chiefly foun?l' the following questions : 
What is the distinguishing principle of economics as a science ? Can it 
become an exact science in the sense in which the natural sciences are exact 
and are economic laws natural laws in the same sense ? Has the science a 
goal of its own and can it pass judgments as to what ought to be and what ought 
not to be in accordance with its particular notion of ‘values’ ? What is the relation 
ci^^conomics and social and political policy ? Is the economist, as a scientist, 
competent to give advice as to the suitability or otherwise of theory in a certain 
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sphere of note of economics individualistic or organic and social ? Is the acquisition 
of knowledge and ti e formulation of theory in a certain sphere of life to be the omy 
purpose of the science or is it calculated to be a guide for action as well. Ihe 
classical economists who rendeied the inestimable service of founding our science, 
were driven to use the method of abstraction rather too much in their anxiety to 
discover ‘natural laws’ , and their conception of economic society became mechanical 
and individualistic The ‘economic man’ was the horrid product of this procedure 
and idea, and in their scheme there was no room for any motive or principle other 
than enlightened individual self-interest or for State policy, patronage and interference. 
A theory when it is first formulated, appears to conform to the conditions with which 
the author is familiar and to his own ideals and philosophy of life. So was it with 
the orthodox school ; but it was soon discovered that their theories did not square 
with the social conditions as they developed in England itself ; and the good of the 
communiiy wliu h was expected to result from individual liberty in exchange activities 
did not appeal to materiah/c in the rase of the large mass of the people 

The icaction against this atomic individualism was started by the Romantic 
school, led b) Adam Muller, who pitted against it the conception of universalisrn 
According to this school, economic life, which is only a part of social life as a whole, 
cannot be dealt with in isolation witliout dctiimcnt to the community Ihcy went 
hammer and tongs at the capitalism, the competition and the hankering for 
which characterised the thoughts of the classical school ‘National existence itself 
in its totality is llie true wealth of a nation”. “Each individual pioductive power 
can prodiK e only when il is itself produced by a higher productive power ^^If the 
state ceases to produce, then cease all the smaller productive powers with it’ . ‘When 
i IS taid that a thing lias value, what is meant is that it has value in relation to the 
whole " orniniinity.” These statements are typical of the propositions laid down by 
Muller List’s special contribution was the introduction of the idea of nationality, 
and relativity and his subs itution of the theory of productive power for that of 
exchange value '1 he most deadly attack on the Classical school, however, 

tame from the HistonCtal scliool which condemned the former’s abstract method of 
reasoning and its theories which a]ipeare(l to be so far lemoved from reality The 
younger historical school which succeeded the elder, w^hile sharing the views of the 
latter to the full, emphasised the necessity of state interference and measures of 
social reform, and thus earned the nickname of “socialists of the chair” A particular 
philosophy of life — German Idealism — was again largely responsible for these 
conceptions of universalisrn and solidarity 

The victory of the historical school was, however, short-lived and did not go 
uncliallenged Tlve Socialists had, in the meanw'^hile, butted in They adopted and 
refined the classical theories and used them ns weapons to fight the capitalistic 
system Fired with the zeal of historical materialism, the socialists envisaged a 
future in whuh capitalism would be (rushed under its own weight of indiislnal 
concentration, and private property would be done away with by the working classes 
who, suffering from low wages and poverty, would rapture the whole social machine 
and triumphantly establish the rule of the proletariat. Their theories relating to 
surplus value, coiKcntiation of industiy, the reserve army of labour and the final 
collapse of the whole industrial organisation did not pass muster with scientific and 
(iitical minds and failed to accord w'lth facts — ^just what had happened to the classical 
school. Tlie chief weakness of the opponents of the founders of political economy 
lay in the fact that while they had pulled down the old imposing superstructure of 
economic thcoiy, they had supplied nothing as a substitute for it. While there was 
a good deal of idealism, a wealth of analysis and description of social institutions 
and a comprehensive programme of social reform, there was no theory and therefore 
no science. What w'as lA gently needed to evolve order out of the prevailing chaos, 
w'as the revival of economic theory and the reconstruction of the science. This task 
w-as essayed by the Mathematical school, and particularly by the Austrian school, 
led by Karl Menger. Jevons and Walras made similar attempts independently in 
their own countries. The new movement sjTead fast and wide anti secured adherents 
almost everywhere, though outside a narrow circle, it found no foothold in Germany, 
The goal which the classical economists had only partially succeeded in attaiiii^jg, 
was effectively reached by the new school of thought, though by quite another path. 
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The bridge connecting men and markets, put up by the former, consisted of flimsy 
stuff such as value in exchange, self-interest and the cost of production ; Mengei 
constructed it out of stronger and more durable material extracted from the quarry 
of the human mind viz. utility, wants and their satisfaction 

The Process of Reconciliation 

Though the revival of theory and the reconstruction of the science were welcomed 
on all sides, economists did not build on a uniform pattern The old feuds had not, 
besides, completely ceased, and the discomfited fighters repaired their wounds, 
polished their armours and sharpened their weapons ready for the fray again. The 
last twenty-five years have nevertheless been a period of reconciliation, co-ordination 
and understanding, and it is important to consider in what resjiects substantial advance 
has been made by economic science during this period and what solid ground has 
been covered by economic thought. It was at one time believed and stated that the 
^^ar-tiITle experiences and mentality would shatter Economic science to pieces and 
tiiat It would then be necessary to construct the whole thing anew in the light of the 
happenings of the dreadful calamity. Nothing of the kind had come to pass and 
the science stands four square to all the winds that blow. The war indeed furnished 
to the economists those experiments whuh arc not normally available in the human 
social laboratory and taught him many a lesson regarding the necessity of establishing 
a close touch between economic theory and economic politics. Extensive state 
control, embargoes and rationing, the breakdown of monetary standards, inflat on, 
deflation, enormous public deb's, burdensome taxation, trade boom and depression, 
labour troubles, cartels and trusts, widespread and distressing unemployment and 
Government doles, state subsidies to and protection of national industries — these 
and other such phenomena and measures which characterised the lime of war and 
the post-war period, have served to illustrate the working of economic laws and 
have also armed the different schools of economic thought with arguments in support 
of their favourite theories and against their pet aversions Ir is significant that even 
before the war the necessity of reconsidering and reshaping their own traditional sys- 
tem was keenly felt by the adherents of the economic schools, and this represented an 
attempt to reconcHc theory to reality. We thus meet with so many “Neos”—Neo-Libe- 
ralism, Neo-Mercantilism, NeO' Romanticism and Neo-Socialism Economic Liberalism 
IS the lineal descendant of the classical system and the reconstruct'on of theory at- 
tempted by Its representatives, among whom Cassel may be prominently mentioned, 
has not improved its reputation. Its theory still remains individualistic, unconcerned 
with the actual social conditions, and moves in the grooves of mechanical and 
natural law. But the fundamental ideas of Liberalism appear to have been shaken 
even m England, Its original home and stronghold. From an exhaustive study of 
Liberalism and protectionism in English economic policy since the war, Dr. 
Lcubuscher draws the following three conclusions ' — The individualistic cons- 
titution of English industry, particularly manufiictures, and also banks, has been 
increasingly replaced by an organized and centralized structure which allows no free 
play to competition, the pride of English economy of old, and secures a safe control 
of markets. Another tendency which threatens Liberal principles is the 
increasing importance which is being attached to the producing 
lasses to the neglect of consumers whose interests were paramount 
before, which means the weakening of the insistence on a free trade policy. Thirdly, 
the same result flows from the claim of different groups of consumers to the main- 
tenance of the standard of living already reached by them. The Liberal principle 
of individual freedom is generally admitted to be sound at bottom and what is 
objected to is the exaggerated Liberal idea of its efficacy almost as a universal rule 
of policy. It has, therefore, already had to make important concessions to the 
principle of solidarity. Social politics is now held to be compatible with Liberal 
theory within large limits. It is said that the aim and the means of ‘sozialpolitik" 
must be distinguished. The aim is always the same viz., the maintenance of the 
community in health and power, guarding it against the opposition of its parts, 
particularly for the protection of the weaker classes such as the industrial workers. 
AjC'even a theory of social politics has now been formulated. 
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A Convincing Proof 

A convincing proof of the process of theoretical adjustment and reconcili.ifion 
is provided by the efi^irts of the supporters of the marginal utility theory — djsoiibed 
by its opponents as a mere play with words an 1 deprecated as subjective, individua- 
listic and mechanical — to fit it into the organic conception of society. Wif^ei 
recognizes with necessity of making economic theory co-extensive with soda- theory 
as exchange activities of economic life cannot be properly considered apart from 
general social relations of classes and groups towards one another, -tmerican 
economists like Clark and Seligman, who have adopted the marginal utility theory 
of value and used it to explain the laws of distribution, have systematically nd that 
theory Its narow, individualistic import Scligm in, for instaiice, speaks of social 
marginal utility and social marginal cost. He puts man and not wealth in the 
foiefront of his studies, and contends that in the freedom of competition and in the 
production of wealth not the mechanical and iiulivuluil, but the social point of 
view must be em[)hasised. He also holds that the conclusions of Ethics and Eco- 
nomics cannot long remain in t ondict as both have to deal with man as a member 
of organized society. The idea that individual economic activity cannot be conceived 
independently of its organic relation to other activities and to the whole community, 
receives fruitful development in the hands of the Neo-Romantic school, 
and the Ijcst exponen* of this movement in Othrnar Sjian of Vienna. Accord- 
ing to him, the individual is a ‘social individual,’ impenetrated in all his acti- 
vities by his social character. Economic life is only a means to the larger social 
life, and yet is influenced by the whole All economic problems are solved with 
this key of organic relationship between the whole and the parts Following Stam- 
mler, Karl Dhicl emjihasises the influence of law and social order on economic phe- 
nomena. He lays down the fundamental piim iple of his thought in the following 
words : — “All economic phenomena are bound up with definite forms of social organi- 
zations. Economic theory has to explain those phenomena which make then 
appearance within the limits of definite organizations of economic life, held together 
by legal ties.” Rudolf Stolzman has thrown into bold lelief the sharp dis- 
tinction between the natural and the social sciences, be( ween nature and freedom, 
causality and teleology, and looks upon economic society as an organisation imbued 
with aim and purpose. The ideas of several olhei thinkers have moved in a similar 
direction and in spite of then differences with one another, they have a good deal 
In common 

Points of Agreement 

Points of general agreement, as they emerge out of leceut discussions, may 
now be noteil . — Economics a*, a science has its province well marked out ; it deals 
with one aspect of social life which is related to the efforts of men to satisfy their 
wants. The distinguishing principle of economic activity is the general principle of 
rational human conduct, the principle of minimum of sacrifice. This principle is 
however, ajiplied by the individual within the limits of a community and as its 
organ, and subject to its laws, ethics, usages and traditions. Economic life is nothir » 
preordained, natural and rigid, and we cannot scientifically treat it in terms of 
quantity only. The science of economics, dealing with such life, has no ideal of its 
own to preach, but its theories which are based upon historical and contemporary 
events, are calculated to show how the social ends that are proposed may be most 
efficiently attained. Thus are kept apart the provinces of economics and ethics as 
sister sciences, as the mixing up and the overlapping of the two does not make for 
the scientific treatment of problems. It cannot, however, be forgotten that though 
Economics has no ethical judgements to offer and must not tread on the domains of 
sociology and politics, wb^’ch are separate disciplines, it cannot ignore the intimate 
relation of these two to itself and the influence of social and political conditions upon 
economic life. Hence the preference shown by many authors to the name social, 
national or political economy over economics. This terminology brings out the radical 
distinction between Economics and the natural sciences with which it got confused 
m the hands of the classical school. Apart from the fact that we can speak of the 
art of Economics, political economy is a practical science not only in the sense that 
it bases its generalisations on facts of actual life, but on the consideration thaPuits 
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theories must throw light on the efficacy of measures which are proposed. It 
must thus deal with dynamic as well as static social conditions. The economist 
is therefore, compared to a physician who, on carefully considering all the cir- 
cumstances relating to a patient’s complaint, suggests what are, according to 
him, the most suitable remedies to combat the illness. Measures of political 
and social reform may, in this way, be judged from the point of view of economic 
science, and economic judgments may be offered. The self-denying ordniance 
proposed for the economist that he must strictly confine himself to the study 
of what is and the discovery of the laws by which it has so become and must 
never ventuie to overstep the boundaries to say what will be or ought to be, 
appears to be ill conceived and unnecessary. It is not enough to know the 
why and the how of things and a knowledge of the whither also is essential. 
The restrictions suggested will render economics sterile and useless and will 
make of it nothing more than logical gymnastics 

When the mechanical and individualistic conception of economic life is 
abandoned, it follows that our science has toftake adequate account of the mutual 
relations of different classes and the equilibrium of various forces in working 
out its theories. Certain activities may be beneficial to the private interests of 
particular individuals and classes and at the same time injurious to the interests 
of others, and the Government, representing the community, has to set matters 
right. This is indeed the origin of all labour and other social legislations. The 
nation organized as a State, is the largest social unit which is bound by ties of 
rights and obligations and by duties and sacrifices, and if the equilibrium is 
seriously disturbed by the action and reaction of forces from within or without 
the community. Government alone can rectify the balance. Men and nations 
can modify and improve their condition indeed within certain limits prescribed 
by nature, but they are not the slaves of the latter, which can be resisted and 
moulded by organized effort, as the history of the Western world demonstrates. 
List’s theory of productive power and his tariff for national uplift receive their 
best support from these considerations. To speak of world economics and 
cosmopolitanism in this connection is as unmeaning as to rely on the self-suffi- 
ciency of individualism. For the convenience of detailed study we may divide 
our discipline into pure economy, individual or private economy, State economy, 
national economy and world economy. But the economy of the most vital 
importance in the world as it is politically constituted to-day is national economy. 
The dcctiines of economic science are expected to cover all these branches or 
phases, and it is now generally agreed that there is no world economics com- 
I a. able to national economics. We hear now-a-days people speaking (and 
acting) in terms of nationality and empire in economic affairs : and empire 
products, imperial markets, imperial preference and inter-imperial migration, 
are concerned with political policies actually worked out. There is indeed the risk 
of an economic scientist turning out a party politician and a worse economist. 
But this description carries condemnation on its very face. If economists are 
not to give expert advice, what do they exist for and what is the meaning in our 
insisting that their co-operation should be sought by Government in investigating 
and solving social problem ? Western nations recognise the value of the services 
of their economic experts. 

Economic Practice in India 

Now, what has been the trend of economic thought practice in India during 
the last few years? It will be found, on a little reflection, that the movement, 
though slow, has been, consciously or unconsciously along the lines sketched 
above. Ideals and policies in this country were at first, under the powerful 
influence of English orthodox opinion represented by Ricardo, Mill and Fawcet ; 
but Indian thinkers soon broke loose from its grasp, and the revolt is best 
illustrated by Ranade’s masterly exposition of Indian Political Economy. The 
lead has proved effective. Government in India has, for years recognised its 
function of correcting the disturbed balance of social forces by legislating to 
protect the ryot against the sawkar, the agricultural against the non-agricultural 
classes, the tenants against the landlords and the workers against their employers. 
Bin it hesitated to pursue the same policy in relation to the forces of distur- 
bakce coming from outside. Max Weber has said that economic organisation 
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is fundamentally rooted in politics, and must, in the last resort, be explained 
through it. J. M. Keynes showed how the British Government and Parliament 
brought depression on British export industries by their exchange Jpolicy of 
artificially restoring the normal rate in the middle of 1925 ; and a similar com- 
plaint has been made against Government in this country also with regard to the 
exchange latio. During the last few years at least four important public 
inquiries have taken place in India in relation to questions of great importance, 
and certain changes which have resulted from them, may be attributed, in no 
small measure, to the political influence of the Indian legislature. The Fiscal 
Commission recommended the adoption of a pflicy of protection and the abolition 
of the cotton excise duties, and Government accepted a radical alteration in its 
traditional economic policy. As an outcome of another enquiry, the principle 
cf direct Government management of State railways had to be adopted, though 
it had been declared to be un-economic. The Currency Commission condemned 
the gold exchange standard as utteily unsuiied to the peculiar conditions of 
India though il failed to give sufficient weight to such considerations on the 
vital question of gold currency and the exchange ratio. The Royal Commission 
on Agriculture has made one very striking observation which goes to the very 
heart of the matter we are dealing with here. Declaring that the most impor- 
tant factor making for agricultural prosperity is the outlook of the peasant 
himself and that the success of all measures designed for the advancement of 
agriculture must depend upon the creation of condition favourable to progress, 
the Commission maintains : — “ The demand for a better life can, in our opinion, 
be stimulated only by the deliberate and concerted effort to improve the general 
conditions of the country side, and we have no hesitation in affirming that the 
responsibility for initiating the steps required to effect this improvement rests 
with Government It proceeds to state that the failure to grasp the full signi- 
ficance of the proposition explains the absence of any co-ordinated effort to 
effect the rcouired change in the surroundings and the psychology of the peasant 
without which there can be no hope of substantially raising his standard of living. 

Piccement Handling of Economic Problems. 

This trank and emphatic statement of the Royal Commission fuinishes the 
key to a coned understanding of the large problems of Indian Economics—a 
terminology which, by the wav, is still found perplexing by some thinkers in this 
country — and apart from their narrow aspect of immediate political expediency, 
con roveisies in connection with such questions as those of the Reserve Bank, 
reservation of coastal tiade, puichase of Government stores, railway rates and 
the investment of foreign capital in India, are not likely to be inielligble in their 
economic bearings without its help We have long played hide and seek with 
our ])roblems. Consider again the condition of the Indian peasant! y. The 
revenue authorities study it from the icstricted point of view of taxation and rent, 
and Ricardo’s theory of rent is used or misused in the process. The Irrigation 
department must be run on a commercial basis and is concerned with the income 
from water-rates to be charged to the cultivator. The Forest department has its 
(»wn rules to cnfoice on the peasant! y, surely in the best interest of the nation s 
valuable property. The Agricultural department wants the ryot to adopt im- 
proved methods, and co-operators urge him to join their movement, both with 
the idea of increas ng his income, a good slice of which is, however, taken away 
by the Indian Finance Member through his exchange policy. The Government 
and the legislature propose to consolidate his holdings and prevent fragmenta- 
tion. Ihe local board wishes him to pay higher rates to be able to enjojr greater 
amenities of life and Government can not do without more money coming from 
the same source. The advocates of khaddar preach to him the virtues of the 
charka. And the sawkar^is all the while there watching the whole game with 
interest and curicsity. 1 ne problem is thus handled piecemeal, the friends of the 
ryot play at cross purposes and no body knows exactly how the agricultural 
industry and the peasant stand economically. It is hardly realized that no 
amount of research on crops, fertilizers and pure seed — things valuable in them- 
selves — will improve the condition of the peasantry until we study the ryot ^s $ 
vvho^e as well as in parts, 



Commerce and Industry. 

Bombay Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. L. B. Tairsee made an important announcement at the annual meeting of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber at which be presided on the 26th January 1929. 
He declared that the Bombay Port Trust were about to effect a reduction amounting 
to several lakhs of rupees m the port charges. This, he added, was in answer to the 
demand of the Bombay merchants who were convinced that the heavy port charges of 
Bombay were one of the serious caus s of the diversion of trade to the neighbouring 
ports. Mr, Tairsee referred at the outset of his address to the labour sit^uation in Bombay, 
and declared that labour and capital stood as the Pandavas and Kauiavas did at Kuruk- 
shetra. Manifestations of the Labour movement in the country pointed hut to one 
conclusion, namely, that Labour wanted to be the boss of the situation and oust capital 
fiom the control of industries, a position which could not be accepted both in the 
particular interest of the Industries and m the general interest of the country. Mr. 
Tairsee saw in industrialism the only way of removing the poverty of the people, and 
appealed to the leaders of Labour to cxeit their intluence to prevent violence and to the 
commercial magnates to devise ways whereby industries of the country might be carried 
on rational and national lines. 

Turning to the Coastal Reservation Bill, Mr. Tairsee contested the remarks of the 
Viceroy that there was no precedent in the British Empire for legislation which would 
reserve coastal trade. Mr. Tairsee declared that Great Britain heiself had her own naviga- 
tion laws for over 200 years which not only enabled her to develop her own mercantile 
marine, but largely helped her to regain supremacy at sea. 

As regards the prolits of coastal trade which had been represented to be moderate, 
Mr. Tairsee pointed out that the British India Steam Navigation Company during the 
past 67 years never paid less than 7 and half per c^nt free of income-tax on ordinary 
shares, and during the last five years 8 per cent after writing down drastically the value 
of the fleet and after providing for contingencies. 

With reference to the banking enquiry Mr. Tairsee suggested that before a new 
commission or committee was appointed, there should be a preliminary survey undertaken 
to collect the relevant facts and figures so as to provide a basis for enquiry. 

Calcutta Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Presiding over the annual mreting of the Calcutta Indian Chamber of Commerce on the 
16th Febiuary 1929, Mr. Faizulla Qangjee, Chairman said that India being predominantly 
an agricultural country, the mam interests of her trade centred rouud raw staples. 
They bad been bearing for many years and vehemently for the last two or three years 
that the salvation of India lay in the relief affoided to the teeming millions of agricul- 
turists. Lip service of this kind had been profuse ; but the agriculturist was not yet 
able to purchase his necessaries and snpplement his half-ration, because, forsooth, the 
banks doing business in India did not allow credit facility. 

Beviewing the general monetary condition in 1928, Mr. Faisalla Gangjee said the 
Government annonnoed the floatation of a sterling loan of 7 and half millions. No ade- 
quate reason was forthcoming at the time for this unexpected borrowing in London : but 
it was vaguely hinted that it had something to do with the B^serve bank scheme which 
was then under the consideration of the Central Legislature. For his part, the chairman 
could confidently say that the sterling loan bad nothing to do with Reserve bank proposal. 
It was merely the last refuge of the Government to retrieve their cash position in regard 
to the Home Treasury, a position which bad been created by%.thcir own monetary policy. 
Even after the floatation of the sterling loan, the Government kept harassing the maik*‘t 
with their sales of treasuiy bills. The slack condition in the monetary world was 
availed of for launching a new rupee loan to the amount of 35 crores for which applica- 
tions were invited both by conversion and by cash. With groat difficulty, and Mr Ganjee 
bad reasons to think after a personal appeal made by financial authorities to the inling 
chiefs ELd otboTS of the same ilk the loan was announced as completed. 
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He need the words ** announced as completed * advisedly. It had been freely ex- 
pressed in the public 7 re 88 at the time that there was some kind of a snag somewhere in 
this new loan businPBs. The new loan was fully subscribed but the cash balance of the 
Government bore but little mark of all this new cash, nor indeed did the cash of the 
Imperial Bank show any appreciable bulge. It was therefore found necessary to commence 
sales of treasuiy bills almost immediately the list for the new loan was closed. 

Criticising the Government's policy in regard to the resumption of sales of treasury 
bills, Mr. Gangjee said that although nearly ten crores were secured by the policy of 
frantic borrowing at fantastic rates, the cash position of the Government coutmued to be 
precarious ; and the old year closed with the rumours of an impending sterling loan, 
rumours which materialised in the first week of the new year. On the whole, the year 1928 
was a period of general deterioration of the credit of the Government of India both at 
Home and abroad. 

As regards the future, Mr. Gangjce said be had for his part no optimism mellowed 
or unmelluwcd. On the other hand, he was a confirmed pessimist ; and he bodieved that 
no earnest student of Indian finance could be but so. He did not see so much as a silver 
lining in any portion of the horizjn. Trade would cuntinue as depressed as now, and the 
country would groan under serious difficulties so long as the monetary credit, currency 
and financial policy of the Government did not take note of what was required in the sole 
interest of India and India alone. 

Referring next to the impending bankiug enquiry, Mr. Gangjer sai 1 the enquiry, aa 
aneb, whether by a committee or by a commission, would be of no real use unless there 
was the right will and determination to make this enquiry serve the direct and complete 
purpose, that is, of creating complete Indian banking autonomy, 

Mr. Gangjee concluded : The banking facilities available to>day are totally incom- 
mensurate with the requirements of India which, 1 dare say, is not a country, but a 
Continent. In the place of these poor banking facilities, what we want and want urgently 
is the creation of complete and comprehensive banking autonomy — an autonomy which 
will be thoroughly national — Indian in outlook, Indian in policy, Indian in personnel 
and Indian in management, and determined to play an important part in the industrial, 
economic and agricultural regeneration of this country. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce. 

At the annual meeting of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce held in New Delhi on 
the llth April 1929, Mr. P. Mukherji, Chairman of the Chamber, reviewing the trade 
conditions of the past year, said that the piece-goods trade of Delhi was still in a depressed 
condition with no prospect of impiovement in the current year. Although the conditions at 
Amritsar had not been too bngbt, the outlook for the futuie was regarded as hopeful. 
It was interesting to note, however, that the present foreign cloth boycott movement was 
not affecting in any way the local sales, though imported fine materials had received a 
slight check. There had been a decided slump in the manufactuies of local mills, and 
also in the carpet-weaving industry, the conditions of which still remained uncertain. 
The maiket for bides and skins remained steady, and normal throughout the year. 

Referring to the general conditions in the country, Mr. Mukher]! welcomed the 
announcement regarding the Banking Enquiry Committee, and hoped it would lead to the 
inauguration of the Reserve Bank when the existing agreement with the Imperial Bank 
expired. He hoped that the question of the constitution of the Central and Provincial 
Committees would be guided by no other consideration than that of competence. 

In welcoming the appointment of the Labour CoromiesioD, Mr. Mukherji said that bis 
Chamber, representing the employers, fully realised the importance of keeping labour as 
much contented aa possible. But at the same time capital could not entirely act as a 
pbilanthiopist : for this would mean forsaking busluess methods. The claims of Labour 
should, therefore, be delicately balanced with the capacity of the capitalist to bear the 
burden, particularly in a period of |industTial depression. Industrial concerns had not 
reached the stage of western development when they could bear an increased burden of 
taxation. The level of taxation in India was already high and it was disquieting to 
bear from the Finance Mem:.yer that there was a possibility of fresh taxation. A similar 
warning had been repeated by the Delhi Municipality in order to balance their deficit 
budget, fiftr. Mukherji suggested both to the Government of India as also to the local 
Municipality to pursue a policy of retrenchment. He welcomed the further reduction of 
ten per cent in the coal freights, but regretted the delay in giving effect to the announce- 
ment. He suggested that the best course was to refund to consumers the amount of 
difleiesce from lit April until such time as the coal tariff was published. 
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Mr. Mukherji next referred to the queetion of shortage of coal wagons and said the 
position to-daj was very much improved. He, however, felt that some scheme should be 
devised for the future so as to afford relief to industries in distress by special allotment of 
wagons. He thought that it would be advisable for the Chief Mining Engineer of the 
Bailway Board to be guided by recognised commercial and industrial associations as was 
the case some years ago. 

The much discussed topic of discriminatory legislation was next referred to, and 
the Chairman felt that the right solution lay in a spirit of co-operation and goodwill, 
lie held that frequent Conferences between the Associated Chambers of Commerce and 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce would promote a common understanding, 
for, after all, the interests of trade and commerce were largely common and on the 
furtherance of the same depended the material prospeiity of the country. 

Pioceeding, Mr, Mukherji said that the portion of the country to which the Chamber’s 
activities extended was chiefly agricultural. lie therefore welcomed the acceptance by 
the Government of the important recommendations of the Agricultural Commission. It 
was also gratifying to note, he said, that the Punjab Government had allotted a 84; per 
cent larger grant to agriculture m the current budget. In conolasion, Mr. Mnkherji 
dealt with the current political questions in India. 

Referring to the Chamber’s mtmorandum to the Simon Commission, he said that special 
erapbasis bad been laid on the need for adequate representation of commercial interests 
in the future constitution of the countiy. The claims of Northern India commerce were 
not recognised in the Central and Provincial Legislatures. In this connection Mr. 
Mukherjl explained why the Punjab Chamber dnl not subscribe to the memorandum 
submitted to the Simon Commission by the Associatcii Cliamber of Commerce. While the 
Associated Chamber lecommcnded autonomy in the Provinces with more restriction of 
popular control in the Central Governm'’nt, the Punjab Chamber advocated provincial 
autonomy with reservation of Law and Older as a central subject and more popular 
contiol in the Central Government. Mr. Mukbeiji said they were not swayed by political 
considerations. As a business enterprise, they felt that the Government should allay 
popular discontent and thcieby ensure peace which was so badly needed m India. 

Lastly, Mr. Mukherjl made a fei vent appeal for the extension of the Delhi Province 
and said that when the principle of responsible Government had been enunciated and 
accepted, it was inconceivable that, while other parts of the country were being given 
responsible Government, the people of Delhi should be denied the privilege on grounds 
which did not bold good to-day. 

Southern India Chamber of Commerced 

Presiding over the I9th annual general meeting of the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce held in Madras on the 6th March 1929, Mr. Abdul Hakim, the retiring president, 
referred to the exchange rate and the consequent impoverishment of the country, 
particularly of the masses. He added that propping up the exchange by di flation and 
by raising loans had only put off the evil day on which a crash must come when the 
restraining hands were removed. He was glad that there was a definite move on the 
part of the Government of India for the appointment of central and provincial committees 
to enquire into the banking facilities. 

He regretted that in the Railway Member’s speech there was no enunciation of any 
forward policy. The existing policy of the railway systems was not calculated to 
improve the trade and commerce of the country and he urged a radical change in the 
policy for the improvement of idigrnous industries. 

Concluding, be referred to Mr. Haji's Bill and said that the vested interests, who all 
along bad bad an undisputed sway, must meet them half-way and cooperate when the 
country bad awakened to its own interests and desired to safeguard them. He hoped 
the Assembly would pass the Bill for the abolition of deferred rebate. 

The annual report was next adopted and Mr. Jamal Mahomed was elected president of 
tha chamber for the ensuring year. 

% 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

Presiding at the annual meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce on the 5th 
March 1928, Sir Hugh Cocke, the retiring chairman delivered a speech dealing with a 
number of topical problems. 

Referring to the memorandum of the Associated Chambers presented to the Simon 
CiiimmiBsioD, he said that for the prosperity of trade and commerce a strong and stable 
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Government was eRsentiaJ. One could not but be struck by the anxiety of the representa* 
lives of the European Chambers to give Indiaos a substantial measure of advance towards 
self-government subject to reasonable safeguards. He thanked Uir John Simon and 
the Commissioners for the great and difficult woik they were undertaking, 

After referring to the Meston settlement, which he described as iniquitous, Sir Hugh 
surveyed the progress of India since 1918 and drew the conclusion that fair improvements 
had been attained in most directions. With the continuation of stable and peaceful 
conditions throughout the country there should be no looking back. 

Dwelling on the textile industry and labour troubles. Sir Hugh Cocke said that if the 
Bombay mill industry continued on its downward course of depression and unrest no 
one could foiecast to what state it might be driven. He strongly supported the Public 
Safety Bill and the Trade Disputes Bill as necessary measures. 

Bdfernng to the Coastal IV srrvatioa Bill he said that if the Bill was passed there would 
be a loud cutciy before long against the high freights which were certain to arise. The 
practical questions for the trader and the public were whether India was prepared to pay 
tne price of estabiishing a mercantile marine and would India succeed in the administration 
and running of merchant shipping on a large, scale. History showed very few countrSs 
had been successful m establishing a permanent and profitable meicanlile marine. 

Governor’s Speech. 

Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor of Bombay, addressing the Chamber congratulated 
Sir Hugh Cocke on the honour conferred on him for bis valuable public sei vices. Il l 
said it would become more and more necessary for the representatives of commercial 
firms to take their share in public work in these days. It was hardly necessary, he said, to 
emphasise the interdependence of c^'raraerce and Government. Just as trade and commerce 
depended upon Government to maintain conditions of stability and security, so was 
Government dependent for finance and even for its solvency on the prosperity of the 
industrial and nifrcantile world. It was most remarkable, he said, that while it was 
heard on all sides that the trade was bad and that it was passiug through a perio<i of 
depression there bad been during the last ten years fair and, in some cases distinct, 
improvement in Indian trade, industry and finance. There was, therefore, reason to hope 
that when this peiiod was over, of which encouraging signs were not wanting, the pro- 
gress of India would be even more remarkable. 

Continuing His Excellency said : * It is sometimes suggested that India has been im- 
poverished by British role and Biitish commercial enterprise ani some critics have gone so 
far as to suggest that this has been wilfully done. But the figures quoted by the president 
of the chamber today, disprove the former proposition. It should indeed be obvious to 
any person of experience that it is far bettor business to trade with a rich country than 
with a poor one and without claiming any special merit on this score your chamber 
must necest-arily in Us own interest, be chiefly anxious to see to a peaceful and prosperous 
India and willing to work for that end. The problem of India is, indeed, to a great 
extent an economic one. There is no doubt that much of the discontent w'o see arouni 
is doe very largely to the unsatisfactory conditions of work and wag'*B and that this 
discontent is being exploited with objects in some cases inconsistent w'lth the welfare 
of the working classes or of the community as a whole. From this it follows that the 
measures that can be taken to increase the productive capacity and wealth of the country 
will tend to make the conditions for the spread of subversive doctrines even less favoorable 
than they are to-day. It is perhaps mainly in this direction that the knowledge and 
experience of the commeicial community can be of the greatest value to Government,” 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

The annual meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce was held on the 22nd 
February 1929 at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta under the presidency of Sir George 
Godfrey. 

The President in course of a lengthy speech reviewed the work of the past year and 
raid that the financial positj^'n of the Chamber was very satisfactory. He referred to the 
Grand Tiunk Canal project and said that the attitude of the Chamber for many years bad 
been strongly in favour of the construction of the Canal, He pressed strongly for an 
early action and remarked that the shutting off of the river traffic of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam from access to Calcutta would be a disaster to the commerce. While fully appre- 
ciating the opposition that the canal sclieme had met with on the ground of its expense 
he conld not believe that the opposition would continue in the face of the indications that 
the Sunderbans route was doom^. 
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BefdTring to ttaa Simon Gommissioii the Pmideot said that all Ohambera were agreed 
upon the necessity of a great advance towards provincial autonomy and it was difficult for 
him to appreciate that that advance could be effective if thj police force of a province were 
to be entirely removed from the charge of a Minister with a seat in the Cabinet. The 
admmisrration of a provincial police force by the Central Qovernmeat was recognised by 
most people as impracticable and administra ion by the Governor of a province was not 
iikc'Jy to be acceptable to any Govtiru »r and was obviously hoen to very stiong constitu- 
tional obj 'Ctions. The difficuitu^s that loomed before them in regard to India were 
mainly based on the fear of communal outbreaks and coramunal favouritism or vindictive- 
ness and to overcome these difficulties adequate safeguards for the administration of Police 
were requiiod. It was the defining of these safeguards that was the chief obstacle to 
finding a solution of this difficult problem. Possibly a Committee sitting with the 
Minister might be a solution. They as a Chamber of Commeioa were perhaps mire deeply 
concerned in the protection and safeguarding of their trading rights involving a principle 
upon which they took up a firm and veiy reasonable attitude. 

Speaking on the railway wagon supply, the Presiilent sai i that the railway position 
which had developed within the last few days was giving them considerable anxiety. A few 
weeks ago they were troubled with the expectations of some fiasco in regard to the supply 
of wagons. He feared the fiasco was on them now and in few days the whole poit of 
Calcutta might be empty of bunker and their mills and factories might be shutting down 
lor lack of fuel. Never in his experience had he seen a gloomier outlook. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

Presiding at the annual meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce held 
in Calcurta on the 30ih April 1929, Raja ttishee Case LAW said tha the was fully convinced 
that in spite of all arguments against State inteiference in private enterprise, the salvation 
of industry and the lolution of industrial problems depended a good deal on Governmental 
interference. The burden of income-tax and supei-tax was doing incalculable mischief to 
the development of industiies in India, but succeesive Finance Members struggling in the 
quagmire of committees and commissions could ill-afford to loosen that grip on the income- 
tax. Referring to the Meston Bettlement, he said, that the Statutoiy Commission had, 
however, this time as advisor a financial exp<’rt. it was hoped* that the Meston muddle 
would not bo repeated again. They had b* en protesting against the inequity of the Meston 
Settlement and had at last found a stout supporter in the present Finance Member who very 
abJy proved before the Simon Commission that Bengal which of all provinces had been 
hard hit under ths Meston Settlement justly required immediate relief. They could not 
but repeat once again that the jute duty, purely a Bengal revenue, arbitianly appropriate! 
by the I mperial Government should be made over to Bengal. Referring to the recom- 
mendation of the Agricultural Commission Tor a committee to watch the interests of jute 
trade, the Raja remarked that ]ute was practically a monopoly of Bengal. Her varied 
interests demanded that Bengal should have a conti oiling voice in the committee. 

Coal industry was practically on the verge of collapse. Indian section of the coal 
trade had approached the Government with the proposal for levy of a cess like tea cess 
foi pnjpaganda work for large use of soft coke for domestic purposes. The Government 
should agree to allow a special reduction in railway freight on cok 3 wheieon alone the 
success of the campaign could stand. Happily, there had been just a little improvement 
in the position due to lessening of inland freight and reduction in the output of Govern- 
ment collieries. It was a matter for regret that at an opportune moment the industiy was 
to ba faced with wagon scarcity. 

Mr. W. C. Bannbbjees, a coal merchant, regretted that representations to the Govern- 
ment to put coal on a satisfactory basis bad gone unheeded. It was certainly an unnatural 
state of things which made it possible for coal from Smth Africa to be sold at a price 
cheaper than Bengal coal In the Bombay market. Coal trade verged on collapse Many 
collieries had been compelled to shut down for no fault of theirs involving thousands in 
min. He said it was notorious that foreign banka seldom helped Indian enterprises. If 
in ligenons banking system was abolished now, it would ^leil ruin to their industrial 
future. He pressed the claims of the Chamber for representatTou on the enquiiy committee. 

Mr. K. C. Roy, invited to speak, appealed to the members to support the banking 
enquiry though he was disappointed with the personnel of the Central Committee. He 
ask -d the House to hare confidence in Sir George Schuster, the gifted Finance Member, 
but said they should insist on proper and adequate representation of Bengal. He would 
welcome a committee based on territorial consideration, the interests of Bmgal being 
poat paramount. ProceediQgi Mr. Boy said that the Chamber waa lucky in its aomiaee to 
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the Leagae of Nations. The most important work of vita] issars toncbing India was done in 
the Leagae Oommittees where India was not represented. In conclasion, Mr. Boy hoped the 
Government of India would give due recognition to the activities of Bengal and the premier 
commercial body of the province, 

Mr. Nalini Banjan Sahkak, reviewing the trade position, remaiked that the year 
1928-29 has shown 18d. ratio, though placed on the throne, was in a sense still in the 
dock. Events in the world of international finance bear witness against it. It was an 
undisputed fact that currency authorities felt it necessary to keep their bands on monetary 
screw in order to keep the exchange at the required level. 

Report for the Year 1928. 

The report and accounts for 1928 were next adopted. 

It was stated in the report that during the year the Chamber felt very keenly the 
absence of a representative in the Legislative Assembly as the term of the last representa- 
tive had expired m 1923. It was hoped that when the constitution would be revised 
as a result of the report of the Simon Commisbiou, the claims of the Chamber would be 
considered and recognised. 

During the year, Mr. B. Chakravarty an<l Mr. S. C. Sen continued to represent the 
Chamber in the Brngal Council. But Mr. Chakravarty who represented the Bengal 
National Bank in the Chamber ceased to be a member after the bank had gone into 
liquidation. Mr. Chakravarty, who was then a Minister, was requested to resign in 
order to afford an opportunity to the Chamber to be represented by one of its own 
members. It was regretted that Mr. Chakravarty did not resign the seat nor did the 
Government of Bengal move in the matter when requested by the Chamber. 

The year under review was not favourable to the revival of trade and commerce. 
The Jute industry had a very bad year and it was seiiously considered by a section of 
the mercantile community if it was not suffering from over-production The Chamber, 
however, concurred with the Agricultural Commission that a central jute committee be 
formed fo.thwith and be financed by an annual grant of Rs. 5,00,000. 

The Chamber was next invited to express its opinion on the various pieces of legislation 
proposed to be enacted in the country. The Chamber held that the centralisation of the 
administration of shipping and navigation m India was opposed to the spirit of 
decentralisation and provincial autonomy and no case bad been made out for depriving 
the provinces of their control over the ports. The divergent conditions prevailing in 
the ports made an unifoim system of control unfavouiable to the Indian ports. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi’s Bill to amend the Indian Benal Code with a view to place 
unrecognised labour groupi on a par with registered trade unions so far as their legal 
slams was concerned was opposed by the Cnamber, as in their opinion the probable 
immediate effect of the legislation would be an outbreak of labour unrest resulting fiom 
the frenzied enthusiasm of inosponsible labour lealers. 

The Chamber gave their eaimst consideration to the proposed restriction of import 
and manufacture of vegetable and suppoited heaitily any siniigent measures taken 
for the puipose of preventing the adulteration of pure 

fho committee of the Chamber weie of opinion, on grounds of economy, that cast 
iron used for heating buildings and other domestic purposes should be exempted from 
the opeiation of the Indian Boilers Act. 

The Chamber after full consideration were in full sympathy with the objects of Mr, 
Hajt’s Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill, but preferred a programme of ten years instead 
ot five which period the Chamber regarded sufficient for foreign companies to adjust 
themselves to the changing conditions. The Chamber also approved of the object of the 
Bill further to amend the Indian Steam Vessels Act. 

The Chamber, after full consideration, opposed the granting of protection to the oil 
industry and urged that Government should on no account make it possible for oil 
companies in India to take advantage of an oil war between two foreign companies 
because they were confident that protection^granted to them would create a great hardship 
to the people of this country and seriously handicap small industries. ^ 

The Bombay Mill-Owners' Association. 

At the annual general mreting of the Mill-owners* jAssociation held in Bombay on 
the 12th March 1929, Sir Jehangir Petit, the out-going Chairman, reviewing the position 
of the cotton mill industry in 1928, said that the partial advantage gained in 1927 
though purely adyentitious, soon disappeared owing to the unsatisfactory condition of the 
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cotton, cloth and yarn mirkjta. T lough in locil cjttoaa Bins? Siptjnabir aellmg ib 
very cheap, manafaccaiers coal 1 not takj a Ivautiga of thj drop o^iag to tb) aapreoe leate 1 
general strike. The principal b^n.■'^it of ch^ap cotton went ti Jipan an i lt.aly Tie 
position of the yarn market coatiiiu::d to bo unsatidfac.ory and that of cloth during the 
year was seldom active. 

The Trades Disputes Bill was supported by the Association, subject to the proviso 
that che powers should bo brought under operation only when all direct negotiations for 
mutual settlement of disputes had been ma ie and had failed. They were also in favour 
of special provisions for controlling picketing. 

The outgoing Chairman regretted that the Blatemity Benefite Bill was accepted by 
the Bombay Legislative Council, in spite of the opposition of the Government ani those 
having first-hanl knowledge of the conditions prevalent in factories. He asserted that 
under the provisions of the Bill, there was a dangir of the indnstry being called upon to 
contribute the whole coat for giving maternity benefit to woman operatives. Tne procedure 
was unheard of in any other country of the wirli exoept Russia. Bdany reommend- 
ations of the Tariff Board for the reduction of the production coat hal been already 
carried out. They were now negotiating for reduction of the municipal assessment on 
mills and of electric charges. 

They were earnestly hoping that the Trade Cmmission’s report would not be pigeon- 
holed in some remote corner of the Ddbi Secretariat. The attitude adopted by the 
Government of India regarding James Finlay ani Company’s offer of establishing a 
combined bleaching, dyeing and printing factory iK'ar Bombay with Government financial 
assistance he said, was very disappointing, in view of the fact that even the Ti*'tde 
Mission bad given unequivocal support to the Tariff Board’s finding that such a factory 
in Bombay would undoubtedly accelerate the progress of India’s exports in bleached, printed 
and colonred piece-goods. The Committee, be said, were determined to ask for the neces- 
sary protection to the industry even to the halting extent reommende l by the Tariff Board. 

Referring to the general stnk*^, the out-going Chairman expressed the hope that the 
Fawcett Committee’s findings would be loyally accepted by both sides and given a fair 
trial. He said that there were clear indications that those controlling the Labour movement 
and claiming to speak on its behalf were not always acting to benefit the labour, but 
with the ulterior objeets of disorganising the enure industry, destroying capital, embar- 
rassing the powerS'tbaUbe and of creating chaos throughout the country. Ho warned 
them that if this process continued, concerted measures would have to be thought out not 
only be those engaged in the industries, but also by all sober and thoughtful element of 
society to stamp out the movement. 

Mr. H. H. SAWYER, Deputy Chairman of the Association, speaking on other matters 
relating* to the industry said that the mutual insurance system which was at present in 
operation regarding the Workmen’s Compensation might b 3 extended soastoombaci 
general fire risk on mills who were members of the Mill-owners' Association. 

Mr. H. P. MODY, next year’s chairman, urged the abolition of the town duty on 
cotton and the appointment of Trade Commissioners for India at Monbasa, Alexandria and 
Durban which was long overdue, for the expansion of the exports market. He welcomed 
the Finance Member’s assurance of assistance to the cotton mill industry, but took ex- 
ception to the Finance Memoer’s remaiks that cotton mills suffered because instead of 
busbanding a portion of their profits as reserves during the bo im period they had distri- 
buted them to Bharcholdera He pointed out that thejaverage distribution of dividende 
bv the Bombay mills during the last ten years, including the years of abnormal proa- 
porlty, had been no more than 6 and half per cent calculated on the real capital aonk. 
Concluding he said : We do not deny we have made mistakee, but wa console ouraelvea 
with the reflection that our record compares very favourably with other industries and 
organisations. If it were not too presumptuous I would invite comparison even with the 
Government of India. I have thought it necessary to give this reply because the issue of 
protection so vital to the industry is apt to bs obsoured by the generalisations such as the 
Finance Member unfortunately a 'lowed himself to adopt without scrutiny. 


The Indian Mining Fedeiation. 

The annual meeting of the Indian Mining Federation was held in Oalontts on the 
27tb February 1929. Mr, A. L. Ojha presided. 

Mr., Ojha in coarse of his speech said The coal trade, it is thought, is now 
torning its worst corner and the process of recovery from a long period of depression is 
supposed to be in eight, if not definitely in operation. 1 not one of those who 
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conilder the fatare of Indian Goal trade as doomed. Bat bo far aa the present aigna of 
recovery are concerned, 1 feel I must refnee to cherish any buoyant feeling. The prices, 
of late, have no donbt slightly hardened bat the hardening may, after all, prove to be 
purely temporary spurt. The stocks at the pit*8 mouth have never been so low in the 
recent years as to-day and with a brisk shipment and unabated internal demand, it ia 
easy to explain the slight strength in the market that had recently reanlted. But in 
my view the chinf problem of the trade remains yet unsolved. 

Asking apology for official steps Mr. Ojha said : — 

** Much has been said in the recent years of the ill-advised official action having 
blighted the career of coal tra le. A growing export market was killed and large amount 
of public money has been spent to restrict the most valuable internal demand of the trade. 

I do n'>t wish to minimise the aeridusneas of injury once done and still being done by 
these official measuies. But I hope to be pardoned if I say that at least some amends 
have been made for the errors of the past.** 

Then he goes on to state the amends.’* 

Then referring to the mining of second olass coal, Mr. Ojha said 
1 am aware, gentlemen, those of us who are mining second class coal have bad 
special problems to sol ve. An identical transport c ist in respect of coals that qualita- 
tively vaiy — that is the essence of oar trouble. How 1 aud you would wish that the 
structure of the Indian railway rates was adjusted to the varying qaalities of coal-— that 
lower freights were payable by lower grade coals in comparison with the higher grades. 
Obviously second class coal cannot bear the same rail freight to Lahore as the selected 
Jbaria under normal trading conditions. A practical shape to this reform of railway 
rating was given by the Federation when it suggested that the freight on domestic coal 
should be discriminated from that on industrial coal and the former should be maintained 
lower than the latter. It is unfortunate that the (lovernment coaid not yet be induced 
to see the wisdom of the proposal. But 1 trust that wisdom will not be very late to dawn.** 

Continuing, he said 

Speaking of the second-class coal I, cannot help referring to the undne pnbllo bias 
which it labours under. 1 may be pardoned for my frank expression of view that 
oonsumers are amaaingly ignorant of the economic use of coal. Buyers swear by Disber* 
garh ; selected Jharia sounds like a charm. But little is thought that second class 
coal — the untouchable in the trade — can serve the oonsamers quite as well, particularly 
when they have installed Lancashire ^Boiler or Boilers with forced dranght. I voice my 
grievano'3 most keenly against Indian firms. For, as it seems to me, while some of them 
are always appealing to patriotism, they tbcmselvos are seldom appealed to by this 
sentiment, 

** In a year of inc< ssaiit labour trouble in various indnstries, it has been onr particular 
good lack that the labour position in the coalfields was completely undisturbed. 1 take 
this fact as a compiimi ut to the good sense of both the employers an J employed to the 
coal industry. 

** To those estimable and well-meaning gentlemen who are constantly egging on the 
labour to assert their extragavant claims again'tt the employers, 1 have but one word to 
address. Commanal sense has been maintained in India tor centuries pist not by assertion 
of the right of one class against another bat by the discharge of mutual obligations 
among different limbs of the society,** 

Oonolading, Mr. Ojha said : — 

** Since the war, the problems of current economics have assumed a new importance | 
The proc(*ss of our economic transformation has been snddenly aocentnateci Public opinion 
has failed to keep pace with the rapidity of the movement. The recult has been 
aufortnnate. There has been endless suspicion at the new industrial movement ; those 
who have benefited by protection have hopn jealous of giving it to others ; industrial 
nterest has been out against by political bias ; in one word a welter of oonflio^ng inter- 
ests and ideas have filled the canvas of onr economic politics in the recent year. 

•I 1 suggest that an Indian Economic Conncil on the lines of German Federal Economic 
Council may be constitutei^ for a better adjustment of our new and rapidly changing 
economic life. It should represent all industrial interests besides admitting a few spokes- 
man of consumers and non-industrial occupations. Such a body by advising on specific 
economic qnestions and initiation measures of economic bearing may serve incalonlablo 
geod to tbs country.*' 



British India and Indicin States. 
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The dtitler Committee Report 

The report of the Indian States Committee, otherwise known as the Butler Com- 
mittee, which was signed on the 14th February 1929, was presented to the British 
Parliament on the i6th April 1929 and simultaneously published both in England and 
India. It is a short unanimous report of 52 pages- signed by Sir Harcourt Butler, 
Mr. Sydney Peel and Mr. W. S. Holdsworth. The report is divided into five 
sections'of which- the following is the Committee’s own Nummary 

“There are two Tndias under dilferent political systems, British India and the 
Indian States. The latter differ so greatly among themselves that a uniform treat- 
ment of them is difficult, if not impossible. Treaties, engagements and sanads, 
where they exist, are of continuing valued force, but have necessarily been supple- 
mented and illumined by political practice, to meet the - changing conditions in the 
moving world. We have traced and analysed the growth of British Paramountcy, 
'though It has already lost and should continue to lose, its arbitrary character in full 
and open discussions between the Princes and the Political Department. But it 
must continue to be paramount, and therefore it must be left free to meet unforeseen 
circumstances as they arise. 

“We find that the relationship between the Princes and the Paramount Power, 
has, on the whole, been harmonious and satisfactory. No practical proposals for 
new machinery have been placed before us ; but we have indicated the changes in 
procedure, based on experience, which should lead to the removal of grievances and 
the settlement of outstanding questions. In particular, we recommend that the 
Viceroy . and not the Governor-General-in-Council should in future be 
the agent of the Crown in its relations with the Princes and that important matters 
of dispute between the States themselves, between the States and the Paramount 
Power, and between the States and British-India should be referred to independent 
committees for advice. 

“We have suggested methods for recruiting and training officers of the political 
Department to which we attach great importance. We have indicated the ways of 
adjusting political and economic relations between Bntish-lndia and the States. 

“We hold that the relationship' between the Paramount- Power and the Princes 
should not be transferred, without the agreement of the latter, to a new Government 
in British-India responsible to an Indian legislature. But we have left the door 
open for constitutional developments in future. 

“While impressed with the need for great caution in dealing with a body so 
heterogenous as Indian Princes, so conservative, so sensitive, so tenacious of 'inter- 
nal sovereignty, we confess that our imagination is powerfully .affected by the stirr- 
ings of a new life, and new hopes in the States, by the progress already achieved 
and by possibilities of the future. To that future, we can merely open a vista. Our 
terms of reference do not invite us to survey the distant hills and valleys that lead to 
■them, but we are confident that the Princes who, in war and peace, have already 
rendered such signal service, will play a worthy and illustrious part in the develop- 
■ment of India and the Empire.” 

Details of Proposals 

The Committee, consisting of Sir Harcourt Butler, Mr. Sydney Peel and Mr, 
W. S. Holdsworth, was appointed by Lord Birkenhead on the 16th December 1928. 
The terms of reference were to investigate'the rights- and obligations of Indian States 
arising from (a) treaties, engagements and sanads and .$b) usage, sufferance and 
other chuses ; and (2) to enquire into the 'financial and economic reiations 
between British India and the States, and to make any recommendations that the 
Committee may consider desirable of necessary for their more satisfactory adjust'merit. 
The first part refers -only to the existing relationship between the Paramount Power 
and the Statfes. The second part refers not only to the existing financial and economic 
relations between' British India and the States, but also invited the Committee tQ 
imrice recommendations for the future. 
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On the whole, the Committee visited 15 States, travelled altogether 8,000 miles 
in India, and examined 48 witnesses. Associations purporting to represent the 
subjects of Ae State approached the Committee with their grievances, and the 
Committee, while declining to hear them as being outside the terms of reference, al- 
lowed them to put in written statements. The committee also received representations 
from many of the Feudatory Chiefs of Bihar and Orissa, requestinga reconsideration of 
their status and powers, as well as representations from the Feudatories of the 
Kolhapur State. These also were not dealt with as they fell outside the scope of 
the enquiry. 

It was soon obvious that very divergent views on important matters were held 
by the Princes themselves. Important States like Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda and 
Travancore as well as Cochin, Rampur, Junagadh and other States in Kathiawar and 
elsewhere, declined to be represented by Sir Leslie Scott and preferred to state theii 
own case in written replies to the questionnaire. “We can, however, claim,” say 
the Committee, “that we have done our best to ascertain, so far as this is possible, 
the views of the Princes as a body. 

“Altogether seventy replies to the questionnaire were received from different 
States. Many gf these, although instructive as to the feelings of the Princes and Chiefs 
refer to .matters . outside our enquiry, such.as requests for the revision of State boun- 
daries, claims in regard to territories settled or transferred many years back, 
applications to revise the decisions by the Paramount Power made at almost any 
time during the last century and requests in the matter of precedence, salutes, titles, 
honours, and personal dignities. These requests and applications will be forwarded 
to the Political Department of the Government of India.” 

The report makes a historical survey of the relationship between the Paramount 
Power and the Sta es. Indian States, they say, still form a most picturesque part of 
India. They also represent, where the Prince and his people are Hindus, the ancient 
form of Government m India. In the Brahmanic polity, the Kshatriya (Rajput) 
Raja is as necessary an element as the Brahmin priest ; and all that is national in 
Hindu feeling is turned towards him. Not always does the tie of religion unite the 
Ruler and his subjects. In the great State of Kashmir in the north the Ruler is a 
Hindu, whilst most of his subjects are Moslems ; and in the great State of Hyderabad 
in the South the ruler is a Mussalman, whilst most of his subjects aie Hindus But 
truly, It may be said that Indian States are Indian India. 

Three Classes of States 

Indian States, as they exist to-day, fall into three distinct classes : (i) States the 
Rulers of which are members of the Chamber of Princes in their own right ; (2) States 
the Rulers of which are represented in the Chamber by 12 members of their order 
elected by themselves ; and (3) States, which have Jagirdas and other similar heads. 
Of the 108 Princes in class (i), 30 have established Legislative Councils, most of 
which are at present of a consultative nature only. 40 have constituted High Courts 
more or less on the British Indian models. 34 have separated Executive from 
Judicial functions. 56 have a fixed privy purse, 46 have started a regular graded civil 
list of officials ; and 54 have pension or provident fund schemes. Some of these 
reforms are still no doubt inchoate or on paper, and some States are still backw^ird ; 
but a sense of responsibility to their people is spreading among all the States, and 
growing year by year. A new spirit is abroad. Conditions have very largely changed 
in the last twenty years. The proposals of the Committee are concerned mainly 
with classes one and two. 

Position of Paramount Power 

The Paramount Power^means the Crown acting through the Secretary of State and 
the Governor-General in Council who are responsible to the Parliament of Great 
Britain. The fact of the ];>aramountcy of the Crown has been acted on and ac- 
quiesced in over along period of time. It is based upon treaties, engagements and 
Sanads supplemented by usage aud sufferance and by the decision of the Gbvgrn- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State embodied in political practice. Thfc 
paramountcy of the Crown acting through its agents, dates from the beginning* OT 
the 19th century when the British became the de facto sole and unquestionable 
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Paramount Power in India. The policy of the British Government towards the 
Stales passed as stated in the report of Mr. Montagu and Chelmsford from the original 
plan of non-intervention in all matters beyond its own ring fence to the policy of 
“subordinate isolation" initiated by Lord Hastings. That, in its turn, gave way 
before the existing conception of the relation between the States and the Govern- 
ment of India, which may be described as one of union and co-operation on their 
part with the Paramount Power. 

The validity of the treaties and engagements made with the Princes and the 
maintenance of their rights, privileges and dignities, have been both asserted and 
observed by the Paramount Power ; but the Paramount Power has had, of necessity, 
to make decisions and exercise the functions of paramountcy beyond the terms of 
of the treaties in accordance with the changing political, social and economic condi- 
tions. The process commenced almost as soon as the treaties were made. The case 
of Hyderabad is cited by way of illustration. Hyderabad is the most important State 
in India. In 1800 the British made a treaty with His Highness the Nizam, article 
15 of which contains the following clause: “The Honourable Company's Govern- 
ment, on their part, hereby declare that they have no manner of concern with any 
of His Highness’ children or His Highness' relations, with his subjects or servants 
with respect to whom His Highness is absolute " Yet, so soon as 1804 the Govern- 
ment successfully pressed tl e appointment of an individual as Chief Minister. In 
1815 the same Government had to interfere because the Nizam’s sons offered violent 
resistance to his orders. The administration of the State gradually sank into chaos. 
Cultivation fell and famine prices prevailed. Justice was not obtainable The 
population began to migrate. The Indian Government was compelled again to 
intervene and in 1820 British officers were appointed to supervise the district 
administration with a view to protecting the cultivating classes. Later on, again, the 

Court of Directors instructed the Indian Government to intimate to the Nizam 

through the Resident that they could not remain indifferent spectators of the disorder 
and misrule, and that unless there were improvements, it would be the duty of the 
Indian Government to urge on His Highness the necessity of changing his Minister 
and taking other measures necessary to secure good Government. These 
are only .some of the occasions of intervention by the Paramount Power in 
Its own interests as responsible for the whole of India in the interests 
of States and in the interests of the people of the States. From this 

policy of intervention, there was in time a reaction. The States were left 
alone, and in the event of revolt, misrule or failure of heirs the Para- 

mount Power stepped in with annexation. This policy was abandoned again 
after the Crown assumed direct Government in India. Lord Canning, the first 
Viceroy, said that there is a reality in the suzerainty of the Sovereign of England, 
which has never existed before, and which is not only felt, but eagerly acknowledged 
by the Chiefs. Later in his despatch dated 30th April i860, Lord Canning laid 
down two great principles, which the British Government has foil med ever since 
in dealing with the States ; (i) That the integrity of the States should be preserved 
by perpetuating the rule of Princes, whose power to adopt heirs was recognized by 
Sanads in 1862 (2) That flagrant mis-govemment must be prevented or arrested by 
the timely exercise of intervention. 

Instances of Intervention 

The Paramount Power has defined its authority and right to interv ene with no , 
uncertain voice on several occasions e.g., the Baroda Case (1873-75), the Manipur, 
case (1891-92), and so latel)^ as March 1926 in the letter of His ^cellency Lord 
Reading to His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hydi^rabad which carried the 
authority of His Majesty's Government. In the Baroda case, the Gaekwar protested, 
against the appointment of a Commission to investigate the complaints brought 
against the administration. The Viceroy then wrote : “The Gaekwar is responsible for , 
exercising his sovereign powers with proper regard to his duties and obligations . alike 
to the British Government and to his subjects. If these obligations be not fulfilled, 
if l^ross mis -government be permitted, if substantial justice be not done to the 
subjects of the Baroda State, if life and | property be persistently endangered, the. 
British Government will assuredly intervene in a manner which in its judgment may 
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be best calculated to remove these evils, and to secure good government. Such 
timely intervention to prevent mis-government culminating in the ruin of the State 
is no less an act of friendship to the Gaelcwar himself than a duty to his subjects.” 

In the Manipur case, the Chief Commissioner of Assam and four British lOfficers 
went to bring about a settlement of certain disputes. These disputes led to the 
abdication of the Maharaja. The Chief Commissioner and party were beheaded 
under the orders of the brother of the Maharaja and the Prime Minister. An 
expedition was sent to avenge the outrage. Those responsible were arrested, tried 
and executed. In a Iresolution the Governor-General-in-Council therefore held that 
the accused persons were liable to be tried for waging war against the Queen. 

Lord Reading's Letter to Nizam Recalled 

In connection with the Hyderabad case, extracts are given from Lord Reading's 
letter : “The soverignty of the British Crown is supreme in India and therefore no 
Ruler of an Indian State can justifiably claim to negotiate with the British Government 
on an equal footing. Its supremacy is not based only upon treaties and engage 
mems, but exists independently of them and quite apart from its prerogative in 
matters relating to foreign powers and policies. It is the right and duty of the 
British Government, while scrupulously respecting all treaties and engagements 
with Indian States, to preserve peace and good order throughout the Indian States 
The British Government have indeed shown again and again that they have no desire 
to exercise this right without grave reason. But the internal, no less than external 
security, which the Ruling Princes enjoy is due utlimately to the protecting power of 
the British Government ; and wheie imperial interests are concerned or the general 
welfare of the people of a State is seriously and grievously affected by the action 
of its Government, it is with the Paramount Power that the ultimate responsibility 
of taking any remedial action, if necessary, must he. The varying degrees of internal 
sovereignty which the Rulers enjoy are all subject to the due exercise by the Para- 
mount Power of this responsibility. It is the right and privilege of the Paramount 
Power to decide all disputes that may arise between the States or between one of the 
States and itself ; and even though a court of arbitration may be appointed in certain 
cases Its function is merely to offer independent advice to the Government of India 
with whom the decision rests.” 

The Chamber of Princes 

The report next refers to the Montagu-Chelmsford recommendation for the 
appointment of a Chamber of Princes, according to which a chamber has been 
created, and is working, though some of the more important Princes have refused 
to attend the meetings of the Chamber. All the same the constitution of the Chamber 
and its standing committee meant that the Paramount Power had once, and for all 
abandoned the old policy of isolating the States and that it welcomed their co-opera- 
tion. 

In regard to the complaints that the States have been adversely affected by ihe 
arbitrary action of the Paramount Power the report says : — “A considerable number 
of cases, extending over more than a century, have been laid before us by Sir Leslie 
on behalf of the States which he represents and also in the replies of other States 
to our questionnaire. We are not asked, nor have we the authority to pass judgment 
in such cases, still less to grant a remedy. We have not thought it necessary to 
hear the Paramount Power in regard to such cases. We are in no sense a judicial 
tribunal nor can we exercise judicial functions. That the Paramount Power has 
acted on the whole, with consideration and forbearance iqwarcls the States, that 
many States owe their continued existence to its solicilqte, is uncloubted and admit- 
ted. Few Governments at- any time in history could look back on more .than, ft 
century of action without some historical regret, thAf ceftain things had been '^one. 
The grievances put forward by the States relate to the time in which the administra- 
of the States was Very backward in comparison with what it is tb-day. Some 'of 
the grievances have already been met by epneessions on the part of the PaVamaunt 
Power. Without pressure on States, the railways in India would not have the com; 
munications that it has to-day. ' Withbut pressure the States would not have sHo^n 
the progress that they do. ' ' ' ^ 
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Taking a broad view of the relationship between the Paramount Power and the 
States, we hold that thanks to good feeling and compromise on both sides, it has 
in. the main, been one of remarkable harmony for the commonweal. In the last ten 
years, the Paramount Power has interfered actively in the adoiinistration of indivi- 
dual States in only 18 cases. In nine of these, the interference was due to malad- 
ministration ; ai)d in four to gross extravagance or grave financial embarrassment. 
The remaining five cases were due to mi‘ ccllaneons causes. In only three cases 
has the Ruler been deprived of his power. No bad record this, considering the 
number of States and the length of time , concerned. We have heard comments 
from some of the Princes themselves that, in certain of these cases, intervention 
should have taken place sooner than was actually the case. This is a difficult matter 
for which rules of procedure cannot well provide. The decision when to intervene 
must be left, and experience has shown that it can be safely left to the discretion of 
t he Viceroy of the day. 

Sir I.RSME Scott's Theories Examined 

The relationship between the Paramount Power and the States is then subjected 
to a more detailed examination by the Committee. The Committee say : “With much 
of Sir Leslie Scott’s opinion we find ourselves in agreement We agree that the 
relationship of the States to the Paramount Power is a relaHonship to the Crown, 
that the treaties made with them are treaties made with the Crown and that those 
treaties are of continuing and binding force as between the States which made them 
and the Crown. We agree that it is not correct to say that the treaties with the 
Native States must be read as a whole — a doctrine to which there are obvious objec- 
tions in theory and in fact. There are only 40 States with treaties, but the term, in 
this context, covers engagernents and sanadas. The treaties were made with indivi- 
dual Slates, and although in certain matters of imperial « oncern, some sort of urn- 
form procedure is necessary, cases affecting individual States should be considered 
with reference to those States individually, thpir treaty rights, their history and loc;^! 
circumstances and traditions and the general necessities of the case as bearing Upbn 
them.” ’ ' ’ 

Criticising Sir Leslie ' Septt’s views, the Cgnmiittee observe : “The novel theory 
of a paramourttcy agreement limited as in the legal opinion, is unsupported hy evi- 
dence, is thoroughly undermined by the long list of grievances placed B^foi'e us, 
which admit a paramouritcy extending beyond the sphere of any such agreement, and 
in any case can 'only rest upon the doctrihe which the learned authws of that -^opinidn 
rightly condemn,^ viz., that the treaties must be read as a whole. It is pot in accor- 
dance wuh historical facts that when the Indian States came into contact with the 
liritish Power they were independent, each possessed of full sovereignty and of a 
status which a modern international lawyer would hold to be governed by the rul^s 
of international taw. In fact, none of the States ever held international status, 
pearly all bf them' were subordinate or tributary to the Moghul Empire, the Mahratta 
Supremacy, or to the Sikh Kingdom and dependent on them Some were rescued i 
created by the British. It is not in accordance with historical fact that 
the Paramountcy gives the Crown definite rights and imposes upon it definite duties 
in respect of only those matters relating to foreign affairs and extefrial and internal 
r''curity. • ' . r , , 

The activities of the Paramount Power fall under three main heads (1) external 
anairs, (2) defence and protection and (3) intervention. In regard to external 
anairs, the Committee observe : “The Indian Stales have no international life. They 
cannot make peace or war or negotiate or communicate with foreign States. This 
right of the Paramount Power to represent the States in international affairs, which 
has oeen recognised by the Legislature, depends pari/^ on treaties, but to a greater ' 
extent on usage. That this right of the Paramount Power to represent the States in 
international affairs carries with it the duty of protecting the subjects of those States 
while, residing qr travelling abrqad is also recognised by the legislature. For inter- 
n^tiQpal purposes, a State territory is in the same position as British territory, and 
State subjects are in the same position as British subjects. The rights and duties 
tos ass^ed by the Paramount Power carry with them consequential rights qnd 
fluXie^i , Foreign States will hold I’aranjount Power responsible if an international 
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obligation is broken by an Indian State. Therefore, the Princes co-operate with the 
Paramount Power to give effect to international obligations entered into by the 
Paramount Power For instance, they surrender foreigners in accordance with 
extradition treaties entered into by the Paramount Power. They co-operate with 
the Paramount Power to fulfil its obligations of neutrality. They help to enforce the 
duties of the Paramount Power in relation to the suppression of slave trade etc. The 
Paramaunt Power, when making treaties will, in view of the special circumstances 
existing in Indian States, insert reservations in order to meet these special circums- 
tances. In all such cases, there is, in practice, no difference between the States and 
the Paramount Power, but the States ask that they may be consulted where possible 
in advance before they are committed to action. This request is, in our opinion, 
eminently reasonable and should be accepted ** 

Regarding inter-Statal relations the committee quote with apptoval the opinion 
of Sir Henry Maine that as ihe British do not allow the States to go to war with one 
another they claim the right, as a consequence, of preventing these quarrels. 

As for defence the Paramount Power is responsible for the defence of both British 
and Indian India and as such has the final voice in all matters connected with it. 
The guarantee to protect a Prince against insurrection carries with it the obligation 
to enquire into the causes of the insurrection and to demand that the Prince shall 
remedy legitimate grievances. The Paramount Power has also the power to suggest 
measures to meet the popular demands in the States without eliminating the Prince. 
The interven ion, the committee say, may take place for the benefit of a Prince of a 
State and of India as a whole. 

The States and future Indian Government. 

The Committee observe : “These are some of the incidents and illustrations of 
Paramountcy. We have endeavoured, as others before us have endeavoured , to find 
some formula which will cover the exercise of paramountcy, and we have failed, as 
others before us have failed to do so. The reason for such failure is not far to seek. 
Conditions alter rapidly in a changing world. Imperial necessity and new conditions 
may at any time raise unexpected situations. Paramountcy must remain paramount. . It 
must fulfil its obligations and be capable of adopting itself according to the shifting 
necessities of time and the progressive development of the States. Nor need the 
States take alarm at this conclusion Through paramountcy and paramountcy alone 
have grown up and flourished those strong beneficial relations between the Crown 
and the Princes on which at all times the States rely. On paramountcy alone can 
the States rely for their preservation through the generations tliat are to come. 
Through paramountcy is pushed aside the danger of destruction or annexation. 
Realising this, the States demand that, without their own agreement the rights and 
obligations of the Paramount Power should not be assigned to persons who are not 
under its control for instance, an Indian Government in British India responsible to 
an Indian legislature. If any government in the nature of a Dominion Government 
should be constituted in British India such a Government would clearly be a new 
Government resting on a new and written constitution. The contingency has not 
arisen. We are not directly concerned with it. The relations of the State to such a 
Government would arise questions of law and policy which we cannot now and here 
foreshadow in detail. We feel bound, however, to draw attention to the really grave 
apprehension of the Princes on this score and to record pur strong opinion that in 
view of the historical nature of the relationship between the Paramount Power and 
the Princes, the latter should not be transferred without their own agreement to a 
relationship with a new Government in British India responsible to the Indian 
Legislature. ^ 

Financial and Economic Relations 

Touching the question of the financial and economic relations between British 
India and the States, the Committee recommend that an expert body be appointed to 
enquire into (i) reasonable claims of a State or group of States to share in the 
customs revenue, and the adequacy of their contribution to the Imperiat burdensb 
The terms of reference should be discussed with the Princes Who should ht 
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represented on the enquiring body. In the result, a financial settlement should be 
made between the Imperial Government and the State or group of States on the lines 
of the settlement made in the past between the Imperial and Provincial Governments. 

The committee state that in the case of Princes having a salute of 21 or 19 guns, 
a concession is made by which all goods imported for personal use and the use of 
their families are exempt from customs duty. This differentiation is not unnaturally 
felt to be invidious. The committee recommend that this exemption be extended to 
all Princes who are members of the Chamber of Princes in their own right. 

Recruitment of Political Officers 

The committee lay stress on recruitment and training of Political officers. They 
point out that at present Political officers are recruited into one department for 
Foreign work and for Political work (the States) from the I. C. S. and the Indian 
Army. These sources of supply are now limited, both being short-handed. Thought- 
ful Political officers are concerned as to the future recruitment for their department. 
They think that the time has-come to get recruits separately from the universities in 
England for service in the States alone. The committee commend this suggestion 
for consideration. They realise the difficulties of maintaining small services ; but 
declare that the importance of getting the best men possible is so great that no 
difficulties should be allowed to stand in the way. 

The Committee advise a short course for such recruits under a selected political 
officer with lectures on Aitchison's “Treaties*’ and on political ceremonial, and a 
teecial study of the language and customs of the people and all those graceful cour- 
spsies of manner and conduct to which Indians attach supreme importance. It might 
als o be possible to arrange, at some early pieriod in their career, to attach young 
officers to embassies or Ministries for a further short course of training. 

Proposal for “Direct” Relations with Viceroy 

The Committee dq not favour the proposal for an additional portfolio of Political 
Membership in the Viceroy’s Council, because the Princes attach great importance to 
direct relations with the Viceroy as representing the Crown. The appointment of a 
Political Member would still leave the States in a large minority in the voting power 
of the Council. 

Similarly the Committee disapprove the scheme for the constitution of a States* 
Council composed of six members, and including three Princes. The Committee 
opine that no help could be derived from any such scheme. Indeed, such schemes 
which may loosely be termed, as of a federal character, are at present wholly prema- 
ture. The States have not yet reached any real measure of agreement. Hence, it 
is, that no constructive proposal has been placed before us ; and hence it is that the 
Chamber of Princes must, for the present, remain consultative. 

The Committee advise that in future, the Viceroy and not the Governor-General- 
in-Council, as at present, should be the agent for the Crown in all dealings with the 
Indian States. This change would require legislation ; but it will have three distinct 
advantages : (i) it will gratify the Princes to have more direct relations with the 
Crown through the Vicero.^ ; (2) it will relieve them of a feeling that the cases affect- 
ing them may be decided by a body which has no special knowledge of them, may 
have interests in opposition to theirs, and may appear as a judge in its own case ; 
and (3) it will in the Committee’s opinion, lead to much happier relations between 
the States and British India and so eventually make a coalition easier. 

Procedure for Settlement of Disputes 

The Committee admit that there will, of course, be makers of common concern to 
British India and the States, in which the interests of the two may clash. The natural 
procedure in such cases, when the political Department and another department of 
the Government of India cannot agree will be for the Viceroy to appointt 
Committees to advise him. On such Committes, both British India 
and the States may be represented. Appropriate Departmental 
Standing Committees of the Assembly may meet the Standing Committee of 
the Chamber of Princes consisting wholly or partly of Ministers of the States, it 
being often difficult for the Princes themselves to leave their States. In the cases 
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in which such Committees fail to agree, the Viceroy may appoint a more formal 
Committee, consisting of a representative of the States and representatives, of British 
India with an impartial Chairman of a standing not lo.wer than a High Court Judge. 
In the event of their advice not being taken, the matter should then be referred to 
.the decision of the Secretary of State. This procedure, the Committee hold, would 
be specially suitable in cases of clashing interests relating jto maritime customs or 
claims to water etc. Practically, no change is recommended on questions such as 
mints and coinage, salt, financial claims in regard to posts and telegraphs^ opium ► and 
excise. The question of ports in Kathiawar, and restoration of the Viramgam cus- 
toms line are, says the report, unquestionably financial and economic, but still 

subjud^c^^^^ to ti^e question of loans and the relations with capitalists and financial 
agents, the Committee point out that the question has been the subject of discussion 
between the political department and the Standing Committee and that they 
understand that an agreement is in sight. In the interests of India as a whole the 
Government of India must keep a certain measure of control of the loan market. 

Control of Railways 

As for strategic and important railways the Committee declare. -^‘It is dearly 
necessary in the interests of India as a whole of the travelling public and of trade 'that 
all measures required for the proper working of arterial r.iilways should be concen- 
trated in the hands of one authority, and that criminal juns liction should ^be 
continuous and unbroken After full consideration, the Committee slate that they are 
unable to restore civil jurisdiction on railways to States. As regards other railways, 
the Committee recommend that the States should be given back all jurisdiction, 
criminal or civil, on the following terms (i) that the Stale or the company or individual 
or the association of individuals authorised by the State is either the owner of the 
railways or at least has a substantial interest in it and works it, (2) that the State 
possesses proper machinery for the administration of justice, (3) that adequate control 
over the working and maintenance of the line is retained either by the application -of 
an enactment and rules similar to the Indian Railways Act, and rules made there- 
under or otherwise and (4) that the State will grant permission for such inspections 
of the line by the Government Railway officials as may be considered necessary. 

The Committee concludes : “In making our proposals we have kept in mind 
three points, especially a due regard for the internal sovereignty of Slates, the need 
of reciprocity between them and British India, and the natural and legitimate effects 
of prescription ” 



The Chamber of Princes 

OPENINO DAY— IITH FEBRUARY 1929 

The eighth session of the Chamber of Princes opened at New Delhi on the 11th 
February 1929 at ii. a.m. Between 40 to 50 Princes and Chiefs were welcomed by 
H. E. Lord Irwin, the Viceroy individually after being presented to him by the 
Maharaja of Patiala, Chancellor of the Chamber. 

After the Viceroy's speech came the resolution moved by the Maharaja of Patiala 
and seconded by the Maharaja of Bikaner expressing the happiness of the Princes 
at the King’s progress towards recovery, which was carried unanimously. 

Resolutions of condolence on the departed members and of welcome to the new 
members were then passed. 


Chamber opened to Public. 

The Chamber then proceeded to discuss the Maharaja of Patiala's resolution 
“that the present practice of the House be amended to open forthwith meetings of the 
Chamber to the Press and public, subject to the provision that the sessions can be 
held in camera, if necessary." The Maha'* aja of Patiala commended the resolution 
in the following words : 

“Open diplomacy is the order of the day. Without publicity of out proceedings, it is 
impossible to dispel the groundless insinuations against the Chamber and its activities 
by our opponents that, even now, though our sessions are technically not public, 
public men of all shades of opinion find admission in our visitors' gallery, and 
unauthorised and even misleading versions of our proceedings leak out to the public 
and the Press. Normally, there is nothing in our proceedings which in the interests 
of our Order, need be kept confidential or secret. For my part, I am convinced that 
we should have nothing to fear even if the whole of our proceedings, from the 
inception of the Chamber up-to-date, were published. 

“The partial publicity proposed in the original resolution does not secure the 
objective in view, since the public outside will not be satisfied by being informed of 
the discussion on a few isolated resolutions. And as pointed out by Lord Irwin, 
partial publicity will invite worse criticism and suspicion than what exists at present. 
Publicity of our proceedings will not only eliminate suspicion, but even secure the 
support of all disinterested persons for our constructive attempts in the Chamber at 
safeguarding our rights and interests and those of our States and subjects. It will 
moreover explode the suggestion often made that the Viceroy and the Government 
of India enter into a conspiracy with us to retard the constitutional progress of British 
India and to oppress our subjects. 

“The resolution under discussion provides for the sessions of the Chamber to be 
normally open to the public and the Press ; but ensures a session in camera at the 
request of a member or a representative member, either at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent or by a decision of the Chamber. A session tn camera may be invoked from 
the inception or from any stage of a meeting. This provision will secure us necessary 
privacy, should we, at any time, desire a discussion in camera. It will not excite 
suspicion because some such safeguard is provided for in the rules of business of 
most of the legislative bodies including the Parliament. If His Excellency the 
Viceroy, at any particular time, desires to say something which he would not like to 
be published, it should be possible to arrange a session in camera or for an informal 
meeting with the Viceroy for the purpose. ^ 

“We are passing through a very acute stage of transition. Forces are at work 
which are out to create and exploit misunderstandings against our Order. States- 
manship demands that we should boldly and courageously face the situation. The 
proposed resolution will go a long way towards eliminating misunderstandings and 
strengthening our position. It will disarm our critics. It ensures us all that we desire 
in the best interests of the Chamber, and it proclaims to the world, in a most effec- 
tive a^d dignified manner, that the Order of Princes has nothing to conceal. I com- 
ment! its acceptance to Your Highnesses and personally appeal to His Excellency 
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the Viceroy, depending on his constructive sympathy with our Order, to give his 
assent to this resolution as soon as it is accepted and to give effect to ii forthwith. 

“Your Highnesses, in the past we have had sad and regrettable experience of 
our activities being mutilated and misrepresented in the Press. It had been 
suggested that it was due to the mystery and secrecy in which our proceedings had 
been conducted. We on our side, are through this resolution, allowing a fair oppor- 
tunity to all concerned to get first hand information of our activities in the Chamber. 
Let us hope that the Press, on their side, will see that their comments on our 
proceedings are fair and unprejudiced.** 

The Maharaja of Bikaner stated that he had always been in favour of such a 
course from the time when the original conference came into existence ; and he dwelt 
upon the unfavourable impression which the existing secrecy entailed. In the best 
interests of the Order of Princes as well as of India and the Empire, he appealed to 
the Chamber to pass the resolution. 

The Maharaja of Ahvar referrctl to his own proposal four years ago providing for 
partial publicity which was then regarded as a dangerous move. His Highness 
commented upon the changes which since that time had come over the opinion of the 
Princes. He cordially welcomed the idea of publication of the proceedings. He saw 
only two difficulties in such a procedure, namely, that free debate might suffer, and 
some Princes might be discouraged from attending. But he supported acceptance 
of the resolution experimentally for one year, subject to renewal thereafter, if con- 
sidered desirable. 

Support Jilso came from the Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 

Lord Irivin said that he entertained very little doubt that the arguments of the 
Chancellor and His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner were convincing His own 
judgment was that if the resolution commanded support, the Chamber’s decision 
would be wise. 

The resolution was passed unanimously, and His Excellency promised to put 
it into effect from the next day The Chamber then adjourned. 

SECOND DA Y—12TH FEBRUATiY 1020 

Ninth Assembly of League 

On this day the Viceroy as representative of the King occupied the chair and 
all the members numbering 37 were present in their ordinary dress. At the outset 
the Naicab of Palanpur presented the report of the Ninth Assembly of the League 
of Nations to the Chamber. In doing so His Highness emphasised the simdarity 
of the League to the Chamber Like the League, the Chamber provided a 
meeting place where the Ruling Princes or their Prime Ministers could gather on 
neutral ground ; and had itself a great moral and political v.ilue 

The Nawab quoted the Prime Minister of Great Biitam who attributed lack of 
understanding between Europe and the United States of Ameiic’ to the fact that 
U. S. A. was not a member of the League. The speaker Iheiefioni deduceti the 
urgent need of Indian States, who still kept out of the Chamber to join it. 

After detailing the constitution of the League the Nawab stated that there was 
a feeling in India that though she was an original signatory to the Treaty of Versailles 
and paid a very handsome amount to the expenses of the League, there were not 
even half a dozen Indians employed in the entire Secretariat establishment. This 
seemed all the more surprising when a country like America, which was not even 
a member of the League, had more than a dozen members on the League Secretariat. 
But the speaker was gratified mat, within the last twelve months, India had acquired 
a seat on the Economic Conference. An Indian representative was appointed Vice- 
President of the Economic Consulting Committee It was also understood that an 
Indian was going to be appointed in the information section of the Secretariat. 

The Nawab then gave a brief accaunt of the permanent Couit of International 
Justice which, he said, should be special interest to the Order of Princes. It was 
increasingly felt both by the Princes and politicians of British India and in the future 
scheme of constitutional development for India that judicial machinery must be provid-*^ 
ed for settlement of (a) justiciable disputes between States inter se (b) justiciable 
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disputes between States and the Paramount Power (c) issue of law or fact underlying 
any political dispute, and (d) questions of interpretation arising out of treaties 
engagements, sanads, or other similar documents. The International Court sat ai 
the Hague and was composed of eleven judges and deputy judges. The Court 
its constitution was competent to hear and determine any dispute of an internationa 
character which the parties submitted. The Court might also give advisory opinioi 
on any dispute or questions referred to it by the Council of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. The Court had a written constitution which was known as th< 
statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice, and which provided th< 
rules of procedure. States and States only could be parties before the Court. 

In this connection the Nawab referred to the election to fill the vacancy causec 
by the resignation of a judge at the last session. The Indian Delegation alone voter 
for Sir Abdur Rahim ; but they know he had no chance. The election of Mr. Huges 
American candidate, was a foregone conclusion, as they wanted to maintain the linl< 
between America and the Court. 

The Nawab next referred to the codification of international law. It was obvi 
ous that the Court could function satisfactorily only when it had a recognised code ol 
law to administer. But there was no single international code but a number ol 
national stipulations The Mahaiaja of Alwar has suggested their first discussing 
and defining the main question regarding the position of Indian States vis-a-vis the 
Crown and the British Government. This question was at present under examina- 
tion by the Indian States Committee. He thought that such investigation woulc 
clear the ground and pave the way for an early settlement of the various questions 
based on practice and usage. 

Proceeding, His Highness said that the conference for codification of Internationa 
Law was expected to meet in 1929. The proceedings of such conference, whenevei 
summoned, should be of very special interest to Indian Princes. Many of the subjects 
that might be dealt with by it namely, nationality, domicile, responsibility for damage 
to persons or property of foreigners and competence of municipal courts in regard to 
foreign States were such as arose on a small scale in the Imlian Spates. He was not 
unmindful of the fact that international law could be applied fully as between com- 
pletely independent nations only : and that this was obviously nor true of the Indiar 
States. 

On the other hand municipal law was also not applicable as between the Crown 
and the Indian States. It might however be ]>ossible to deduce from a code ol 
international law, when it was available, legal principles applicable to the Indian 
States in respect of certain cognate matters affecting the Princes in their relations 
with the Paramount Power as well as between themselves. 

The Maharaja of Patnda^ in proposing a vote of thanks to the Nawab of Palanpur 
in appreciation of his work at the League of Nations, said that the Princes judged the 
League by its results, and as such they welcomed it as a constructive step towards 
international peace and towards a federation of world States to which the best of 
humanity had always aspired. 

With the present mentality of the people of the earth, a bettei League of 
Nations could not be established. It had the germs of right development and ad- 
mitted of healthy growth. At the last session, the Assembly of the League made 
commendable progress in some of the problems of social welfare and this year in 
activities relating to rural hygiene and Anti-Malaria work. India including Indian 
Slates was primarily an agricultural country ; and the improvement of rural conditions 
formed an important plank in the programme of activities in Indian States. So the 
League’s work should have the support of Indian States. 

The Chamber also welcomed the conclusions of the League as to the reduction 
of armaments as a step in the right direction. Tfic Maharaja added: “It appears 
to us we ^ cannot stop war merely by reducing machine guns in Europe and warships 
in the Pacific. We must attack not only the instruments of war, but also causes ol 
war. These involve moral disarmament, adjustment of relations between Capital and 
Labour and better understanding between the Eastern nations. We hope and trust 
that constructive attention to these aspects of the problem, along with limitation 
of armaments, will effectively ensure world peace. Concluding, the Maharaja 
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emphasised that India like other ^reat oriental countries would ultimately judge the 
utility of the League by its contribution towards equitably solving the problem of 
immigration/* 

The Nawab of Dewas ( senior ) supported the vote of thanks. 

H, E. the Viceroy^ before putting the resolution of thanks to vole observed that 
the Nawab of Palanpur had worthily maintained the standard of contribution which 
representatives drawn from the Order of Princes had previously made. He was 
particularly gratified as to what the Nawab had done on the question of India's* 
contribution to the League of Nations* finances. A great deal of the most valuable 
work of the League was done in informal consultations and in day-to-day social 
intercourse between the representatives of the different nations. The Nawab had 
discharged his duties very creditably. 

The resolution of thanks was carried. 

The Indian States Enquiry 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, as Chancellor, presented a review of 
work performed by the Chamber during the past year. This work primarily centred 
On the Butler Committee. Preliminary meetings with Sir Leslie Scott revealed the 
necessity of setting up a special organisation to prepare the case of the Princes. 
This was established. The quality and quantity of work done in England, on behalf 
of the Order, spoke for itself This could not have been accomplished, but for the 
confidence and support which their Highnesses lent to the Standing Committee and 
himself. The success which characterised their labours in England was due to 
the wise counsel, unsparing labours and generous support of the Rulers of Kashmir, 
Bhopal, Nawanagar and Cutch who joined the deputation to England. 

The Maharaja of Patiala thanked the Maharaja of Alwar for carrying on the 
work of the Chancellor in his absence in England. 

After touching on subjects discussed by the Standing Committee during the last 
year, the Chancellor said that the question of acquisition of non-residential property 
in British India by the Princes was still under consideration. The question of air navi- 
gation over Indian States evoked lively discussions at meetings of the Standing 
Committee ; and the speaker informed that they had succeeded not only in presenting 
their view-point strongly at the meetings, but also given a token of their willingness 
within limitations to meet the reasonable demands of the Government of India in the 
matter. He trusted that with reason, justice and imagination this knotty problem 
would be solved. The Standing Committee also informally discussed the question 
of employment of European British subjects in States and the proposed decoration 
of the Chamber Hall with armorial bearings of various States. It was premature to 
refer to the first question now, As for the other, in view of the obvious difficulties 
involved, it was decided to give it up. 

Tributes to Chancellor 

The Maharaja of Bikaner^ in proposing a vote of thanks to the Maharaja of 
Patiala, paid a tribute to the admirable manner in which Bis Highness carried on his 
Work as Chancellor in the interests of the Order. This yea;, the Maharaja of 
Patiala had completed the third year of the office of Chancellor. During the whole 
period his work was heavy and responsibilities too great especially the work involved 
m connection with the Butler Committee enquiry. 

The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar remarked that the present time marked a landmark 
i n the history of the Chamber. The Butler Committee gave them an opportunity of 
taking action as a corporate body. It was true that some distinguished members 
of the Order had not hitherto taken an active share in the work of the Chamber, but 
he hoped they would soon join them. The success already accomplished demons- 
trated the strength of corporate action, and if Indian Princes were to lead the country 
and their subjects, they must cultivate the habit of acting together. The Jam Sahib 
testified to the courage, wisdom and determination, which characterised the services 
of the Maharaja of Patiala. 

The Pant Sachiv of Bhor supported the motion. 

The Maharaja of Alwar ^ in a wel/ delivered extempore speech, associated himself 
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with the tributes to the Chancellor. The Maharaja of Patiala had held the office of 
the Chancellor at an important juncture in the history of the Chamber ; and in con- 
nection with the Butler Committee work, the Chancellor’s responsibility was most 
arduous. He not only took it up, but he himself went to England as the head of the 
deputation, and conducted it to the finish. 

Referring to the remarks of the Chancellor, the Maharaja of Alwar pointed out 
that in England, it was a work which was distasteful to him, but his brother Princes 
generously responded to the call and lightened his task. He wished every success 
in the endeavours of the Chancellor in order to bring to fruition the work ; and he 
hoped the result would be such as would be welcome by the Viceroy, his Govern- 
ment and the Princes of India. (Applause. ) 

The Vxr.eroif in putting the resolution to vote hoped that the report of the Butler 
Committee, when received, would show that the committee had taken full account 
of the case presented by the Princes and Chiefs. Referring to the deci- 
sion taken by the Standing Committee not to proceed with the decoration of the 
Chamber with armorial bearings, the Viceroy said that if any member of the Order 
wanted to have the armorial bearings put on, he would act as a liaison officer between 
them and the architect. 


Construction of Tramways in States 

The Maharaja af Pafiala moved that the recommendations of the Standing Com- 
mittee in regard to the construction of tramways be taken into consideration. His 
Highness said that the question before the Chamber was not a new one. It first came 
before them in 1924 when the Maharaja of Bikaner presented the proceedings of the 
Standing Committee on the subject which embodied two important principles, namely, 
that the amount of compensation should be settled by mutual agreement or in case of 
difference, by arbitration. In the event of arbitration, each party should appoint one 
arbitrator and where the arbitrators disagreed, they should appoint an umpire 
whose decisirn should be final. Secondly, since it was the sovereign right of every 
State to construct a tramway within its own territory, to open its country and to 
develop its internal resources, no question of vested rights or claims for tompensalion 
for any existing tramway could in the absence of any specific agreement, arise or 
be admissible. This proposal was circulated by the Government of India for the 
opinions of the Local Governments and political officers and durbars. As a result 
of the criticisms received by the Standing Committee, it realised that it was open 
to several objections. It excluded all new State tramways from liability for compen- 
sation to an old railway or tramway outside the Slate in the absence of a specific 
agreement. 

Proceeding, the Maharaja of Patiala said that the compromise now recommended 
by the Standing Committee was eminently reasonable under the circumstances ; for 
it gave them complete freedom of action for future construction of tramways within 
their territories without liability of compensation except where there was a specific 
agreement to the contrary. It eliminated the reasonable objection of the Morvi 
Durbar and those who agreed wiih it providing that where a State extended or 
connected their tramways with others beyond their territories, the question of com- 
pensation should be discussed on merits. Even in the later case, it left open for 
any State, when giving permission in future for the construction of a tramway or 
railway within their territory, to reserve that it should not be liable lo pay compen- 
sation to such tramway or railway in future if it constructed a new tramway going 
beyond its territories. 

The Maharaja of Alwar suggested that the decision be postponed for one year, as 
the summary of the Standing Committee’s Report reaf^ied the Princes only this 
week. 

The Viceroy suggested that there were two ways open to the mover, either to 
persuade the Maharaja of Patiala to withdraw the motion or move postponement of 
the decision till the next session. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner opposed postponement, as he said the summary was 
delayed at the request of the Maharaja of Alwar himself as he had requested the 
Viteroy to suspend the business of the Standing Committee owing to his jubilee. 
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The resolution demanded the general concurrence of the Chamber on principles 
and left individual freedom of action. 

The Jam Saheb oi Nan atwqar v/Sinttd to know whether the resolution could b< 
reconsidered if, later on, difficulties were experienced in the way of putting it into 
practice. 

The Viceroy held that it was open to the members to appeal to the Standing 
Comittee for revision if necessary. 

The amendment of the Maharaja of Alwar was rejected and the original resolution 
carried. The Chamber then adjourned till the next day. 

THinD DAY—13TU FEBRUARY 1029 

Faith in British Connection 

On this day, the Chamber of Princes discussed a most important resolution on 
the motion of the Chancellor, the Maharaja of Patiala. The resolution which was 
adopted unanimously ran : — 

“While adhering to their policy of non-intervention in the affairs of British India, 
and repeating their assurance of sympathy with its continued political progress, the 
Princes and Chiefs composing this Chamber, in view of the recent pronouncements 
of a section of British Indian politicians indicative of a drift towards complete 
independence, desire to place on record that in the light of mutual obligations arising 
from their treaties and engagements with the British Crown they cannot assent to 
any proposals having for their object the adjustment of equitable relations between 
Indian States and Bi itisli India unless such proposals proceed on initial basis of the 
British connection.” 

The Maharaja of Patiala said that the Princes had always refrained from any inter- 
ferene with British Indian politics and had no intention to depart from that salutary 
rule ; but complete severance of the British connection, which had been advocated 
by a section of British Indian political thought, was not a matter which affected 
British India alone. Their ties with British India were close, and they were 
linked to it politically, historically and economically. They therefore regarded it as 
their duty to give suitable and timely expression of their deep concern that develop- 
ments in Indian politics should not be such as would create an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of closer relations between British India and Indian India or 
inconsistent with the due discharge of their mutual treaty obligations with the 
British Crown. Territorially Indian States constituted nearly one half of the 
Peninsula, if Burma were excluded, while their population number upwards of 70 
millions. “We feel we are entitled to an adequate voice in shaping the ultimate policy 
of the whole country. It is our profound conviction that, in the best interests of 
India herself, British connection should be maintained. We believe that India will 
be a greater and more prosperous land as a federation of autonomous States and 
provinces within the Empire than she will be outside the Empire This being our 
conviction, we can only regard any movement in British India in the direction of 
( omplete independence as likly to injure the best interest® of the coumry and also 
to postpone the establishments of equitable and friendly adjustments of interests 
between the States and British India for the good of India as a whole.'* 

Proceeding, the Maharaja said that apart from their conviction they felt that the 
suggestion of Independence conveyed a menace to the due discharge of those 
reciprocal rights and obligations which arose out of their solemn treaty obligations 
which were the foundations of their relationship with the British Crown. He made 
clear that they implied no hostility to British India. On the other hand, they 
always expressed their sympathy with the aspiration of British India, which they 
regarded as legitimate. They recognised that British India had as much right 
within its exclusive sphere, to aspire to rise to its full stature as the States had to enjoy 
fully the rights they were entitled to exercise. “But just as we cannot fairly take 
any step in matters involving the common interests of British India and Indian India 
without paying due regard to the legitimate right of the former, so we on our part, 
claim the same consideration from British India in matters which involve us along 
with them. 

In conclusion His Highness said that the future lay in a close tie, designed to lead 
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up to an equitable adjustment of the interests of British India and the Indian States 
on a federal basis. Their desire was to cement their relations with British India 
consistently with the due discharge of their duties to their States and their treaty 
obligations with Britain. They wished to emphasise their belief that any constructive 
settlement of the Indian situation must take due notice of the legitimate interests 
of all the three parties concerned, namely Great Britain, British India and Indian 
States.*’ Let us move our energies harmoniously to the task of building up an 
Indian federation founded upon mutual respect for each other’s rights, which shall 
remain a constituent and autonomous part of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

The Maharaja of Kashmir supporting the resolution affirming faith in the British 
connection said that the loyalty of the Ruling Princes to the British Crown was not 
an empty phrase or a mere figure of speech. It had been demonstrated on every 
possible occasion in the past, and they were proud to feel that this sentiment 
animated them as strongly as ever to-day. He had always kept aloof from the 
politics of British India and had no desire to preach a sermon to any section of 
British India. 

Their treaty relations were with the British Crown, and they were bound to treat 
the friends and enemies of the King as their own friends and enemies. In cases 
of difference of opinion on matters of joint concern to British India and the Indian 
States there was obviously only one authority that could decide namely, the British 
Crown, just as in a case of difference of opinion between New Zealand and Australia 
or Canada. In his own case, said the Maharaja of Kashmir, as a Ruler of a State 
having the privilege of guarding hundreds of miles of a frontier where three empires 
met, he inherited special responsibility, and it was necessary for him to say that, as 
in the past, so in the future, Kashmir would always fulfil the responsibility and 
obligations it owed to the British Crown by virtue of its treaties. It was a truism 
to say that the interests of the Indian States were identical with those of British 
India and whatever affected the stability or strength of Great Britain in India, 
affected not only the stability and strength of the Indian States, but also that of India 
as a whole. A federation seemed to be a higher ideal than an isolated self govern- 
ing British India ; and autonomous Indian States would find great opportunity of 
mutual service and promotion of their respective aims and ideals under the common 
aegis of the British Crown in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner y in supporting the resolution spoke as follows : — 

“It is not necessary for me to speak at any great length in supporting the very 
important resolution which has just been moved by the Chancellor. It was only 
the other day, namely, on the 9th of September last at a dinner which I gave in 
Bikaner in honour of my Prime Minister, Sir Manubhai Mehta, on the eve of 
his departure for England to take part in the Princes’ work there connected with 
the Indian States Committee, that I took the opportunity of explaining at consider- 
able length the views and sentiments and attitude and outlook of the Princes and 
States on the various important matters prominently before us at the present moment, 
— views which I believe I am not incorrect in saying, are held not exclusively by 
myself or shared by only a small number of the Ruling Princes of India but by at 
least a great majority, i f not, as I would fain hope, by our entire Order — and which 
furthermore represent the sober opinion in our Indian States. At the same time, 
in regard to a resolution so important as the one now under discussion and which 
must, of necessity, cover a wide field and diverse subjects, it is the duty of everyone 
whether belonging to the States or British India, to make as clear as possible the 
terms of this resolution, as well as our attitude in regard to its subject-matter so as 
to leave no room for any honest misunderstanding or deliberate misrepresentation. 
It is also best for us all to be perfectly frank. It pays invariably, at least, in the long 
run, and leaves no room for imaginary calculations or false expectations. 

“The Chancellor’s resolution moved to-day on behalf of the Chamber of Princes, 
covers two important points. It attempts to make it clear (1) that the Princes and 
States of India can have nothing to do with any proposals having for their object 
the adjustment of equitable relations in the India of the future between Indian States 
and British India, which, as has been urged by a section of British Indian politicians, 
haVb as their goal the complete independence of India and thus the severance of the 
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t British connection and (2) the Princes’ attitude of sympathy for the legitimate 
aspirations of our brethren in Brit sh India for attaining full nationhood under the 
aegis of the Imperial Crown. It should not be necessary to labour the first point. 
Honour and good faith demand that all the parties concerned should pay scrupulous 
regard to the treaties and engagements which have created mutual rights and obliga- 
tions. And here, may I, in all friendliness, add that the States insist upon British 
India also respecting our treaties and rights ? The Princes of India have all along 
assessed at a very high value the sanctity of the plighted faith ; and in doing their 
utmost to live up loyally to the high moral qualities of integrity of word and sacred- 
ness of compact, they have often cheerfully carried on the struggle and borne heavy 
sacrifices. Thus, it will be clear th.at, apart from our feelings of personal loyalty and 
attachment to the King-Emperor, we are intimately bound to the British Crown 
through our treaties and engagements which, in themselves, render it impossible 
for the Princes even to countenance, much less to lend their support to any such 
fantastic and impossible proposals which aim at complete independence and the 
severance of the British connection. 

“Moreover it is my honest conviction as I am sure it is that of Your Highnesses, that 
India can find no ample scope for its continued constitutional advancement or greater 
security for its future well-being than in the Commonwealth of the British Empire. 
As a single instance in support of my argument it will suffice to point to the sure shield 
offered to all of us m India; with our extensive sea coast, by the might of Britain's 
navy, not to speak of the defence and protection of our far flung frontiers guaranteed 
to India by the British Army ; and where also for orderly and peaceful development 
of our country, can we look for all the resources and facilities which the most 
powerful Empire in the History can offer us ^ 

“In this connection, 1 would refer to the significant pronouncement made on the 
subject, not long ago, by General Smuts with reference to similar talk about the 
complete independence of South Africa and its breaking adrift from the Empire. He 
pointed out, so far as I recollect, in much stronger language, that without the British 
Navy behind them, the independence of South Africa would not be worth much for 
any length of time. 

“We, the Princes and people of the Indian States, are ourselves Indians, and we do 
most sincerely wish our mother-land and fellow countrymen well ; and we do equally 
sincerely look forward, as proudly as any British Indian, to the day when our united 
country would attain to the full height of its political stature as in every way an equal 
and fully trusted member of the comity of nations within the British Empire and 
as much respected as any other self-governing British Dominion. 

“This has already brought me to the second point of our resolution. As I have pointed 
out on more than one occasion, many Princes have, within this Chamber and without, 
and not only in India but also in England, gone out of their way not merely to express 
their sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of British India ; but we have, as oc- 
casion demanded, further urged that generous and liberal measures be taken early 
to accelerate the constitutional advancement of British India whhin the Empire. 
To-day, we have in this resolution again reiterated that we adhere to our policy of 
non interference in the purely domestic affairs of British India and have repeated 
our assurances of sympathy with its continued political progress, be that towards 
Dominion Status or Self-Government under the aegis of the British Crown, or what- 
ever other system, compatible with our idea, might be desired and found most 
suitable for British India. But it would obviously be futile and in vain for any 
section in British India to seek to make terms with Indian States, Princes, 
and their subjects for any readjustment in the future policy of this -country unless the 
basis of such negotiations is without mental reservations of any kind or if the Dominion 
Status now asked for it is ultim^i'tely to be only a cloak for the goal of separation and 
complete independence. 

“Here, Sir, may 1 be permitted to say with what gratification I read, as 1 am sure was 
the case with my brother Princes, the words addressed by Your Excellency, a few 
days ago, in the Imperial Legislative Assembly giving an assurance to British India 
that the memorable declaration of 1917 stands and will stand for all time as the 
solemn pledge of the British people. When a few weeks ago, in informal discussion ' 
amongst ourselves, the proposal was mooted for this resolution to be ;moved by 
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the Chancellor, some of us naturally also took into consideration as to whether 
such an action on our part was capable of being honestly misunderstood in the 
country. But as was pointed out, i t only makes clear that we are not thwarting 
in any way the constitutional advancement of British India ; but that, far from 
opposing, we are really lending our moral support to the leaders of 
British India, who for instance in Calcutta last December, succeeded in getting rejec- 
ted the resolution moved by an extreme section of politicians for complete indepen- 
dence. It is in this spirit that we all trust that our actions and deliberations to-day 
will be viewed by all impartial and fair-minded men in British India. 

Before concluding, I would incidentally also observe that the proof of wisdom and 
justification of your Highnesses’ decision, last Monday, to throw open to the Press 
and public the meeting of our Chamber in their entirety is forthcoming in a most 
practicable manner, much earlier than might ordinarily have been the case ; for 
there can be few resolutions and discussions like the one now engaging our attention, 
which, unless undertaken in the fullest light of publicity, are more capable of produ- 
cing misunderstanding or even misrepresentation and of creating suspicions in the 
minds of the people and Press of British India. It will be easily perceived that, 
had our sittings been held m seclusion aud our proceedings not been available to 
the Press and public, all kinds of rumours, even distorted versions, would have gone 
round, and through ignorance and alarm and in some cases deliberate perversion of 
facts, and the wildest canards, would have like a snow ball, gone round and gathered 
strength. The Chamber of Princes as well as individual Rulers taking part m to-day’s 
debate would not only have been represented but believed by many an honest indi- 
vidual in British India as thwarting India’s constitutional advancement. To-day 
with our delibeiations taking place in public, with the reporters of the Press present 
in this Chamber, and our proceedings freely available to all and sundry, both in 
British India and our States, the Chamber of Princes, as well as each of us, are in 
the strong position of being able conclusively to show to the entire world that nothing 
has been done by the chamber of Princes, contrary to their oft-repeated declara- 
tion. Except those who are not open to reason, every fair-minded person in British 
India will now be in a position to understand that we stand for evolution and not 
for revolution, and that we stand and stand unflinch ingly, steadfastly and irrevocably 
and regardless of all sacrifices, for maintenance of the British connection as well as 
for the adequate safe-guarding and correct recognition of treaty rights and privileges 
and prerogatives of ourselves and our States. 

The Maharaja of Kajnirthala said that the resolution truly reflected the spirit 
emanating from their Order. We feel that no greater disservice can be rendered to 
the cause of India than this policy and doctrine of independence. India canuot do 
without England. Her goodwill and assistance are needed not only to attain freedom, 
but to maintain it. The course the Princes are determined to follow is one which 
will be a guarantee of India’s safety and salvation in the future as it had been m the 
past. 

The Maharaja of AUvar^ who spoke extempore, recalled that to avoid misunder- 
standings he had supported the resolution to open the proceedings to the Press The 
resolution which they were discussing was one still more liable of being misunderstood 
if discussed behind closed doors. Continuing, His Highness said : “We clearly and em- 
phatically declare that there is not a single member m this Chamber who does not very 
cordially wish British India every success in its endeavour to attain that position which 
we Indian States already possess in regard to the government of our States. The point 
requiring emphasis is that our treaties, originally made with the Easi India Company 
were taken over by the Crown. Since then, our treaty relations are with the Crown 
and will ever remain with the Crown. We pray that witlf' the British Crown as the 
supreme head, Indian States and British India may work out their mutual 
solution of advance and progress to the goal we all wish for ; and we wish it would 
be the good fortune of British India to achieve her goal in a very short time. And 
as a united India we can march forward with the respective obligations to the 
British Crown. It has been mentioned that the Independence Resolution was a 
form of gesture in case there was undue delay in granting self-government, and that 
prominent public leaders had disassociated themselves Irom it. “We, the Princes, 
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who have great stake in the country, feel that to break the tie which binds India to 
the Empire, will be nothing short of a calamity. Our union with the Empire is 
based on mutual appreciation and ancient tradition. There is no reason why we 
should not symyathise with our brethren to attain constitutional advance by constitu- 
tional means : and we are not apprehensive that self-governing India will be a source 
of danger to our Order. We feel, we can attain our highest destiny within the 
Empire with advantage to each other : and we value above all British connection.** 

The Raja of Mamli held that those who pleaded for separation from the British 
Crown were the greatest enemies of mankind, and added : “The only way in which 
we can keep our subjects loyal to ourselves, is to dissociate ourselves from this 
movement.** 

The Maharaja of Dcwas ( senior ) declared : “We have nothing in common with 
the mentality which wants separation from the British Empire. We shall ever remain 
staunch to our long cherished connection with the Crown, and we are not unsympa- 
thetic to British Indian aspirations to full responsible government.*' 

The Chief of Korea said . “The question is of vital importance to our future pro- 
gress and well-being. We have behind us the incalculable strength and protection 
of the Empire, which fortifies us to-day ; and in addition we have political and econo- 
mic assistance and the help of the vast economic resources that constitute the 
backbone of the Empire.” 

The Viceroy enquired whether the Maharaja of Patiala would like to close the 
debate. His Highness said he had nothing more to add, whereupon the Viceroy 
said : “I have nothing to add to the resolution Your Highnesses have been discussing. 
The resolution is one of the most important which this Chamber has ever discussed. 

I have also no doubt that when the Chamber passes the resolution, it will be 
expressing not only the opinion of those present here, but of the whole of Your 
Highnesses* Order, The speeches of Your Highnesses make clear, once more, the 
position in this matter in regard to the relation of the States both to British India and 
to the British Crown. The purpose of your resolution is therefore clear.” 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously 

Appointment of Pro-Chancellor 

The Maharaja of Patiala next moved recommending to the Viceroy that part one 
of the first regulation of the Chamber’s Constitution be amended to provide for the an- 
nual election of a Pro-Chancellor who wdll act as Chancellor in the event of a vacancy 
by death, resignation, incapaciation, or absence from India of the Chancellor and that 
the Pro-Chancellor be designated Officiating Chancellor during the period he so 
functions and that he shall be ex-officio member of the Standing Committee and that 
the Chancellor going out of India on duty connected with the Chamber shall retain 
his office. 

Proceeding, the Maharaja of Patiala said that having functioned as Chancellor for 
the last three years, he felt it his duty to submit that his experience suggested that the 
resolution was necessary. A similar contingency was provided for recently in the 
Government of India Act in respect of leave of absence for the Governor-General or 
Governors. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner, in seconding the resolution, stated that he himself, as 
Chancellor, experienced great difficulty when he had to go out of the country. 
There was no clear provision to-day in the Constitution for a Pro-Chancellor ; and 
it was therefore necessary to amend the Constitution He suggested that the 
Prince who secured the seednd highest number of votes at the election of Chancellor 
should be elected Pro-Chancellor and should be ex-officio member of the Standing 
Committee. He advocated separate elections for the Standing Committee, and 
moved an amendment to that effect. 

The Maharaja of Alwar pointed out that under constitution no amendment was 
in order unless 24 hours' notice was given to the effect. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner pointed out that he had given proper notice of the 
amendment to the Secretary and he understood that it was circulated some days ago.' 
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The Viceroy put the amended resolution to the Chamber which was adopted 
without further discussion. The Chamber then adjourned till the next day. 

FOURTH DAY— 14th FEBRUARY 1929 

Education of Young Princes 

The Chamber of Princes met this morning with His Excellency the Viceroy in 
the chair. At the outset the Maharaja of Bikamr moved that a committee, 
consisting of the Chancellor, the Maharaja of Kashmer, the Rulers of Bhopal, 
Nawanagar and Bikaner, Sir Manubhai Mehta, Col. Hasker, Sir Prabhashanker 
Pattani, Col. Vendel, Major Colvin, Col Watson and Messrs. Madon and Kelly, be 
appointed to enquire into the question of educational facilities for the young Princes in 
India. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner stated that as a result of the resolution adopted at the 
first session of the Princes* Chamber in 1916, a committee was appointed to enquire 
into that question. Several changes were then introduced in the system of education 
for the Princes in India. Since then, many developments had taken place in the 
world ; and in recent years several minority administrations had come into existence 
in the country. But it was not so much a question of education. It was adminis- 
trative training which was required for a young ruler. The Maharaja of Bikaner 
held that if the Ruler of a State failed in the discharge of his duties, it was due more 
to lack of administrative training than to anything else. He therefore placed 
administrative training in the forefront Similar views had been expressed by the 
Jam Saheb of Nawanagar during the Round Table Conference which the Maharaja of 
Bikaner said His Excellency the Viceroy had convened at jimla in 1927. The 
Maharaja of Bikaner suggested that the terms of reference of the proposed committee 
should be (i) the question of minimum fees ; (2) details in regard to administrative 
training ; and (3) the question as to how to free young Princes from loose thinking 
and loose talking. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner felt that twelve months* training for young Princes 
was inadequate as was imparted at present. As to the suggestion that young Princes 
might be sent to some other State for training, the speaker held that such a system 
might suit the heirs of small States, but not of big ones ; for, big States had their 
own law and administrative regulations It was therefore best for the heirs of big 
States to come in to the closest touch with their own people and local conditions, and 
imbibe the traditions and culture of their States. In conclusion, the Maharaja of 
Bikaner appealed to the Chamber to accept ihe resolution, and requested His Exce- 
llency the Viceroy to appoint a committee and to put its recommendation into effect. 

His Highness the Ruler of Panna seconded the resolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy informed that through oversight, one of the names 
suggested informally among the Princes had been omitted from the list proposed for 
the committee. While not desiring to be too technical in such matters, he suggested 
for future guidance that names should be notified to the Secretary 24 hours before 
sittings begin. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner emphasised that the Chamber was new to Parliamen- 
tary procedure ; but in this matter of j^rsonnel, names were discussed informally ; 
but he had no opportunity of ascertaining the views of the majority as to whom they 
wanted to be put on the committee.. 

The Viceroy suggested early steps for the amendment of the Standing Order to 
make things more explicit. As for the resolution itself, the subject matter was far- 
reaching, and therefore he desired more or less a unanimous decision if possible. 
It was a correct solution of his question that the future of their Order very largely 
rested — and not only the future of the Order of Princes, but, what was more impor- 
tant, the future of the Indian States* subjects. His own view was that twenty could be 
a suitable age for giving administrative training. Some of them might think this a^e 
too high, and some others might regard it as too low ; but let them not forget that in 
the English Royal family the age for administrative training was 21, and yet the 
powers which the Indian Rulers enjoyed over their subjects were very much 
•greater and more responsible than those enjoyed by the members of the Royal family 
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in England. Concluding, the Viceroy thought that a committee of fourteen was too 
unwieldy, and preferrred a smaller body. 

The Maharaja of Alwar suggested that the resolution be split into two parts, one 
regarding the appointment of the committee, and the second regarding its personnel. 
Regarding the latter part, he regretted he was unable to be present at the last evening's 
informal conference, and moved that the question of the personnel be left over for 
discussion till to-morrow, and that meanwhile the list might be open to addition or 
alteration in an informal manner and the names to be put on the committee might 
be circulated for this purpose. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner had no objection to the course suggested by the Maha- 
raja of Alwar. 

H. E. the Viceroy agreed to this The first part of the resolution was carried, and 
the second part was left open. 

By this hour, the galleries were overcrowded with a large element of members of 
the Assembly and the Council of State, both of which were not in session to-day. A 
striking feature in the galleries, as down in the Chamber, was the display of yellow- 
coloured turbans, with which the Vananta season is generally ushered 

The Nairah of Malerlcotla moved a resolution recommending that the report of 
the Indian States Committee should be circulated to all States, the Rulers of which are 
members of the Chamber in their own right, and to all States returning representative 
members for opinion, and ihat the Government of India should take no action unless 
and until such opinions had been received and the reports together with the opinions 
of the States, had been fully discussed in the Chamber of Princes ; and that in addi- 
tion to obtaining written opinions of the States, the Viceroy should give an opportunity 
to some of the Rulers of big and small States, whom His Excellency might select, to 
give him verbally their views. 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala and the Chief of Bhor supported the resolution in 
short speeches. 

The Maharaja of Korea^ supporting the motion, declared that such a free exchange 
of views would satisfy the Princes that they had had their say in the matter. Such 
opportunity would be of special value to those Princes who had elected representatives 
in the Chamber. 

The Maharaja of Ahvar said that the problem of definition of the relations between 
Indian States and the British Government though difficult had been tackled by the 
Buder Committee, whose report was being awaited. This problem was interwoven 
round the various Sanads, treaties and engagements of different Rulers, everyone 
of whom was interested in securing adequate time for full discussion for consideration 
of the various issues. Any time spent on this would really not be wasted. 

H. E. the Viceroy appreciated the desire for a full discussion of the Butler Com- 
mittee report ; and in accordance with the general practice of consulting the Rulers of 
Indian States before taking any action, they would in this case also give an opportu- 
nity to the Princes to express their views. As for himself, he was at their disposal 
and would receiv e any Prince, big or small, to give the benefit of his views. 

The resolution was carried. 

Government and Chamber's Resolution 

The Maharaja of Kafthmer then moved that a statement be placed on the table of 
the Chamber showing the resolutions passed up to the date by the original Princes' Con- 
ference and its successor, the’present Chamber of Princes and the action taken by the 
Government of India thereon. The Maharaja held that in regard to some matters 
which had been discussed during the past 14 or 15 years, they did not know what 
action the Government of India had taken. Further, they were anxious to create in 
as many of their Order as possible an interest in the Chamber, and to bring within 
their fold those Princes who were at present conspicuous by their absence in this 
House. A statement of their work would greatly help in this direction. A statement 
such as he proposed would act as a stimulus to them, and it would then become 
possible for them to expedite progress in regard to those matters to which they^ 
attached very great importance. Though the resolution did not say that such a • 
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statement brought up-to-date should be placed on the table every year at the annual 
^ssion of the Chamber, he hoped it would become possible for His Excellency's 
Government to do so every time. He understood that this practice was followed in 
relation to the resolutions moved in the Legislative Assembly and the Council of 
btate and that the procedure therefore was not without a precedent. 

After the Maharajas of Patiala and Sitamau had supported the motion, Lord 
Irwin accepted the resolution, and announced that as soon as the returns were 
compiled, they would be made available to the Princes. The resolution was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Dates for Annual Meeting of Chamber. 

At the instance of the Maharaja of Patiala, who moved the resolution in the 
absence of the Ruler of Bhopal, the Chamber adopted a motion recommending that 
XT the Chamber of Princes be held in future on 2nd or 3rd 

February and that the meeting of the Standing Committee be held on 
3rd Mondays of March and November respectively each year. It however was 
provided that should the dates so settled coincide with important religious festivals, 
other convenient near dates be selected. 

Princes’ Contribution for Charities. 

In the last resolution moved on this day the Chancellor urged the laying on the 
table of a full statement of contributions made by Indian States and their Rulers 
from 1877 to the present day to charities, and to educational, medical and commemo- 
rative institutions, relief funds and other public causes of benefit to India both in 
times of war and peace. The Maharaja of Patiala remarked that a large number 
of appeals for funds had been addressed in the past to Princes Tor relief and other 
commemorative and medical work in British India, by Viceroys downwards to 
Collectors, and had been cordi Uly responded to Contributions by the Princes included 
a large r umber of endowments which gave the Princes genuine pride. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur seconded the motion. 

Viceroy accepting the resolution stated it was strictly wHhin the fine functions 
of the Chamber to have asked for such a statement. A compilation of these statistics 
however would involve a great amount of work and although he knew that the 
Political Department did not suffer from lack of goodwill, it did suffer from lack of 
time. Personally the Viceroy thought the labour would be worth while in the 
interests of complete records. 

The Chamber then adjourned. 


FIFTH DA Y—15TH FEBPTJARY 192U. 


Education of Young Princet. 

pre^ded^^^™^^*^ Princes held its final sitting to-day. His Excellency the Viceroy 

Ji^i^^ness the Maharaja of Bikaner moved the second part of the resolution 
which stood over, recommending the appointment of a committee to consider the 
question of education and adrninistrative training of minor Princes He said that 
in accordance with the desire expressed in the Chamber vesterday, names were 
circulated to the Princes. The personnel now presented to Their Highnesses was 
the outcome of informal discussions in the Standing Committee. Although the number 
seemed to be little large, it was really a matter of indifference so long as 
the committee was a useful one. Sir Prabhasankar Pattani had withdrawn his name 
not as a result of the debate yesterday, but of his own free will. The Maharaja of 
Bikaner sugges^d that either Kazi Aziuddin, Dewan of Datia or Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Hamid, Dewan of Kapurthala, should be on the c^^mmittee. Although he was 
not superstitious, he would not like to keep the number at thirteen. 


His Excellency the Viceroy said that he understood that His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kashmir had also withdrawn his name. His Excellency therefore 
suggested that the number be kept at twelve and that Their Highnesses could add 
more names to the committee if found necessary. 

His Excellency the Viceroy's .suggestion was accepted by the Chamber, and the 
Committee ;ira5 eventually appointed. 
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Fftmine Relief Fund and Indian States. 

Tlie Maharaja of Bf hatter next moved that the rules issued in 1900 for the admi- 
nistration of the Indian People’s Famine Fund be referred to the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes for consideration, and to recommend to the Viceroy 
whether in the light of experience, any changes were called for affecting Indian 
States. The Maharaja of Bikaner said that the fund came into existence as a result of 
an appeal made by Lord Ciirzon during the famine of 1899 and stood to-day at 
roughly 30 lakhs, the major contributors to it being the Indian States. The rules 
and by-laws of the fund applied both to British India and to the Indian States. Out 

of 13 trustees on the board of management, Indian States were represented by three 
and it was equitable that a larger share of representation should be given to the 
Indian States compatible with their interest and in proportion to the area liable to 
the visitation of famine and failure of rain. But the question of the composition 
of the Board of Trustees he regarded however of secondary importance. What 
he primarily urged for related to the provisions and rules regarding grants from the 
fund. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner stated that, since 1899, when rules 
were first framed, the economic conditions in the country had undeigone radical 
changes. The rules made no provision for fodder relief On the other hand, this 
was provided for as a prima facie condition of the existence of general 
and severe privation over a considerable area to be notified by the Governor- 
General. It was clear that relief was only permissible when famine tests had 
satisfactorily been demonstrated. The rules made no provision for saving live- 
stock and estate and it was done generally through supplementary grants for 
supply of fodder, grass etc. The Maharaja of Bikaner suggested provision for loans 
being advanced for agricultural rehabilitation and for Takavi loans for a fresh supply 
of live-stock when the period of distress was over or about to be over. His Highness 
suggested that provision should be made to allow for grants to supplement the 
endeavours of the Government of India or of the Indian Slates to supply grass and 
fodder, which would help to keep cattle or at least a certain portion of them alive. In 
conclusion, the Maharaja said that the resolution was proposed in no spirit of rivalry 
or hostility towards British India, nor was there any desire on the part of the Princes 
to ignore the claims of British India, especially when their sole object was to relieve 
human distress wherever it was wide-spread. 

The resolution was seconded by the Ruler of Dholpur. 

The Viceroy, putting it to the vote of the Chamber, said that he would direct the 
resolution to be placed before the Board of Trustees of the Fund to elict their opinion, 
which would be carefully considered by the Government and be placed before the 
Standing Committee of the Chamber. 

Election of Chancellor. 

The Chamber then proceeded to elect a Chancellor, Pro-Chancellor, the Standing 
Committee and the Substitute Standing Committee. 

The Maharaja of Patiala was relected Chancellor for the fourth time by 30 
votes. 

The Maharaja of Patiala was re-elected Pro-Chancellor by 24 votes. The 
Maharaja of Alwar got four votes : but as the elections were in progress, the Maharaja 
of Alwar withdrew from the contest. He said that he would be in England during the 
next summer, and both the Pro-Chancellor and the Chancellor could not be out of 
the country and he knew the Maharaja of Patiala was also going abroad. 

The resolution w'ps adopted. 

The Chamber then elected the Jamsahib of Nawanagar (31 votes), the Maharaja 
of Bikaner (28 votes), the Ruler of Bhopal (28 votes), the Ruler of Cutch {23 votes) 
and the Chief of Sangli (20 votes), to the Standing Committee. 

As the Chamber proceeded to elect members to the Substitute Committee, the 
Maharaja of Alwar made another statement. He said that as the Chamber had plieved 
him from contesting for the office of Pro-Chancellor he wished to be similarly 
relieved from election to the Substitute Committee. He knew that very brisk can- 
vassing had been going on ; and from the names for the Substitute Committee h<^ 
knew his name had been again omitted as he will be away in England and so will not* 
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able to serve on the committee. I thank my friends for their sympathy and good- 
will towards me lor my work for my people, for our Order, and for the country.** 

The Chamber elected the Ruler of Dholpur (28 votes), the Maharaja of Jodhpur 
(25 votes), the Ruler of Porbunder (23 votes), and the Raja of Sitamau (18 votes) as 
members of the Substitute Committee. 

Indian States* Enquiry. 

The Maharaja of Patiala replying on behalf of the Chamber to the opening 
address of the Viceroy, referred to the profound relief experienced by the entire 
Order at the news of the King’s progress towards recovery. 

Referring to the Butler Committee the Maharaja of Patiala said that the actual 
course of its proceedings did not entirely coincide with the hopes formed. We must 
in all fairness inform Your Excellency that the round table idea for which we 
had so earnestly hoped, did not materialise. In that case, we would have laid all our 
cards on the table, and exchanged views without reservation and would have 
laboured together in harmony and candour to find a solution of the problems which 
confronted us. But whatever form the report of the Committee might ultimately 
assume we are clear in our minds and happy to hear from Your Excellency that we, 
in this Chamber, should not merely have an opportunity of expressing our opinions 
upon the document itself but have adequate occasion for examining any proposals 
for action that the Government may decide to take.” 

The Maharaja of Patiala referred to the internal conditions in the States, and said 
that they had been striving hard to modernise the administration and move with the 
times. 

Turning to other topics the Maharaja expressed gratiti de to the Viceroy 
for the assurance that the Government would bear in mind the dislocation, on 
account of loss of opium revenues to which the States would be exposed, 
as a result of the international obligations contracted on behalf of British India. He 
suggested pooling together the opium profits and assured ^he co-operation of the 
States in effecting a solution. 

In regard to road development, he expressed the hope that the States would be 
given an opportunity to discuss the proposals of the Road Committee before 
a decision was taken, as the matter had far-reaching consequences affecting 
the States. 

The Maharaja of Patiala specially referred to the shortage of armaments available 
for the States’ Forces. He said that bitter experience had shown that the forces of Law 
and Order were not infrequently handicapped in their endeavours to secure suppre- 
ssion of crime. He then suggested the bringing of those States whose political 
relations were not direct with Provincial Governments under the Government of 
India and lastly he expressed the difficulties which they anticipated from the con- 
clusion of international conventions by the Government of India, in a manner which 
did not fully provide for the position of the Indian States. 

Viceroy's Closing Remarks. 

His Excellency the Viceroijy closing the session, thanked the Chancellor for his 
speech, and congratulated the Maharaja of Patiala on deservedly retaining the con- 
fidence of the Chamber and on being re-elected. It was a pride and pleasure for His 
Excellency to preside over their Chamber and to keep in a close contact with the 
Princes and to learn their opinions. Alluding to the Maharaja of Patiala’s remark 
about the Butler Committee and the Roads Committee. Lord Irwin declared that the 
Government would always move along the line of common consultation with the 
States and British India. 

Referring to their resolution to maintain the British 'Connection, His Excellepcy 
laid stress on the principles of loyalty to the Crown, stability of Government, and 
constitutional advance. He said that along these three points any one could navigate 
the seas of political struggle. The Viceroy praised the standard of speeches, which 
were well conceived and to the point ; but he hoped the select oligarchy would co-opt 
and recruit more members to take pa rt in the speeches. 

Regarding their action to throw open the sessions to the Press and the Public, 
kns Excellency said that it would tend to solve controversial questions of policy and 
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increase the importance of the Chamber in the eye of the country. Lord Irwin in 
conclusion wished all prosperity to the Princes and their States. 

The Chamber then adjourned sina die. 


The Princes’ Deputation to Viceroy. 

The following is the text of the resolutions passed unanimously at the conference 
of the representatives of 6o States held in Bombay from the 20th 10 26th June 1929 
and presented by the Standing Committee of the Princes’ Chamber to H. E. 
the Viceroy at Poona on the 28th June as an informal expression of the Princes' 
opinion : — 

1 . Plea for Direct Relationship with the Crown. 

“Without prejudice to a final expression of the views of the Indian States on the 
report of the Indian States’ Committee and to such future action as may be deemed 
advisable by the Indian States, this informal conference of Indian States records its 
satisfaction at the Indian States’ Committee’s recognition, in certain important res- 
pects, of the correct position of the States as instanced by their findings : 

“(a) that treaties, engagements and sanads have been made with the Crown and 
the relationship of the States to the Paramount Power is a relationship to the 
Crown : 

“(b) that these treaties, engagements and sanads are of continuing binding force 
between the States which maile them and the Crown : 

“(c) that It is not correct to say that the treaties with the Indian States must be 
read as a whole : 

“(d) that the Viceroy and not the Governor-General-in-Council should m future 
be the Agent for the Crown in all dealings with the Indian States. 

2m The States an d the British India 

“Whilst welcoming the attainment by British India of her due place among the 
British Dominions under the aegis of the British Crown, this conference expresses 
gratification at the Indian States’ Committee’s recognition (a corollary of the true 
constitutional position of the States) that the relationship between the Paramount 
Power and the Princes should not be transferred without the agreement of the 
Princes to any third party, winch recognition leaves the door open for negotiations 
between the States and British India with a view to arriving at an equitable and 
satisfactory arrangement on terms fair and honourable alike to British India and 
the Indian States. 

3. Financial ReadjustmenU Urged 

“This conference expresses its appreciation of the recognition of some of the 
claims of the States to relief from the existing financial arrangements which adverse- 
ly affect the Stites and their people in a variety of directions, and expresses the 
hope that the personnel and procedure of the independent expert committee which, 
it is proposed, should explorCpthe financial and fiscal problems, shall be settled in 
consultation between all the parties concerned. 

4. Intervention by Paramount Power 

“This conference expresses its disappointment at certain unsatisfactory aspects 
of the report which is prejudicial to the interests of the States and India as a whole 
as well as of the Empire, such as : 

“(a) the failure of the Committee after its admission that the sovereignty is divided 
between the Crown and the States to draw any such dividing line as would place 
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the rights of the Crown in regard to the States upon a definite as opposed to discre* 
tionary b.isis : 

“(b) the assertion rf the Committee that intervention on the part of thd Para- 
mount Power which is not justified by the spirit and letter of the subsisting engage- 
ments may be justified on the score of imperial necessities and the shifting circums- 
tances of time : 

“(c) the omission of the Committee to recommend that the existing machinery 
should be made satisfactory and effective for the purpose of adjudicating upon 
matters affecting the subsisting engagements, such as the internal autonomy of 
States an I disputes between States inter se : 

“(d) the contention of the Committee that usage and sufferance, without the 
free consent of the States, and ex»-cuiive decisions are capable by themselves of 
modifying the imperial rights solemnly guaranieed by treaties and engagements 
and reaffirmed by successive Royal proclamations : 

“(e) the f iilure of the Committee to distinguish between sanads that are in the 
nature of agreements with and those that were imposed on the States : 

“(f) the implied opinion of the Committee that usage based on the cases of 
individual States is a source of paramountcy applicable to the States as a whole 
despite their admission that the treaties cannoL be read as a whole ; 

“(g) the failure of the Committee to provide effective means of securing to 
the States their rights in matters of common concern to India as a whole. 

“5. This conference believes that these and other questions now at issue between 
the British auihoruies and the Slates and British In ha can, at the present stage, 
be best solved in person d discussion with His Excellency the Viceroy and by 
recourse to frank and friendly negotiations, and authorises the standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes to take such necessary action between the present date 
and the meeting of the Chamber of Princes in February 1930 as would facilitate 
this task. 

“6. This conference authorises the Princes on the Standing Committee to com- 
municate informally to the Viceroy, at a meeting to be held at Poona on the 28th 
June, ns tentative views regarding the various findings and recommendations of the 
the Indian States’ Committee. 

“7. This conference reaffii ms the resolution of the Princes to devote to the moral 
and material progress of the subjects of the States the advantages resulting from the 
removal of those inequitable financial burdens whereunder the States at present 
labour. 

8 . Reformt in the State. 

“This conference, while appreciating the response already made in certain 
directions, invites the attention of the States’ Governments to the resolution regard- 
ing essential reforms passed in the Chamber of Princes on the 23rd February 1928, 
and emphasises once againsL the supreme importance of giving full effect thereto.*' 
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the S. I. States Peoples* Conference 

The first session of the South Indian States Peoples’ Conference was held at 
Trivandrum in^ the Travancore State on the 14 th January 1929 under the dis- 
tinguishe I presidentship of Sir M. Visveswaraya. The following is the full text of 
the address delivered by him on the occasion : — 

The questions connected with Indian Reforms have reached an important stage 
and we have met here to assist m thcr right solution and to safeguard in so far as 
in us lies, the interests of the people of Indian States in any organisation that may 
be set up for the future governance of India. 

It is a pure accident that this conference is held in Travancore. To invite us 
here bespeaks the confidence the local leaders have in their own Government. So 
far from being a reflection the conference is itself a compliment to the State and to 
the gracious lady who presides over its destinies as Maharani- Regent. 

This is a critical time in the political life of our country. The people of British 
India arc struggling to get the Dominion Status The Indian States people should 
help them if they can but do nothing to hinder their progress. At the same time 
we want to urge that all parties including the States’ people should join hands at 
this juncture and attempt a permanent solution of the problem of responsible 
government for India. While our immediate object is thus to voice the States peoples' 
views, we should not overlook the fundamental fact that the problem of Indian 
Reforms is one and indivisible and cannot and ought not to be envisaged otherwise 
than as a single problem. In what I am about to say, I shall endeavour to refer to 
Indian reforms in outline and the place of Indian States therein in some detail. My 
address will deal with the Indian problem as a whole though chiefly from the States 
Peoples' point of view. 

You are aware that the Indian States Peoples' Conference which met in Bombay 
in December 1927 sent a deputation to England towards the latter half of 1928 to 
press their views on the attention of the Butler Committee and the authorities in 
Whitehall. The Butler Committee, we understand, received a memorandum from that 
body but was unwilling to meet the deputation itself in person. The deputation did 
the next best thing ; they made known to the British public the disabilities under 
which the people in Indian States carried on their existence and gave voice to their 
legitimate demands. I know you will wish to convey to Diwan Bahadur M. Rama- 
Chandra Rao, who led the deputation, and to his colleagues our high appreciation of, 
and warm acknowledgments for, the services they have rendered to the States 
Peoples’ cause on this occasion. 

Asa result of the visit of the Princes and presumably also of this delegation to 
England a debate was raised in the House of Lords on the position of the Indian 
States on the 5th of last month, at the instance of Lord Olivier, formerly Secretary 
of State for India. The debate showed that the British Government had formed no 
idea till then as to what the future constitution of the Government of India should be 
and what place in that constitution the Indian States should occupy. Judging from 
the recent pronouncements on the subject, one fact stands out clear. No one in high 
authority seems concerned in the betterment of the people residing in Indian States. 
In discussing future policies for the constitution of this country, they all seem to for- 
get the specific disabilities and needs of this vast population. 

As the Indian States occupy 40 per cent, of the total area of the country and con- 
tain 23 per cent, of its entire population, I venture to assert that no scheme devised 
for the future government ofi India can afford to ignore them No constitution which 
may be set up, unless it makes due provision for safe -guarding the future interests of 
this not negligible population can be regarded as satisfactory or will have any element 
of permanency in it. 

Simon Constitutional Reforms 

Under the first instalment of Reforms inaugurated by the Parliamentary Act of 
1919, what is known as the dyarchical form of government was introduced into the 
provinces of British India and simultaueously, the number of Indian Members in the 
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Executive Council of the Governor-General was increased from one to three in a 
total of seven. As an extension of the reforms referred to, is due at the end of ten 
years from the date of their inauguration, the British Government, on November 8, 
1927, appointed a Parliamentary Commission under the presidency of Sir John Simon 
to enquire “into the working of the system of government, the growth of education 
and the development of representative institutions in British India and matters con- 
nected therewith*’ and to “consider how far it is desirable to extend, modify or restrict 
the degree of responsible government now existing in British India.” 

At the instance of the Indian Princes, the Government of India, with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, appointed on December 16, 1927, a committee presided over 
by Sir Harcourt Butler to report upon questions affecting the political and financial 
relations existing between the Government of India and the Indian States. When 
these two bodies have submitted their reports, the British Government in England are 
expected to come to a decision regarding the future constitution for India and the 
place which the Indian States should occupy in it. 

The instructions to the Simon Commission are merely a repetition of the formula 
laid down by Mr Montagu ten years ago and are wholly formal and technical. As 
is well-known, the Indian public never took kindly to the original reforms and they 
have expressed thorough dissatisfaction with the composition of the Commission and 
the methods of enquiry pursued by them. 

The Butler Committee seem concerned with the records of Treaty rights and 
States* Finance They have so far afforded no evidence of their concern to the 
needs of the 70 millions of people whose good government is, or ought to be, their 
primary concern. 

There is no open dealing, no largeness, no magnanimity, no gesture of generous 
treatment in the proceeding of either of these bodies 

There are four parties interested in the decision of these momentous questions, 
namely, (i) The British (Government and the British people ; (ii) The Indians 
residing in British India ; (lii) The Princes ruling the Indian States : and (iv) The 
Subject People of the States. 

judged by their recent declarations, the British Government and the British 
people seem interested in maintaining the present system of government as long as 
it may be possible. The Princes ruling the Indian States seem interested in conti- 
nuing their rule over their subjects practically unimpaiied and they are disin- 
clined to come under any future Government of India, which may be responsible 
to an elected Central Legislature. The people of British India have by persistent 
agitation secured, under the Parliamentary Act of 1919, certain elementary reforms 
in their constitution and they are at present demanding an enlargement of the same 
into the Dominion form of government. The people of Indian Slates represented 
at this Conference want some form of responsible Government for themselves in 
their respective States and a fair share of voice in any future constitution of the 
(Government of India which may cxeicise control over their affairs. There will always 
be individual exceptions but the above is, I think, a fair description of the attitude 
and viewpoint of each of the four parties concerned. 

The Chamber of Princes And Its Position. 

Since the inauguration of Reforms in British India in 1920, some of the Princes of 
Central and Northen India organised among themselves and secured from the British 
Government the establishment of an Assembly known as the Chamber of Princes, 
which was formally inaugurated by H.R.H the Duke of Connaught, on February 8, 
1921. The total number of Ruling Princes is 662. But it is understood that about 
200 of them are of great importance and of these 108 Princes are members of the 
Chamber of Princes in their own right, while other Rul 9 rs are entitled to elect repres- 
entatives to the Chamber. 

The Chamber of Princes which has for its object the protection of the Treaty rights 
and privileges of Princes and their States, meets twice or thrice a year at the head- 
quarters of ihe Government of India and it has opportunities of discussing with the 
various departments of the Government of India matters in which the administration 
of both the States and British India are interested. 

' When the appointment of a Commission to investigate the question of the further 
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instalment of Reforms in British India was mooted, the Princes urged and obtained, 
as already explained, the appointment of a Committee which has since taken shape to 
define the future relations between the Government of India and themselves under any 
new constitution that might be evoled. 

A large number of Princes from Central and Northern India visited England in a 
body to represent their views before the Butler Committee and presumably also to the 
Secretary of State for India, and obtain assurances regarding their future position in 
any new scheme of Reforms proposed for British India. Neither the Butler Committee 
nor the British Government appear to have given any encouragement to the specific 
changes put forward by the Princes. So far, the theories enunciated by Sir Leslie 
Scott on behalf of the Princes have not met with any general acceptance except from 
some belonging to the order of the Princes. The nearest appioach to them from any 
responsible body is perhaps the view set forth in the Memorandum submitted to the 
Simon Commission by the European Association of Calcutta. 

At present the affairs of the States are controlled by the Government of India. The 
portfolio of the States' matters is held by H. E. the Viceroy himself with the assis- 
tance of a Political Secretary to Government. The demand of the British Indians is 
for the establishment of the Dominion form of government and if that claim be conce- 
ded the Government of India will become practically a Government adniinis ered by 
Indians responsible to a Central Legislature. The Princes somehow seem disinclined 
to be controlled by a Cabinet of their own countrymen, probably on account of the 
novelty of the idea. They evidently desire to see an independent organization set up 
so that the affairs of the Indian States may be administered by H E the Viceroy and 
the British Cabinet, as representing the Crown, insteiid of by a Cabinet composed of 
their own countrymen. 

As regards reforms in British India, many of the Princes seem to welcome them 
but so far, they have made no declaration on iheir own part that they will extend 
similar reforms within the sphere of their own Governments. 

As Viscount Peel explained in the Lords’ Debate last month, H, E. the Viceroy 
in his speech announcing the appointment of the Indian States Committee took the 
opportunity of reminding the Princes that in his view the more their administration 
approximated to the standards of efficiency demanded by enlightened public 
opinion elsewhere, the easier it would be to find a just and permanent solution 
of the problem of the future relations between the States and Btiiish India. 
But few Princes seem inclined to take kindly to the hints However much 
the people of Indian States may deplore their policies in relations to their 
own subjects, it must be acknowledged that some of these Princes are able 
and accomplished men of whom we, as Indians, may justly feel proud. The 
people of certain of these States, especially in Northern and Central India, who 
largely wield authority in the Chamber of Princes, have not the education that some 
of the States in Southern India— like Travancore — have. Although they must 
know that education is the root of all progress, with the exception of perhaps Baroda, 
none of these Princes has, to my knowledge, made elemoniaiy educc.tion compul- 
sory and free. 

It must be mentioned in this connection that the the Chamber of Prirccs is 
not attended by the Rulers of larger States like Hyderabad, Mysore and the like and 
so to this extent, it may be said that the views of the Chamber of Princes are not 
wholly representative of their class and are not shared alike by the more important 
of them. 


Disabilities of the Indian States' People 
The people of Baroda, Hyderibad, Mysore, Travancore, the Rajputana States, 
the Kathiawar and other States have been holding meetings in recent years wi^h the 
object of securing Responsible Government from their respective Rulers with the 
approval of the British Government. This cannot be described otherwise than as 
a legitimate move. It is only in recent years that the people of the States have by 
means of conferences and committees begun to make their voice felt. Since there 
is no one in authority interested in improving their position, it behoves hem to 
come together, collect necessary funds and work under the banner of energetic 
leaders till all their reasonable demands are conceded. 
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People who pay taxes possess the undoubted right to settle how the proceeds 
shall be most advantageously spent on themselves collectively. In most States, 
expenditure is incurred without a correct perspective of the wants of the people 
and in some oases not all the money is spent in the right manner. The chances of 
good administration in any State under the present system are always slender. It 
is well understood all over the world that a long period of preparation is necessary 
to hold with credit the responsibilities of any high office or business. The choice 
of persons in whom power or authority can be vested is restricted to few. Unlike 
the practice obtaining in Great Britain and British India, in Indian States an appoint- 
ment is often given to a person on the score of the services or merit of his father. 
There is no duty imposed on the States to train their own people for high office 
or responsible positions. The result is that when high appointments fall vacant, men 
with the requisite training and qualifications are not ready and outsiders have to be 
imported or favourites appointed. If outsiders obtain office they naturally manage 
to keep the power in their own bands for a long time. And while new orders of 
nobility are thus being created, the poor taxpayer remains whcic he was without 
favour or encouragement. Beyond insisting on retaining their power of patronage, 
the responsible authorities have evinced to steadfast interest in training or benefiting 
their own peoolc. It is high time that conditions were cieated in the States so that 
local talent, ability and worth might ob‘ain their due recognition 

If tVe people of British India obtain a democratic form of government there is no 
reason why the people of Indian States, many of whom are equally efficient, should 
not have at orce a form of government approaching at hast a constitutional 
monarchy. There is no instance of any State in any par* of the world which is 
ruled on the medieval principles that the Indian Spates at present are, that has 
risen to a position of power, wealth or enlightenment in the commonwealth of States. 

The autocratic form of government is — using the term in its primary sense — now 
becoming rare in every part of the world. Even China, Persia and Afghanistan have 
become or are fast becoming democratic. Most European Governments which 
retain the monarchical form have become “responsible'* in effect Whv then should 
India alone be burdened with a form of government so prejudicial to peoples' pro- 
gress at this junc'ure ? That is a ques’ion that deserves to be jiordercd to-day. 

Whatever the present delavs, the time must come, and that very soon, when the 
people will strive for and obtain responsible government. Those Princes who 
appreciate the tendencies of the times and encourage their people to acquire know- 
ledge, skill and wealth, will make themselves doubly acceptable to the people as 
constitutional Sovereigns and make them more than merely secure. By helping 
their subjects in their efforts at self-improvement, the Princes will be safeguarding 
the future interests of their own dynasties 

At a time when His Majesty the King Emperor and the British people are part- 
ing with their power, is it too much to expect the Princes of India that they should 
do their bit for their own peoples and place them in a position to acquire efficiency 
and prosperity, neither of which is, as experience has shown, possible under a non- 
responsible Government ? 

Attitude of British Indians to the States Peoples’ Case 

The policies and wants of the British Indian population are now set forth in the 
Nehru Committee Report. What that renort assumes is that the Gevernment of 
India should be reckoned the supreme authority and that it should remain so under 
the future Dominion Government. A leading Ruling Chief recently remarked that 
the Princes were prepared to entertain the idea of a Federation such as has been 
proposed in the memorandum presented to the Simon Gkommission by the European 
Association of India. In regard to this offer, the Nehru Committee in their supple- 
mentary Report have remaiked : “If the idea of a Fedetation is being entertained 
seriously, we would suggest that the Indian Princes might give consideration to the 
proposals put forward by Indian politicians also. An Indian Fedetation, if it is to 
be a reality, must not only define and regulate the relations between the Common- 
wealth and the States on a just and equitable footing but must also lay the feunda- 
«tions of a stroug central authority and at the same time should give the fullest mea- 
*sure of freedom to each constituent unit to work out its own evolution.” 
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The subjects of Indian States have no quarrel with a proposition like this. But 
as they are amenable to the Acts passed and the Rules framed by the Government 
of India in a number of departments of Civil Administration, they justly claim a voice 
in framing those Acts and Rules and therefore a representation in the Central 
Legislature. 

The idea of a Federated India defined here is in essence not different from that 
aimed at in the Nehru Committee Report. If the Committee have not expressly com- 
mitted themselves to a Federal system it is because they wish to go along the line 
of least resistance. But the Committee are not unwilling to admit Indian States 
into the Indian Federation if they wish to come in and if the British Government 
interpose no obstacles in the way. For the time being, they do not wish to associate 
themselves too closely with their poorer relations, the Indian States subjects, lest they 
should introduce complications and create obstacles in the way of achieving their own 
ends. This is an attitude which is not only understandable but also one with 
which we should deeply sympathise We should not embarrass them in any way 
in their efforts to secure the Dominion form of Government. 

What thf States People Want 

“No taxation without representation" is a recognised canon of government all 
over the civilized world. Since the subjects pay taxes to the State Governments, 
they should have a voice both in the administration of their funds and determination 
of their funds and the determination of their policies. Some of the State Govern- 
ments are monarchies of the most archaic ty^. If we are to continue to have a 
monarchy, it is necessary that it should at least be of the modern type, and that 
type is without question a constitutional monarchy associated with representative 
institutions 

The States* subjects pay taxes indirectly to the Government of India and since 
that Government controls their external relations and decides also many .of the 
internal social and economic questions for them, it is but fair that they should have a 
voice also in the finances, administration and legislation of the Central Government. 
It is thus only a Federal system that could satisfy the conditions of the problem as 
we find it in India to-day. 

The proportion of literate persons among the Indian population is only 8'2 per 
cent. Mass education has been neglected till now both by the British Government 
and the State Governments, barring a few honourable exceptions. Travancore, I am 
glad to say, is foremost among these exceptions. The form of education given has 
proved sterile. It makes humble, but not self-reliant, citizens. It does not help to 
increase production and it does not train young persons in the practice of the 
professions. Such education should without delay be replaced by one of a more 
truthful form. 

In a well-managed modern State industries and trade provide more than half the 
income of the people Under Indian conditions nearly three-fourths of the population 
live on the lowest form of occupation, practised in the most primitive manner, namely, 
agriculture. No one in authority seems concerned about this. There is no active 
interest in the powers that be to develop industrial life or spread sound ideas of 
economic progress among our people. 

In the matter of defence, the States have been content with protection from the 
British Government instead of training their own people to learn to defend their 
hearths and homes. This is an elementary duty which every human being owes to 
his own family and community. The British Government would not and the States 
could not do anything to improve the position of the people in this important respect. 

In Western countries all ^,ocal affairs arc managed by local bodies — boards, coun- 
cils, etc., — in the sphere of local self-government. The local bodies give the people 
a training in the management of their affairs which often proves serviceable in the 
higher spheres of administration. In the Indian States particulai ly, local officials are 
dependent for their office on the pleasure of the men in authority, and they possess 
consequently no initiative. They genera ly do only what will please those men most 
and not what the interests of the people at large imperatively demand. 

As Sir Leslie Scott, the counsel for the Princes stated recently before the Butter 
Committee, the mrterial resources in the States awaiting to be developed are enot- 
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mous, but they are not utilised except when foreign experts are invited to handle 
them. The simple reason for this is that the States' Government have no idea of 
training their own people. Some of them even seem averse to training leaders, 
experts and administrators from among their own people for fear of increasing their 
importance. 

In a country like the United States of America, on the other hand, people take 
a pride in each others' prosperity and encourage every individuil to develop his 
power and resources to the utmost ; them have opportunities of rising to the highest 
offices, not exclu ling that of the President of the States. 

The wealth of the country is derived by the work of its people. In the West 
State organisations provide both training and work for their people and the country 
reaps a rich harvest. Here on the other hand, material re ources remain unde- 
veloped, and the brain power of the country is allowed to lie fallow to the perma- 
nent injury of the efficiency and earning power of our people. In this sense many 
of the Sutes* administration are, I regret I have to state, unpatriotic, if not out of 
date. 

I think I have said enough to show that the present forms of Government, both 
in British India and Indian States, are ill-calculated to meet the want» or advance 
the interests of the people as a whole and, if they are to be beneficial in future, 
must undergo a rapid and a radical change. 

Responsiblk Government Within the States 

Under a Responsible Government, the Chief and his people should manage 
their affairs jointly as in any European Monarchical State. By Responsible Govern- 
ment within a State is meant a system under which the admi lustration is conducted 
by an executive council or cabinet composed only of members of the local legislature 
who can command the support of the majority of the members of that legislature. 
If the legislature consists of two Houses, this majority should be of the House which 
in practice has the sole control of the powers of taxation and appropriation. The 
Ruler of the State will exercise most of the powers of external contr >1 which in the 
case of the Provincial Legislatures and Governments will be exercised by the federal 
Governments. 

The following might constitute the principal features of Responsible Govern- 
ment : — 

There should be in each State at least one Legislative Council composed of 
elected members. 

(3) When the Legislature consists of only one House, it is suggested that a body 
of about twenty-five honorary advisers be selected from among men of light and 
leading within the State to constitute an Advisory Council whom the Ruler might 
consult in emergencies especially when, in his opinion, the Legislative Council takes 
up an altitude opposed to the primary interests of the State. 

(3) The Executive Council or Ministry should be chosen from among the 
members of the Legislative Council and be responsible to it, while the Chief Minister 
should be acceptable to the Ruler. 

(4) The Civil List of the Ruler should be permanently fixed. Any special ex- 
penditure to be incurred on his account on extraordinary occasions should be voted 
for bv the Local Legislature. 

(5) The Judiciary should be outside the control of the Executive. 

(6) Simultaneously with, or before the introduction of, Responsible Government, 
the Ruler should announce the concession of the elementary rights to his subjects : — 
Safety of person and property ; Right of association and meeting ; Freedom of 
speech ; and Freedom of the press. 

(7) Among the obligatory duties of each State should be included certain 
minimum nation-building activities on its part necessary for a self-supporting State 
in respect of education, industries, defence and self-government. Special progress 
reports and summaries of results under these activities should be published at least 
once a year in each State. 

A Federal Constitution For India. 

We have at present, in India, Provinces directly under British rule working under 
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Governors, and we have also Indian States under the rule of hereditary Princes, 
Both these are under the control of one common Government — the Government of 
In lia. After the introduction of the Dominion form of Government, a strong Central 
Government will even more than ever be necessary and consistently with its 
maintenance, the Provinces and the States should enjoy the fullest measure of 
autonomy. 

A study of the history and example of the Dominion of Canada, the Common* 
wealth of Australia, the Commonwealth of Germany and the United States of 
America, will leave no doubt in our minds that a proper constitution for India in its 
present circumstances is a Federal Government which should include in its fold 
both British Provinces and Indian States. The Provinces and the States to be 
federated are fo far akin that the duties of the Central Government on their behalf 
will be very nearly common ; at the same time, these two classes of territorial 
divisions have odier di^simil ir features which prevent their fusion into one single 
body politic constituting a unitary system like that of Gieat Britain. 

The essential features ol a Federal constitution should be sOiiiewhat as follows : — 

(1) The Federal government of India should consist of a Governor-General, a 
bi-cameral Central Legislature an I a Cabinet responsible to that Legislature. 

(2) As the subjects to be dealt with by the Central Government will be largely 
common both to Provinces and States, although varying in degree, representatives 
from both Provinces and States should be elected to the two Chambers of the Central 
Legislature. 

(3) On questions of common interest, common to both Provinces and States, 
which come up before the Central Legislature, the representatives from both will 
take part in the discussions and voting. The representatives of Indian St ites will 
abstain from the discussions and voting in respect of questions which pertain purely 
to Provinces. 

No special inconvenience need be apprehended by these S ates people not being 
held eligible for voting on Provincial subjects. There are analogies, if analogies are 
required to commend this provision. The House of representatives in the U. S A. 
admits a delegate from each organised Territory The delegates from such Terri- 
tories have the right to speak on any subjects and to make motions but not to vote. 
The delegates are elected in ilie same manner as the representatives. Similarly, the 
Northern Territory in the Common-wealth of Australia elects a member who is not 
entitled to vote but can take part in any debate in the House. 

(4) The Central Government should consist of a Cabinet comprising of I2 to 20 
Members with a Prime Minister at the head and responsible to the Dominion 
Parliament. 

(5) The States whose rulers are represented, or are entided to be represented in 
the Chamber of Princes, should liave the nghi of sending elected representatives to 
the Federal Government. In the case of the smaller States an arrangement may be 
come to under which Provinci il Governors will, as in the past, exercise the necessary 
control on behalf of the Central Government. For purposes of leprcsemation in 
the Federal legislature, these States may be grouped togethe.-, and representatives 
elected from the groups on a population or other basis 

(6) The Chamber of Princes will coniinuc to represent the interests of the 
Princes, their dvnastic claims, and their personal rights and privileges. A 
committee of the Chamber of Princes will discuss all auch questions with the 
Governor Generars Council and in case of disagreement, the questions mav be referred 
for settlement to the British Government or to a sub-committee of their peers and 
representatives of the Government of India in equal proportions. There may be 
special provision in the consiitution to this effect so long as the great majority of the 
Princes desire to favour such a procedure. 

(7) If any unwillingness is expressed or difficulty raised on the score of treaty 
or privileges to the deputation of representatives from any Slate to the Central 
Federal legislature, the seats may be kept vacant in that legislature till the State 
authorities and people choose to appreciate the position and claim representation. 
Since they have interests and rights which will be affected by the decisions of the 
Central Legislature, sooner or later they are sure to claim their right. 

Provision should be made for seats in the central legislature for representatives • 
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from the States to the extent contemplated but at the commencement it should not be 
obligatory for all the Stales to send representatives whether they will or no. 

Also it should not be held to be obligatory for the States to introduce Respon- 
sible Government in their midst before they can send representatives to the federal 
legislature. It is not desirable to provide too many restrictions at the very start. 
They can all be enforced in good time with the consent of all parties concerned. 

One thing seems certain. With a strong central government and legislature, no 
minority interests are in the long run liable to be overlooked. For our present 
purposes, it is not necessary to go into questions like the Supreme Court, 
franchise and other matters associated with federalism. Once the main scheme 
is accepted, there are abundant precedents, applicable to the circumstances of our 
case, to choose from. 

The Princes in the New Constitution 

It is now widely recognized that a country cannot prosper in these days without 
having some form of Responsible Government to guarantee safety of person and 
property, scope for initiative and security of business and credit. The British 
Government and British statesmen have advised the Princes, in general terms, to 
adopt modern systems of government- But they have not expressly urged the 
introduction of Responsible Government into the States for the reason that they 
themselves have no conception as yet of a complete form of such government for 
British India. 

With a few honourable exceptions, the Princes have shown a sort of proprietary 
interest in their subjects and nothing more. The exceptions are so few that it might 
be remarked that, as a rule, they have not actively helped to lift their subjects either 
politically, economically or socially. A few of them are even jealous of their rise. 
“Most if not all of these Principalities are arbitrary and absolute governments,** said 
Lord Olivier in the Lords* debate “Everything depends,** he continued, “upon the 
autocratic will of the Sovereign. With regard to the laws, with regard to administra- 
tion of revenues, with regard to the appointment of jus'^ices and with regard 
to many matters which, in our own constitution, have been taken out of the 
power of the Sovereign these matters are there absolutely within the power of the 
Sovereign, and aie liable, and sometimes subject to abuse. That is a position which 
is very keenly recognized by a great number of the Indian subjects of these 
Princes ’’ 

The Princes should, m their own interest, adjust their position to the changed 
times; they should move of their own accord to introduce Responsible Government 
among their peoples and come forward to support the Federal idea and claim a voice 
for themselves and their subjects in the future Central Governmeut on equal terms 
with the Provinces. 

This IS a time for taking large views and extending generous sympathies towards 
their subjects and fellowmen. The Princes must be aware that until about 1908 their 
own authority within their States was more or less precarious. The British control 
•ver the affairs of the Indian States was, till then, even in some of the leading States, 
pretty rigid. The British Resident had his invariable say on all important questions 
of political or economic interests affecting the State ; and, it is believed, that the 
Princes were not permitted to freely correspond with one another. Now that they 
have some measure of freedom conceded to them, it seems but right that they should 
seek to share it with their own subjects and actively help to raise their joint prosperity 
and status in the estimation of the world. 

As I have remarked already, it has to be remembered that in granting Responsible 
Government to the people of British India, His Majest)^ the King Emperor himself 
is parting with some of his powers and prerogatives. In Japan the Samurai or the 
ruling class surrendered their privileges when a strong Central Government had to 
be organized about the year 1868. So should the Princes of their own accord part 
with some of their own powers and prerogatives so that their States may rise in public 
estimation and create the facilities requisite for their moral and material advance- 
ment. 

^ If timely concessions are made the Princes will secure the respect and gratitude 
bf the r own peoples. It has to be borne in mind that in taking stock of the results, 
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the interests and conveniences of 500 or 600 Princes have to be weighed in the 
balance against the prosperity and happiness of over 70 millions of people. 

There is also this further thing to remember. When the British Provinces once 
become autonomous, as they must within a few years, there is no manner of possibility 
of keeping the States* people content with any from of absolute monarchy. So even 
on the lower ground of ordinary prudence, it will be in the interests of the Princes to 
deal with the situation in a liberal, if not a wholly generous, spirit. 

Safeguarding British Interests 

The key to the situation is still, in certain fundamental respects, in the hands of 
the British Government, who have an opportunity of rendering a great service to 
this country by initiating all at once a scheme of Responsible Government for the 
States, Provinces and India as a whole, on a sound and secure basis. 

A compromise may, perhaps, help to some extent to reduce the opposition from 
British vested interests. This possibly lies in the direction of guaranteeing a reason- 
able measure of employment to persons of British nationality and granting protec- 
tion, legislation or otherwise as may be found necessary, to existing British- 
controlled industries and trade to sterling debt and British financial interests. One 
condition only need be insisted upon m giving these guarantees, namely, that none 
of these concessions should come in the way of the absolute autonomy of the new 
Dominion or of the nation-building activities already referred to In this way, satis- 
factory arrangements can be made to secure scrupulous justice for British interests 
under Indian Dominion Rule 

The losses which the country may sustain by any liberality in this respect will 
be more than compensated, if thereby free scope 15 secured for finding employment 
for the generality of the people of this country and for developing its resources. The 
development of the country would proceed at double or treble the present rate, were 
Indian energy and intelligence systematically trained and utilised for the purpose. 

The British, too, stand to gain enormously by liberal concessions at the present 
time. It must be recognised that ultimately the permanent co-operation between the 
two countries must be based on enlightened self-interest. If the relations contiune to 
be strained British rule must drift until it partakes of the character of a leal military 
occupation. Racial ill-feeling is likely to grow, perhaps leading to the boycott of 
British goods as such and the fomenting of strikes which may cause irreparable 
injury to British financial and trade interests The good-will of Indians would prove 
a useful asset for British trade. A peaceful evolution can be secured only by 
substantial concessions to Indian settlement in good time. Here is an opportunity 
for Britishers in India and their supporters in England Will they grasp it or let it 
go ? It is for them to answer. 

If the British Government and the British people do what is necessary for the real 
prosperity of this country and the growth of Indian enterprise, by granting the 
Dominion form of Government there will be abuiivlant opportunities foi co-operation 
between the Europeans and Indian leatlers, and capitalists too, to the lasting pros- 
perity of the country as a whole. In that event, the British people will increasingly 
continue to find employment in India, both for their capital and energy as they 
have hitherto done in the Dominion of Canada. 

The Problem Before the Country : A Suggested Solution 

In the Lords’ Debate, already referred to, Viscount Peel, the Secretary of State 
for India, stated that until the Simon Commission and the Butler Committee had 
submitted their Reports the material upon which to proceed to whatever future 
consideration may be necessary of questions either as to the relations between the 
Paramount Power and the States or as to the relations between the Stites and 
British India would not be available. Any definite scheme with reference to the 
relations of the Indian States with the Government of India would be equally pre- 
mature. He also added that the British Government would advise the States to 
introduce changes in consonance with modern conditions, though such questions 
did not properly come within the purview of the duties of the Paramount Power. 

So it would appear that British statesmen are awaiting reports from the Commission 
and the Committee they have appointed before they lay down the main lines of 
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advance. British statesmen know already too clearly the true inward state of thing 
and the real wants of this country. If they were in earnest, they could easily have 
laid down the main outlines of an enlarged constitution and appointed a Commission 
to work out the details : 

The ideal of the Dominion form of Government was laid down in August I9I7 
but no real effort has been made to prepare the country in the direction of that 
ideal by deputing representative public men and Indian officials to any of the Dominions 
to study the essential features of that form of Government in actual operation. Even 
the very name “Dominion Government** is eschewed in official pro- 
nouncements, In thus un-necessarily delaying preparations, the British Government 
have roused public opposition and irritation, which is doing great injury to the future 
peace of the country. 

Neither in the terms of reference to the Simon Commission nor in anything 
relating to their announcement, is there one word of encouragement, enthusiasm or 
hope added to the stale formula which was laid down in the Government cf India 
Act a decade ago. 

Be that as it may, it is to be hoped when the reports are received, the British 
Government will arrange for a Round Table Conference with the leading repre- 
sentative Indians and take steps to authoritatively lay down a scheme which will 
stand the test of time In our opinion, provision should be made in any suggested 
scheme for the foIlowiTig essentials : 

(1) A Federal Union of British Provinces and Indian States. 

(2) Establishment of Responsible Governmt nt within the States within a reaso- 
nable period, in no case exceeding 15 years 

(3) Reasonable guarantees for British trade, industry, i' vestments and other 
vested interests to render future developments easy and harmonious relations possible. 

(4) Guarantees for the maintenance of the rights and privileges of Rulers of Indian 
States so that there may be no hindrance to the establishment of constitutional 
monarchies under a strong Federal Central Government. 

If a constitution sufficiently liberal and hav ng elements of permanency in it is 
outlined, the elaboration of the details might be left to a Commission composed of a 
majority of Indians who should be instructed to get into touch with the Dominion 
Governments by deputing officials and non-officials or even otherwise, for the purpose. 
The new Dominion Government can be started on its career within 12 months of the 
appointment of such a Commission 

The Dominion Preparations Commission will prepare proposals for new depart- 
ments, new procedures, etc , as required which, after approval by the Central Legis- 
lature and Central Governmen^ may be given effect to one by one. This Commission 
should be maint’ined for 5 to 10 years, that is, till the present form of Government 
is completely transformed in essentials into the Dominion form and the old order 
changed into the ne v. 

Simultaneously with the establishment of the new Government and Legislature 
separate Commissions should be appointed to assist the Ministers concerned to speed 
up progress in the four nation-building departments of Defence, Industries, Mass 
Education and Loeal Self-Government. Until these activities are greately augmented 
the wherewithal for sustaining a Responsible Government would be found lacking 
and the permanence of the Dominion Government would itself be jeopardized. 
Separate Commissions may also be necessary for Inter-State Commerce and for Exter- 
nal Affairs and Trade. 


Organisation and Propaganda 

The awakening among the Indian States* subjects'^and their desire to fall in line 
with the rest of India and demand a voice in the settlement of their common future 
constitution have come none too soon. 

But it is not possible to expect any consideration for their objectives unless the 
people of the great majority of Indian States unite and bring pressure to bear upon 
the British Government. They should make it quite clear that no scheme of Respon- 
sible Government for India will be permanent or prove satisfactory if the Indian States* 
/Subjects are kept out of it. 

A fairly large number of peoples* associations have sprung up in recent years, 
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representing individual States or groups of States to agitate for constitutional gove- 
rnment. But a strong central organisation is necessary to conduct the work of them 
all and carry on propaganda throughout the country and all the year round. It is 
presumed the Indian States Peoples* Conference in Bombay will take up this duty. 
A Working Committee of 3 to 5 responsible men and a paid office staff will be needed 
and it should be maintained from contributions made by the people of individual 
States and regional associations. It would be a business procedure to pay an honora- 
rium to and the actual travelling and other expenses of every member of the Wor- 
king Committee. 

The work will not be over if you get a Federal Government for all India and 
a promise of Responsible Government for the States A sustained pro])aganda will 
be necessary and should he carried on to spread sound views on these questions and 
to watch progress in the realisation of Responsible Government from year to year and 
even month to month. 

Conclusion 

The States people have to-day their eyes and ears open. Their demands are a 
Federal Constitution for all India and Responsible Government wifhin their own States. 
The rest are matters of detail. The question would prove easy of solution if the 
British authorities and the Indian Princes took a broad view of their responsibilities 
and consulted the permanent rather than the immediate interests of the Indian people 
and of themselves. 

We should not blame our brethren in British India if they seem disinclined to 
actively or even openly associate themselves with us or champion our cause at the 
present moment. They are doing pioneer work for us They need all their energy 
and resources to safeguard their own immediate interests There need be no clash 
with the Nehru Committee Report which in the mam is conceived on just lines Nor 
is there any need to unnecessarily antagonise the Princes. Their opposition to the 
demands of their subjects springs from their ins.inct of self-preservation But they 
are greatly mistaken if they expect that they will be able to maintain their personal 
rule over their people without their goodwill or consent for all lime to come Nor is 
it to their permanent interest that they should take up such an attitude 

The peoples* standpoint at present is one of undisguised distrust and impatience ; 
distrust because the British Government is seeking to make all manner of excuses 
for initiating a real start, and impatience because every year's delay in introducing 
Self-Government is so much loss to the people, so much of a distinct set-bnrk in the 
country's attempt to fall in line with progressive nations As that outspoken but 
thoroughly disinterested journal the “Pioneer,” wrote a few days ago : “Few honest 
observers of modern India can deny that the present policy of the India Office and the 
Delhi is to deny real tjnity, oppor self-realisation, self-development and self fulfilment”. 

Reforms in instalments at the present stage have no meaning It is like expec- 
ting a human body to develop limb by limb — one limb at a time ’ Being an organic 
whole their growth should be nursed in an altogether different way ; the prescription 
of stages will mean prolonging the agony of reforms for years 

It is now generally conceded that Britain has done little or nothing to promote the 
peoples’ capacity for defence or for self-government. The British Government would 
seem to owe some reparation for starving mass education and industries in the hey- 
day of their power. At the present moment, even such developments as they were 
inclined to advance previously have come to a stand still. The British official has 
lost interest in the country, but he still exercises sufficient stiffening influence to keep 
back local initiative. The result is undoubted stagnation and poverty and in certain 
quarters even despair. 

It is in the hands of the British Government to evolve a sound Federal Constitu- 
tion at once, to insist that the existing anachronism of autocratic government in our 
midst shall cease and by means of these two pivotal measures, to see a 
suffering country started on a career of progress to which she has long been a 
stranger. 

At the present time all parties seem to be converging to the same view — the 
British Press, the Princes and the National Congress — namely, that the Indian 
States should form part of a Federated India. They have at last come to recognize 
that the problem of Reforms is the same for all the component parts of India. The 
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idea hitherto encouraged in some quarters that Indian India should be kept separate 
from Brinsh India has been found to be preiudicial to both. A divided India, as a 
permanent arrangement, is wholy unthinkable and is fraught with consequence too 
serious to contemplate. 

Gentlemen, some ten or eleven years ago, at the time of the Moniagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, I was associated with a Committee of Princes and Ministers of Indian 
States in the discussion of problems affecting the status of Indian States and it was 
then that 1 suggested, I believe for the first time, a Federal constitution for all India. 
Much water has flowed under bridges since then and opinion now is, I am glad to see, 
moving in that direction. I have spoken out somewhat plainly because, first I make 
no distinction between the Stales as such and the subjects forming it ; secondly it is 
in the interests of the Princes themselves, as Ruling Chiefs, to take a larger and a 
more far-seeing view of their own future, and thirdly, in any constitution that may 
be evolved foi India, the States cannot but come in as an integral part of it. These 
reforms are suggested after careful deliberaticm, over years of anxious thought, and 
if, in what I have stated in this address, I have at times spoken with some emphasis, 
it is because it is conceived entirely in the permanent interests of both Princes and 
People. In the last resort, believe me, the strength of a Prince is the strength of 
his People 

I have at one time or anothc'r done some service, small or large, to seven or eight 
Indian States and have had the advantage of meeting most of the principal Rulers 
of the States in my time. 

I had the privilege of knowing, and on one or two occasions of personally, corres- 
ponding with the late distinguished M.iharaia of fravancorc There are a number 
of good, able and accomplished men among the Rulers to-diy who can hold their 
own in any assembly in the world. 

If I speak frankly of the Princes .as a body and about their fufiirc to-day, I do so 
with a definite puri)osc The world after the War has a new vision of governmental 
functions You may conceal modern ideas from the moie ignorant subjects for a 
time but you cannot prevent their infiltration from all of them for all the lime The 
automatic form of government is fast getting out of date ; safely lies in open dealing 
and publicity. The Prinr es should modernise their States, train the tnh-nis of their 
peoples, pour knowledge and skill into them, and raise them, and themselves rise 
with them. 

At the same time, there is a corresponding duty imposed on the subjects of Indian 
States. They, on their part, should lemember that they arc not to be content with 
offering mere criticism and that nothing will be gamed by n ntag mizing their Rulers ; 
rather, they should make their Rulers feci their identity with them and with their 
future fortunes Also, the more enlightened among the Slates peoyfle should offer 
their services and co-operation to the Princes to help in moulding the thoughts and 
shaping the destinies of then Slates in conformity with accepted canons of national 
efficiency. 


SECOND DAY-J5TTI JANUARY 1929 

The Conference re-assembled on the next day, the ~15th January^ Sir M. Visves- 
waraya presiding, and came to a close after passing some important resolutions : The 
following is the text of the resolutions : — 

1. Dominion Constitution for India Including States 

“This Conference adopts the general principles and provisions embodied in the 
memorandum in “a Dominion Constitution for India including the States’* presented 
by the Subjects Committee and suggests that it be accepted as the basis for educating 
public opinion in the country and for negotiation with all political parties as occasion 
arise.** 

2. Federal Constitution 

“This Conference records its considered opinion that a Federal constitution should 
Ibe established with the British Indian provinces and Indian States as constituent 
units in respect of subjects common to both.** 
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3. Retponuble Government 

“This Conference declares that the establishment of full responsible government 
in Indian Stales is the immediate aim of the people and respectfully urges the Rulers 
of the States to grant the same without further delay.** 

4. Fundamental Rights of States* People 

“This Conference emphatically urges the Rulers of Indian States to declare imme- 
diately the grant of the following fundamental rights of citizenship to their people : 
(i) freedom of speech and liberty of the press ; (2) freedom of meeting and asso- 
ciation ; (:;) freedom of worship subject to public order or morality ; (4) right to 
petition the sovereign and other authorities recognised by law and constitution ; 
(5) freedom from arrest, detention and externment except under process of law as 
recognised by the constitution and freedom from punishment except by an open 
trial in a competent court ” 


5. Indian States* Deputation 

“The following resolution was then put from the chair and carried ; — 

This Conference places on record its appreciation of the solid work done by 
Dewan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao, and the members of his deputation towards 
the elevation of the status of the Indian Stales and authorises the president to convey 
the same to the deputation ’* 

6. A Propaganda Committee 

The last resolution adopted bv the conference was the formation of a permanent 
executive committee for the purfiose of carrying out the work of propaganda and 
take such mensurcs as may be necessary in co-operation with the All-India States 
Peoples* Conference of Bombay and Madras and other similar organisaiions to 
promote the objects of this conference. 

Mr. Varnana Rao Naik who moved this resolution earnestly appealed to Sir 
Visveswarayya (o acc cpt the presidentship of the executive committee. Sir Visves- 
warayya said that he had other commitments for the year and therefore he could not 
accept that office. He had only agreed to piesidc over the conference. He would 
however assist the comniitlee in an unofficial capacity as much as he could. 

With the usual volt of thanks, the conference was dissolved. 


The States Peoples* Memorandum 

The following is the text of the memorandum adopted by the South Indian States 
Peoples* Conference held at Trivandrum on the 14th January, 1929 : — 

Introductory 

The South Indian States Peoples* Conference, after careful consideration of the 
problem of an All-India constitution with particular reference to the needs of the 
Indian States, desire to putc forward the outlines of a scheme of federation which 
they consider suitable to the special circumstances of this country, indicating the 
position which the States should occupy in that scheme. 

Reforms in the Constitution of British India were sanctioned in the Government 
of India Act passed by the British Parliament in 1919. The Act provided for the 
progressive realisation of Responsible Government, and the first instalment of 
Reforms introduced under that Act has been in operation now for about eight years. 
Under favourable circumstances an extension of the Reforms at the end of the*, 
decade was contemplated by the Act j and in accordance therewith, a Commission 
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presided over by Sir John Simon has been appointed to consider the question. But 
the Commission, so far as published information goes, has no specific instructions to 
deal with the States. 

The affairs of the Indian States are at present controlled by the Governor- 
General with the aid of a Political Secretary and an Executive Council of seven 
members of whom three are Indians. With the extension of the Reforms m British 
India, the Government of India will pass into the hands of ministers responsible 
to the Central Legislature. 

The Ruling Princes are anxious to make their position secure in any future con- 
stitution ; and at their request, the Government of India, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State, have appointed a Committee with Sir llarcourt Butler as Chair- 
man to examine and report on the existing political and financial relations between 
the Government of India and the Indian States, with a view to determine the future 
position of the States. The general tendency of the Princes’ representation before 
that committee has been to urge that the States should be kept outside the purview 
of the future democratic Government of India. 

There are four parties, with varying view-points and interests, concerned in the 
solution of the problem. 

First come the British Government and the British people who are pledged to 
the policy of advancing reforms by successive stages in British India, but are un- 
decided as to the scope of the next stage. There is nothing in this policy for the 
Indian States. 

Next come the people of British india who, after years of suffering and tribula- 
tion, are demanding the immediate introduction of the Dominion form of Government. 
The All-parties Convention which recently met at Calcutta has put forward a scheme 
of such a constitution. But the position assigned to the States in it is inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. 

The third party is the Ruling Princes of Indian States who have not so far shown 
a disposition to grant Responsible Government to their subjects and thereby to 
raise their political status to the level in British India, but only desire that their 
States themselves should be outside the control of any future democratic Central 
Government. 

And lastly come the 70 million people of the Indian States who are under the 
autocratic or patriarchal rule of the Princes and aspire for Responsible Government 
in their own States and effective participation in the constitution of the Central 
Government. 

The object of this Memorandum is to set forth the demands of the Indian States* 
people in the shape of specific proposals which will not be inconsistent with the 
essentials of the All-Parties’ Nehru Committee scheme already referred to. 

Recent world-experience gives many unmistakable indications of what the right 
solution of the Indian problem at the piesent time should be. The United States 
of America, the British Dominions of Canada and Australia, and post-war Germany 
furnish examples of federal unions in which autonomous Slates leave together under 
a strong central authority securing the advantages of a unitary system of govern- 
ment. 

That Federalism has also been the ideal held in view by British statesmen is 
proved beyond doubt by the following passage in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
(paragraph 349) 

“Our conception of the eventual future of India is a sisterhood of States, self- 

governing in all matters of purely local or provincial interest, over which 

would preside a central government, increasingly representative of, and responsible 
to, the people of all of them ; dealing with matters^both internal and external, of 
common interest to the whole of India ; acting as arbiter in inter-State relations ; 
and representing the interests of all India on equal terms with the self-governing 
units of the British Empire. In this picture, there is a place also for the Native 
States. 

Sir Frederic Whyte, the first President of the Indian Legislative Assembly, makes 
it clear in his book “India, a Federation ?” (Chapter VII) that the States are 
iChtitled to claim a place in the All-India Federation and observes that “the fact 
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that their Governments vary in character, and present great contrasts to the Pro- 
vinces, is irrelevant." 

Professor A. B. Keith, another recognised authority, draws attention to the 
present anomaly that the States have no constitutional voice in determining the 
economic and defence policies of the whole country and observes that there can be 
no remedy for it “save by co-operation on a federal basis." ( The Constitution, 
Administration and Law of the British Empire, Ch. v pp. 259-261.) 

It must be noted that the authors of the Nehru Committee Report (Page 83) have 
also acknowledged the eligibility of the State for membership of the Indian polity if 
they would seek it “after realising the full implication of the federal idea." 

The implicaiions of Federalism are broadly two ; — (i) all the component units, 
whether Provinces or States, must be under some form of Responsible Government 
internally ; and (li) all alike should submit themselves to the authority of a common 
Central Government in regard to all external affairs and in respect of all matters of 
common concern both to Provinces and States 

Whether in formal theory or not, the second condition exists already in actual 
practice ; and all that is desired is that it should continue after the contemplated 
change takes place in the character of the Central Government. 

The people of the States are eager for reform in both these directions. They ear- 
nestly recommend that the frame-work of federation should be so designed that, while 
accommodating immediately such of the States as are already prepared to satisfy the 
two preliminary conditions just named, it should be elastic enough to admit others 
that may choose to come in later. 

Federal Constitution. 

The constitution of future India will be of the Dominion type and consists of — (a) 
a Governor-General appointed by the King-Emiieror, who will be His Majesty’s 
representative ; (11) a Central Legislature consisting of two Houses, and composed 
of the representatives of both Provinces and States • (111) a Cabinet or E.xccutive 

Council consisting of a Prime Minister and from 12 to 20 other Ministers jointly 
responsible to the Central Legislature, four being chosen from among lepresentatives 
of the States in the Central Legislature and entrusted with portfolios pertaining to 
the States ; and (iv) a Supreme Court. 

The Central Legislature will deal with two classes of subjects : — (1) of common 
interest to Provinces and States, (11) of interest to Provinces only. 

Representatives from the States will not vote on questions of the second class 
which pertain exclusively to the British Indian Provinces 

The present Chamber of Piinces will continue to safeguard the special personal 
and dynastic rights and privileges of the Prin^.es. The Committees of the Chamber 
and the Executive Gouncil or Cabinet may by means of conferences, come to an 
understanding agreeable to both parties on all questions of that character ; and the 
decision of the Governor-General as representing the Crown shall be final in all such 
matters. 

The Provinces and the States will have equal status ; and all questions, whether 
of common or special interest, will be discussed on that fooling. 

Some of the smaller States may continue to have political relations with the Pro- 
vincial Governments as representing the Central Government as heretofore ; but, for 
purposes of representation in the Central Legislature, the smaller States may be 
grouped together regionally. 

It is possible that some of the States might stand on their Treaty rights and refuse 
to participate in the Central I,^gislature at the commencement ; but, when they have 
come to realise the value of the privilege, they will no longer hesitate to join the 
federation. The number of seats allotted to each State or group of States in the 
Central Legislature will be fixed ; and if any of the States abstain from participation, 
the seats intended for their representatives might be left vacant. When they fully 
realise that three-fourths or more of the subjects discussed in the Central Legislature 
affect their interests also, they are sure to come in sooner or later. 

Throughout the Dominions, every person of either sex and of whatever race, reli- 
gion, or caste, who has attained the age of 21 and is not -.disqualified by law, shall be 
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entitled to vote at all elections both to the Central Legislature and the Legislatures 
of the States and the Provinces. 

If the Central Legislature is satisfied that the average level of political intelligence 
among the population of any particular State is much below the general average, 
it shall have power to relax the above rule and prescribe other qualifications for 
voters based upon literacy and ownership of property, during the first ten years from 
the commencement of the new constitution. 

There will be no special constituencies in any part of the Dominion based upon 
race, religion, cas^e or class, except in accordance with transitional provisions 
specially made by the Central Legislature for the period of the first ten years after 
its inauguration. 

The Provincial and States’ Legislatures shall determine the qualifications for 
candidature and of the conditions of elections to the General Legislature from their 
respective territories. 

As regards the mode of representation, the alternative may also be considered 
of permitting the Governments of Provinces and States to send deputies to the 
Upper House of the future Central Legislature, while the people of both will elect 
representatives direct to the Lower House. 

Responsirle Government Within the States 

The government of all Indian States should consist of — (i) the Ruling Princes ; 
(ii) a Legislature of one or two houses according to the size and circ umstances of 
the States ; (in) a Ministry of from 4 to 8 members chosen from and jointly respon- 
sible in the legislature ; and (iv) a system of Courts independent of the executive to 
administer justice according to law. 

The Dewan or Chief Minister will be selected by the Ruling Prince and the 
other Ministers will be appointed by him on the Chief Ministers’ recommendation. 

The Civil List of the Ruler should be fixed, and any alteration in it may be 
made with the consent of the State Legislature. 

There should immediately be a declaration made by the Ruling Prince of every 
state guaranteeing the following fundamental lights of citizenship to subjects of all 
classes and communities alike . — 

(i) Freedom of speech and discussion, including the freedom of the press; (2) 
freedom of public association ; (3) right to petition the Sovereign and other author- 
ities recognised by law and constitution ; and (4) right to be tried by the courts 
according to law before punishment. 

The Legislature should have full control over the budget and taxation and all 
powers of legislation and general control over the administration. 

Independently of the question of Federation, it is imperative that Responsible 
Government should at once be accepted as the goal, to be attained in every Indian 
State as speedily as possible within from 5 to 15 years. Whatever the form of the 
Government of India in the immediate future, the cause of internal reform in the 
direction of Responsible Gov’-ernment should not be delayed any longer. 

If mass education is considered insufficient in any State, it should not be made 
an excuse for delaying or withholding Responsible Government. The new form of 
government will itself give an impetus to mass education 

The local affairs of cities, towns and villages sh uld be managed by the people 
of the locality under a* liberal system of local self-government; and the local ins- 
titutions should be made independent as far as possible, so that they may serve as 
a training ground for responsible Government. 

Supreme Court ^ 

The Supreme Court will consist of a Lord President and as many other Judges 
as the Central Legislature may determine. 

They will be appointed by the Governor-General in Council and will not be 
removable from office except on impeachment by the Central Legislature for in- 
capacity or misbehaviours. 

The remuneration and other conditions of service of any individual Judge will 
qnt be altered in any manner during his continuance in office. 

The Supreme Court and Courts subordinate thereto will hear and decide all 
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cases in law and equity arising under the Constitution, the laws of the Dominion of 
India, and the treaties and contracts made under its authority. 

All citizens of the Dominion, whether of the Slates or of the Provinces, will be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and of Courts subordinate to it in 
all matters concerning the Dominion Constitution lying within the purview of those 
Courts. 

The Supreme Court will also hear and decide appeals from the High Courts of 
the Provinces m all justifiable cases other than those mentioned above. 

It may likewise hear and decide appeals fiom the High Court or Chief Court of 
any State if the State concerned so desires, provided that that State will bear its 
reasonable share of the cost of maintenance of the Supreme Court. 

Federal Subjects 

The Dominion Government will exercise all powers, including initiative, direction, 
supervision and control, throughout India (including the States) in regard to the 
following matters : — 

(i) Financial and economic legislation, relating to subjects like customs, salt-tax, 
currency and coinage etc ; (2) transport and communications like ports and harbour, 
shipping, railways, posts and telegraphs, etc ; (3) All India Trade and Commerce ; 

(4) All-lndia social legislation like Trade Union matters and Age of Consent laws ; 

(5) All. India investigations and enquiries, like Geological and Botanical Surveys, 

Census, Vital Statistics, etc. ; (6) All-lndia emigration and immigration, the protection 
of Indians in foieigii lands, etc ; (7) Standardization of administrative rules and 

procedure ; (8) the civil and constitutional liberties of citizens ; {<)) Inter-State and 
Inter-Provincial relations ; (10) Defence ; foreign affairs ; Inland peace and order. 

It is considered unnecessary to give a list of subjects common to the Provinces 
only with which the Central Legislature may deal as mentioned in Section 3 
(page 6). 

(This list is by no means exhaustive, the object here being only to indicate the 
more important classes of subjects). 

Provincial Subjects 

The Governments of Provinces (the constitution of which need not concern us 
here) may be expected to be given full powers of autonomy in regard to departments 
of administration and matters like the following : — (i) Departments pertaining to 
provincial and local revenues such as land, forests, excise, tolls, cesses, etc. ; (2) public 
works including irrigation, provincial and municipal roads and civil buildings ; (3) 
public health and medical relief ; (4) manufactures, trade and agriculture ; (5) public 
instruction of all kinds and grades ; (6) administration of justice ; (7) police and 
jirisons ; (8) Local self-Governmenr ; (9) minor ports, ferries, waterways, etc. ; (10) 
ameliorative measures such as co-operative societies, child-welfare agencies, housing 
schemes, famine relief organisations, etc. 

(For a more elaborate list, reference is invited to the scliedules attached to the 
Government of India Act, 1919, and the Nehru Committee Report.^ 

States' Subjects 

In all matters not expressly assigned to the Central Government (according to the 
list above given),the States will continue to exercise their inherent power of autonomy. 

In addition to matters similar to those entrusted to the Provinces, subjects of local 
importance which are peculiar to the States like the following, will lie entirely within 
their own independent jurisdiction : — (i) Relations between the Prmce (and his 
family) and his subjects ; (2) Rllation between the Prince and the Central Govern- 
ment of India, or the British Crown and its representatives ; (3) naturalisation ; (4) 
recruitment to the public services of the State ; (5) investment, properties and inter- 
ests of the State (or of the subjects of the State) outside the State ; (6) settlement 
investments and properties of outsiders within the State. 

Federal Finance 

Every citizen of a State pays taxes at present directly to the State Government 
and indirectly to the Government of India. The indirect taxes are under customs. 
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tariffs, salt, excise, railways, posts, telegraphs, currency and exchange and so forth. 
These indirect taxes are the same as those paid by the people in l^ritish Provinces, 
and the entire revenues are now credited to the Central Government without distinc- 
tion. Here-after, a statement of credits and debits should be prepared as between 
the Central Government and the States. Every State will bear its due share of the 
expenditure incurred by the Central Government and will likewise be entitled to a 
share of the indirect revenues collected by the latter in the shape of the taxes and 
duties mentioned. 

The Central Government will be performing special services to the Piovinces which 
it will not be rendering to the State unless expressly desired by the latter. The 
Central 'Overnment should prepare accounts to show what proportion of us receipt 
and expenditure are directly its own, and wh It pertain iespe( lively to the Provinces 
and the States, and adjust the balances finally at the end of eadi official year. 

The currency policy of the Government of Indii has adversely affected the econo- 
mic interests of the States and imposed considerable financial burdens on them in the 
past. Provision has been made in the above proposals to secure to the Governments 
and the people of the States an effective voice in the formulation and control of 
policies in all such matters in future 

An inventory should be taken of all contributions by the States and the amounts 
collected on their behalf as well as of the value of services rendered by the Central 
Government to them. The credits and debits should be correctly estimated and a 
balance struck 

A Standing Commission should be appointed by the Federal Government simul- 
taneously with the inauguration of the new scheme to study conditions and make 
necessary financial adjustments from year to year. There will be work for such a 
Commission for 5 to 10 years. 

External Relations Including Foreign Trade 

The relations of States’ subjects who carry on trade with British India and foreign 
countries will be governed by the same laws as those which apply in the case of the 
subjects of the Provinces. Shipping and navigation carried on by them outside India 
will likewise be subjects to the laws under which the subjects of the p; evinces carry 
on similar enterprises. The embassies and consular offices established in foreign 
countries will afford all the protection and facilities to State subjects as they do to 
British Indian subjects. 

The relations between the British Provinces and the States and those between 
State and State will be regulated by Dominion laws and Acts formed for the purpose 
and the daily application of such laws should be entrusted to an agency to be known 
as the Inter-State Commission. All ordinary questions which arise in these respects 
between one State and another will be dealt wPh by this Commission and its agents. 
Any extraordinary or special dispute between a British province and an Indian State 
or between any two States may be settled by arbitration as at present, or by the 
decision of the supreme Court, according to the circumstances of each case. 

Defence 

The Dominion Government will, out of its revenues, provide adequate land, naval 
and air forces for the defence of the whole of India ; and in addition to it, every 
Province and every State will have a local army, manned and officered from among 
its own subjects but equipped and trained under the supervision of the Central Gove- 
rnment. Two-thirds of these local armies will be available for service whenever 
required for direct service under the Central Governnient. 

Besides this regular army, every province or State will build up a Citizens' Volun- 
teer Corps, ready for internal service during emergencies and as a means to train the 
people for self-defence. 

Hitherto, the Indian States have been allowed to maintain a small army according 
to the conditions of each State ; and some of these troops have had opportunities of 
participation in the defence of the Empire. In future, similar arrangements may 
continue ; but the size of the Force in a State should depend upon its size and finan- 
cial capacity determined on a uniform basis. 
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States which have territory bordering on the sea might maintain a naval force ; 
and all the States may have their quota of air force. 

The cost of defence should be regulated on a uniform basis with due regard 
to the responsibilities of the Central Government and the individual State respectively. 

Preparation For Dominion Efficiency 

The establishment and consolidation of full responsible government requires 
strenuous and many-sided preparation ; and it is essential for this put jtose that a 
Dominion Preparations Commission should be immedi.ately set up, with a corres- 
ponding Preparations Committee for every State or group of States. 

The Commission will go round the country studying the needs and deficiencies 
of the several parts and also visit some of the British Dominions and othc^ progres- 
sive countries if necessary, and suggest suitable reforms and remedies i order to 
convert the present into the Dominion form of Government. 

The above proposals represent the outlines of a woikahle federal polity >f v\hich 
the States will form an integral part. Given the goodwill and support of t British 
Government and of the Ruling Princes, the scheme can he ( arried into cfifei ndthin 
twelve months from the date of sanction. The one essential condition is that too 
much emphasis should not be laid on stages and instaln'cms and (hat the .clieme 
should not be burdened with too many inflexible condiiinns and restriLlio , which 
can only smother its growth. If the reforms introduced are ( onceived in a giudging 
and illiberal spirit and are made piecemeal and not comprehcnsi . e, their opeiaf ion 
is bound to be attended with difficulties and friction; and .is the history of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms has shown, the introdiirijon of the new scheme may, 
far from proving a blessing, become merely a fresh source of ri’iai on and discord. 


The Indian States People’s Conference 

Mr. C Y Chintamani, in his Presidential addiess at the second Indian States’ 
Peoples Conference held in Bombay on the 25th and 26th May 1929, observed : 

India one and Indivisible 

The Indian States Peoples’ Conference is one of the most hopeful and significant 

signs of the lini«. It was not so very long ago -.that publicists in British India 
found It very difficult to get mformaliou regarding the condition of the people and 
the progress of events in Indian Sl.ates. And the political organi'^ations of British 
India deerned it right and wise to keep out representatives from the States as well 
as the consideration of subjects affecting them in particular For several years in 
succession the only resolution relating to the States which the National Congress 
admitted was a protest against a press-gagging notification of Hyderabad promul- 
gated m 1891. Next came in 1896 a resolution moved by Ms. S. P. Sinha (as 
Lord Sinha then was) and seconded by Mr. W. S. Came, M P., against the arbitrary 
deposition of Ruling Princes without inquiry. In recent years, however, there has 
been increasing pressure upon our political bodies to make the cause of the people 
of the States their own and to strive for reforms for their benefit as they are doing 
for British India. And there has been a response to this appeal, belated and in- 
adequate perhaps but none thq^less genuine. As regards the attitude of individual 
public rnen, I myself have honestly to confess that I am among the latest to be 
converted to the view that we should add to our own heavy programme of work the 
advocacy of the grievances and the just rights of our countrymen of the States. 
Primarily, the work has to be done by the people immediately affected, as they 
can speak with authority derived from direct knowledge and they hive the right 
which no man can take away from them, of making every constitutional effort for 
the redress of grievances and the introduction of reforms. This they have recog- . 
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nised as this very Conference and the several similar conferences which have 
lately grown up, testify eloquently. In this work they are fully justihed in seeking 
for and expecting the co-operation of the public men of British India, as the so- 
called British and the so-called Indian India together make up one whole — the 
India we love and revere and ought to serve — India one and indivisible, the holy 
land which has been the inspiration of man for ages past and will be for ages to 
come, India sanctified by God Himself as Sri Krishna, India of Buddha and Sankara 
and of Munis and Rishis, the land of Ganga and Kashi and Himachala which always 
lives, while other countries run feverishly through their hour of conceit and ambition 
and pass away to be remembered only as warnings. The whole of India should be 
under constitution il Swaraj: neither one part of it under dishonouring alien sway 
nor another under autocratic though indigenous rule. Federated India, call it the 
United States of India or by any other suitable name, made up of autonomous States 
and provinces — the former under their hereditary rulers reigning as constitutional 
heads of States—owning allegiance to a strong responsible central government 
truly representative of both the States and the provinces : this is the dearly cherished 
national aspiration of every Indian patriot. It is for the translation of this aspira- 
tion into fact at the earliest possible date that we all arc labouring each within the 
limits of his capacities and opportunities, and we respectfully invite the valuable 
co-operation, alike of our Ruling Princes and of the British Parliament, for this 
consummation so devoutly to be wished. Our attitude is not one of hostility to 
anybody. Why should we want to increase our difficulties, as if 'hey were not 
serious enough and numerous enough in the best of circumstan js, by creating 
needless antagonism ? But politics being what it is, and govei nments being as 
they are, the effort cannot be carried on in the rarefied atmosphere of abstract 
philosophical thought. It has to take the line of ‘responsive co-operation,* the 
pregnant phrase that Mr. Tilak has left as a legacy to the country for whose free- 
dom he bore and braved so much. We ask for no trouble : our hand is raised 
against nobody. We seek for the public good, and we beseech everybody to help 
us succeed in our elevating mission. We are not out to deprive anybody of what 
is due to him, but we insist that the people's just rights, which are inalienable and 
ought to be inviolate, ought not to be withheld from them any longer No honest 
and conscientious ruler or government can have a quarrel with public workers 
whose position is as I have tried to state it. If quarrel there must be let us at 
least so conduct ourselves that the responsibility may be none of ours. We take 
our stand upon the doctrine, salu!^ popuh suprema fex. 

The Test of Reform 

Every scheme of reform, true or so-called, has :o be judged by the test whether 
it will bring about a Federated India. A proposal may fall short of the full national 
demand but it can be accepted by practical men as an instalment thereof provided it is 
on the right lines and will not take us into a side track and farther away from the 
goal we have set before ourselves We can feel the confidence that by working 
it with honesty and efficiency and carrying on a concurrent agitation for the rights 
which have not been conceded, we shall, under God*s Providence, be bound to suc- 
ceed sooner than later achieving the whole. But if in the name or under the guise 
of ‘reform,* measures are proposed which in effect if not in intent will constitute 
a new barrier to our advance to the goal, it will, in my humble opinion, be the height 
of unwisdom for us to feel even a fractional sense of satisfaction and to co-operate 
in the effectuation of the plans of people masquerading in the borrowed garments 
of friends and making insinuating appeals to our practical sense on the ground 
of ‘moderation’ and other catchwords which come so glibly to the mouths of pro- 
fessional reactionaries. I propose, with your leave a#d on your behalf, to attempt 
a brief examination of the report of the Indian States Inquiry Committee known 
to fame as the Butler Committee, from the point of view that I have set forth. And 
I feel some confidence that the conclusion which I shall reach will not only meet with 
your approval but is likely to commend itself to the large and swelling volume of 
Indian nationalist opinion in general. 

The Butler Committee 

In xny bumble opinion, gentlemen, the Butler Committee was bad in its origin. 
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bad in the time chosen for Its appointment, bad in its terms of reference, bad in its 
personnel and bad in its line of inquiry, while its report is bad in its reasoning and 
bad in its conclusions. In saying this, I am not unaware of the quality and the 
quantity of adverse criticism that will be heaped upon my devoted head for my 
temerity in indulging in language so plain and so frankly uncomplimentary. But, 
to bear criticism is part of the business of the day for any public man worth his salt. 
Certain of our Ruling Princes, more zealous than discreet, I fear, asked for this 
Committee — and for trouble. I advisedly say ‘certain’ for some of the most important 
among them did not want it or care for it. I am told that one of the dissentient 
Princes expressed his view m the homely words ‘let sleeping dogs lie*. That the 
Princes are not altogether happy in the relations of the Stales with the Government 
of India is a fact. I do not mean that their personal relations are unpleasant or that 
the Government have been slow to ovei load them with titles of all sorts. But they 
are convinced that some of the rights which arc theirs by treaty and ought to be 
tht'irs in actual fact, have been filched away from them on one plea or another, and 
they are not free from the fear that the process may continue to their personal 
annoyance an^l to the detriment of th(ii Stales The limited study that I have been 
able to give to the subject justifies me in expressing the opinion th.it the Princes are 
right and there is reason for them to at temjn to conserve their rights and interests. 
They thought to get relief through the ins'iiimcntahty of a committee of inquiry. 

A REGRETTABhE FEATURE OF THE PRINCES’ ATTITUDE 
But what a committee they got and how much satisfaction from it ! If I may 
say so without disrespect, they chose the wrong time for it as well as the wrong 
manner. While I gratefully appreciate the sympathy that some of the Princes have 
almost uniformly extended to the constitutional movement for political reform in 
British India — notable among them being their Highnesses the M.iharaja Gaekwar, 
the late Maharaja Sindhia and the Maharaja of Bikaner, I could not help feeling 
and saying in 1917-18, and again now, that the betrayal of exaggerated anxiety for 
their rights just when the introduction or the extension of reforms in British India 
is under consideration has created the unfortunate impression that they arc not 
prepared to repose in the motives and purpi^es of their own countrymen, the 
confidence they profess in the British Government — the same British Government 
which, they rightly complain, has not been wholly just to them in honouring their 
treaty rights It is no small wonder to me that they should have cultivated 
such pathetic faith in the Government which, to confine myself to recent cases, has 
dealt with such justice and magnanimity with the Rulers of Hyderabad and Indore 
Nabha and Bharalpur. I have had occasion to read more than a thousand pages 
of printed matter including official corresjiondence relating to the last named State, 
and without seeking to minimize the mistakes of the late M.iharaja, whose premature 
and almost tragic death we deploie, I am bound to say that the resuhant impression 
upon my mind was what might be expressed in the woids, “Thank God, I am not a 
Ruling Prince under the present dispensation ” Believe me, gentlemen, the feeling 
was forced upon me by a perusal of that voluminous record, that it would have not 
been easy for any officers of the Government of India to treat almost any one in 
British India as the Political Officers treated His Highness the late Maharaja of 
Bharatpur, nor would it have been necessaiy or possible for one unburdened with 
the cares of State to bear such treatment as that unfortunate Prince had to do. Take 
again the proposition on which Lord Reading look his stand in sending his extin- 
guishing letter to His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, the son and 
successor of him who ‘granied Cuizon Berar’ and promptly got the G. C. B. as the 
rewaid. Is there a Ruling Jfrince tenacious of his treaty rights who would assent 
to the claim made by Lord Reading for the Government of India ? I am not here 
to say one word in extenuation of any wrong conduct of any Ruling Prince, but I 
cannot help asking in all honesty and innocence, whether, other things being equal, 
the loyalism or the spirit of manly independence of a Ruling Prince may not have 
been almost the determining factor in the attitude of the Government of India 
towards him. If this had not been so, is there some probability that the latest 
chapters in the annals of the four states I have named might have been differently 
written or that the Political department might have displayed a zeal for reform and 
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rectitude in respect of at least some other States and a few other Princes ? Not to 
elaborate this point further. I am sorry to have to s.iy it, but s:iy it 1 must, that 
the Chamber of Princes and its Standing Committee cannot absolve themselves 
from the criticism that they have betrayed a regrettable attitude of distrust of their 
own countrymen and shown an unjustified preference lor the foreign el'mient in the 
Government of India. 

Composition and Procedure of the Committee 

The Indian States Inquiry Committee was pressed for at an inopportune time, 
and the proposals put before it show, to the extent that we have been allowed to 
know of them, that the princes were not merely seeking for the redress of grievances 
but had seriously in mind proposals subversive, in their effect, of the integrity of 
India as one country, prejudicial to constitutional developments leading up to full 
dominion status for her, betraying a regrettable distrust of their own countrymen, 
and directly contrary to the views and wishes not only of public opinion in British 
India but of their own enlightened subjects. The British Government is nothing 
if it is not shrewd and set up the Committee at the psychological moment to strength- 
en its own hold over this country, ‘Indian India' not expected, and to aggravate 
the difficulties of reformers The composition of the Committee was not, I suspect, 
as the Princes themselves would have wished it to be. There was no Indian m it, 
either of British or Indian India ; no single constitutional lawyer among the 
members. It was the Political department nearly all over. The Chairman 
had himself been political secretary, and is a man of diplomatic talent 
as the Princes and their foreign ministers had reason to know. Sir 
Harcourt Butler has vastly more of administrative capacity than of broadminded 
statesmanship, while for a constant or consistent political principle he has seldom 
shown that he has much use. 

I should think that it was only on account of their rooted belief in expediency — 
I will not say opportunism — thai some of the Princes ran into ecstasies over this 
Committee. The terms of reference were so drawn as to enable — to enable, not to 
require — the Committee to ignore altogether the existence of the people of the States. 
The duly elected representatives of this Conference were refused a copy of the 
questionnaire and were not invited nor allowed to give evidence before the committee, 
while their written representation — a temperately worded and closely reasoned paper 
on which I desire respectfully to congratulate my friend and your last President 
Diwan Ramachandra Rao, and his colleagues — was not considered at all. In fact, 
the whole business was managed as if it were a piivate family affair between the 
British Government and the Princes. The cost, however, has fallen upon the tax- 
payers of British India and the Indian States. This is a division of privilege and 
responsibility which no man can be expected to appreciate who is not inured to what 
Mahatma Gandhi has described as ‘slave mentality'. Again, the public have not 
been allowed to know what exactly were the representations of the Princes. They 
have had to be content with scrappy and indirect information that now and then 
found its way into the columns of newspapers. Why has such secrecy been 
practised 1 What was the danger apprehended from publicity ? Pandit Bishan 
Narayan Dar once told a story of the canary bird, of which it was said that “the 
darker the cage the sweeter it sang,’ and he characterized our landed aristocracy 
as the representatives of darkness, ignorance and reaction.' Did the Princes objeot 
to the publication of their case and its voluminous and richly remunerated advocacy, 
or did the Committee shrink from public proceedings ? 

The Committee's PROCEffuRE 

Now, gentlelmen, let us turn to the report itself, which I have ventured to charact- 
erise as bad in its reasoning as well as in its conclusions. I have mentioned the 
Committee's refusal to hear the representatives of the people of the States elected by 
the committee of this Conference. It was quite clear to the Butler Committee that 
its ‘terms of reference did not cover an investigation of their alleged grievances.* 
*Why, then, did it not receive ‘written statements’ on their behalf and why did the 
members in the course of their tours, endeavour ‘to ascertain the general character 
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of the administration in the States ? Did the terms of reference cover this ? But 
within those terms and on the points on which the Committee recorded its findings, 
was it beyond it to hear the representatives of the people ? Are they so many 
chattel that the future of the States should be determined without reference to the 
views and wishes of the people who inhabit them ? This is of a piece with the 
British Government’s vaunted policy of the ‘development* of India by means of 
British capital an I through the agency of British exploiters assisted by British 
administrators without regard to the effect of such development on the material 
and moral condition of the people of the country. Are the States the joint private 
property of the paramount power and its subordinate allies and is it the only function 
of the millions of their inhabitants to be laved and to be governed or misgoverned ? 
Next, what was the nature of the Committee’s endeavour ‘to ascertain* the general 
character of the administration in the ‘States* ? How could it be serious or genuine, 
how could the members as sensible men hope to get at the truth when they did not 
allow independent men to approach them ? Their endeavour must have been just 
like the effort of correspondents of English papers who come out to India and are 
able to find out all about her affiirs at Government houses under the exhilarating 
stimulus of the bounteous hospitality dispensed at their gorgeous tables with the 
money exacted from the poverty-stricken masses. In England in igiQj I witnessed 
a play called ‘Caesar’s wife.* It related the visit of a radical member of the British 
Parliament to Cairo, where he was the guest of the Agent-General. Host and guest 
fell to talking after dinner and the former asked his M. P. guest what impressions he 
had formed and whether his radical n itions had or had not been knocked out of his 
head. To which the guest meekly replied : ‘How-ever this may be, 1 am going away 
thoroughly convinced of the justness and excellence of your rule and this I will make 
known at home*. 

Sir Harcourt Butler and his colleagues went to the States, were entertained by 
the hospitable Princes, perhaps destroyed some life in the name of the civilised sport 
or shikar, heard what the Rulers and possibly their ministers had to say of their 
excellent and humane administration, its methods and results, and took tram for the 
next State on their itinerary which covered 8,000 miles. They say that they ‘exami- 
ned informally 48 witness ’ Who were these fortunate 48 ? Did they include any 
private citizens who did not fear to speak their mind freely ? Why are not their 
names published, nor their views ? Why was their examination ‘informal* ? Is there 
a record of what they said, and what consideration has been given to their opinions ? 
In particulai, I am curious to know whether a single member of this or any other 
conference of the people of the States was invited or allowed access to them ; 
whether even as eminent an ex-premier of a most important State like Sir M. Visve- 
swaraya was among the favoured 48. Is this the way, gentlemen, that a Committee 
charged with an inquiry pregnant with consequence should have gone about its 
business ? 

Next, gentlemen, we are told in the report that ‘very divergent views on impor- 
tant matters were held by the Princes themselves.* Again I ask why is full informa- 
tion regarding them withheld from the public ? Did ‘the important States, Hydera- 
bad, Mysore, Baroda, Travancore, as well as Cochin, Rampur, Janagadh and other 
States ill Kathiawar and elsewhere,’ who had the good sense to decline ‘to be repre- 
sented by Sir Leslie Scott and preferred to state their own case in written replies to 
the questionnaire,* share the views of those other States whose Rulers had their sub- 
jects* money in hand to be transferred to Sir Leslie Scott , ‘et hoc genus,' 
about direct relations with the Crown, which is an euphemism for the 
preposterous doctrine of ‘two separate Indias* to be kept apart for the benefit 
of the bureaucratic British Gove-^nment and the autocratic Rulers of States and so as 
to retard the advance to federal government ? This is the most vital of all points, 
but the Butler Committee, while giving all prominence to the latter — ^and disagreeing 
with them where agreement would have benefitted the States more than the British 
Government — has taken scrupulous care to keep back the opinions of the large 
number of dissentient States. It received ‘voluminous documents* in reply to its 
questionnaire, but has only cared to let the public know the joint opinion of Sir 
Leslie Scott and four other lawyers. I ask, in all seriousness, is this fair and is it 
calculated to strengthen one’s confidence in the bonafides of this inquiry ? 
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i!)egradation of the Status of Princes 
The Committed^vas asked to report upon the relationship between the paramount 
power and the Indij^n States with particular reference to the rights and obligations 
arising from (a^^treaties, engagements and sanads and (b) usage, sufferance 
and othei; causey.' Briefly put, and I think not incorrectly, the Princes represented 
by Sir Leslie^Sirott asked (or a finding in favour of" the former and agiinst the latter. 
But they hav'fe Ailed-^^ir Harcourt Butler and his colleigues have taken their stand 
upoiAord Re jdlqglKltPQUS^ letter to the Nizam, printed in extensoias an appendix 
to tliBr reptojjitvMc^Hfcj^escribe as the charter given by the British Government 
to itau, re icct^ of Sir Leslie Scott, and held to he valid the British 
Gov^fime^*s clailL to tHght of interferenq^ in‘''«[yie “gd^ernaftce of the States 
on tltt^ gtlfcid of Tisage, sufferance and other^ausll.L doing so, they have 
emplcfced ™kj^^guage of plainness in preferen^ to th^ pTiarseology of occidental 
diploimcy, w(Kh eastern peoples are obliged to hold td be about a shade darker 
than tn^t ‘orienral diplomacy* of wh'ich the political virtuos s of the West have found 
it so prc^table habitually to make fun As an Indian I have lead that passage of the 
Butler report with no pleasure or prulcj^ Conservative in sympathies thougli liberal 
in opinion, and with a patriotic pride in 4|jg_ continued existence of at least some part 
of the Motherland under indigenous 1 ule®fl|..(has been to me a pain and humiliation 
to see the relative jiosuion-, of the Indian States and the Bntisli Government bluntly 
stated as the exclusively British Butler Committee has done. And#t is inconceivable 
to me that a solitary Ruling Piiuce proud of the traditions which are his heritage could 
, have helped feeling mortified and chagrined by the lowering of their status necess- 
arily involved m the Committee's finding as well as language May it be faintly 
hoped that the more thoughtful among them have begun to lealize what a bad 
b.irgam they made when they asked for this Committee and hoped for so much from 
the costly advocacy of their cause by Sir Leslie Scott ? 

The Greatest Mischief 

Sir Harcourt Butler and his colleagues have dealt a blow at India, for which 
they deserve and must receive the pondemnation. And for this the 
Princes of the btanding Cominit^»^yKa|fC^^ must share full responsi bility. 
They are partners in guilt, say so without meaning disrespect. 
All that IS intended tojjp coniiQtifi»>arf?P impliea by the rrew-fangled theory of ‘direct 
relationship with thelSiiwn’ was stated in t^e most naked form by Sir Leslie Scott 
in the following passage . ;V'I * 

The Brilisli Goveriwnbnt^/ paramoinjS^o-ver has underlaken the defence of all 
the States and therefore to remain in India whatever military and naval forces 
may bft.requisite to enable it to discharge tnat obligation. It cannot hand over these 
forces tetany other government — to a far foreign power such as France or Japan ; to 
a dominion government such as Canada or Australia, nor even to British India. 

The legal soundness of this proposition was examined by the Nehru Committee 
which included lawyers of the eminence of ^ndit Motilal Nehiju,. ^ir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and Sir Syed AH Imam, by Sir SivaswajW Aiyar and Sir Raniaswami Aiyar, 
lawyers of equal distinction, and they were tpmnimdus in rejecting it. 

One would have thought that the Butler Committee, a responsible body charged 
with a momentous duty, would have deemed it necessary to examine opinions such 
as this and demonstrate their unsoundness before deciding in favour of the contrary 
dpetrine. But will any reafler of par.igraphs 58 of the report point to me what wei- 
ghty argument preceded it ? A contrast between the more or less summary disposal 
of this, easily the most crucial and vital of all the issues submitted to its arbitrament, 
and the anxious consideration bestowed upon less maiefial points on which the com- 
mittee could not or would not' see eye to eye with Sir Leslie Scott, would not have 
failed to arrest the attention of even a casual reader of this most unsatisfactory reftort. 
Might it be that this method of reporting suited an exclusively British committee I vlfc ? 
At all events, the committee cannot in reason blame our countrymen if they shoiildB|> 
inclined to such an inference or conclusion. 

Law apart, I approach the consideration of the question as an Indian concerned in 
Jihe well-being and advancement of the Motherland and I say this. I am for the Prin- 
ces and their treaty rights. But if this were to mean the perpetual partitioning of 
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the country as it were, the destruction of its integrity, the continued existence of a 
third party in power backed by an arnny of occu,Jitioa to encourage the Princes to 
render Federated India impossible, then I would deem it ray duty to say, ‘India first, 
treaty rights afterwards * And in taking this position, lam certain that the people 
of the States will be with me and not with their obstructive Princes. It rests wholly 
with the Princes whether they will have their own people and the whole body of their 
countrymen with them or against them. Tne call of duty is clear to my mind's eye. 
Gentlemen, it is also the counsel of wisdom. Here their duty and their interest 
coincide. In the memorable words of Lord Macaulay, the path of duty is also the 
path of wisdom, of national prosperity and of national honour. 

Financial and Economic Questions 
The members of this conference are aware of the claims of the Princes on the 
subject of the ^nancial and economic relations of British India and the States. Sir 
Sivaswami Aiyar’s examination of the question has led him to a conclusion generally 
adverse to those claims The Butler Com nittec has failed them here again, for it has 
done no more than recommend the constitution of an expert committee to ‘inquire into 
(i) the reasonable claims of the state or group of States to a share in the customs 
revenue, and (2) the adequacy of their contribution to imperial burdens.* Speaking as 
a very small tax-payer of British India I would say with the utmost frankness that 
I do not want the tax-payers of the States to be disadvantaged in any manner and to 
any extent because they are subjects of the States If 1 am concerned to see that 
there is no hardship to the tax-payer of British India, I attach still greater weight 
to moral considerations and would sooner pay a rupee more myself than extract a 
quarter of a rupee unfairly from the people of the States. But the case for the States 
is not as conclusive as the Princes would have us believe, and the subject docs 
require to be examined thoroughly by a competent and impartial body, both the 
states and British India agreeing to abide by the result, whether it may or may not 
conform to their preconceived notions. Such examination should include at least 
the following questions : — ( 1) On the basis of consumption, what is the contribution 
per capita of the States and of British India to the cus'oms revenue ? (2) What is the 
contribution per capita of the States and of British India to the cobt of defence, credit 
being given to the former for the tributes paid to the British In ban Government as 
well as for the maintenance of imperial service troops? (3) What other adiiistments 
have to be made in order to arrive at a conclusion fair to both parties ? (4) In the 
result, does equity require the grant of relief to the States or an increise of their con- 
tribution to the cost of defence? I have explicitly stated both possiblities, for, 
obviously, neither party ought to take the position of ‘heads we win, tails you lose.’ 

One word more on this question will perhaps be permitted to me. It is that there 
is, so for as I have been able to inform myself, no foundation whatsoever for the 
suggestion that because there are thice Indian members in the Government of India 
and there is an elected majoiity in the Legiblativc Assembly the interests of the 
States have been prejudiced. I am not an enthusiast for protection any more than 
I am a fanatic for free trade, and I have already staged without ambiguity or 
equivocation that I do not want the States to suffer for the sake of British 
India. But I am covinced that in dealing with fiscal questions the Indian members 
of the Government of India as well as the majority of the Assembly acted honestly 
according to their view of what the interests of the country and the merits of the 
question demanded, and it was not in their minds even remotely to snatch an unfair 
advaiitage at the expense of unrepresented territories. The suggestion m this behalf 
of His Highness the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, and the more direct 
statement of the foreign Ministei of Patiala, I repudiate as being unfounded and 
unfair. It struck me when I read what they wrote, that they sought to make 
debating point more than to establish a probable case. 

Princes’ Expenditure on the Committee 
My last word on the Butler Committee is to ask the members of the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes what relief they have got for the many — per- 
haps very many — lakhs of the money of their poor subjects they wasted on this 
precious committee. What did the mountain in labour produce ? It will be a solid 
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contribution equally to the promotion of public morality and to the cause of consti- 
tutional reform in the States if full and properly audited accounts of all moneys spent 
by and on behalf of the Princes upon or in connection with the Butler Committee, 
in India and in England, were to be published along with a statement of the con- 
tributions of inrlividual States. It will be still more enlightening if we could know if 
in a single State which has made a contribution, the money had to be or was voted 
by a legislative council. The money inevitably came from the revenue of the 
States concerned, that is to say, from the pockets of the poor tax-payers. Do these 
people exist for no higher pur[)ose than to make involuntary payments for the 
fancies and luxuries and I must add mistakes of a few Princes ? I had it from a great 
personage, ‘How long ran this bleeding of the poor in the Indian States continue*? 
During the last ten years 01 fifteen, the revenues of not a few States have shown 
an enormous increase. And this is cited as evidence of good government. But it 
has to be shown how this increase has been obtained. Has there been a propor- 
tionate improvement in the economic condition of the people ? What is their 
average annual income, what is the cost of living, and what is the incidence of taxa- 
tion ? When as Sir James Meston he was Lieutenant-Governor of the province from 
which I come, Lord Meston told me that Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal 
remarked to him that the two essential conditions of a successful revolution were 
the presence side by side of hungry masses and discontented classes I do not know 
whether Her Highness repeated this to any of her fellow-rulers of States. Gentle- 
men, living as wc do in the davs of Piinces’ Protection Acts and Public Safety 
Ordinance, with Russia and Bolshevism on the Government’s brain, should it be 
necessary, if it be jiriKhmt, lor one to inquire whether the Government of British 
India or the Rul(;rs of Slates have satisfied themselves that j: ithcr of these predis- 
posing causes to that which all equally dread, exists in their ^•espective territories and 
that in Russia itself there were no political or economic reasons for the great upheaval 
— T-ord Chelmsford when he was Vireoiy referred to it as a catastrophic change 
which must be a warning to the people of India — which made an end of Crardom and 
many other things besides ? The wreckage that once was flourishing kingdoms or 
powerful empires, with which the world is strewn and of which history speaks trumpet- 
tongued ought to be a serious warning to governments and sovereigns, to dictators 
and despots. If it is not well — 

Government of the States 

I now come to the internal government of the States, the subject in which the 
members of this conference are, I assume, more immediately concerned. If I 
understand your position aright, gentlemen, none of you want to see the States 
wiped out and converted into British provinces If you did, I frankly state that I 
should not be here. But you do not It were unnatiiial if you did. How can any people 
wish to exchange indigenous for foreign rule ? It is true, it is said, that the 
Swaraj you enjoy is not the Swaraj you and we equally wish for viz., 
‘government of the jieople, for the people, by the peop’e The aim and 
endeavour of this conference is to bring about a transformation of the character 
and constitution of the government of the States, such that it may approximate to 
the ideal defined by Abraham Lincoln in the historic phrase I have quoted. Both 
in British and Indian India constitutional Government is the desideratum. All 
reformers are working to this end. Wc further want a union of States and pro- 
vinces under one central n.itional Government constituted on a federal basis. The 
Princes will be where they are, but as constitutional rulers, loved and respected 
the more and served the better for assuming such a character far more honourable 
than their present role of despots over their people but subordinates of a foreign 
bureaucracy as thev are for all practical purposes. Then will be no necessity for 
them to compromise their dignity before every officer of the political department, 
whereas if the Butler Committee’s recommendation be carried into effect their 
last state will be worse than the first and they will be the victims of a remedy worse 
than the disease. Surely, gentlemen, if the sovereign of the mighty British Empire 
can be a constitutional monarch, secure in his position only because he is constitu- 
tional, whereas the despotic emperors of the continent have been rooted out, our 
Princes cannot urge with even a show of reason that that will involve a lowering 
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of their status. I will bow low before a constitutional Ruler who will share his 
power with his loyal subiects acting through their chosen representatives in the 
legislature I shall have no use for one who would enjoy and exercise unbridled 
power over subjects who to him exist only for paying taxes and obeying his decrees 
right or wrong. Loid Ripon declared nearly fifty years ago that public opinion 
ought to be the irresistible and unresisted master of the Government of India. It 
ought to be no less so of the governments of the Stales It is not so now ; that is 
why you and I are in this conference to co-operate to make it so. Is it difficult for 
any one, for even a Ruling Prince, to imagine how poweiful a support to the cause 
of Swara] for India would have been a State endowed with representative Govern- 
ment presided over by a constitutional Ruler, and how great a hindrance are the 
States as they are, far behind even the alien bureaucratic government of Rritish 
India alike in the recognition of the people’s rights and in efficiency of administration. 
This is the melancholy, I had said the tragic aspect of the Indian situation. 

REtORM.S THAT CAN NOT WAIT 

I do not wish it to be ‘understood that I mean that all States and every State 
are misgoverned. I am sure thar such a generalization would be far from being 
true and would be unjust to some of the Ruling Princes, who are accomplished anil 
enlightened men who understand the problem of government very well and labour 
hard in the furtherance of the jniblic welfare. The fact must be admitted, too, 
that in recent vears an increasing, though still a very small number of Rulers have 
introduced in their States the beginnings of representative insiitiitions. Education 
has made fairly good progress in a few States, theie is efficient administration in 
some I make my acknowledgment to those Rtileis and the governments of those 
States. Rut even there the legitimate 1 ights ol the people aic insufficiently recog- 
nised and there is less of llie subslance than the semhfincc of const nutional gov- 
ernment. I am prepared to recognise tlial a fully dt v( loped system of resjionsible 
government may not be immediately feasible in many States —- 1 shall revert to this 
point presently — but in all States and every State cerlam reforms are indispensable 
and inevitable, they cannot wait and must lie immediately mtrodiicetl. What they 
are has been sufficiently indicated in your resolutions of the first session and in the 
utterances of many of your spokesmen as well as by the public men of British India. 
But as the demands have not yet been conceded in any State, they will bear re- 
petition and I shall state them in my own way. 

I. — A declaration of fundamental rights in the form of a proclamation by the 
Ruling Prince recognizing the right of free speech, free press, free association, security 
of person and of properly, and judicial trial 

[This includes the absolute cessation of banishment of people from States and 
the confiscation of properly by the mere fi.il of the Prince ] 

(2) The abolition of hrfinr or forced labour. 

(3) The separation of judicial from executive functions and an independent 
judiciary, the Ruler retaining only the preiogative of pardon and mercy and never 
acting as a court of appeal. 

(4) Local Self-Government including village panchayats and uiral and municipal 
boards with majorities of elected members and elected chairmen 

(5) Legislative Councils with majoiiiics of elected members and with at least 
the same powers as arc exercised by the councils in British India. 

(6) No law shall be passed except by the legislature. 

(7) The Ruler’s private purse shall be absolutely separate from the state budget, 

[It should be fixed at not more than 10 per cent of the revenues in any Stale 

and in any circumstances andHiny excess shall have to be voted by the legislature. 

(8) Cabinet government presided over by the Ruling Prince 

[In the -more advanced States there should be responsible government in the 
sense in which this term is understood. In other States, representative government 
at the start, leading up to responsible government within a period of ten to fifteen 
years.] 

(9) Free elementary education to all subjects of the State of both sexes. 

[An irreducible minimum of 10 per cent of the revenues of the State should be; 
spent on education every year and in all circumstances.] 
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(10) An irreducible minimum of 10 per cent of the revenues of the State to be 
spent upon public health and medical relief. 

(11) Economic survey to be followed by systematic measures of economic develop- 
ment both in rural and urban areas. 

A Federal Constitution 

These reforms leading up to responsible government in the States combined 
with responsible government in British India, will facilitate a Union of States and 
Provinces under a Federal Government for the whole of India, each of the bigger 
States and of the Governor’s provinces forming a unit The essentials of the future 
Government of India have been thus described by a great authority on constitutional 
problems : — 

li) India must have a rigid constitution ; (2) federalism must be the watch- word 
of the constitution ; (3) State and provincial autonomy ; (4) residuary powers in the 
central government ; (5) Indian States must have the same status as separate 
provincial units ; (6) no separate electorates ; (7) two chambers in the central 
legislature ; (8) the lower one must he on the basis of population, and the upper one 
on the basis of the provinces and Stales as units. 

Supreme Court 

To these I would add the establishment of a supreme court not merely to act as 
a Courl of Appeal, at least to reduce substantially the work that goes to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, b.tt to act as the supreme federal judicial tribunal 
to decide all disputes of a constitutional nature referred to it, (1) between the federal 
government and the government of a province and another, 01 a State, (ii) between 
one province and another, or between one State and anothei or between a province 
and a State, (lii) in all questions of the interpretation of the constitution, and (iv) in 
disputed points of succession in States. The little experience that 1 could acquire of 
the Government of India as the deciding authority in a dispute to which it was itself 
a party, does not encourage me to invest it with authority to act as judge in such 
causes. In the interim, it is worthy of consideration whether the Chamber of Princes 
should not be given the power to decide inter-State disputes and disputed points 
of succession, the decision being subject to the approval of the Viceroy and Governor- 
General. 


Is Federation Immediately Feasible ? 

The scheme of constitution for a self-governing India which was drawn up after 
much deliberation by the able patriots who formed the commi'tee of the All-Parties 
Conference, has received a larger volume of support from the whole country than any 
other in recent years. But it has been attacked from two ends — by the advocates 
of sovereign independence and severance of connection with Britain for not going 
far enough, and by reactionaries — chiefly communal zealots — for going too for or for 
not conceding to par'icular communities what they think is their due. The scheme has 
been attacked from a third quarter as well. Certain reformers belonging to the States 
who are keenly — and rightly — discontented with the lot of people there object to 
wait for a federal union until a new government of British India has had time to 
negotiate with the Rulers of Stales the terms on which they wiiJ be willing to come 
into the union. Two of these critics are Messrs. Hosakoppa Krishna Rao and D. V. 
Gundappa of Mysore. They have expressed a sense of disappointment — the former 
in language that does not suffer for lack of vigour and strength — at the conclusion 
reached by the Nehru Committee. They are keen that we should start with a federal 
constitution. I find that your own Conference at first session did not go quite 
as far. You defined your ‘chief aim and objecr as ‘the attainment of responsible 
government for the people in the Indian States through representative institutions 
under the aegis of their rulers’ and stated in a later resolution that ‘for the speedy 
attainment of Swarajya for India as a whole, the Indian States should be brought 
into constitutional relations with British India and the people of the Indi.an States 
should be assigned a definite place and an effective voice in all matters of common 
concern in any new constitution that may be devised for the whole of India.’ Sir M. 
Visveswaraya defended the Nehru Committee— in a way — when he said at Trivan- 
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drum in January ; ‘For the time being they do not wish to associate themselves too 
closely with their poorer relations, the Indian States subjects, lest they should 
introduce complications and create obstacles in the way of achieving their own ends. 
This is an attitude which is not only understandable but also one with which we 
should deeply sympathise. We should not embarrass them in any way m their 
efforts to secure the dominion form of government*. I was not a member of the 
Nehru Committee but I am sure I speak their mind as well as the mind of the people 
of British India as a whole when I say that we look upon you, people of the States, 
not as ‘poorer relations’ but as fellow-countrymen and fellow-workers, as comrades 
in a common cause — the sacred cause of the freedom and the honour of our Mother- 
iand and of every part thereof 

If the Nehru Committee did not go faither than they did, the reason is to be 
sought, not in their lack of appreciation of the importance of federation, but in the 
circumstances of the case. Remember, gentlemen, the wise saying ‘the best is the 
enemy of good’. The States being still under autocratic rule, is a federal constitution 
immediately feasible ? While you of the States and we of the provinces shall labour, 
without giving rest to ourselves or peace to our Rulers, for attaining responsible 
government for either and both, we should at the same time not allow the larger 
question of federal union to recede into the background 

Mv definite suggestion IS that a joint committee of the most important political 
organizations of ^ritisli India and the Indian States — i e., of the Indian National 
Congress, the National Lihci.il !•'( deration of India and the Indian .States Peoples* 
Conference — I imjiartiallv leave out all communal bodies — should be brought into 
being to delibeiaic upon <ind ])ut forward a scheme of federal constitution for India, 
and to work for its maternlisaiion I would at the same time lake the liberty 
of siiggn'sting respectfully to the Ruling Piinces to invite a few leading public men 
of British India and some of then own most prominent men to confer with them 
as to the best means of liringing abou* a federal union with the minimum of difficulty 
and the maximum of advantage to all the parties concerned and with the least 
avoidable delay. I would again say to die Ruling I’rmces with the utmost respect 
but the great emphasis that their best fi lends and sincerest well-wishers will be found 
no to the Indian Civil Service or in tt c Political Department or among Englishmen 
in general in India or England, hut among their own countrymen, flesh of their flesh 
and bone of their bone, ctjually among their own loyal subiects and among the public 
of British India It is tins tuith which they have to impress upon themselves. This 
done, all else will be comparatively easy Given co operation between the States 
and the provinces, Swaraj must he ours as surely as to-morrow’s sun will rise in the 
east. 


SECOND AY— 26th MAY 1029 

Butler Report Condemned 

The Indian States Peoples’ Conference reassembled on the next day in the after- 
noon under the presidency of Mr. C. Y Chintamani and adopted resolutions which inter 
aha expressed sorrow at the death of Lala Lajpat Rai, condemned the method and 
manner in which the Butler Committee conducted its proceedings exclusive of the 
people from the Slates who were not given facilities to lead evidence and also condemn- 
ing the Committees’ recommendation stating that the States’ relation towards the 
Crown should be directly through the Viceroy and not through the Government of 
India, the latter as a sinister move for the partition of India into two parts with 
divided allegiance for it would have mischievous effect upon the progress of the 
country as a whole and Sta^s in particular and also on the ground that it sought 
to retard the progress towaids self-government in India and delay the establishment 
of responsible Government in the Stales and prolong irresponsible bureaucratic 
Government in British India and autocratic Government in the States. The Con- 
ference therefore opposed all the recommendatior s of the Butler Committee as 
having a tendency contrary to the attainment of self-government in India at an 
early date on the bnsis of Fedeial union of autonomous States and provinces. 

Mr. SATYAMURTI, supporting the resolution, declared that the Princes* claim 
for direct relation towards the Crown was historically unsound and geographically im- 
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possible. Some States had relatioas with the Government of India (East India 
Company) before the Crown. Further, the Crown in political phraseolog^y meant 
sovereign authority of the country and not the monarchical head since this would 
be impossible in the event of a Republic. He failed to appreciate the Princes' logic 
resulting in their faith in and the solicitude of the Viceroy for Princes against the 
Governor-General'in-Council anJ appealed to them to dispel the distrust from their 
minds against British Indians who were fully sympathetic of the Butler Committee 
report. Is the fight against Swaraj with the Princes the last trench in the bureau- 
cracy’s fight ? 

United National Demand 

The Conference adopted a resolution for the furtherance of United National 
demand through the co-operation of political organizations in British India and 
States by the formation of a joint National Committee. 

Another resolution opined that the proposals of the Buder Committee to transfer 
the control of affairs of Smtes to the Viceroy wis de'^rimenral to the best interest of 
States and demanded that the Governor-General should not be in charge of any 
portfolio of the Government of India, but he be placed in a position of detachment. 

The Conference regretted the intcrf*ren:e with the rights of association, meeting, 
free speech and free press and securuy of peison and propet ty an 1 urged these 
should be publicly acknowledged by the Princes through a proclamation and neces- 
sary legislation. 


The Labour Enquiry 

The Conference also urged that the terms of the Whitley Com -nission should be 
widened for investigation of conditions of Laljour in the Stales. 

The Conference condemned certain Slates* policy of repression including those 
of British administered, and sympathised with the victims. Other resolutions 
embracing a variety of subjects were also adopted. 

Mr Chintamani’s Concluding Remarks 


In concluding the session, Mr. Chintamani reiterated the condemnation of the 
Butler Committee’s mischievous recommendation to divide India into two parts with 
a view to help Imperialism and quoted Lord Curzon’s words for double function, 
administration and exploitation, and encourage the Princes to remain autocratic. 


Me ssages 

The following messages were read to the Conference on the opening day : — 

Lord Olivier’s Message 

Lord Olivier’s Message read : “I entirely concur with the views of the Butler 
Committee that in the event of there being manifested among the subjects of the 
Indian Princes widespread popular demand for constitutional change, the Paramount 
Power would be bound to suggest such measures as -would satisfy the demand whilst 
respecting the Princes’ privileges. 

Mr. Lansbury 

Mr. Lansbury’s message slid : “Hope the gathering will be very successful, result- 
ing in united action throughout India for bringing^about such a federation as will 
secure unity of government, unity of action and raising of the standard of life of the 
people in that great country.” 


Sir W. Rutherford 

Sir W. Rutherford, M. P. in his message stated ; “In the good fight to end 
authocracy and introduce representative and popular Government into Indian States, 
my best wishes for success. 
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Mr. Polak 

Mr. Polak wired : “Wish every success to the Conference** 

After the messages were read the President rose to deliver his address. During 
the course of his address Mahatma Gandhi aecompained '.by other Congress leaders 
entered the Hall amidst cheers and sat next to the President. 

Col. Wedgwood'S Message 

Colonel Wedgwood in a telegram to the President of the All-India States 
Peoples’ Conference expressed the hope that the Conference will continue the good 
work in arousing Indians and the British to a sense of responsibility for the liberation 
of India in Indian States. 



The House of Lords Debate 

On the Government of Indian States 

On the !>fh Dn‘nmhiir lUJS Lord Olivier had jjiveii Notice to ci!! .I'l oii ).i to 
questions arising m rejj'ird to the government ol Indian States no for.n>ng puls of 
any Provinces of liruish India ; to ask His Maiesty's Goveinmci whether they 
have in view any scheme for dealing wi'h sucli questions concurrently a i I i'o*5btstcnily 
with any amen Imen^s of the Constitution of British Indian Govern unit thu may 
commend themselves to I’aihainent in the outcome of the Inquiiy now being made 
by the Commission whu'h has been appom e I undei the Governme a- if In ha \rt ; 
and to move for Papers. 

The noble Loid said • My Lor is, ye^’erlay evening the noble Eail die Leadet of 
the Liberal Party, looking low. irds this Bench, expressed his apprehension that question^, 
were put down on the Paper for the purp ‘se of airing liie kn )wle Ige of the noble 
Lords who put them down I should like to assure tlie noble Earl that I do not nse 
to-day for the purpose of airing any knowledge that I possess on tlie subject of (he 
government of In<li.i, and it is unnecessuy to do so, because at the r>glit hand of the 
noble Earl sits the noble M.iiquess [lord Re id mg] an! on the olhet side anothci 
noble Lord, both of whom hive much gn a. er knowledge thin I hav * of Indian 
affairs and of the inaitets t<j which I desire to call attention, whicli are matters, in my 
opinion, ol public importance 

Even before the last Government of India Act was diawn up it had become evident 
that developments would arise, .ind were likely m *he future further to arise, out of 
that ConstiLLi'ion, winch woul 1 lead to the necessi'y of reconsidcri ng the relation 
of Indian Stales to the In ii.in Government, and I think I am right in saying that, 
arising out of die views of the Government of India, my noble friend Lord Chelmsford 
almost inirne li.itelv took up the policy of so newhat altering the relations of certain 
Indian Rulers with the Indian Government That is to say, they began to substitute 
direct rclaiions for tlie lelationship of the Indian Princes and the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and in a considerable number of Slates th-it alteration has been made an I I 
imagine ih.at alter.ition of relations is still in consideration with regard to the others 
It was obviously a reason ible and necessary development because the more the 
Provincial Governments becauie constituiioii.il (iovernmen's resting upon a elective 
basis and h.iving Ministers i-id Cabineis responsible *o the electors, tiie more difficult 
would It be for the Indian States to at reju the p isitmii of leporting to Provincial 
Governmenis, especially if the 1 esponsibihtics of the Governor of the Province itself 
were transferred ill any respect to the councils Th it beginning of the alteration of 
the relations has been set on f lot 

Further, it became obvious that if the purjioses and the ideas with which the 
Statutory Commission was set up — namely, of a further division of the Inilian Govern- 
ment — were pursued in the direction m which almost all iliose in India who advocate 
constitutio I'll reform vlcsirc, that is of delegating a goo 1 deal of the responsibility of 
the Secretary of State and some of the lesponsibility of the Governor-General to the 
Assembly, in tliat case, again, the position of the Rulers, of Inhan States with regard 
to the Government oflnlui would be materially change 1, anti as regards many of 
their interests — interests of defence, interests of customs and of railw.iys, all those 
matters which are now de ilt with by negonalioii between the Viceroy an I the Indian 
States — it would become a question assuming that ther»j* were responsibility in the 
Assembly, of an Assembly resoon-iible not to the In ban States but to a totally 
different constituency The Inhan Rulers have shown themselves to be very keenly 
awire of that. They have moved in the muter and indicated their view that in 
any development of the Cons'itution of Indii they must not be placed. in any respect 
under the control of an elec<c I \sscmbly to which they did not contribute and 
that they did not desire any alteration of their present relations and responsibilities 
between themselves and the Crown. 

Arising out of that the Government of In.lin would give considerable consideration 
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to what, af[er all, is a necessary devolopmoiu There is one step in those developments. 
A Committee w.is sittincj' uiuler So H iict)'i» Ihiilei, vvhii*h took the very necessary 
first step of .is''ei ..ii'nnkj wmii wu. 'ii^ iret v.inl cd rei itions between the 

princjp.il bi (i.iii 'stiteia.ul JIi, *\1 < < lOver inient That Committee has been 

silling for some inne an 1 tlie fpie-, r)o of i he ronsMtulional position which w.is the 
bist to be r]t\i!c I no iJie co is"in:! mil [) )-»i ion of iho-,'*, hiflian Rulers in relation to 
His Maiesty’s ( lOv^unimeni in In In, h u been s'li fie ! and indeed argued by Counsel 
with V ei V gre II .ibiliiv 'rin'pii* ol die ne i s>„irv prepaianon is proceeding, but 
1 subini! TO voiir loisUhiris tint in in opmiaii i* is i vmv small part of the pieparalion 
tliai n it-quired t )r th ■ < o.isider.i ion of ihn veiy gieiL suhiect. It is going to be a 
very grea snbiect and no out' r.ni conceal fiom himself the recognition of the fact 
that now tlnit we iiavc emhiilce I noon thu pidi of In ban constitutional reform this 
eouinry, wi'h ,dl Us u'soon-.ibiliiics, )j is codi.idc'-d iipoii a course involving respoiu 
sibiiities, wineh are perhaos verv mu h w idci th.in inanv ol the imblic recognise 

Sir IJ.n ( onri lUidei’s t oni.in .et ded'io'ilv wch about 105 direcily-represenfed 
States and about ano her J2ri of i j ne K u pn n c I S'aies Hut, ;is your Lordships 
know, there nie about 560 SmU'-, a) n , I posnion an I the future relations 

of iho'sP States repi eseine I in i|u: C 1 1 n’oer otl’riu'cs 01 witli th*' problem of the 
^ '/iv.i.vuen: What I am asking His 

iVlajesty 3 Goveinnieiu is wire Im uiey li.u'.* in view any scheme for flcrilmg with 
tJiose questions, widi winch we ou^h' to h in some measute prep ited to deal, I 
submit, n antirip.uuiii of auv fiiid'-ig ilui may be male by Sn Jolui Simon’s Com- 
mission^ If we^ aie no’ bcfoieh ind m il.c ririUer any consideration of the future 
Indian Constitution mils' ag.im suff i len co -.1 'trdile tlelav wliile those difficult 
problems of fitting the Indian b'a'es ,n o 1’. i> loa are b 1 g considcied 

1 am not going to advo .lie an\ mcvs 01 oomions of my own uji'in ilie subject 
I would like to quo.e Sir Mal< olm H ulev, .in In b.in jiubla seivant, for wliose 
ability and iniidligen^e every one nho kuows him 1. is the liighesl possilile respect 
During the ilis( iHsions in the f.egisl.i ive Ab-.'..rnb]y 01 the subject of Dominion 
self-government for India, Sir Malcolm Hail-^v s.ii 1 tint the eiovermnenl of India 
would like to know 

whether the States would (ontiiiue ,is lK*rciofoic to de il wuli the (iovei nor- 
(jeneral 111 Council who is responsible to ihe Tbitisli Ihitliamcni or wiili llie Exe- 
cutive (government rrspoiiiiblvi ic) th'' In Ii,in L< gisliiufc ” 

That is the sort of (juest.on which n:cessanly .oiscs, an], so fat as I atn aware, 
we are taking no steps to infoim Parli.im mt <n to inform pablr oomion, cither in 
India or licie, <is to what lines might (jt)ssiblv be taken in reg.ird to the m ifter 

Very great qnes ions are mvoKc* 1 . i'libi of .nl' ilune .ite directly iho feelings 
ami lionour of the Indian Rulers tIiemsc!ve-> and their own dmcrmintition as to 
what they will agree to an I what tiiey will jio' agiee to I’lien thme -ire questions 
wiih regard to the subsi liaiy St i Cb, wlimher, .and if so how, the Ii*d»an Princes 
other uaU's coiil 1 ])e fitic I ,is legitd- Ail Inlia ioieiests into any kind 
of federation, an 1 m regard to wh.ii. interests they Aou'fi coi'inae not to hive 
direct relations wuii the Assembly but Wiiulvl con' mie, ]j '^.'^ibly, to have diiect 
relations with His Majesty through the Secretary of St.i'c forindii I apjirchend 
It would not, or it might not. be possible for them to coiuimre to h.ive those relations 
whicli they now have with the Viceroy through a constilulionally responsible 
fjOvenior-Geiicial or the Secretary of S'ate foi Indi i in Council as at present 
consuiuted. Some alteration, it seems to me, will have to be made with regard to 
those lelations. That is a general consututio lal ques' ion, and I want to know what 
steps His Majesty s Cjovernmi nl are taking to set on foot the consideration of those 
questions either in coiisiiltatioii ivith the (loverament of India or by a reference to 
1 ^ 'Tiy n'>bie^ fnen I lias been in luce l to promise to set up. I 

think that the general consideration of such a question iniglit be suit.ible for sucli 
a Committee to undertake. It is analogous to the question of the constitutional 
changes that may be recommended by the Simon Commission, which it has been said 
would be referred to sudi a Joint Select Committee 

Beyond that there are very wide questions vvith regar 1 , if I may say so, to the 
international constitutions of the States ; whether and how you are going to fit 
Slates constituted as at present into an Indian (Government in which the whole of 
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British Infli.i IS govonieil (in reiiicscnt.inve constitutioii il lines Maiiv of ihe Indian 
Princes are extremely able an 1 cxMcmelv men an'l we h.'ive tbe higliest 

admiption tor them ; bui on nit i aoin ib' re have I)oeii veiv snong reasons for 
thinking that liulian Stales wete i.ol in all lesuc 's well govciii'nl, and in a irnnonty 
of cases we can {)oint to certain iiiiMniis wbere it h is been ilu defiiii e <)|)M)ion of 
the Viceroy tlnii the Slates wiie nof wi il govern 1 an I st)ino s’ glu iiveiv’t a ion has 
had to be niadt 'Ihai arises fiom the res r jnsibil wliica the (hivernmeiiL 
of India has foi the good goverameut o( the S* I'e., That lespo .sibiliiy is 
acknowledged and cannot be denie 1 

I would like to quote from a vliv i n|jotiani 1)< -snin'l) of mv noble fiiend l.oid 
Keading’, in which he very pc i 'meodv si i lo.lli i is own \ lews wra leg ird to the 
obligations of His Maiestv*''i ( on '. ■ aineii' an I dmi iigh's Wi h regard to Indian 
Rulers He said ' 

‘‘1 be light of (lu Ih'tish (h)vcin ne.ii in ct v'-ii'* in the in*et n d d'fi i of Indian 
Slates IS another instaiK'e (T the cons' qa' a' is n< i c,' ndv involve 1 la 'he sn])ii*'nacy 

of the Bri'ash Crown Ihit the 'itiad a » ’« s-, thia lu (\'eiud-,< nii'vwdiifh 

the Ruling Pi mces ciqov is fine uiirnt ilv 'o dw ;aoiec 'i g Power of die Hritish 
Govi inment, :i' vl where Impend i.i ('Us . aie (.» ^nu I 'ii the gener d welf.ue of 
the people of a State n senomlv an l g* • vonslv ifte* 'e 1 bv thi a. non of ns (/overn- 
ment it is wah (lu Pirainonin Pow' i 'hi 'h n’ i ai c le p’las b 'ny o* taking 
remedial nction, if ofi i ssii , must he Mu \ o \ ■ "ig de 'tees of m'crn il '-oven ignt v 
winch the Rulers enjoy are dl suiiji i .» ‘i,< On exin'"'. bv the Pit i noiint Power 
of this responstbdiiy *' 

That w’as a vei y Me ir sta'emeiu oi P'c nin of mv lu^iilc iru nd ■ he Maiqiiess 
of Reading, an 1 n implies that His Mips'y’s (hu i .'iieiv fl mi, on acoonnt of 
the sovereignly of the Piinces, wove th.ir re-.aon‘.'b!'i' y for the inleinal affairs of 
a State 

Most, if not all of these i'rm njialihes ;iic a’biit irv an 1 absohPe Hovet nmenfs. 
Kverytliing dc oe'uls upon the au'O'ranc wall of ih-* Sivcrtie’n Wi a rtg.ii 1 to the 
laws, with tegnid to J.e adrntmstration of 'even'i- ,, widi regai 1 (o the apo iiaimcnt of 
lustires and with regaid lominy ni’t'iis whu h m oar owoi Const itiit too h ive been 
taken out of the power of the Sovereign -tho-c mi fers aic diere abs 'drcly wiiliin 
the power of th.e Sovereign, an 1 arc b.d^lc, an l so a '• mies subj’n't, to .ibusc. That 
IS a position winch is vciv keenly ie''ogaisc 1 Iiy a g.e it nu nber of th- ladi in subjects 
of those Princes, and we have rei emU 1, i I m Kngl in 1 a 1 )e;ailatioa he ided by 
Ramchandra Das, a vcjy distiagiiishe i Inihin svrv i,n, winch pu' forward in a 
temperate inan'H r some of (he • ri’i isnia whu.h 'hey have to m ikc upon the preseni 
Coiistitulions of Indian SiaiCs whu h it a h r luugoveiiunenl always possible and 
sometimes ineviiable When you are reconstituting the whole ft aau^'.v ark of Indian 
government and .ue loasldcnng the question how tar the gov aameii' of the Indian 
States ran be filled into th.e fiaincu’ork, I thnik it wall he foun l impossible to dis- 
regard the qiics'ion ris to whether the .iiuoiTauc povvei of lire Pri ices should not 
in some degree be reUncitd and delegated Th.it question will arise, and I do not 
express any opinion iijion i« nnselt 

rhroughnni the whole of the British la ban States th.u is the opinion of those 
who are advocating consti'uLional rcfoim, and unquestionably iL is the view of many 
who are aiMocating constitution il reform in the Indian States tliemsc'ves A question 
was asked in another [dace the other day on this suhjeci, to whu i Lord Wmterton, 
the Unifcr-Sccretai y of State for Indn, gave a reply Questions were being asked 
as to how was it jiossible for the subjects of Indiin Slates to mike theur wishes know 
fo the Governor-General, and Lord Wintert.ui gave a rejily which I shall quote. 

I do not wish to criticise the reply too seveiely. '♦t was given at the end of a long 
string of siipjilemcnt.iry questions and fiossibly was given not with great coiisidera- 
fion. Lord Winierton said : — 

‘‘They can make their position known by wniciig to tlie newspapers, by having 
political meetings, and in various odier wiys That is a question quite distinct 
from whether or not they should be able to give evidence before this ( ’Ommittee.*’ 

The noble Marquess [the M.irquess of Reiding] wil admit that that was a 
sketchy answer. 

It is not altogether open to the subjects of Indian Slates to write to the newspapers. 
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We have certainly established considerable protection for the Princes against 
writing in newspapers. The question of whether an article is appropriate or not is 
a difficult subject for decision by a Judge who is the servant of an Indian Prince, for 
his decision might possibly be against the princes. As regards the holding of 
meetings and agitations for constitutional reform in India, I do not know what 
would happen in the more liberal States, but I have a very strong opinion, founded 
upon certain incidents which have occurred, that in some public meetings for 
constitutional agitation would be repressed with some severity. Lord Winierton’s 
reply was really, in its nature, latlicr deiisory and did not deal with the question 
at all. There ought to be, and no doubt there is in so far as tlie Government of 
India exercises its responsibility for good government, some way, when dealing 
with questions of conslitutinnal n form, of getting pul forward reasonable presenta- 
tions in favoui of such reform in the Indian Stales. 

I hope I do not put the matter too strongly I want to have some me tins of getting 
into public consideration reasonable proposils for cons’itiuional reform in the Indian 
States. If those States are to be bi ought into anv kind of federation with the rest 
of India, you may be sine that matter will arise It has .ilready arisen in India and 
IS being strongly agitated by persons there On ih it ground tlieiefore, I also ask the 
noble Lord whether His Majesty’s G^iverninent hive m view any scheme for dealing 
with these qutstions wliich are likely to arise ? 'I'he (jiiestions briefly are these : 
First of all, what is to l)c the relation of the Indian States and the Indian Princes in 
any revised Constitution with an Indian Assembly oi with llis Majesty the King ? 
Secondly, in any such federated constitution will it he jiossiblc for His Majesty’s 
Government to maintain in Its fulness the present absolute autocracy of the Indian 
Princes ? It is a vciy difficult question, but it will have to be consid<*red. I think 
those are the two mam points — what is to be the relation beiwoen ilie Siites and the 
Government, and whether theie is to be any kind of suggestion oi recommendation 
made to Indian Princes with regard to their own Constitution ^ Tha^ is a question on 
which I express no opinion at the present time anti I ask foi no opinion, but I hope 
the noble Viscount recognises — I am sure he docs recognise — th.ii tlio e arc questions 
which have to be dealt with All I ask now is this : Has His Majesty’s Government 
any scheme in contemplation for setting uj) an ajipropnate au'hority or Committee to 
consider these questions in advmce, so that we may have some km 1 of prepara- 
tion and some kind of guid ince to help us in dealing with the ma'tcr when the 
Report of the Simon Commission comes before Pai I lament I beg to move foi 
Pajiers. 

LORI) BARDINOF of Peiishurs* * My Lords, 1 cannot helj> thinking that the 
Motion which lias been put before your Lordships by tlie noble Lord is somewhat 
premature in view of the fact that it is made before tlie publication of the Simon and 
Butler Reports I do not propose to enter into abstruse questions c/ tlie consiitudonal 
reform of the Indian States, but in view of what has been said by the noble Lord 
I should like to say a few worcis uj)on the jiosilion of t!,e Ruling *^*rinoes. In the 
first place I would like to emphasise the fici that llie Rulmg Prinecs are one of the 
most loyal and devoted elements in India. Their loyalty to the King anc to the 
Government is unsurpassed. Although memories arc short nowadays I would like 
to remind your Lordships of the offers made by the Ruling Princes at the outbreak 
of the War — offeis of men, money, hospital ships, aeroplanes and every conceivable 
thing that might be needed These offers were made sjiontancously and they were 
all fulfilled, I may even mention that there was to my knowledge one of the 
Maharajahs who offered to sell all his jewels to provide money for die War. These 
offers, when reported by the Secretary of Slate, evoked great enthusiasm in both 
Houses of Parliament Heavy Sacrifices of men and money were made and no help 
that was ever asked of them was refused. Several of the Ruling Princes led their 
own contingents to «he seat of War 

Since those days, what were in my time in India merely meetings of a certain 
number of Princes under the ffyis of the Viceroy to discuss educational and other 
questions and questions affecting themselves, have develojied into the creation of a 
Chamber of Princes where such questions and their general policy come under 
discussion. They are now a corporate body with definite policies of their own and 
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form an integral part of the machinery of the Government in India Formerly the 
affairs of the Ruling Princes were dealt with by the Government of India or in the 
Derartment. The absuidity of this arrangement induced the ci cation of a separate 
Political Department dealing exclusively with the affairs of the Ruling Piinces and 
under the direct supervision of tlie Viceroy Moreover in recen* years control of 
the Ruling Princes has been grarlually wiihdrawn from the Provincial (»ovcrnnients 
and concentrated under the Political Department of the Government of India. I 
recount these facts to show that while rajnd consihutional progress has been made 
in British India llic Ruling Princes have been slowly developing into a corporate 
body alongside of British India but practically independent of it 

It cannot be denied that the foims of government in British India are more 
advanced than in the native States, but nevertheless the icndency in tliesc States ii> 
towards progress, not unwisely rapid, and in s]>i'e of the cntirisins if the noble Loid 
these States as a whole are well governed and meet the needs of the population 
There are some States sucli as Mysore, whuh really sci ves as a model and could 
not be better administered, course there must be, and will alw.iys be, qaes'ioo'* 
at issue between the Ruling Piinces and the Goveinment of Ir.dia, and these questions 
can well be settled by coufeienccs and by arbitral oi o' her tribunals, but I can 
conceive no step that would be more of a st«*f) barkwaids, ot that would be more 
resented by the Ruling Princes, than any scheme by which they might lie placed in 
a position of subservience to, oi at the mcicy of, (he Legislative Assembly of even 
a Central Government rr of a ITovinoMl G(*vcrnm(‘nt The Goveinment of India, as 
your Lordships are aware, has treaties of alliame and otherwise wuh the Ruling 
Princes. I look forward to the clay when these tre.uie'> wuh a very loyal, patiiotic 
and devoted body may be developed and slrengtliened > the mutual advantage 
of this country and of India. 


The MAJk*(^>^^ESS OF IfFADlSO . Mv Lor Is, tlie subject which has been intro- 
duced by my noble friend is undoubtedly of the utmost impiiitance, but I confess that 
I am a little perplexed as to dic object of raising u at this moment when we have the 
Harcourt Butler Committee dealing especially with some pom's atTecting the Ruling 
Princes and the Simon Commission, at present m India, wliose Report we shall all 
of course await with the greatest interest One wonders at the suggesnon that some 
scheme should be [hU forward by the Goveinmen< at this moment I ptesumc it is 
only intended to be for private discussion an 1 not in any way for pnl)lic debate when 
we have not yet the Report of the Commission oefoie us 1 should have though it 
quite unnecessary to intervene in this debite but for some observations which fell 
from my noble friend. I imagine that he had no intention whatever of reflecting in 
any way upon the Ruling Princes as .i body. 

Lord Olivier : Hear, hear. 

The Marquess of Reading Certain obseiv.itions made by him gave his view of 
the good government in a gieat many States, but on the other hand he did give 
indications which might disturb the Ruling Princes very much My noble friend 
Lord Hardinge, who lias just addressed your Lordships, has de.ilt with some aspects 
of the Ruling Princes’ constitutional position, I would take the opportunity of saying 
that duiing the whole of my experience in India, no more loya’ body could be found 
than the Ruling Princes. Imrd Hardinge spoke of the services they rendered in the 
War and their desire to help in every way During my peiiod of office such questions 
did not arise, but nevertheless there are numbers of considerations that constantly 
arise in which the Ruling Princes might make difficult objections, an 1 I desire to state 
emplialically that I have never found the Princes, speaking of them as a body — there 
may be individual exceptions, of course — slow to rtysognise the necessity of making 
any concession or falling in with any view that might be put by the Government of 
India, founded upon the desire to protect or strengthen India or in <iny way to help 
Indian interests. 


There are, of course, questions affecting their own Stales which are discussed with 
the Viceroy and tire Government of India. Your Lordships are aware that under the 
present Constitution the affairs of the Princes are dealt with by the Governor-General 
in Council — that is, by the Viceroy with the assistance of the Executive Council. 
There is no Minister for the Political Department, but their affairs are dealt with 
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entirely by the Viceroy himself with the assistance of the Political Secretary. Thos( 
of your Lordships who may not be familiar with the constiliiiioml position nr^v nee ^ 
to be reminded that the Departments have their members of the Council wim met' 
in what is the equivalent of a Cabinet with the Viceroy, but the ]>olri<^d .alTaits \ 1 1 
relate to the Princes are dealt with entirely by the Viceroy hHin- If that is to say, 
be has charge of them, instead of then being in the charge of any piriicnlar mem 
It is on account of this procedure that some diffit iiltics suggeslc 1 ihemsclve'' to i v 
Princes in view of an extension of the refoirns 

There is no doubt, as my noble friend truly said, that they are alarmed a i tin 
notion that they rn.iv find themselves dealing with the Ciovern'>r-Cjcnf^i rd m a (ayjnri^ 
( oin posed of the (4overnoi-(TeneraI and Ministers res])onsiblc to die ' ' vc 

A'lscmbly and 'he Council of Slate, or in other woids to the ta n'lal Iml.in Leg'^'a 
fiire, and that they would thus find a change in the posUion tbs the\ 
prcsciT Strictly speaking, of course, this would not be so, hctaiisc thev woiiM sti 
be in relation willi the Governor-General in Council, but at the same mn- the po-sition 
of the Governor-Gem ral would bav(‘ been very inateriallv tlnng< 1. vom Lor 

shijis me aware, the members of the Council aic a])|)ointed by IPs Maiesiy a n an 
responsible to ib.e Kmg and the Biitisti Parlniiiem 

What clnnges, if any, will be made, and whether anv recomnu ndation is to be 
made by the Simon Commission which will affe' t indirectly ilie position oi i le 
Princes, nobody can tell, and I do not at the inoinent intend to sjier id ite upon me 
Report which will m due coiiisc be j)iesen<ed Bu' I do desire to em di isise that t le 
Princes themselves, so far as I am aware — and 1 think I understand ^heir views in I'ns 
matter — wish to maintain as closely as they can relations wnth the Viceroy as f e 
leprescntative of the King They take their stand upon their treaties and they c 1 iim 

that they should have acf css, as they have always bad, to the Vicet ov, ai oriU i to 

put before him anv facts that they desire I can imagine veiy well that if a change 
were to be made in (he appointment of the members of the Council, this would very 
materially affect the posi'ion (if the princes, an I indeed no one can giins iv that tnev 
would have <0 consul' upon their affdrs with the Govet nor-t'iener d -in i Mims eis 
w'bo woul I be rcsnonsible to the Legislative Assc nbly In o' her woi 1 . ihev wouh 
then be subject to die Legislative Assembly, an 1 at present they are no',^ It is true 
that under die Cons'ifution there arc rcs'nctions upon the h'gisla' ion tli i' f m O' 
proposed in the Legislndve Assembly and very definite limitations iijion Me matters 
(hat die Assembly can riise 

Thcie is one other point vvliirb I tlimk I must touch ujion I refer to the ques'ioii 
of the relation of the IVmces to the Paramount Power, in qdicr words to '.he Lro-vn, 
which IS, of course, of tlie utmost importance I do not wish in any way to trave 
outside the scope of this Question bv dilating upon the difficulties that pre.ren; 

parently, to some extent at any rate, may be agitating the mm Is ot tae 


selves and a]ipa 


of 


the 

Princes, blit ih the Despatch that I sent cont.aining the answer to a letter of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad I did atiempt. in conjunction with the Secretary of 
to define the exact position, I think that one special consideration must alwav^, lu 
borne in mind. The Crown is the Paramount Power, and the I have then 

different degrees of sovereignty which vaiy among their numbers Whrn you proceed 
to those that liave no internal sovereignty, you find m my more restnc'ions ‘t-'yl 
tations. but with regard to those go or loo Princes that have undoubted internal 
sovereignty then position is that they administer their own affairs They do not 
course deal with foreign affairs. Those are dealt with by the Governor-General m 
Council, and they include all matters which affect the military position of India oi 
even her position in relation to the air. Here there can be no question that the 
Paramount Power is supreme, and the relations that have been laid down and are 
well understood, and were the subiect of very close search and study before the Des- 
patch was made, are now pretty clearly defined. 

There are, however, some questions which have never been settled and are now 

being discussed before tlie Committee over which Sir Harcoiirt Butler pres’d^ Sir 
Harcourt Butler is specially qualified to preside over that Committee, in that he was 
at one time during his service in India a very able Political Secretary and has also 
been Governor of the United Provinces. The relations are vere definite We do not 
interfere with the internal administration of a State unless there is what is termed 
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gross maladministration. I think it would be unwiae lo attempt to define more 
closely what is meant by that term. It is sufficient to enable the Ciovernor-General in 
Council to intervene when there is a condition of affair^ in the State under a Ruling 
Prince which is one of maladministiation, not merely in one particular instance, but 
of such a character that it can be desf ribed as gr »ss. All these matteis a»-e, as it 
seems to me, very clearly understood at the present momen', but there are (piestions 
which have agnate 1 the Princes, in relation, for cxain|»le, to tariffs, which hace bee.i 
imposed in India and which have made certain difficulties 

I am not going to discuss them, however, because they are the subject of considera- 
(ion, but I must draw attention to what Lord Hardings said with regaial to the 
Princes and the rights that they have in their Ch.imbei of Princes To talk of them 
as a corporite body in the sense in which he used the term is, I tdiink, going a little 
furLl.er than is jnstifie I by d.e Constiiuiion The Cliamher of Pnnees has the powei, 
and indeed the duty, of (iiscussing certain inafiers, but theie are limits, an 1 one must 
always lemcmber that some of the most powerful an I impattant Princes flo not 
attend the Ch imber of I'linces. Thev mike a j)racoce of not arten ling, and coiise 
Hiien ly one can hir«lly siv ihrM vou hav'-e ilie views of all the Prince^ in any resoiii- 
iion passed })y he Chamber ot Piinces Whiieverthe I’lmces miv^ do, I foci sure 
ihn^ they will not desire t ) be place 1 under the ^egislaove As^onbly My impression 
IS that they have never hesitated 10 make that clear, and anyone at all fimilirii with 
die snbiert will tin lei stand thai Indeed, it woiil I abiogafe the rights winch they 
have by reason of the internal sovereignly whe^h they now emoy, quite ap irt from 
Rrinsh India ’1 heir iclations lo RriLts!i Indi.i are si iqily those to winch I Iiave 
lefcrred, and ihcne is no intervention m the internal affnrs oi the S'ate except when 
there is what is teinied gross maladministration My view of the pi ifter is that if the 
(iovernineni were in fact at this moment consideiing any schenu I sliould mngiue 
that they would not make these preliminary discussions 01 considerations jiublic at 
the present moment To do so would be a grievous mistake, and I think a depiiture 
from constitution il practice, when you have the Commission of Sn lohn Simon 
.iclually in India at the present moment 

I feed a little an Kiety aroused by the observations inavle by the noble Lord, who 
reriaiuly did not commit himself to any specific reform but who seemed i > indicate 
sympathy with the view that the internal sovereignly ol llie Princes must be placed 
in some wa\ , by the British Government through die Government cf Indi.i upon a 
ronstiiiitioiril basis That is a very grave (Lpaituie to take, and it involves the 
changing of the sovereignty which the Pnnees at present enioy It may be right 01 
wrong — I am not going to dis^'uss it at the present nifiment — but 1 liope th.it it will 
not be thought, fiom anything which may he said m this debate, th.il tliere is a desire 
on the p.irt of the Government, or at any rate of iiie Party to which I belong, to 
change tlie system of sovereignty under winch the Ruling Prince rules. What we 
have always aimed at in India, as T have undei5<ood and what was meant in the 
various discussions which took place before the Government of India Act was passed 
was that gradually there should be a reform of the Iiulian States bom within the 
States and not 111 any way forced upon them by he Government of India ar the 
British Clown ; that in due course of tune, no doubt a*» wlnat we term wider ideas 
and bioadcr views prevailed, there might be a greater desire for a more constitutional 
form of government within the ruling States. 

What I do wish to emphasise is that I cannot myself conceive that any Government 
would seek to force that upon the sovereign Slates, and indeed it m.iy be a question 
whether they would have the right lo do so under the treaties which exist between 
the Crown and the Princes which gave the Princes their rights of internal sovereignty. 
My mam purpose in intervening in this debate was to make it clear that the Party 
to which I belong have no idea of fon ing in any why upon the States a different 
Constitution from the one which they at present enjoy. That, however, is a different 
thing from saying that there may not be discussions in the future between the 
Princes and the Government of India, as the constitutional movement develops in 
India, for the purpose of arriving at some changes, but those are matters which must 
be left to, and which, I think, must depend upon the consent of, the Princes them- 
selves. 

Certain steps have already been taken. It is very difficult indeed to find a State 
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which IS better administered than Mysore, which is always regarded as a model. As 
Lord Hardinge said there are others ; it would be invidious to single them out but 
equally, for the sake of truth, it must be said that there are some where it is very 
desirable that a more liberal form of government should be introduced, if it were 
possible No me would suggest fora moment that all these States are excellently 
governed — there are exceptions — but even with regard to any question of intervention 
your Loidship may be awaie that an elaborate system was deviseil by which a Prince, 
before any of his powers can be either taken from him or be reduced or modified in 
any way, or before any deposition can be resorted to, may be heard by a Commission 
on which there must be at least two Princes, a Judge of the High Court, and two 
other selected persons, so that you have a tribunal of five Tliat system already exists 
lor the purpose of preventing what I will call drastic measures in relation to the atfiiis 
of any Prince, without giving lum an opportunuy of being lieanl before a Commission 
winch was agreed with the Princes at the time when we were discussing the Reforms 
It is a part of the Constiiiiiion, at least a part of the agreement an ived at with the 
Piinces. Even that is limned It only applies when it is intended to take away oi 
restrict in any way some of the powers which a Pnnee emoys In all otlier matters 
It is of the essence that the Crown is the Paramount Powei and the Ruling Princes 
wnth their internal sovereignty have that Timitaiion placed upon them, that they are 
subject and must remain subject to the Paramount Power, which is in itself the best 
means for the protection of the Princes both from aggression from the sea — if that 
were contemplated — and upon land. The security wdiich the Princes enjoy, and have 
now for a very considerable time enjoyed, is due lo the fact that the Paramount 
Power lakes charge and directs them 1 think that it is veiy neces‘«ary that we should 
always remember that. That is naturally reg >r leil as the key ol the whole position, 
and it was largely in order to make that « leai that the Despatch was written to which 
mv noble friend hos referred. In relation to the matter under debate at the present 
moment, 1 can only express the hope, which I fancy will be realised, that the 
Government will not be diawn into any premature disclosure of what it may do, 
given certain considerations which no one yet knows, and assuming certain things 
to happen of which no one has at present the remotest idea. 

Lord LAMING TON ; My Lords, if the Piinces of India can feel at all aggrieved 
by any of the remarks made by the noble Lord who pul down this Motion, they 
certainly ought to feel well satisfied with the terms in winch they have been alluded 
to by the two noble Lords who have jus" spoken, both cx-Viccroys of India, as to’ 
the atiitiide of the Princes, and as to the general excellei’ce of their administration 
The subject-matter of the question r used by the n ib^e Lor 1, l.ord Olivier, is very 
far-reaching, but there is one point which Ini is quite lustifie 1 io raising, and that 
is in regard to the subordinate Stil^^s in lo li i I understood the noble Marquess 
who has just sat clown to say it was essential, in carrying oui the leforrns cidurnbrated 
that any class of people in India w’lo mignt think themselves .idversely affected 
should be listened to. 

1 have given the noble Viscount [Lord Peel] private notice of a question which 
1 am going to mention relating to the many hundreds of subsid arv wStates scattered 
throughout India. Of course, I am not going to refer to all of them. What I am 
concerned with are the feu latorv Stitcs wnich exist in the Bombay Presidency 
and which, when I had the privilege of bjing the Governor of Bombay, directly 
came under the control of the Government of Bombay. These subsidiary, or 
feudatory States, chiefly lie in the Stiie of Kolipore. Rightly or wrongly, they 
think that of late they have suffered some degree ‘of injustice ai the hands of their 
Paramount State. These feu latorit I may say, all have their sanads, or agreement 
recognised by the Paramount Power, and they are much afraid that in the read- 
justment of the various constitutional lights of the people of In. lia they may be 
neglected. They are not allowed to appear before the Simon Commission — they 
have no locus ihere-~and they were not able to be represented before the Committee 
presided over by Sir Harcourt Butler. I therefore wrote to the noble Viscount 
to ask whether their position is being considered by the Government of India. 
They, feel that they may be harmed if their position is not now taken stock of, and they 
would be glad to think that no definite change will be made in regard to the 
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Indian Princes generally and their relation to the Government of Ind»a without a 
recognition of these various agreements and guarantees vvhich has been given bv 
the Paramount Power to the feudatory States. It is a most complicated question ; 
there are always differences of opinion between the Kolapore State and these 
feudatories and they require very nice adtustment ; and therefore I think I am 
quite entitled to ask whether, or how these feudatories ate to he given some chance 
of having their views attended to Not for a moment do I say whether they are 
justified in thinking that they are being ill-^reated, but 1 think it is quite leasonable 
for them to ask that their views should he ascertained before any decisions are 
come to as to the future government of India 

Viscount PEEL : My Lords, the Questions which have been placed upon the 
Paper by the noble Lord, Lord Olivier, are very far-reaching, and touch very difficult 
and profound questions nffecting the Government of India The motion of the noble 
Lord, however, w’ould he fully Jus’ ific<I, I ihink, if only by the fact that if has produced 
two such very important and very interesting statemen’s as those we have had from 
two noble Lords who spe.ik with very great authority and full knowledge of Indian 
problems, and especially on questions conner'ed ^ith the Ruling Princes LUiderly- 
ing most of these questions raised bv die noble I.oid there is the piobleiii of the rela- 
tionship be’wecn tlie Paramount Powe; and the States, and this piobleni is at present, 
as the noble Marquess has said, under leference to the Committee presided over by 
Sir Harcoiirl Butler 

Perhaps I may remind the House of the terms of reference to tliai Committee. 
They are as follows — 

‘‘(i) To report iqion the relationship between the Paramount Power and the 
States, with particular reference to the rights and obligations arising from 

(a) treaties, engagements, and and 

(b) usage, sufferance and other causes and — ” 

This does no* so directly bear on the point mentioned by the noble Lord — 

“(2) to inquire into the financial and economic relations between British India 
and the States, and to make any recommendations that they may consider I'esirable 
or necessary for iheir more satisfactory adpislment.*' 

When this Committee reports. His Majesty's Government will have, so far as the 
States' side of the matter is concerned to whatever further consideration may be 
necessary of questions either as to the relations between the Paramount Power 
and the States or as to the relations between the States and British India. But 
until the Report of the Committee is received it is undesirable to enter into a 
discussion of such questions on merely speculative or hypothetical lines ; and in 
that respect I think the noble Marquess was right in his divination of the attitude 
I should be obliged to take up. 

The noble Lord's reference to future amendments of the Constitution of British 
India is at present equally speculative or hypothetical, and when he asks whether 
His Majesty's Government have in view any scheme for dealing with questions 
arising in regard to the Indian Slates concurrently and consistently with any such 
amendments, 1 can only say that they have not ; and that any definite scheme would 
at this stage clearly be premature. Of course, 1 do not wish to say that His Majesty’s 
Government will not use ll eir best endeavours to look ahead into the future and 
to examine into these very complex and difficult questions. Bui their solution can 
only be approached stage by stage, and with a full appreciation of the necessity for 
caution and deliberation 

What I have said hiiheito must be understood aifc referring to questions coming 
under the head of relations either between the States and the Paramount Power 
or between the States and British India, but the noble Lord has devoted some 
portion of his remarks to questions which though obviously connected with the 
problem which I have been discussing, must be recognised in the first place as 
coming in a different category — namely, that of constitutional or administrative 
arrangements within the States themselves, Unless this question had been raised 
I should have thought it undesirable, if not impioper, for me to enter upon it now ; 
but one is anxious to voice any misunderstanding, and 1 cannot let the noble 
Lord's observations pass without some reference to them. I must however, limit 
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myself to some very jjeneral observauo'.s '^nc I cannot, of course, enter upon any 
question of their particular or precise and actual application. T might renaind your 
Lordships — it is familiar, of course, to the noble Lord opposite — that the term 
“Indian States’* is of very wide ap]dication There are 500 or 6on of them, varying 
to the greatest possible extent in siye and importance. At one end of the scale 
is the great State of Hyderabad, wnh an aiea of over 82 ooo square miles and a 
population of 12, 1; 00,000. At the other end, where we deal witli wli.it are more 
properly described as estates lather than States we liave small areas of less than 
a square mile with a bundled or two hundred inhabilants It is obvious that very 
different considerations must apply to the States at these different ends of the scale 
With that reservation perhaps I ran now speak in rather moie general terms. 

First let me remind the House — though I do not sav that mv observation bears 
a very close application to what has been stated by the noble Lord opposite — of 
the well known passage to whidi he has referred in the statement of the noble 
Marquess, Lord Reading. He lead .1 iiortion of it, and 1 think I should also like 
to read it because it is a ver) impoitant and, as the noble Marquess Laifl, a very 
carefully considered statement As he also said, u was written to His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad Trhe passage is as follows : — 

“The right of the British Government to intervene in llie internal affairs of 
Indian ,Stales is another instance of the ( on‘,equenre necessarily involved in the 
supremacy of the British Crown The British Government have indeed shown 
again that they have no desire to exercise the right without grave reason. But the 
internal no less than the external, security whidi the Ruling Princes enjoy is due 
ultimately to the protecting power of the British Government, and where Imperial 
interests are concerned, or the general welfare of the people of a State is seriously 
and grievously affected by the action of its Government, it is with the Paramount 
power that the ultimate responsibility for taking remedial action, if necessary, must 
lie The varying degrees of internal sovereignty which the rulers enjoy are all 
subject to the due exercise by the Paramount power of this responsibility.” 

This IS a general statement, of course, of the rights and duties of the Paramount 
Power. But in regard to such questions as those of the introduction of changes in 
machinery or methods of government in the States, I must point out that however 
important and far reaching these questions are, they are primarily questions of 
^internal administiation which, as such, cannot, generally speaking he regarded as 
f oming verv directly within the purview of the Paramount power. 

I do not think I can with very great advantage pursue this question much 
further at the present moment. But it is obvious that questions of internal ad- 
rninistration must be present to the minds of all who endeavour, from the point of 
view either of the British Government 01 of the Indian Ruler themselves, to look 
ahead into the future of India as a whole or of the States individinlly At a time 
when constitutional changes arc under consideration in British India, it is inevitable 
that much attention should be directed, both in the Press and on the public platform 
to the States Conditions in the St.ates vary greatly and what might he appropriate 
and timely in one might well be inappropriate or premature in another But 1 need 
hardly say that the Rulers of many of the States have already show'n that they 
appreciate modern ideals of good administration and strive within the resources at 
their disposal to attain to them The Viceroy, in his speech announcing the 
appointment of the Indian States Committee, took the opportunity of reminding the 
the princes that, in his view, the more their administration approximated to the 
standards of efficiency demanded by enlightened public opinion elsewhere, the 
easier it would be to find a just afd permanent solution of the problem of the future 
relations between the States and British India. Many of the leading Princes 
themselves are as 1 know, very much alive to the importance of this subject ; and 
I know that some of them have of their own initiative taken of the question of 
reviewing their administration with a view to inaugurating, where they do not 
already exist, such measures as the promulgation of definite code of law to be 
administered by a Judiciary independent of the Executive and the settlement upon 
a reasonable basis of the purely personal expenditure of the Ruler as distinguished 
from the public charges of administration. The two noble Lords who have spoken 
have paid very just tributes to the loyalty and devotion of the Princes of India, and 
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I should like very respectfully to associate myself with what has been said by 
those two noble Lords upon that subject. 

There is only one question that was raised by the noble Lord Lamington, who 
l^s changed his place though not his point of view as I understood in the House. 
He was good enough to give me private notice of it though perhaps he will excuse 
my saying that the notice was received a very short time before this discussion, and 
so I must answer him rathei more briefly than 1 might othciwise have done. I am 
not sMie that the government, I am not in fact awaie that the government 
of India have received any recommendations from the feiidatoiv nobles of the 
Indian States. I thought pos‘^ihIy the noble Loid was referni g to the case 
of the guaranteed Thakurs in the Gwalior Slate As regards that case, 1 
may say that tl e Ifritish Government at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, in effecting a settlement in cential India, mediated and guaranteed the 
relations he'w^'cii ilic Rulcis .'end the |)cttv c hiefiains under thenn In view of im- 
provements gradually effecicd in the Gw.ilior administration theic no longer existed 
the same iuslificaiion for intervention between the Durbar and the Chiefs . anrl m 
I 92 t the Government of India made new arrangements undci which the Dolilical 
Department of the Government of India withdrew fre^m direct intt ifeience between 
the Durbar and the Thakuis, and fresh .scu/m/s in perpetuity were issued to the 
Chiels in question by the Gwalior Diiibar li was however, exj^lic itly laid down 
that the pledges originally given by the Ik’tish Goveinment must rcmiain inviolable 
Representations from some of the feudatoiies in coniuciion w'llh this new arrange- 
ment came before me ns Secretary of State foi India in 1924, and ([oestions raised bv 
' thers are, 1 believe;, at present before the Government of India. 

Then as regards the question whetl-er the feudatories would iiave an opportunity 
to make representations during the discussion on icforms,if any feudatory is apprehen- 
•■ive as to how changes in Biitish India may leact upon his own position, he could no 
doubt express his feehngs to his Rulei If the reference is to an> grievance which a 
feudatory might have against bis Ruler, it is open to the feudatory who may c onsider 
iiimself unjustly treated, aa to other subjects of an Indian State, to seek icdtess from 
the government of India. IVrbaps the noble Lord will content himself with tlwit rather 
brief answer to the question which he asked As to the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Olivier), though I do not charge him with washing to air bis knowledge on 
the subject — he has raised very important questions — 1 am sure he will agree that 
thev are so speculative and depending upon such hypothetical consideraiions in the 
future that he will be satisfied if T have not given him a more definite answer than 
1 have been able to do to-day. 

Lord LAMINGTON ; I should like to ask the noble Viscount whether he will 
conbider how these feudatory chiefs may make a represeniation. 

Viscount PEEL : Yes, certainly. 

Lord OLIVIER : My Lords, I shall have the satisfaction, as the noble Viscount 
expressed it, that mv bumble Motion has elicited vere interesting and important 
speeches from Lord Hardinge and the noble Marquess, Lord Reading. I also can 
congratulate myself in having elicited from the noble Viscount [Viscount Peel] a very 
interesting and carefully considered statement upon some of the questions I raised 
and I thank him for it. I think the debate has been of great interest, but there are 
some slight misunderstandings which I should like to clear away arising out of the 
speeches that have been made. In the first place the noble Lord, Lord Hardinge, 
seemed to think that it was relevant to my Question that he should set forth what we 
none of us for the moment disagree with — namely, gre»l loyalty of the Princes, and 
the admirable character of many of them. We all agree with that, but that was not 
relevant to my Motion. My Motion was relevant to consideration of the question 
dealt with by the noble Marquess. 

It is obvious that in any constitutional development we shall have to consider 
the position of the rulers, who number something like six hundred. I ask : Are 
the Government not prepared with a schc me for dealing with the question ? That is 
to say, are they not prepared to set up a further body of inquiry ? I do not ask them 
to consider a scheme immediately. I ask them to set up a tribunal or a Committee 
for dealing with the matter. The noble Marquess and the noble Viscount said that 
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was premature. I cannot deny that the noble Viscount has given a very good 
official answer to me and I should not have expected any other answer ; probably 
if I had been in his place I should not have made any other answer. 

Viscount PEEL : You would have been more careful than I have been. 

Lord OLIVIER : I might have had to he more careful. I accept the 
noble \"iscounPs official answei and I shall not press for Papers if the 
House will ill low me to withdraw my Motion* The noble Lord, Lord 
Lamingion, made one of my points in his reference to the Harcourt Butler 
Committee That Committee does not in the slightest degree have within 
Its terms of rcferi nr e anything which enables them to deal with the interest of the 
four bundled odd States I ask : What means are the Government taking to deal 
with this question^ With regard to the Committee reference which the noble 
Viscount was good enough to read to us, it is limited and does not deal with the 
constitutional questions which arise. I go further and I say that the reference to the 
.Simon ('ommission also does not deal wdili any of these questions There is nothing 
in the reference to the Simon Commission that would enable us to imagine that any 
question of the Indian States was at all involved. I must perforce accept the view 
of the noble Viscount, who agrees wuh the noble Marquess, Lord Reading, that 
until he Simon Commission has reported you cannot go into those ciuestions That 
IS not my own view of what is possible, but I have to accept the statement 

Finally there seems to be some sugggestion that I made criticisms of the Indian 
Piinces The noble Lord, Lord Hardinge, seemed to think I had attacked them 
J gave ciedit, I hope, to what 1 know of the admirable rule of many of them, though 
I said, incidently, that some of them have not been good Rulers. My point was that, 
generally speaking, they are all absolute monarchs. The noble Marquess and the 
noble Viscount seemed to approve of absolute monarchy, but personally I do not 
1 do not think absolute monarchy is a good institution. That was the sole extent 
of my criticism of the Princes I now beg leave of the House to withdraw my 
Motion, 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

{Debate o/ the 20th Match 1920 wilt be given in Vol, 11.) 
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